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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


The  author  of  this  volume  explains  in  her  preface  bow  she  came 
to  be  led  beyond  her  special  field  of  research  into  a  comparative 
study  of  the  early  civilizations  of  the  Old  World ;  and  how  she 
traced  the  origin  of  the  swastika,  in  Mexico,  to  an  astronomical 
source  and,  in  all  countries  alike,  found  its  use  as  a  sacred  symbol 
accompanied  by  evidences  of  a  certain  phase  of  culture  based  on 
pole-star  worship,  and  the  recognition  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature, 
which  found  expression  in  the  ideal  of  celestial  kingdoms  or  states 
organized  on  a  set  numerical  plan  and  regulated  by  the  apparent 
revolutions  of  circumpolar  constellations. 

The  results  of  the  author's  researches  seem  to  justify  her  sum- 
mary of  conclusions ;  but  she  distinctly  states  that  she  does  not 
wish  to  propound  any  theory.  She  invites  further,  study  and  dis- 
cussion by  Orientalists  and  Americanists  before  drawing  final  con- 
clusions from  the  facts  she  has  gathered.  The  publication  of  this 
paper  will  open  anew  the  consideration  of  pre-Columbian  visits  to 
the  New  World,  shown,  as  many  have  believed,  by  identities 
too  many  and  too  close  to  be  considered  as  mere  resemblances  or 
as  the  natural  results  of   independent   intellectual   development. 

The  illustrations  are  nearly  all  from  drawings  by  the  author. 
The  analytical  Index  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Mead.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  the  numbering  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  that  it  was  at 
first  intended  to  include  this  paper  in  Volume  I  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical and  Ethnological  Papers  of  the  Museum ;  but  the  addition 
of  the  text  relating  to  the  Old  World  made  too  bulky  a  volume, 
and  it  is  therefore  issued  as  Volume  II  of  the  series. 

To  Mrs.  Nuttall  for  the  gift  of  her  work,  the  results  of  years  of 
research,  and  to  the  several  generous  friends  who  have  provided 
the  means  for  publishing  this  volume,  the  editor  expresses  his 
gratitude  in  behalf  of  the  Museum. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 
Curator  of  the  Peabmly  Museum. 

Harvard  University, 

March  1,  1901. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


In  February,  1898,  while  enjjaged  upon  the  translation  aud  com- 
mentary of  the  anonymous  Hispano  Mexican  MS.  of  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  Centrale  Library,  of  Florence,  my  interest  was  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  diverted  from  my  self-imposed  task  by  the  cir- 
cumstances described  in  tlie  opening  pages  of  the  present  publica- 
tion. 

Laying  my  work  aside,  as  I  then  supi)Osed,  for  a  few  days  only, 
1  seized  the  new  thread  of  investigation  with  a  keen  and  enthusias- 
tic interest,  little  knowing  that  it,  in  turn,  was  not  only  to  hold  me 
fast  for  nearly  three  years,  but  was  to  lead  me  out  of  my  original 
field  of  research,  into  distant,  and  tome,  hitherto  untrodden  realms, 
in  close  pursuit  of  facts  relating  to  the  oldest  forms  of  religion, 
social  organization,  and  symbolisni. 

The  first  portion  r»f  the  present  publication  was  planned  as  a 
short  monograph  of  forty-one  pages,  treating  of  the  origin  of  the 
native  swastika  or  cross  symbols,  and  was  written  in  July,  1898, 
its  outcome  being  the  unforeseen  conclusion  that  the  cosmical  con- 
ceptions of  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
Zufiis.  I  next  traced  the  same  fundamental  set  of  ideas  in  Yuca- 
tan, Central  America  and  Peru  and  formed  the  wish  to  add  this 
investigation  to  the  preceding.  The  result  has  been  the  portion  of 
the  work  extending  from  page  41,  paragraph  2,  to  page  2^4,  which 
was  printed  in  1899. 

Having  once  launched  into  a  course  of  c(»mparative  research, 
tin?  <leep  interest  I  have  always  taken  in  the  question  of  Asiatic 
contact  led  me  to  viwvy  my  investigation  of  tlu^  same  subject  into 
China.  It  tlien  seemed  impossible  not  to  extend  researches  from 
Knstern  to  Western  Asia,  and  from  Asia  Minor  to  Egypt,  Greece, 
Koim*  and  Western  Europe.  It  is  in  this  unpremeditated  way  that 
the  scope  of  tlie  present  investigation  enlarged  itself  of  its  own 
accoixl,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  most  interesting  and  precious 
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facts  fell  into  my  way  as  I  advanced  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
pick  them  up  and  add  them  to  my  collection  of  evidence. 

One  serious  disadvantage,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  present  investigation  has  been  in  press  for  nearly  three  years,  is 
my  inability  to  make  any  alteration,  amendment,  or  addition,  in  the 
earlier  portions,  which  stand  as  wntten  at  different  times.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me  that  1  was  not  acquainted  with  O'Neirs 
**  Night  of  the  Gods  "  and  Hewitt's  ''  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric 
Times,"  at  an  earlier  stage  of  my  investigation,  as  through  them 
my  publication  would  have  been  enriched  by  many  valuable  addi- 
tions which  1  could  have  incorporated  in  the  body  of  my  work 
without  unduly  sacrificing  its  unity  of  form. 

In  the  line  of  Maya  investigation  notable  advances  have  been 
made  since  I  wrote  (on  page  221),  about  the  '^  septenary  set  of 
signs  "  described  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay  in  1886,  and  about  the 
inscription  on  the  tablet  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross  at  Palenque 
(pp.  287-39).  Since  that  time  an  important  publication  on  the 
Tablet  of  the  Cross,  to  which  I  should  have  liked  to  refer,  has  been 
issued  by  the  much  esteemed  Nestor  of  Maya  investigations,  Herr 
Geheimrath  Dr.  F5rsteniann.  My  attention  has  also  been  drawn 
by  the  best  versed  of  American  students  of  the  Maya  Codices,  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Bowditch,  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Maudslay  now  recognizes 
the  general  recurrence  of  an  eighth  sign  in  combination  with  the 
septenary  group,  causing  this  to  consist  of  an  initial  glyph,  followed 
by  seven  instead  of  six  signs.  Referring  the  reader  to  pp.  221 
and  222,  I  point  out  that  the  employment  of  an  initial  glyph,  rep- 
resenting the  synopsis  of  a  whole,  followed  by  seven  signs,  appears 
even  more  strongly  to  corroborate  my  view  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Copan  were  acquainted  with  the  septenary,  cosmical  division  I  have 
traced. 

My  fellow  archaeologists  will  understand  the  disadvantage  of 
issuing  an  investigation  partly  written  a  few  years  previously,  and 
will  realize  that,  had  I,  at  the  outset,  been  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  I  have  since  learned,  the  present  work  would  have  been  very 
differently  planned  and  executed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  par- 
takes somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  log-book,  the  reader  is  able  to 
follow  closely  my  blundering  course,  and  will  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate some  of  its  perils  and  difficulties.  It  being,  unfortunately, 
impossible  to  rewrite  the  book,  I  shall  have  to  be  resigned  to  in- 
cur some  criticism  and  blame  for  omissions,  which  could  have  been 
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averted.  I  shall,  however,  be  content  if  my  prolonged  study  of  an- 
cient Mexican  archaeology  and  the  present  research  open  out  new 
lines  of  investigation,  and  conclusively  prove  that  primitive  cross- 
symbols  and  the  swastika  are  universally  accompanied  by  vestiges 
of  a  certain  set  of  cosmical  conceptions  and  schemes  of  organiza- 
tion, which  can  be  traced  back  to  an  original  pole-star  worship.  I 
can  but  think  that  the  material  I  have  collected  will  also  lead  to  a 
recognition  that  the  r61e  of  the  Phcenicians,  as  intermediaries  of 
ancient  civilization,  was  greater  than  has  been  supposed,  and  that 
it  is  imperative  that  future  research  be  devoted  to  a  fresh  study 
and  examination  of  those  indications  which  appear  to  show  that 
America  must  have  been  intermittently  colonized  by  the  interme- 
diation of  Mediterranean  seafarers. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  result  of  the  present  investigation 
is  the  fact  that,  having  once  started  on  an  unpremeditated  course 
of  study,  I  found  an  unsuspected  wealth  of  material  and  finally 
attained  one  main,  totally  undreamed-of  conclusion,  concerning 
the  law  governing  the  evolution  of  religion  and  civilization.  This 
leads  me  to  think  that,  as  I  groped  in  darkness,  searching  for  light, 
1  unwittingly  struck  the  true  key-note  of  that  great  universal  theme 
which  humanity,  with  a  growing  perception  of  existing,  universal 
harmony,  has  ever  been  striving  to  seize  and  incorporate  into  their 
lives.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  transcriptions  of  the  original 
harmony  have  been  and  are  discordant,  and  that  they  temporarily 
obscure,  instead  of  rendering,  its  sublime  grandeur,  unity  and  noble 
simplicity,  appears  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  mental  activity, 
ingenuity  and  creative  Imagination  to  which  mankind  also  owes 
its  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress. 

In  conclusion  I  regret  my  inability  to  express  adequately  my 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  unfailing  loyalty  of  those  true  friends, 
in  particular  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  who,  trusting  in  the  earnestness 
of  my  purpose  and  endeavor,  have  constantly  encouraged  and 
cheered  me  as  they  patiently  awaited  the  long-delayed  completion 
of  my  work. 

Z.N. 

Cambridge,  Mass., 
December  31,  1900. 
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One  eveDing,  in  February,  1898,  I  left  my  desk  and,  stepping  to 
the  window,  looked  out  at  Polaris  and  the  circumpolar  region  of 
the  sky,  with  a  newly  awakened  and  eager  interest. 

For  thirteen  years  I  had  been  studying  and  collecting  material 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  understanding  of  the  calendar, 
religion  and  cosmogony  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  but  had  hitherto 
purposely  refrained  from  formulating  or  expressing  any  conclusions 
on  the  latter  subjects  having  felt  unable  to  extract  a  clear  aud 
satisfactory  understanding  of  the  native  beliefs  from  the  chaotic 
mass  of  accumulated  data  under  which  they  lay  like  the  ruin  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Though  frequently  discouraged,  I  had,  however, 
never  ceased  to  pursue  my  research  and  to  note  carefully  the 
slightest  indication  or  suggestion  which  might  prove  of  ultimate 
value.  Becoming  utterly  absorbed  in  the  collection  of  such  notes, 
I  found  no  time  to  publish  anything  during  the  past  four  years, 
though  realizing,  with  regret,  that  those  interested  in  my  work 
might  be  disappointed  at  my  delay  in  issuing  the  papers  announced, 
in  1894,  as  speedily  forthcoming.  Slowly  but  steadily,  however, 
I  was  gaining  ground.  Various  excursions  along  new  lines  of  re- 
search increased  my  experience  and,  in  crossing  and  re- crossing  the 
field  of  ancient  Mexico,  I  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  cer- 
tain familiar  landmarks,  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  illuminated 
by  rays  of  fresh  light  proceeding  from  recently  acquired  sources. 
It  was  remarkable  how  often  facts,  which  had  seemed  so  hope- 
lessly complicated,  finally  appeared  to  be  quite  simple  and  compre- 
hensible. This  was  noticeably  the  case  with  the  Aztec  deities  which^ 
for  years,  had  seemed  to  me  as  numberless.  After  closely  studying 
their  respective  symbols,  attributes  and  names,  during  several  con- 
secutive mouths,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  final  minute  analysis,  I 
found  ttiat  their  number  dwindled  in  a  remarkable  way  and  also 
verified  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  manuscript  which  I  was  editing,  that 
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the  Mexicans  painted  one  and  the  same  god  under  a  different  as- 
pect '^  with  different  colours,"  according  to  the  various  names  they 
gave  him  in  each  instance. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  to  find  that,  in  assuming  that 
certain  names  designated  different  native  deities,  the  early  Span- 
ish writers  had  committed  a  mistake  as  great  as  though  someone, 
reading  the  litany  of  the  Virgin  in  a  Catholic  prayer-book,  for 
the  first  time,  inferred  that  it  was  a  series  of  invocations  addressed 
to  distinct  divinities,  amongst  whom  figured  the  ''  morning  star," 
a  **  mirror  of  justice,"  and  a  "  mystical  rose,"  etc.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  te^ts  of  several  native  prayers  preserved,  established 
that  the  Mexicans  addressed  their  prayers  to  a  supreme  Creator 
and  ruler,  whom  they  termed  '^  invisible,  incomprehensible  and  im- 
palpable," and  revered  as  "  the  father  and  mother  of  all."  Some  of 
their  so-called  idols  were,  after  all,  either  attempts  to  represent  in 
objective  form,  the  attributes  of  the  divine  power,  the  foi^ces  of 
nature,  the  elements,  etc.,  or  rebus  figures.  As  these  ^'  gods  "  or 
*^  idols  "  are  enumerated  farther  on  and  are  exhaustively  treated  in 
my  commentary  of  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  manuscript,  now  in 
press,  it  suflSces  for  my  present  purpose  merely  to  mention  here 
that  the  most  mysterious  figure  of  Mexican  cosmogony,  Tezcatli- 
poca,  whose  symbolical  name  literally  means  ^'  shining  mirror," 
proved  to  be  identical  with  Mictlantecuhtli,  the  lord  of  the  under- 
world, whose  title  may  also  be  interpreted  as  ''  the  ruler  or  regent 
of  the  North,"  since  Mictlampa  is  the  name  of  this  cardinal  point. 

The  Codex  Fuenleal  (Anales  del  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico,  tomo 
II,  p.  88)  preserves  an  important  myth  relating  how  Tezcatlipoca, 
after  having  been  the  sun,  was  cast  down  from  this  supreme  posi- 
tion by  Huitzilopochtli,  "descended  to  the  water,"  but  had  arisen 
again  in  the  shape  of  an  ocelot,  and  transformed  himself  into  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major. 

According  to  Sahagun  the  native  name  of  this  star-group  was 
Citlal-Colotl  or  "  star  scorpion."  Reference  to  Nahuatl  diction- 
aries revealed  that  this  insect  had  doubtlessly  been  named  colotl 
on  account  of  its  habit  of  recurving  its  tail  when  enraged. 

The  Nahuatl  verb  coloa  means,  to  bend  over  or  twist  something, 
the  adjective  coltic  is  applied  to  something  bent  over  or  recurved. 
The  noun  colotli,  which  is  almost  identical  with  colotl,  means 
"the  crossbeams,  the  mounting,  branch  or  handle  of  a  cross" 
("  armadura  de  manga  de  cruz."  See  Molina's  dictionary). 
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The  above  facts  show  that  the  idea  underlying  the  name  for 
Ursa  Major  is  primarily  that  of  '^  something  bent  over  or  re- 
curved." It  is  obvious  that  the  form  of  the  constellation  answers  to 
this  description.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  significant  to  find,  in 
the  Maya  language  also,  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  words 
for  scorpion  and  for  a  cross.  This,  in  Maya,  is  zin-che  and  that  for 
a  scorpion  is  zin-an.  The  above  data  justify  the  induction  that  the 
native  conception  of  a  cross  was  connected  with  the  idea  of  its  arms 
being  bent  over  or  recurved,  as  in  the  Mexican  calendar-swastika. 

It  is  important  to  find  the  scorpion  figured  as  one  of  several 
symbols  of  Mictlantecuhtli,  the  lord  of  tlie  North,  in  his  sculp- 
tured effigy  preserved  at  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico  (fig.  19). 

It  is  more  significant  that  the  verb  coloa,  besides  meaning  *^  to 
bend  over  or  twist  something,"  also  expressed  the  action  "  of  de- 
scribing or  performing  a  circle  by  walking  around  something."  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  Tezcatlipoca  (the  Ursa  Major)  is  represented 
as  doing  on  page  77  of  the  B.N.  manuscript,  since  he  figures  there, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  footsteps.  I  could  but  note  that  this  fact 
showed  that  the  name  of  Colotl,  applied  to  the  constellation,  was 
not  incompatible  with  its  identification  with  Tezcatlipoca.  Once 
my  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  action  of  walking,  performed 
by  this  god,  I  naturally  considered,  with  fresh  interest,  the  pecu- 
liar fact  that  he  is  usually  represented  with  one  foot  only.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  this  member 
are  set  forth  in  several  of  the  Codices  wherein  we  see  that,  after 
he  "  descended  to  the  water,"  he  had  an  encounter  with  an  alliga- 
tor, who  had  viciously  bitten  off  his  foot  and  carried  it  away.  (See 
Fej^rvary  Codex,  pp.  3  and  74.  Vatican,  ii,  p.  74.)  Pictures 
representing  Tezcatlipoca,  after  this  event,  display  the  broken  end 
of  the  tibia  exposed  and  the  transverse  section  of  the  bone  forming 
a  ring,  usually  painted  either  white  or  red.  Special  pains  seem  to 
have  been  taken  to  accentuate  the  boUowness  of  the  bone  ring, 
since  its  centre  is  usually  painted  blue,  the  symbolical  color  of 
air,  and  conventionalized  puffs  of  breath  or  air  are  shown  as  is- 
suing from  it  (fig.  1).  In  some  cases,  as  on  the  sculptured  mono- 
lith called  "  the  Stone  of  Tizoc,"  these  symbols  of  breath,  is- 
suing from  the  broken  tibia,  are  figured  in  such  a  way  that  modern 
writers,  ignoring  what  they  were  meant  to  represent,  were  led  to 
identify  them  as  some  animal's  tail  attached  to  the  foot  of  the 
deity.     The  hollow  circle  and  puffs  of  air,  constantly  associated 
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with  the  god,  frequently  figure  as  his  ear  ornament  when  his 
broken  tibia  is  concealed  (fig*  2,  no.  3).  Besides  certain  fanciful 
interpretatiouB  winch  have  been  given  to  this  symbol,  it  has  been 
explained  as  being  a  hieroglyph  conveying  the  name  Tezcatlipoea, 
aiul  consisting  of  an  obsidian  mirror  ^=  tezcatl,  and  smoke  zz: 
poctli.  A  possible  objection  to  this  assertioo  might  he  that  in 
Mexican  pictography,  the  mirror  is  invariably  represented  aa  jet- 
black,  in  a  white  or  red  frame.  In  the  Codex  Telleriano  Renien- 
8is,  a  conjbination  of  symbols  (of  water,  fire  and  a  serpent)  are 
flgnred  as  tssning  from  the  base  of  the  bone  (fig.  1,  nos,  5,  6). 
Ilaviug  taken  particular  pains  to  collect  all  representations  of  the 
footless  gwl,  I  was  spcciully  interested  in  one  (F^jei-vary,  p,  1)  itt' 
which  he  is  figured  as  standing  on  the  cross-shaped  symbol  ollin, 


^SiiJfti 


1/ 


^1  ®  w  ^  ^  ? 


Fm.  1. 

the  accepted  meaning  of  which  is  Four  Movements*  The  most  re- 
markable and  puzzling  picture  I  found,  however,  is  that  (tig.  1, 
no*  2)  in  which  the  jaw^a  of  a  tecpatl,  the  symbol  of  the  North,  are 
represented  as  holding  one  of  Tczcatripoca'a  ankles  in  a  tight  grip 
and  practically  fastening  him  thus  to  the  centre  of  a  diagonal  cross.. 
In  this  and  other  pictures  (Codex  Fej^ivary,  41,  43  and  96)  it  is 
obvious  that  the  artists  had  endeavored  to  convey  ttie  idea  of  a 
person  permanently  attached  to  one  spot  by  one  foot.  The  only 
form  of  locomotion  {wssible  to  him  would  be  to  describe  a  circle 
by  hobbling  on  one  foot  around  the  other,  which  w^ould  sen^e  as 
an  axis  or  pi%'ot»  The  association  of  this  peculiarity  with  the  sym- 
bols of  the  North  impressed  me  deeply  and  involuntarily  caused 
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me  to  think  of  a  title  bestowed  in  the  Codex  Fuenieal  upon  the 
supreme  divinity,  namely,  "  The  Wheel  of  the  Winds;  "  as  well  as 
of  an  expression  employed  by  Tezozomoc  (Cronica,  p.  674).  Re- 
ferring to  the  constellations  revered  by  the  natives,  he  mentions 
"  the  North  and  its  wheel." 

Realizing  that  some  definite  and  important  meaning  must  un- 
derlie the  remarkable  representations  of  Tezcatlipoca,  I  resorted 
to  hU  possible  means  to  gain  an  understanding  of  them.  Referring 
to  Nahuatl  dictionaries,  I  found  a  variety  of  synonymous  names  for 
a  person  who  limped  or  was  lame  or  maimed.  Amongst  them  was 
Popoztequi  from  poztequi,  the  verb,  *'  to  break  a  leg."  Other  names 
were  xopuztequi,  xotemol  and  lexipuztequi  (icxitl  =  foot) .  The 
latter  name  happened  to  be  familiar  to  me,  for  the  commentator  of 
the  Vatican  Codex,  Padre  Rios,  gives  it  as  the  name  of  a  god  and 
translates  it  as  "  the  lame  devil."  He  records  it  immediately  after 
Mictlantecuhtli,  the  lord  of  the  North,  and  designates  it  as  the  name 
of  one  of  the  four  principal  and  primitive  gods  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  commentator  of  the  Telleriano-Remeusis  Codex,  moreover, 
records  tiiat  these  four  gods  were  "  said  to  have  been  stars  and  had 
fallen  from  the  heavens.  At  the  present  time  there  are  stars  in 
the  firmament  named  after  them"  (Kingsborough,  vol.  v,  pp.  132 
and  162). 

Other  synonymous  terms  for  lame  persons  were  iexinecuiltic  and 
xonecuiltic.  Tzimpiiztequi,  on  the  other  hapd,  besides  meaning 
lame,  also  signified  something  crooked,  bent  or  incurvated.  The 
second  name  furnished  me  with  an  important  clue,  for  Sahaguu  dis- 
tinctly records  that  the  native  name  for  the  constellation  Ursa 
Minor  was  Xonecuilli  and  that  it  was  figured  as  an  8  (Historia, 
1.  VII,  cap.  3).  Besides,  the  AcademiaMS.  of  his  monumental  work 
contains  the  native  drawing  of  this  star-group  reproduced  as  fig.  16, 
no.  1.  He  also  states  that  S-shaped  loaves  of  bread  named  xone- 
cuilli were  made  at  a  certain  festival  in  honor  of  this  constellation, 
while  the  B.N.MS,  records  that  a  peculiar  recurved  weapon,  figured 
in  the  hands  of  deities,  was  named  xonequitl  (fig.  16,  nos.  2  and  3). 

The  above  data  furnished  me  with  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
existence,  in  ancient  Mexico,  of  a  species  of  star  cult  connected 
with  the  circumpolar  constellations  and  with  Tezcatlipoca,  the  lord 
of  the  North,  the  central  figure  of  the  native  cosmogony.  It  was 
puzzling  to  find  this  god  connected  not  only  with  the  Ursa  Major 
but  also  with  Ursa  Minor,  but  an  indication  suggesting  a  possible 
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explanation  or  reconciliation  of  these  apparent  inconsistencies  is 
furnished  by  the  descriptions  of  the  strange  ritual  performance, 
which  was  annually  repeated  at  the  festival  Tlacaxipehualiztli  and 
was  evidently  the  dramatization  of  a  sacred  myth. 

As  an  illustration  and  a  description  of  this  rite  are  contained  in 
the  B.N.MS,  and  the  subject  is  fully  treated  in  my  commentary, 
I  shall  but  allude  here  to  its  salient  features.  It  represented  a 
mortal  combat  between  a  prisoner,  attached  by  a  short  piece  of 
cord  to  the  centre  of  a  large  circular  stone,  and  five  warriors, 
who  fought  him  singly.  The  fifth,  who  was  masked  as  an  oce 
lot  and  always  obtained  victoiy  in  the  unequal  contest,  fought 
with  his  left  hand,  being  "  left- handed,"  a  peculiarity  ascribed  to 
Huitzilopochtli.  It  was  he  who  subsequently  wore  the  skin  of  the 
flayed  victim,  an  action  which  obviously  symbolized  a  metamor* 
phosis.  One  point  is  obvious :  this  drama  exhibits  the  victor  as  a 
warrior  who  was  able  to  circumscribe  the  stone  freely  and  was 
masked  as  an  ocelot — Tezcatlipoca  —  the  Ursa  Major,  but  was 
endowed,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  left-handed ness  identified  with 
Huitzilopochtli.  This  mythical  personage  vanquishes  and  actually 
wears  the  skin  of  the  man  attached  to  the  stone ;  becomes  his  em- 
bodiment, in  point  of  fact,  and  obtains  the  supremacy  for  which  he 
had  fought  so  desperately.  In  the  light  shed  by  the  Codex  Fuenleal, 
before  cited,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  entire  performance  drama- 
tized the  mythical  combat  between  Tezcatlipoca  and  Huitzilopochtli 
for  the  position  of  the  ruling  power,  in  the  heavens  —  the  sun.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  decidedly  puzzling  to  find  celestial  supremacy 
personified  by  a  man,  firmly  fastened  to  one  spot,  the  centre  of  a 
stone  circle.  It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  identity  of 
thought  underlying  the  representation  of  this  prisoner  and  the  pic- 
tures of  Tezcatlipoca,  the  one-footed  or  lame  god  —  Xonecfiilli  the 
Ursa  Minor.  It  was  moreover  of  extreme  interest  to  note  the  ex* 
istenceof  traditional  records,  preserved  in  the  native  myths,  of 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  celestial  bodies  and  of  the  Ursa 
Major  in  particular. 

WhiUt  dwelling  upon  the  striking  analogy  existing  between  the 
representations  of  Tezcatlipoca  held  fast  by  the  symbol  of  the 
North  and  the  prisoner  attached  to  what  is  described  either  as  '^  a 
temalacatl,  stone  whorl"  or  "an  image  of  the  sun,"  my  gaze  fell 
on  a  small  model  of  the  calendar-stone  of  Mexico,  hanging  above 
my  desk,  and  rested  on  the  symbol  Ollin  in  its  centre.  The  learned 
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director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico,  Senor  Troncoso 
(Anales  del  Museo  Nacional,  vol.  ii),  had  expressed  his  view 
Ihat  this  symbol  was  an  actual  figurative  representation  of  the 
annual  apparent  movements  of  the  sun,  and  recorded  its  positions 
at  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  periods.  I  had,  moreover,  sub- 
mitted a  drawing  of  this  same  figure  to  the  eminent  English  astron- 
omer. Prof.  Norman  Lockyer,  and  he  had  corroborated  this  view 
and  established  its  correctness.  On  tlie  other  iiand,  I  had  long 
noted  that  the  OlUn  was  usually  figured  with  an  eye,  the  symbol 
for  star,  in  its  centrie  (fig.  2,  nos.  1,3),  and  iiad  also  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Mexicans  had  conceived  the  ideas  of 
two  suns,  a  young  day  sun  and  an  ancient  night  or  bhick  sun.  In 
the  B.  N.  M8.,  on  the  mantas  worn  at  tlieir  respective  festivals, 
the  day  sun  is  depicted  in  a  somewhat  fanciful  manner,  in  blue  and 


red  on  a  white  field.  The  black  sun  is,  however,  represented  in 
classical  style,  so  to  speak,  as  on  the  sculptured  calendar-stone, 
with  four  larger  and  four  smaller  V-shaped  rays  issuing  from  it. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  here  that  the  Mexicans  had  no 
specific  name  for  the  sun,  beyond  TonaZiuhy  which  merely  means 
"'that  which  sheds  light"  and  could  equally  apply  to  the  stars. 
In  the  picture-writings  the  image  of  the  sun  was  employed  to  con- 
vey the  word  TeotL  But  we  find  that  this  word,  assumed  to  be 
equivalent  to  their  "  Dios"  by  the  Spaniards,  was  also  a  reveren- 
tial title  bestowed  upon  chieftains  and  sui)eriors  and  was  constantly 
employed  in  the  composition  of  words  to  signify  something  divine, 
supremely  beautiful,  etc.  Whilst  I  was  pondering  on  the  possibility 
that  the  symbol  Ollin  might  have  represented  the  movements  of 
the  luminaries  of  night  as  well  as  the  orb  of  day,  my  attention 
became  fixed  upon  the  four  luimerals  in  each  of  the  ends  of  the 
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symbol  and  I  was  struck  by  a  certaiu  resemblance  between  their 
positions  and  those  of  the  four  stars  which  form  the  body  of  the 
bear  in  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major.   It  was  then  that  it  occurred 
to  me,  as  mentioned  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this  introduction, 
to  look  at  the  familiar  constellations,  with  a  view  to  verifying  the 
resemblance  noted  above.     As  my  gaze  sought  "  the  pointers  "  in 
Ursa  Major,  and  then  meciianicaliy  turned  to  Polaris,  I  thought  of 
some  passages  I  liad  recently  re-read,  in  Professor  Lockyer's  Dawn 
of  Astronomy,  realizing  that  his  observations,  dealing  with  the  lati- 
tude 26°  (taking  Thebes  as  representing  Egypt) ,  could  equally  ap- 
ply to  Mexico  as  this  country  stretches  from  latitude  15°  to  31°. 
"The  moment  primitive  man  began  to  observe  anything,  he  must 
have  taken  note  of  the  stars,  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  talk  about 
them  he  must  have  started  by  defining,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
particular  star  he  meant     ....     Observers  would  first  con- 
sider the  brightest  stars  and  separate  them  from  tlie  dimmer  ones ; 
they  would  then  discuss  the  stars  whicii  never  set  (the  circumpolar 
constellations)  and  separate  them  from  those  which  did  rise  and 
set.     Then  they  would  naturally,  in  a  northern  clime,  choose  out 
the  constollntion  of  the  Great  Bear  or  Orion,  and  for  small  groups, 
the  Pleiades  (ojr>.  nV.  p.  132) A  few  years' observa- 
tion would  have  appeared  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  changeless- 
ness  of  the  places  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  same  stars.  It  is 
true  tiiat  this  result  would  have  been  found  to.be  erroneous  when 
a  long  period  of  time  had  elapsed  and  when  observation  became 
more  accurate,  but  for  hundreds  of  years  the  stars  would  certainly 
appear  to  represent  fixity,  while  the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  planets  would  seem  to  be  bound  by  no  law.    .     .  would  appear 
erratic,  so  long  as  the  order  of  their  movements  was  not  known." 
The  reflection  that  Ursa  Major  was  probably  the  first  constella- 
tion which  made  any  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  prehistoric 
man  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  lent  an  additional  interest  to  the 
star-group,  as  I  concentrated  my  mind  upon  its  form  and  endeav- 
ored to  imagine  it  in  four  equidistant  positions,  corresponding  to 
the  numerals  in  the  symbol  Oliin  of  the  calendar-stone  of  Mexico 
(Hg.  2,  no.  2). 

I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  succession,  mental  images  of  the 
constellation  in  four  opposite  positions.  This  etTort  led  to  an  un- 
foreseen result  which  surprised  me.  In  a  flash  of  mental  vision  I 
perceived  a  cjuadrupled  image  of  the  entire  constellation,  standing 
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out  in  scintillating  brilliancy  from  the  intense  darkness  of  the 
wintry  sky  (fig.  8,  no.  3).  At  the  same  moment  I  saw  that  it  bore 
the  semblance  of  a  symmetrical  swastika  of  giant  proportions. 
This  fact,  so  unexpectedly  realized,  gave  rise  to  such  an  absorbing 
train  of  new  ideas  and  interpretations  of  the  data  I  had  accumu- 
lated, that  I  left  my  window,  on  that  memorable  night,  with  a  grow- 
ing perception  of  the  deep  and  powerful  influence  the  prolonged 
observation  of  Polaris  and  the  circum polar  constellations  would 
naturally  have  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  primitive  man.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  composite  im- 
age of  Polaris,  Ursa  Major,  and  certain  forms  of  the  swastika,  I 
started  on  a  fresh  line  of  investigation,  and  devoted  myself  to  the 
study  of  primitive  astronomy  and  its  influence  upon  the  intellect- 


* 


ual  development  of  mankind  in  general  and  the  American  races  in 
particular.  After  having  worked,  during  thirteen  years,  without 
any  preconceived  ideas  about  the  ancient  Mexican  civilization  and 
without  formulating  any  general  conclusion  concerning  it,  I  saw  all 
the  knowledge  I  had  slowly  acquired  fall  into  rank  and  file  and 
organize  itself  into  a  simple  and  harmonious  whole. 

Realizing  this  I  perceived  how,  with  the  orijzin  of  the  swastika, 
I  had  found  the  origin  of  the  set  of  primeval  ideas  which  had  gov- 
erned the  human  race  from  its  infancy  and  which,  in  Mexican  and 
Central  American  civilizations,  ultimately  developed  into  their  in- 
genious system  of  government  and  social  organization. 
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The  sequel  to  the  above  episode  was  that,  with  the  aid  of  ray 
movable  star-chart,  I  made  the  following  notes  of  the  apparent 
positions  of  the  eireumpolar  constellations  at  the  times  of  sunrise, 
midnight  and  sunset,  choosing  the  periods  of  the  solstices  and 
equinoxes  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  division  of  the  year  (pi.  i). 
Whilst  studying  these  I  realized  that  the  midnight  position  was 
tho  only  stjible  one,  since  the  actual  visibility  of  the  constellations 
before  dawn  and  after  dusk  would  be  subject  to  considerable  vari- 
ation, according  to  seasons,  latitudes  and  atmospherical  conditions. 
Having  noted  these  positions,  I  next  combined  them  separately, 
obtaining  the  remarkable  results  given  in  fig.  4.  The  combined 
midnight  positions  of  the  Ursa  Major  or  Minor,  at  the  four  divi- 
sions of    the  3'ear,  yielded  symmetrical  swastikas,  the  forms  of 
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which  were  identical  with  the  different  types  of  swastika  or  cross- 
symbols  (the  normal,  ogee  and  volute,  etc.),  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  remote  anticjuity  and  are  reproduced  here  for 
comparison  (])l.  ii^a-f).  Reflection  showed  me  that  such  com- 
posite pictures  of  the  Ursa  constellations  constituted  an  exact 
record  of  their  annual  rotation,  and  afforded  a  perfect  sign  for 
the  period  of  a  year.  I  moreover  perceived  how  the  association 
of  rotatory  motion  with  the  advance  of  time,  and  its  division  into 
iixed  ])eriods  or  cycles,  would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  annual  rotation  of  the  star-groups. 

The  Calendar-Swastika,  or  cross  of  ancient  Mexico  (pi.  ii,  g) 
constitutes  an  absolute  proof  of  the  native  association  of  the 
cross-symbol  with  the  ideas  of  rotatory  motion  and  the  progress  of 
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time,  and  furnishes  an  indication  that,  in  an  analogous  manner, 
the  swastika  may  have  been  primarily  and  generally  employed  by 
primitive  races,  as  a  sign  for  a  year  or  cycle.  A  close  scrutiny  of 
the  respective  forms  of  the  crosses  yielded  by  Ursse  Major  and 
Minor  shows  that  the  normal  swastika  and  suavastika  may  be  ex- 
plained as  the  separate  representations  of  the  two  constellations — 
the  angular  break  in  the  outline  of  Ursa  Major  suggesting  the 
direction  of  the  bend  to  the  right  of  the  arms  of  the  normal  swas- 
tika, whilst  the  form  of  Ursa  Minor  obviously  suggests  the  bend 
to  the  left  which  is  characteristic  of  the  suavastika. 

My  growing  conviction  that  the  Bear  constellations  had  furnished 


Fio.  8. 

the  archetype  of  the  different  forms  of  swastika  and  cross-sym- 
bols, found  subsequent  support  when  I  referred  to  the  map  show- 
ing the  geographical  distribution  of  the  ancient  symbol  published 
by  Prof.  Thomas  Wilson  in  his  valuable  and  comprehensive  mono- 
graph on  the  subject,^  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  informa- 


1  The  Sirastlka.  Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1894.  Washington,  1896. 
Daring  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  aldo  consulted  the  following  works,  from 
which  some  forms  of  swastika  are  likewise  reproduced  on  pi.  ii:  Le  slgne  de  la 
Croix  ayant  le  Christlanlsme.  Gabriel  de  Mortlllet.  Paris,  1H66.  Zur  Geschlchte 
der  Swastika.  Zmigrodskl,  Braunschweig,  1890.  La  migration  des  symboles.  Comtc 
Goblet  d'AMellA.    Paris,  1891. 
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mately,  the  date  in  tlje  world's  liistory  when  the  ^WAstiku  begun  to 
be  emploved  as  ti  symbol,  next  oeeiirred  to  me*  Piuzxi  Stnyt  's 
6tiit'*niap,  discussed  and  reprodiieed  in  Professor  Loekyers  work 
already  cited  (fig,  6),  ilUifttrales  the  changes  of  din^ction  of  the 
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earth's  axis  in  space,  which  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes  and  has  a  cycle  of  something  like  25,000  or 
26,000  years.  Reference  to  this  star-map  (fig.  6)  proved  that  the 
observations,  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  swastika  as  a  symbol, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  made  until  after  Ursa  Major  had  be- 
come circumpolar,  about  4,000  B.  C.  At  that  period,  when  Dra- 
conis  was  the  pole-star,  the  circle  described  about  it  by  Ursa  Major 
was  considerably  closer  than  it  is  at  present.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  (fig.  7),  subject  to  correction,  demonstrate  the  rela- 
tive distance  of  the  constellation  about  2,770  B.  C,  1,800  B.  C, 
and  2,000  A.  D.,  and  show  how  much  more  strikingly  impressive 
the  polar  region  of  the  heavens  was  in  remote  antiquity. 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  some  of  the  ideas  which  would  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  primitive  observer. 
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Fig.  7. 


after  he  had  recognized  the  apparent  immovability  of  the  polar- 
star,  concentrated  his  attention  upon  this  feature,  and  contrasted 
it  with  the  varying  motions  of  all  other  celestial  bodies  in  general 
and  with  the  rotation  of  the  circumpolar  star-groups  in  particular. 
This  recognition  would  lead  to  his  gradually  learning  to  utilize 
Polaris  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  direction.  His  appreciation  of 
valuable  guidance  rendered  in  perilous  wanderings  would  develop 
feelings  of  trust,  dependence  and  gratitude  towards  the  one  change- 
less star  which  permanently  rendered  valuable  services  and  under 
whose  guidance  difficult  and  essential  nocturnal  expeditions  could 
be  safely  undertaken.  Superiority  and,  eventually,  extensive  su- 
pernatural power  would  more  and  more  be  attributed  to  it,  as  knowl- 
edge was  gained  of  the  laws  of  motion  from  which  it  alone  seemed 
to  be  exempt.  This  exemption  would  cause  it  to  be  viewed  as  supe- 
rior to  all  other  heavenly  bodies  and  even  to  the  sun,  and  it  is  easy 
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to  see  how  this  idea,  becoming  predominant,  might  cause  the  cult 
of  the  pole-star  to  disestablish  an  organized  sun-cult  amongst  some 
tribes.  Historical  evidence,  to  which  I  shall  revert  more  fully,proves, 
indeed,  that  a  native  American  ruler  and  reformer  actually  employed 
the  following  reasoning  in  order  to  convert  his  council  and  people 
from  the  worship  of  the  sun  to  that  of  a  superior  divinity  which 
could  have  been  no  other  but  Polaris  :  *^It  is  not  possible  that  the  sun 
should  be  the  God  who  created  all  things,  for  if  so  he  would  some- 
times rest  and  light  up  the  whole  world  from  one  spot.  Thus  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  but  that  there  is  someone  who  directs  him  and 
this  truly  is  the  true  Creator." 

These  words  shed  a  whole  flood  of  light  upon  primitive  relig- 
ious ideas  at  an  early  stage  of  development.  They  prove  that  the 
association  of  repose  and  immovability  with  the  supreme  power 
signified  a  radical  change  of  thought,  based  upon  prolonged  as- 
tronomical observation,  and  indicated  intellectual  advancement. 
Attempts  to  render  the  new  idea  objective,  to  express  it  and  im- 
press it  upon  the  multitude,  would  naturally  end  in  the  production 
of  images  of  the  supernatural  power,  representing  or  typifying 
immovability,  changelessness,  strength  combined  with  absolute 
repose. 

It  is  thus  rendered  evident  what  a  deep  significance  may  be  em- 
bodied in  the  rudest  images  of  supernatural  beings  in  attitudes  of 
repose,  since  a  prolonged  course  of  astronomical  observation  and 
reasoning  may  have  preceded  their  production. 

Simultaneously  with  the  recognition  of  Polaris  as  an  immutable 
centre  of  axial  energy,  the  rotatory  movement  of  Ursa  Major  must 
have  excited  interest  and  observation.  It  was  inevitable  that  star- 
gazers  should  gradually  recognize  a  constant  agreement  between 
certain  positions  of  Ursa  Major  and  Cassiopeia  after  dusk  for  in- 
stance, and  the  annual  recurrence  of  rain,  verdure  and  bountiful 
food-supplies. 

The  members  of  a  tribe  who,  more  observant  than  others,  had 
learned  to  associate  certain  positions  of  these  constellations  with 
the  seasons  and,  as  a  consequence,  were  able  to  decide  when  expe- 
ditions to  distant  localities,  in  quest  of  game  or  fruit,  might  be 
successfully  undertaken,  would  naturally  assume  leadership  and 
command  obedience  and  respect. 

The  sense  of  responsibility,  superiority  and,  possibly,  rivalry 
would  act  upon  such  individuals  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  further 
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observation  and  thought  and  it  is  evident  that,  as  their  mental 
faculties  expanded  and  one  generation  transmitted  its  store  of  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  to  the  next,  a  regular  caste  of  astronomer- 
leaders  would  develop,  with  a  tendency  to  conceal  the  secrets  of 
their  power  from  the  ignorant  majority.  A  broken  line,  carved  on 
a  rock  by  one  of  these  primitive  observers,  would  have  constituted 
a  valuable  secret  note  of  the  position  of  Ursa  Major  on  a  memo- 
rable occasion  and  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  mystic  or  magical 
sign  by  the  uninitiated.  A  series  of  such  inscriptions  might  rep- 
resent the  store  of  astronomical  knowledge  accumulated  by  several 
generations  of  observers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recognize  that 
such  astronomical  records  as  these  were  probably  the  first  which 
men  were  impelled  to  perpetuate  in  a  lasting  form ;  since  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  permanently  available  for 
reference  at  prolonged  intervals  of  time.  What  is  more,  the  mere 
fact  of  being  obliged  to  refer  to  these  inscriptions  would  cause  the 
astronomers  to  reside  permanently  in  one  locality.  The  habit  of 
consulting  the  prophet  or  oracle  before  undertaking  important 
steps,  involving  the  welfare  of  tl)e  tribe,  would  gradually  cause 
the  rocks  or  cavern  in  which  he  resided  to  be  invested  with  a  cer- 
tain sacredness. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  first  men,  who  rudely  scratched  the 
outline  of  Ursa  Major  or  Minor  on  a  rock,  took  what  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  momentous  steps  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  variety  of  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances would  have  led  many  men,  in  widely-separated  localities 
and  at  diflferent  periods  of  the  world's  history,  to  perform  precisely 
the  same  action.  In  some  cases,  under  favorable  surroundings, 
the  rudimentary  attempt  would  mark  the  starting  point  for  a  long 
line  of  patient  observation  and  study,  which  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  creation  of  centres  of  intellectual  growth,  to  the  association 
of  the  different  positions  of  the  constellation  with  the  seasons  and 
culminate  in  the  habitual  employment  of  a  swastika  as  the  sign 
for  a  year,  or  cycle  of  time.* 

*  I  would  Innert  hero  that  It  wan  only  when  the  proHcnt  lnvc(«tlKat!«»n  w:ih  ulmont 
completed,  that  my  attention  was  urreKtcd  by  a  reference  in  ProfeKi?or  WlIson'H  work, 
already  cited,  to  a  short  article  on  the  Fylfot  and  the  Futhorc  t!r  by  II.  Colley 
March,  M.D. 

Having  succeeded  In  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  TransactiouH  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  (vol.  4,  pp.  1-12, 1886),  in  which  it  appeared,  I  had  the 
extreme  satisfaction  of  finding  that  a  specialist  working  in  another  fleld  and  ap- 
proaching the  problem  from  another  direction  had  come  to  two  of  the  identi<*al 
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The  idea  of  rotatioD,  associated  with  calendar  signs  and  periods, 
finds  its  most  striking  and  convincing  exemplification  in  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  ancient  Mexican  game  ''  of  those  w^ho  fly," 
translated  from  Clavigero  (op.  et  ed.  cit.  p.  236).  This  perform- 
ance, which  furnished  a  diversion  to  the  Spaniards  after  the  Con- 
quest, Iiad  evidently  been,  originally,  connected  with  religious 
ideas.  *^  The  Indians  selected  a  tall,  stout  and  straight  tree,  and, 
lopping  off  its  branches,  planted  it  firmly  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
square  "  (which  was  always  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
had  four  roads  leading  to  it  from  the  four  quarters) .  "On  the 
summit  they  placed  a  large  cylinder  of  wood,  the  shape  of  which 
was  compared  by  the  Spaniards  to  that  of  a  mortar.  Four  strong 
ropes  hung  from  this  and  supported  a  square  frame  composed  of 
four  wooden  beams.  Four  other  ropes  were  fastened  by  one  end 
to  the  i)ole  itself  and  wound  around  it  thirteen  times.  Their  loose 
ends  were  passed  through  holes  in  the  middle  of  each  beam  and 
hung  from  these.  Four  Indians,  masked  as  eagles  or  other  birds, 
ascended  the  pole  singly,  by  means  of  certain  loops  of  cord,  and 
mounting  on  the  cylinder  they  performed  in  this  perilous  position 
a  few  dance-like  movements.  Each  man  then  attached  himself  to 
the  loose  end  of  one  of  the  hanging  ropes,  and  then,  with  a  violent 
jerk  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  four  men  cast  themselves  into 
space  from  their  positions  on  the  beams.  This  simultaneous  move- 
ment caused  the  frame  and  cylinder  to  revolve  and  uncoil  the  ropes 
to  which  the  men  were  fastened  and  these  descended  to  the 
ground  after  performing  a  series  of  widening  circles  in  the  air. 
Meanwhile  a  fifth  individual,  who  had  mounted  the  wooden  cylin- 


conrlusions  that  I  had  rea<*hc(l  In  a  U»tally  different  manner.  This  fact  ronHtltutej*,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  powerful  support  of  the  correctncHs  of  the  vIcwh  we  hold  In 
common  after  having?  formed,  cxprcHHed  and  worked  them  out  In  Huch  a  different 
w^ay,  as  can  be  verified  by  a  comparison  of  our  two  workn. 

Rcferrlnf?  the  reader  to  hln  valuable  and  suKK^^tivc  communication  to  which  f  shall 
revert,  1  shall  merely  mention  here  that  Dr.  Man'h  recoKulxes,  as  1  do,  that  the  "  es- 
sential HUKl?C4tlon  [of  the  swastika  and  fylfot]  Is  of  axial  rotation.*'  He  attributes 
the  original  of  the  swastika  to  the  noirturnal  (not  as  I  do,  to  the  annual)  rotation  of  the 
Ursa  Major  around  Polaris,  and  likewise  refers  to  the  fact  that  about  four  thousand 
years  ago,  the  dn'ular  sweep  of  the  clnuimpolar  c<»nste]latlons  was  far  more  striking 
than  at  present.  After  meeting  on  this  common  ground  our  lines  of  Investigation 
part  company  and  go  wide  asunder,  nor  am  I  able  to  follow  some  of  Dr.  Mar<*h's<"on- 
duslons  such  as,  for  Instiince,  his  opinion  that  the  fylfot  was  a  sign  of  a  "  diurnal 
rotation"  suggested  by  "the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  the  specta- 
tor looke<l  at  them  with  his  back  to  the  north."  On  the  other  hand  I  am  Indebted  to 
him  for  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the  rune  or  futhon:  tlr,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  later. 
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der  after  the  others,  stood  on  this  as  it  revolved,  beating  a  small 
dram  with  one  hand,  whilst  he  held  a  banner  aloft  with  the  other." 
Whilst  it  is  obvious  that  this  peculiar  and  dangerous  performance 
clearly  symbolized  axial  rotation,  typified  by  the  revolving  pivot 
and  the  four  men  in  aerial  motion,  its  full  meaning  and  intention  are 
only  made  clear  by  the  following  explanation  recorded  by  Clavi- 
gero.  '*  The  essential  point  in  this  game  was  to  calculate  so  ex- 
actly the  height  of  the  pole  and  the  length  of  the  ropes,  that  the 
men  should  describe  precisely  thirteen  circles  each  before  reaching 
the  ground,  so  as  to  represent  the  cycle  (of  4  X  13  =)  52  years." 

This  passage  constitutes  absolute  proof  that  the  Mexican  Calen- 
dar system  was  intimately  associated  with  axial  rotation  and  ideas 
such  as  could  only  have  been  derived  from  observation  of  Polaris 
and  of  the  circum polar  constellations.  The  game  itself  was  a 
beautiful  and  well-conceived  illustration  of  the  flight  of  time,  typi- 
fied by  the  aerial  circles  performed  by  the  men  masked  as  birds, 
and  of  its  methodical  division  into  fixed  periods. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  calendar  for  the  present  we  must  re- 
vert to  my  tables  recording  the  apparent  annual  and  nocturnal 
axial  rotation  of  the  circum  polar  constellations. 

Whilst  studying  these  the  reflection  naturally  arose,  that  the 
people  who  observed  Ursa  Major  must  have  paid  equal  attention 
to  Cassiopeia  and  noticed  thnt  these  constellations  ever  occupied 
opposite  positions  to  each  other  as  they  circled  around  the  pole. 
Dwelling  on  the  fact  that  in  ancient  Mexico  Ursa  Major  was  asso- 
ciated with  an  ocelot,  I  remembered  the  many  representations  in 
which  an  ocelot  is  represented  as  confronting  an  eagle,  usually  in 
mortal  combat.  Mexican  war-chiefs  were  classed  into  two  equally 
honorable  grades,  designated  as  the  '^  ocelots  and  the  quauhtlis, 
i.  6.,  eagles."  The  constellation  of  Cassiopeia  presents  to  me,  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  image  of  a  bird  with  outspread  wings, 
whose  head  is  turned  toward  Polaris.  The  fact  that  when  this 
star-group  seems  to  he  above,  Ursa  Major  seems  to  be  below,  and 
vice  versa^  would  obviously  suggest  the  idea  of  an  eternal  combat 
between  two  adversaries  who  alternately  succumbed  and  resusci- 
tated. It  was  interesting  on  reasoning  further,  to  note  that  once 
the  above  idea  had  taken  root  it  must  have  been  impossible  not  to 
associate  in  course  of  time,  the  qua<iruped  and  the  bird  with  the 
elements  to  which  they  seemed  to  pertain,  and  gradually  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  an  everlasting  antagonism  between  the  powers  of 
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the  sky  and  of  the  earth,  or  light  and  darkness,  and  other  opposites 
which  suggested  themselves  naturally,  or  were  artificially  created, 
by  the  fertile  mind  of  man.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  mythical  adversary  of  Tezcatlipoca,  the  ocelot, 
designated  as  Ursa  Major,  is  Huitzilopochtli,  whose  idol,  in  the 
Great  Temple  of  Mexico,  represented  him  masked  as  a  humming- 
birtl  (see  Atlas  Duran) .     The  special  reason  why  this  bird  became 

O  associated  with  the  god  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following  passage 
in  Gomara  (Histoire  g6u6rale 
des  Indes.  Paris,  1584,  chap. 
96,  p.  190):  *'This  bird  died, 
or  rather  fell  asleep  in  the 
month  of  October  and  remained 
attached  by  its  feet  to  a  twig. 
It  awakened  again  in  April  when 
the  flowers  blossomed.  For  this 
reason,  in  the  language  of  the 
country  it  is  named  Huitzitzilin, 
the  resuscitated."  We  therefore 
Fio.  8.  ,,.».. 

see  that  whilst  it  is  stated  in  the 

myth  that  the  ocelot  arose  again  after  having  been  cast  down  from 
the  sky  by  Huitzilopoclitli,  the  very  name  of  the  latter  betokened 
that  the  bird-god  had  also  only  just  '*  resuscitated  '*  from  a  presum- 
ably similar  defeat. 

As  one  and  the  same  object  may  suggest  several  resemblances 
at  the  same  time  or  consecutively,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  group  of 
associations  around  a  single  figure,  I  venture  to  point  out  that  the 
zigzag  form  of  Cassiopeia  may  well  have  been  compared  to  forked 
lightning  and  caused  the  idea  of  lightning  and  thunder  to  become 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  conception  of  a  great  celestial  biixl. 
Again  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  same  star-group  may  have 
more  8trikinji:ly  suggested,  to  other  people,  the  idea  of  the  winding 
body  of  a  serpent  describing  a  perpetual  circle  around  a  central 
star.  In  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  the  serpent  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  time.  It  is  represented  as  encircling  the  cal- 
endar wheel  published  by  Clavigero  (fig.  8).  Four  loops,  formed 
of  its  body,  mark  the  four  divisions  of  the  year.  Twin  serpents, 
whose  heads  and  tails  almost  meet,  are  sculptured  around  the 
famous  calendar-stone  of  Mexico.  Four  serpents  whose  bent 
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bodies  form  a  large  swastika  and  whose  heads  are  directed  towards 
a  central  figure,  are  represented  in  the  Codex  Borgia  in  association 
with  calendar-signs  (fig.  9,  c/.  F6j6rvary,  p.  24).  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  in  detail  to 
Mexican  serpent- symbolism 
further  on. 

Meanwhile  I  would  submit 
the  interesting  results  ob- 
tained on  combining  the  po- 
sitions apparently  assumed 
by  the  circumpolar  constella- 
tions during  a  single  night. 
The  tables  exhibit  four  com- 
posite groups  representing 
the  positions  at  the  solstitial 
and  equinoctial  periods  (fig. 
10). 

The  night  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  longest  of  the  year,  yielded 
alone  a  symmetrical  figure.  It  resembled  the  well-known  triske- 
lion,  the  companion-symbol   of   the    swastika  (figs.  10  and  11). 


Fig.  9. 
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Just  as  this  had  proved  to  be  the  most  natural  of  year  symbols,  so 
the  triskelion  revealed  itself  as  a  natural  sign  of  the  winter  solstice, 
the  period  recognized  and  celebrated  by  most  inhabitants  of  the 
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northern  hemisphere  a«  the  turning-point  of  the  year,     lu  a  climate 
like  that  of  Mexico  nii<l  Central  .4merif'si,  liowrever,  where  the  year 


X; 


Fii!.  n. 

divided  itself  iiatumliy  hito  a  dry  arrd  a  rainy  season,  it  is  evident 
that  the  winter  ssolfttiee  would  be  lea«  oli- 
9er%Hfd  and  that  the  ardeijtly -deal red  reeiir- 
rcnce  of  the  rainy  Heanon,  after  a  hmg  and 
trying  period  of  dronghL  nhonld  lie  re- 
ganlerl  as  the  anmial  event  of  ntinost  im- 
portance. Indeed,  if  carefnlly  looked  into, 
the  entire  religions  cnlt  of  lliese  people 
seems  to  express  but  one  trrent  slrngiijling 
ery  to  tlie  God  of  Natuie  for  life-giving  rain, 
and  a  hynni  of  thanksgiving  for  the  annual, 
jjreeious,  butnneertutn  gift  of  waliM\ 

To  tlnvne  snpplicauta  the  winter  solstice 
betokened  Httleor  notliing  and  it  ia  not  snr* 
[jrirting  to  find  no  proofs  of  the  employment 
of  the  triskeiiiHi  as  a  sacred  symbol  in  an- 
cient Mexico.  On  the  other  liand,  it  has 
been  traced  by  Mr.  WilloughViy  on  potl^^ry 
from  Aikansas,  and  in  Scandinavia,  where 
Mie  circumpolar  eonatellalions  have  donht- 
lei^sly  been  observed  from  remote  time«,  and 
tlie  winter  solstice  has  ever  been  hailed 
as  the  he  rale  i  of  coming  spnug,  the  tris- 
kelion  is  often  found  associated  with  the 
swastika. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Thomas  Wilson's 
work  alreaily  citetl  for  the  two  following 
illnstrations  of  objects  exhibiting  itiis  as- 
sociation. The  first  is  a  spearhead  found 
in  Brandotdinrg,  Germany  (fig.  12).  Tlie 
second  is  a  bronze  brooch  from  Scandinavia, 

to  which  1  shall  presently  revert  (fig.  l:i).     It  exhibits,  bi*wides  the 
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triskelion,  swastika  and  circle,  the  S-shaped  figure  which  was,  as 
I  shall  show  further  on,  the  sign  actually  employed  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Mayas  as  the  image  of  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor, 
whose  outline  it  indeed  effectually  reproduces. 

Before  referring  to  the  Mexican  and  Maya  representations  of 
the  star-group,  I  would  next  demonstrate  that  the  sacred  numbers 
of  Mexico,  and  of  other  countries  situated 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  coincide  exactly 
with  the  number  of  stars  in  the  circumpolar 
constellations  themselves  and  in  simple  com- 
binations of  the  same. 

Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor  each  con- 
tains seven  stars,  and  the  number  seven  is 
the  most  widely-spread  sacred  number. 
Ancient  traditions  record  that  the  race  in- 
habiting Mexico  consisted  of  seven  tribes 
who  traced  their  separate  origins  to  seven 
caves,  situated  in  the  north.  In  memory  of 
these,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  there 
were  seven  places  of  sacrifice  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  I  shall  recur  to  the  number  seven 
further  on,  in  discussing  the  native  social 
organization,  and  now  direct  attention  to 
the  five  stars  of  Cassiopeia  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  combination  of  the  stars  in  this  con- 
stellation with  Polaris  and  Ursa  Major  yields  the  number  thirteen. 
This  result  is  specially  interesting  since  the  entire  Calendar-system 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  is  based  on  the  combination  of  the  nu- 
merals 13  +  7  =  20,  the  latter  again  being  4X5. 

On  the  other  hand  the  same  number,  13,  is  also  obtained  by  the 
combination  of  the  Ursae  star-groups  with  Polaris.  The  number 
5  is  constantly  yielded  by  Cassiopeia  and  the  four-fold  repetitions 
of  the  groups  supply  the  suggestion  of  the  number  4.  The  com- 
bination of  Ursa  Minor  and  Cassiopeia  yields  12.  The  accompany- 
ing figure  exhibits  swastikas  composed  of  Ursa  Minor  accompanied 
by  Ursa  Major  and  Cassiopeia  separated  affd  combined  (fig.  14). 
I  next  direct  attention  to  the  peculiar  difference  in  the  numerical 
values  of  the  Ursae  swastikas. 

In  the  first,  the  central  star,  surrounded  by  four  repetitions  of 
the  seven- star  constellation,  yielded  a  total  of  twenty-nine  stars  — 
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4X5  +  9.  Further  combinations  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
Uraa  Major  swastika  (fig.  4).  The  analysis  of  the  Ursa  Minor 
swastika  is  not  so  simple  and  occasions  a  certain  perplexity. 

When  I  had  first  combined  the  four  positions  of  this  constellation, 
I  had,  naturally,  and  without  further  thought,  figured  Polaris  but 
once,  as  the  fixed  centre,  whereas  1  had  repeated  the  other  stars  of 
the  compact  group  four  times.  It  was  not  until  I  began  to  count 
the  stars  in  the  swastika  that  I  realized  how  I  had,  unconsciously, 
made  one  central  star  stand  for  four,  and  thus  deprived  the  com- 
posite group  of  the  numerical  value  of  tliree  stars.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  repeated  the  entire  constellation  four  times,  I  obtained  a 
swastika  with  four  repetitions  of  Polaris  in  the  middle.  In  this 
way,  however,  Polaris  became  displaced,  and  the  idea  of  a  fixed 
centre  was  entirely  lost.  A  third  possible  method  of  composing 
the  swastika  was  to  allow  one  central  star  for  each   cross-arm. 


KlO.  14. 

But  this  gave  two  central  stars,  each  of  which  would  rei»resent  two 
stars.  Unless  enclosed  in  a  circle  and  considered  as  a  central 
group  by  themselves,  the  four  and  the  two  repetitions  of  Polaris 
could  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  pivot  or  fixed  centre.  The  three 
respective  numerical  values  obtained  from  these  experimental  com- 
binations were  4  X  6  +  1  =  25,  4  X  7  =  2«,  and  finally  2  X  13  or 
4  X  6  +  2  z=  26.  In  each  swastika  the  ceutral  star  forcibly  stood 
for  and  represented  two  or  four  (fig.  15). 

In  the  triskelions  the  same  perplexity  arose :  if  Polaris  was  re- 
peated, the  idea  of  a  fixed  centre  was  lost  (fig.  15);  if  figured 
singly,  it  novei'theles9  necessarily  and  inevitably  stood  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  three  stars.  Ueasoning  from  my  own  experience,  I 
iould  but  perceive,  in  the  foregoing  facts,  a  fruitful  and  constant 
source  of  mental  suj»gestions,  the  natural  outcome  of  which  would 
be  the  association  of  the  central  star  with  an  enhanced  numerical 
4(;g 
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value,  and  a  familiaritv  with  the  idea  of  ones^ar  being  an  embodi- 
ment of  two,  three  or  four. 

As  the  evolution  of  religious  thought  and  symbolism  progressed, 
this  idea  would  obviously  l^ad  to  the  conception  of  a  single  being 
uniting  several  natures  in  his  person.  In  this  connection  it  is  cer- 
tainly extremely  interesting  to  find  the  serpent  associated  with  the 
Calendar  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  its  Nahuatl  name  being  homony- 
mous for  twin,  t.  e.  two,  and  the  Maya  for  serpent,  can  or  carrij 
being  homonymous  for  the  number  four.  The  serpent  was,  there- 
fore, in  both  countries  the  most  suggestive  and  appropriate  symbol 
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which  could  possibly  have  been  employed  in  pictography,  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  dual  or  quadruple  natures  embodied  in  a  single 
figure.^  Added  to  this  the  circumstance  that,  to  the  native  mind, 
the  serpent,  upon  merely  shedding  its  skin,  lived  again,  we  can 
understand  why  the  ancient  Mexicans  not  only  employed  it  as  a 

>  Besides  the  word  coatlsstvf\u,  the  Mexicans  had  another  term  to  express  some- 
thing double,  in  pairs.  A  plant  with  two  shoots  was  named  xolotl.  Double  agave 
plants,  or  maize  when  occasionally  met  with,  were  regarded  with  superstition  and 
named  me-zolotl.  The  pretty  little  parroquets,  popularly  known  as  ♦•  love-birds  " 
from  their  habit  of  constant  association,  In  pairs,  were  named  xolotl.  The  clrcum 
stance  that  the  term  for  blrds'-down  was  also  xolotl  may  explain  why  the  down-feiithers 
of  eagles  and  other  birds  were  employed  and  played  a  certain  rdle  In  ritual  observances. 
They  expressed  and  conveyed  the  sound  of  a  word  which  meant  sometlilng  double 
and  could  therefore  be  used  to  symbolize  u  variety  of  meanings  relating  to  multipli- 
cation or  propagation.  That  the  Mexicans  figuratively  connected  blrds'down  with 
generation  Is  proven  by  the  well-known  myth  of  the  birth  of  llultzilopochtli  from  the 
union  of  a  ball  of  blrds'-down  and  a  goddess  named  "  she  with  the  petticoat  of  ser- 
pents"   (Sahagun,  book  iii,  chap.  i). 

Tufts  of  blrds'-down  figure.  In  the  B.  N.  MS.,  on  the  shield  of  the  feumlc  ancestress 
of  the  human  race,  one  of  whose  numerous  titles  was  tod,  =  "  our  grandmother," 
to  express  which  the  figure  of  a  cltll  or  hare  was  sometimes  employed  In  pictog- 
raphy. Of  her  It  was  said,  that  she  bore  only  twins,  a  figure  of  speech  meaning  great 
productiveness,  just  as  the  female  divinity  is  also  termed  "  the  woman  with  40O 
breasts  "  (text  to  p.  29,  Vatican  Codex,  Klngsborough,  vols,  ii  and  v).  In  the  text  to 
the  Telleriano-Remensls  Codex  (Klngsborough,  vol.  i,  pi.  24),  we  And  Xolotl,  a  deity 
wearing  the  shell-symbol  of  Quetzalcoatl,  directly  named  "  the  god  of  twins." 
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symbol  of  an  eternal  renewal  or  continuation  of  time  and  of  life, 
but  also  combined  it  with  the  idea  of  fecundity  and  reproductiveness. 
In  Yucatan  where  the  Maya  for  serpent,  can,  is  almost  homony- 
mous with  cann  =  sk^'  or  heaven  and  the  adjective  caaidil  =.  celes- 
tial, divine,  the  idea  of  a  divine  or  celestial  serpent  would  naturally 
suggest  itself.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find,  in  both  coun- 
tries, tlie  name  of  serpent  bestowed  as  a  title  upon  a  supreme,  ce- 
lestial embodiment  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  its  image  employed 
to  express  this  association  in  objective  form.  In  Yucatan  one 
of  the  surnames  of  Itzamna,  the  supreme  divinity,  was  Cauil,  a 
name  clearly  related  to  caanlil  =  divine  and  can  =  serpent. 

In  Mexico  the  duality  and  generative  force  implied  by  the  word 
*'coatr'  are  clearly  recognizable  in  the  native  invocations  addressed 
to  ''  Our  lord  Quetzalcoatl  the  Creator  and  Maker  or  Former,  who 
dwells  in  heaven  and  is  the  lord  of  the  earth  [Tlaltecuhtli]  ;  who  is 
our  celestial  father  and  mother,  great  lord  and  great  lady,  whose 
title  is  Ome-Tecuhtli  [literally,  two-lord  =  twin  lord]  and  Ome- 
Cihuatl  [literally,  two-lady  =  twin  lady"]  (Sahagun,  book  vi,  chaps. 
25,  32  and  34). 

The  following  data  will  suffice  to  render  it  quite  clear  that  the 
Mexicans  and  Mayas  employed  the  serpent  as  an  expressive  sym- 
bol merely,  signifying  the  generative  force  of  the  Creator  to  whom 
alone  they  rendered  homage.  It  is  no  less  an  authority  than  Friar 
Bartholomew  de  las  Casas  who  maintained  that  **  in  many  parts  of 
the  [American]  Continent,  the  natives  had  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  ;  they  believed  that  He  created  the  Universe  and 
was  its  Lord  and  governed  it.  And  it  was  to  Him  they  addressed 
their  sacrifices,  their  cult  and  homage,  in  their  necessities  .  .  ." 
(Historia  Apologetica,  chap.  121). 

Friar  Bartholomew  specially  adds  that  this  was  the  case  in  Mex- 
ico according  to  the  authority  of  Spanish  missionaries  and  no  one 
can  doubt  that  this  was  the  case  when  they  read  that  in  the  native 
invocations,  preserx'ed  by  Sahagun,  the  supreme  divinity  is  de- 
scribed as  ^*  invisible  and  intangible,  like  the  air,  like  the  darkness 
of  night,"  or  as  the  *'  lord  who  is  always  present  in  all  places,  who 
is  [as  impenetrable  as]  an  abyss,  who  is  named  the  wind  [air  or 
breath]  and  the  night."  "All  things  ol>ey  him,  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse depends  upon  his  will  —  he  is  the  creator,  sustainer,  the  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient."  He  is  termed  "the  father  and  mother  of 
all,"  "  the  great  god  and  the  great  goddess,"  "  our  lord  and  protec- 
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tor  who  is  most  powerful  and  most  humane,"  —  '*our  lord  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  bestow  all  contentment,  sweetness,  happiness,  wealth 
and  prosperity,  because  thou  alone  art  the  lord  of  all  things." 
One  prayer  concludes  thus:  ''Live  and  reign  forever  in  all 
peace  and  repose  thou  who  art  our  lord,  our  shelter,  our  comfort, 
who  art  most  kind,  most  bountiful,  invisible  and  impalpable!" 
(Sahagun,  book  vi,  on  the  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy  and  the- 
ology of  the  Mexicans,  chaps.  1-40).  It  is  related  that,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  ruler  of  Texcoco,  Nezahual-coyotl 
erected  a  temple  to  the  Unknown  God  ...  It  consisted  of 
nine  stories,  to  symbolize  the  nine  heavens.  The  exterior  of  the 
tenth,  which  formed  the  top  of  the  nine  other  stories,  was  painted 
black  with  stars.  Its  interior  was  encrusted  with  gold,  precious 
stones  and  feathers  and  held  ''  the  said  god,  who  was  unknown, 
unseen,  shapeless  and  formless"  (Ixtlilxochitl,  Historia  Chichi- 
meca  ed.  Chavero,  p.  227  ;  see  also  p.  244).  A  passage  in  Saha- 
gun (book  VI,  chap,  vii)  states  that  ''the  invisible  and  imageless 
god  of  the  Chichimecs  was  named  Yoalli-ehecatl  [literally,  night-air 
or  wind],  which  means  the  invisible  and  impalpable  god  .  .  . 
by  whose  virtue  all  live,  who  directs  by  merely  exerting  his  wis- 
dom and  will."  In  the  Codex  Fuenleal  (chap. 
1)  the  remarkable  title  of  "  wheel  of  the  winds 
=  Yahualliehecatl,"  is  recorded  as  "another 
name  for  Quetzalcoatl."  This  undeniably 
proves  that  the  Mexicans  not  only  figured  the 
Deity  by  the  image  of  a  serpent  but  also 
thought  of  him  as  a  wheel  which  obviously 
symbolized  centrical  force,  rotation,  lordship 
over  the  four  quarters,  t,  e, ,  universal  rulership. 

Returning  from  these  ideas  of  later  development  to  the  primitive 
source  of  their  suggestion,  let  us  now  examine  the  native  picture 
of  Xonecuilli,  Ursa  Minor,  preserved  in  the  unpublished  Acade- 
mia  MS.  of  Sahagun's  Historia,  in  Madrid  (tig.  16,  no.  1).  It  is  an 
exact  representation  of  the  star-group.  The  fact  that  the  seven 
stars  are  figured  of  the  same  size  in  accurate  relation  to  each  other, 
either  proves  that  the  eyesight  of  the  native  astronomers  was  ex- 
tremely keen  and  their  atmosphere  remarkably  clear,  or  that  possi- 
bly, the  minor  stars  of  the  group  were  more  brilliant  in  ancient 
times,  than  they  are  now.     Astronomers  tell  us,  for  instance,  that 
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as  late  as  the  seventeenlb  century  the  star  in  the  body  of  Ursa 
Major  nearest  to  the  tail,  was  as  bright  as  the  others,  while  it  is 
now  of  the  fourth  magnitude  only. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  shape  of  the  constellation  resembles 
an  S.  An  SS  sign  is  mentioned  by  Sahagun  (Historia,  book  viii, 
chap.  8)  as  occurring  frequently,  as  a  symbolical  design  on  native 
textile  fabrics.  It  figures  as  such,  in  the  black  garments  of  the 
female  consort  of  Mictlantecuhtli  in  the  Vienna  Codex,  pp.  28  and 
83.  He  denounces  it  as  suspect  and  hints  that  it  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  ancient  religion. 

S-shaped  sacred  cakes,  called  Xonecuilli,  were  made  during  the 
feast  of  Macuilxochitl  =  five  flowers,  and  are  figured  (fig.  16,  no.  2) 
in  the  B.  N.  MS.  (p.  69)  with  a  four-cornered  cross-shaped  cake  of 
a  peculiar  form  (fig.  20,  in),  which  is  found  associated  with  five 
dots  or  circles  in  the  Codices  and  also  with  the  Tecpatl-symbol  of 
the  North  (fig.  20,  i  and  ii). 

A  recurs^ed  staff,  which  is  held  in  the  hand  of  a  deity  in  the 
B.  N.  MS.  is  designated  in  the  text  as  a  xonofjuitl  (fig.  16,  no.  8). 
Amongst  the  insignia  of  the  ^^  gods,"  sent  as  presents  by  Monte- 
zuma to  Cort6s  upon  his  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  were  three  such 
recurved  "  sceptres,"  the  descriptions  of  which  I  have  collated 
and  translated  in  my  paper  on  the  Atlatl  or  Spear-thrower  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans  (Peabody  Museum  Papers,  vol.  1,  no.  8,  Cam- 
bridge, 1891,  p.  22).  In  this  work  I  presented  my  reasons  for 
concluding  that  these  recurved  sceptres  were  ceremonial  forms  of 
the  atlatl.  I  now  perceive  that  they  were  endowed  with  deeper 
significance  and  meaning.  The  Nahuatl  text  of  Sahagun's  Lauren- 
tian  MS.  of  the  Historia  de  laConquista  (lib.  xii,  chap,  iv)  re- 
cords the  name  of  one  of  these  staffs  as  *'  hecaxonecuilli,"  literally 
''  the  curved  or  bent  over,  air  or  wind,"  and  describes  it  as  made 
of  "  bent  or  curved  wood,  inlaid  with  stars  formed  of  white  jade  ^ 
chalchihuite."  This  passage  authorizes  the  conclusion  that  four 
representations  in  the  B.  N.  MS.  of  black  recurved  sceptres,  ex- 
hibiting a  series  of  white  dots,  are  also  heca-xonoquitl,  inlaid  with 
stars,  and  that  all  of  these  are  none  other  but  conventional  repre- 
sentations of  the  constellation  Xonecuilli,  the  Ursa  Minor.  In 
each  case  the  deity,  carrying  the  star-image,  also  displays  the  eca- 
cozcatl  the  "jewel  of  the  wind,"  the  well-known  symbol  of  the 
wind-god.  In  one  of  these  pictures  (p.  60)  he  not  only  bears  in 
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hift  hand  the  star-image,  but  also  exhibits  a  star-group  on  his  head- 
dress, consisting  of  a  central-star,  on  a  dark  ground,  surrounded 
by  a  blue  ring.  Attached  to  this  against  a  dark  ground,  six  other 
stars  are  depicted,  making  seven  in  all.  In  connection  with  this 
star-group  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  hieroglyph,  designated 
by  Fra  Diego  de  Landa  as  *'  the  character  with  _ 

which  the  Mayas  began  their  count  of  days*  or 
calendar  and  named  Hun-Imix,"  furnishes  a  case 
of  an  identical  though  inverted  group  (Relacion 
de  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan,  ed.  B.  de  Bourbourg, 
p.  287).  Enclosed  in  a  black  ring,  the  glyph  dis- 
plays, above,  a  large  black  dot  with  six  smaller 
ones  grouped  in  a  semicircle  about  it,  and  below, 
four  perpendicular  bars. 

Subject  to  correction,  I  am  inclined  to  interpret 
this  glyph  as  a  hieratic  sign  for  the  constellation 
Ursa  Minor  and  its  four  movements,  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  furnishing  a  valuable  proof  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Maya  Calendar. 

The  seemingly  inappropriate  procedure  of  fig- 
uring shining  stars  by  l^lack  dots  actually  fur- 
nishes the  strongest  proof  that  a  star  group  is 
thus  represented;  for,  in  the  Maya  language, 
**  ek "  is  a  homonym  for  star  and  black,  and  a 
black  spot  was,  in  consequence,  the  most  expres- 
sive sign  for  a  star.  This  fact  affords  a  valuable 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  ocelot,  whose 
skin  is  spotted  with  black,  was  employed  as  the 
figure  of  the  nocturnal  sky,  and  clearly  proves 
that  the  Mexicans  adopted  this  symbol  and  its 
meaning  from  the  Mayas. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  S-shapcd  sign.  Its 
association  with  images  of  star  is  further  exem- 
plified in  Mexican  Codices.  It  occurs  on  the  wall 
of  a  temple,  in  combination  with  symbols  for  stars 
and  the  North-Mictlan,  which  consist  in  this  case,  of  skulls  nn<l 
cross-bones  (fig.  17,  ii). 

In  the  Dresden  Codex,  of  Maya  origin,  there  is  an  extremely 
important  page  on  which  the  S-sign  occurs  in  connection  with  twin 
deities,  besides  rain  and  cross  symbols  (fig.  17,  i).     A  careful  ex- 
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ami  nation  of  the  group  shows  that  one  of  the  seated  figures  is 
accompaDicd  by  a  downpour  of  water  (painted  blue  in  the  origi- 
nal), besides  the  S-symbol  which  is  also  repeated  above  the  head 
of  his  companion.  Higher  up,  on  the  same  page,  the  S  occurs  again 
in  a  group  of  glyphs  alongside  of  twin-seated  figures.  These,  as 
well  as  the  single-seated  form  beneath  them,  have  an  eye  or  a  large 
black  spot  surmounted  by  dots  instead  of  a  head  (Vocabulaire 
de  Tecriture  hieratique  de  Yucatan,  p.  38).  Monsieur  L^on  de 
Rosny  has  identified  tliis  figure,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Codex 
Troano,  as  the  image  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Mayas,  of 
whom  more  anon,  one  of  whose  titles  was  Kin-ich-ahau,  literally 
Sun-eye  lord. 

A  similar  sign  consisting  of  the  lower  half  of  a  human  body 
seated,  with  a  large  eye  on  its  knees  is  repeated  several  times  in 
the  Borgian  Codex.  This  form  is  also  figured  as  seated  in  a  tem- 
ple, without  the  eye-star,  but  three  stars  are  on  the  roof  and  the 
S-sign  is  on  the  lower  wall  of  the  building  (Borgian  Codex,  p.  16). 

The  above  facts  demonstrate  that,  in  both  MSS.  derived  from 
different  sources,  the  same  association  of  ideas  is  expressed.*  The 
S  sign  appears  in  connection  with  twin-  or  single-seated  forms,  sur- 
mounted by  a  symbol  for  star.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  lay 
further  stress  upon  the  obvious  facts :  that  the  only  celestial  body 
which  could  possibly  have  been  associated  with  a  seated  form,  sug- 
gesting repose,  was  Polaris.  It  is,  moreover,  only  by  assuming  that 
the  sign  of  the  seated  star  represents  the  stationary  pole-star  that 
its  combination  in  the  Codices  with  the  S-sign  — Xonecuilli  — Ursa 
Minor,  can  be  understood.  1  likewise  draw  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  S,  or  single  representation  of  the  constellation, 
may  well  have  been  employed  as  a  sign  for  the  summer  solstice, 

^The  full  meaning  wliU*h  niny  have  been  attached  to  the  eyc-Bymbol  in  both  Nah- 
uatl  and  Maya  lauguageH  is  Bet  forth  in  the  following  notes  which  I  give  merely  for 
the  HUggestion  they  ronvey  of  a  deep  meaning  having  been  attached  to  the  eye-nym- 
bol.  The  Nahuatl  word  for  eye  is  ix-tflolotU,  but  in  pictography  it  represented  the 
]>honctic  value  of  ix  only.  It  may,  therefore,  have  been  employed  as  a  cursive 
sign  for  face=ij://»  and  the  fact  that  it  figures  in  the  centre  of  the  syml>ol  olliu,  where 
a  face  sometimes  oc<'urs,  conllrms  this  surmise.  In  the  Maya  language  the  word  for 
eye  is  ich,  which  is  practically  identical  with  the  NaliuntI  ix,  and  this  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  following  words,  the  meanings  of  which  are  worth  cx>nsidering  In 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  shown  to  have  been  employed  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  star,  in  both  languages:  Ix-machun=etemal,  without  beginning,  ix- 
mayam  =forever,  continuously,  without  interruption,  ix-maxul  =  perpetual,  without 
end.  The  fact  that  each  of  these  Maya  words  exhil)lts  the  preflx  ix  and  that  an  eye 
is  employed  to  express  this  sound  and  stands  for  star,  is  certainly  interesting,  since 
it  suggests  that  the  natives  associated  the  idea  of  eternity  with  the  stars. 
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since,  in  some  localities,  during  the  shortest  night  of  the  year, 
Ursa  Minor  may  have  been  visible  in  one  position  only.  Assuming 
that  the  triskelion  was  the  sign  for  the  winter  solstice  we  should 
thus  have  natural  signs  for  the  two  nights  marking  the  turning- 
points  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  year. 

Reverting  to  fig.  17,  i,  from  the  Codex  Dresden  is,  I  draw  atten- 
tion that  it  furnishes  definite  proof  that  the  Mayas  associated  the 
idea  of  the  immovable  seated  star  with  twin  deities  and  that  they 
connected  the  S-symbol  with  cross  and  rain  symbols.  A  striking 
combination  of  the  latter  symbols  is  represented  under  the  princi- 
pal seated  figures.  It  con- 
sists of  a  diagonal  cross  trav- 
ersed perpendicularly  by  a 
band  of  blue  water. 

Further  Maya  cross- sym- 
bols should  be  cursorily  ex- 
amined here,  viz:  fig.  18,  i, 
II,  III,  VI,  VII  and  viii.  They 
will  be  found  to  consist  of 
variations  of  two  funda- 
mental types,  often  figured 
alongside  of  each  other  and 
enclosed  in  a  square,  or  cir- 
cle. One  type  consists  of  two 
diagonally  crossed  bars, 
plain  or  representing  cross 
bones  (i).  A  rectilinear  cross 
^'^^'  ^^-  with  interlaced  circle  (ii)   is 

also  found.  The  other  type  exhibits  a  small  cross,  square,  cir- 
cle or  dot  in  the  centre  of  the  s(juare  with  a  circle  in  each  corner. 
In  some  cases  these  are  united  by  a  series  of  dots  to  the  centml 
circle  and  thus  form  a  diagonal  cross  (vi  and  viii)  which  is 
sometimes  figured  as  contained  in  a  flower  with  four  petals,  such 
as  is  also  found  in  Mexican  symbolism.  The  diagonal,  dotted 
cross  is  frequently  combined  with  four  pairs  of  black  bars,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  square,  pointing  towards  the 
centre.  Similar  pairs  of  black  bars  are  figured  in  the  B.  N.  MS. 
(p.  3)  on  the  manta  of  Mictlantecuhtli,  with  stars,  around  one  of 
his  symbols,  a  spider.  They  likewise  recur  on  two  of  several  sac- 
rificial papers  on  p.  69,  amongst  which  one  exhibits  a  diagonal 
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cross,  another  the  S-sign,  while  others  display  realistic  drawings 
of  stars  with  six  or  eight  points. 

The  pairs  of  bars  figure  in  the  hieroglyph  designated  by  Maya 
scholars  as  the  sign  for  Kin^  the  sun,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
centre  of  large  diagonal  cross-symbols  in  fig.  18,  vir,  viii,  from 
the  Dresden  Codex.  The  cross,  of  fig.  18,  vii,  is  composed  of 
two  bones  and  two  arrowpoints,  a  particularly  interesting  com- 
bination considering  that  in  the  Maya  a  bone  is  hdk^  an  arrow  is 
kah'Cheil  and  the  name  given  to  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters  *'  the 
sustainers  of  the  world,"  is  Bdkah.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
phonetic  elements  of  this  name  occur  in  the  words  for  bones  and 
arrows  which  form  the  cross,  symbolic  of  the  four  quarters.  In 
fig.  18,  VIII,  the  cross  may  be  composed  of  four  bones,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  certain.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  crosses  rest  on 
a  curious  double  and  parti-colored  symbol  and  are  associated  with 
serpent  signs,  in  which  the  open  jaws  and  teeth  are  prominent 
features.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  "can"  or  "cam"  is  the 
Maya  for  seq)ent,  the  word  "camach"  means  jaw.  The  figure 
consisting  of  the  upper  jaw  only  of  a  serpent,  in  the  left  hand 
comer  of  the  band  above,  fig.  18,  viii,  proves,  therefore,  to  be  a 
cursive  phonetic  sign  for  serpent. 

The  parti-colored  symbol  combined  with  the  cross  obviously 
signifies  a  duality,  such  as  light  and  darkness,  the  Above  and 
the  Below  and  a  series  of  dualities  —  possibly  the  two  divisions  of 
the  year,  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons.  In  Mexico  we  are  authorized 
by  documentary  evidence,  to  give  a  wider  and  deeper  interpreta- 
tion to  the  symbol  of  duality,  for  it  can  be  absolutely  proven  that 
the  Mexican  philosophers  divided  the  heavens  into  two  imaginary 
portions,  and  respectively  identified  these  with  the  male  and  female 
principles. 

In  Nahuatl  the  West  was  designated  as  Cihuatlampa,  "the  place 
or  part  of  the  women."  The  souls  of  the  women  who  had  earned 
immortality  were  supposed  to  dwell  there,  whilst  the  souls  of  the 
men  resided  in  the  East.  In  the  appendix  to  book  in  of  Saha- 
gun's  Historia,  it  is  described  how,  according  to  the  native  belief, 
the  souls  of  the  male  warriors  hailed  the  daily  appearance  of  the 
sun  above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  escorted  it  to  Nepantla,  the 
zenith.  Here  the  souls  of  the  women  awaited  it  and  assumed 
the  duty  of  escorting  the  sun  to  the  western  horizon,  the  symbol 
for  which  was  calli  =  the  house.  The  above  passage  indicates  that 
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the  native  philosophers  imagined  across  the  middle  of  the  sky  a 
line  of  demarcation,  separating  the  portions  of  the  heaven  respect- 
ively allotted  to  the  male  and  female  souls.  For  four  years  after 
death  these  souls  retained  their  human  form,  and  then,  after  passing 
through  nine  successive  heavens,  entered  into  the  celestial  paradise 
where  they  assumed  the  forms  of  different  kinds  of  butterflies  and 
humming-birds.  The  names  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  Na- 
huatl  text  of  Sahagun's  Laurentian  MS.  (hook  iii).^  The  sym- 
bolism of  the  humming-bird  has  already  been  explained  by  a 
passage  cited  from  Gomara's  Historia.  In  this  connection  it  is 
extremely  interesting  to  find  the  humming-bird  represented  in  the 
B.  N.  MS.,  us  sucking  honey  from  a  flower,  which  is  attached  by 
a  cord,  covered  with  bird's  down,  to  a  bone,  the  symbol  of  death. 

This  [>eculiar  but  expressive  group  of  symbols  figures  only  on 
the  head-di*esses  of  deities  wearing  certain  other  symbols,  amongst 
which  we  find  the  Eca-cozcatl  and  Eca-xoncquilli  the  image  of 
Ursa  Minor,  already  described. 

The  merest  indication  of  the  association  of  a  circumpolar  con- 
stellation with  the  idea  of  death  (disappearance)  and  resurrection 
(re-appearance)  is  of  special  interest,  since  the  ancient  Mexicans 
located  the  Underworld,  the  ''place  of  the  dead,"  in  the  North. 
Reflection  showed,  however,  that  such  an  association  could  only 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  star-observers  living  in 
southern  latitudes,  approximate  to  the  equator,  or  in  localities 
where  the  northern  horizon  was  more  or  less  shut  off  from  view  by 
intervening  mountains.  In  such  places  Polaris  would  appear  com- 
paratively close  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  northern  sky  so  that 

>Thl8  native  belief  U  beautifully  Illustrated  by  the  two  "highly  ai-tintir  nhell-gor. 
geta  representing  winged  human  beings,"  which  are  described  and  figured  by  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Holmes,  In  Part  ll  of  his  Instructive  and  extremely  useful  ♦*  Archaeological 
Studies  among  the  Ancient  Cities  of  Mexico,"  which  I  have  received  ju^t  an  this  paper 
Is  going  to  press.  I  am  much  pleased  at  the  possibility  of  drawing  attention,  liy 
means  of  a  footnote,  to  the  Interesting  fact  that  in  one  gorget  the  human  head  is 
figured  with  butterfly  wings,  whilst  In  the  other  it  is  ac<H)nipanied  by  conventional- 
ized feathers  and  a  butterfly.wlng.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  gorgets  are  at- 
tempts to  represent  the  resuscitated  souls  of  departed  warriors,  ac4;ording  to  the  native 
ideas  concerning  them.  It  is  nevertheless  very  remarkable  to  sec  actually  that  the 
ancient  Mexicans  employed  the  butterfly  as  a  symbol  of  an  immortal  soul  and  had 
also  evolved  the  Idea  of  a  winged  head,  analogous  to  that  of  a  cherub,  to  represent  a 
blest  spirit,  dwelling  In  celestial  regions. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  Mexican  priests  was  ;>apa,  which  syllables  are 
the  first  In  the  word  papalotls butterfly.  It  may  be  that  a  distinction  was  made  and 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  priests  were  supposed  to  assume  the  shape  of  butterflies 
or  moths,  whilst  the  warriors  became  celestial  hummingbirds. 
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the  Ursa  constellations  and  Cassiopeia  would  be  invisible  to  the 
local  astronomers  at  midnight  during  that  period  of  the  year  when 
one  or  the  other  of  the  star- groups  seemingly  stretched  between 
Polaris  and  the  northern  horizon.  A  glance  at  plate  I  shows  that, 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  about  the  period  of  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox that  Ursa  Minor  would  be  invisible  at  midnight,  in  such  local- 
ities, while  Ursa  Major  would  gi'adually  disappear  from  view  towards 
midnight,  during  a  certain  number  of  nights,  according  to  latitude 
and  locality,  between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  winter  sol- 
stice whilst  Cassiopeia  would  seem  to  hover  above  the  horizon. 
The  total  or  partial  alternate  periodical  disappearance  of  the  two 
most  familiar  star-groups  in  the  extreme  North  and  their  re-ap- 
pearance after  sometimes  regular  intervals  of  time  could  but  have 
made  a  profound  impression  u\K>n  primitive  astronomers  and 
thinkei*8.  Whilst  the  mere  periodical  reversal  of  the  positions  of 
Cassiopeia  and  Ursa  Major  suggested  alternate  victory  and  defeat, 
the  actual  though  brief  and  partial  disappearance  of  either  star- 
group  must  have  appeared  to  be  a  descent  into  an  under-ground 
space,  associated  with  darkness  and  death,  followed  by  a  resurrec- 
tion. Ill  his  Cronica,  Tezozomoc  records,  besides  Mictlan  (the  land 
of  the  dead),  another  name  for  the  underworld,  Opochcal-ocan, 
literally,  the  place  of  the  house  to  the  left.  This  appellation 
can  only  be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that,  in  a  sufficiently 
southern  latitude,  an  observer,  watching  the  setting  of  a  circum- 
polar  constellation  below  the  horizon,  would  always  see  it  dis- 
appear to  his  left  and  subsequently  rise  to  his  right.  It  is  evident 
that  in  time  this  fact  would  give  rise  to  the  association  of  the 
left  with  the  underworld,  the  lower  region,  and  the  right  with  the 
region  above.  The  native  idea  of  a  dwelling  in  the  underworld  is 
further  demonstrated  by  the  bestowal  of  the  symbol  adli  =  house, 
upon  the  western  horizon  below  which  all  heavenly  bodies  were 
seen  to  disappear.  A  definite  connection  between  the  West  and 
one  half  of  the  North  being  thus  established,  it  would  naturally 
result  that  a  corresponding  union  of  the  South  and  Kast  would  be 
thought  of  in  time,  and  that  these  quarters  would  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  rising  of  celestial  bodies,  i.  e.,  with  light,  the 
Above,  while  the  opposite  quarters  became  identified  with  their 
setting,  t.  e.,  with  darkness,  the  Below. 

raiismg  to  review  the  foregoing  couclu«ioDS/nrBic&  I  Imw  fllmwn 
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to  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  simple  but  prolonged 
astronomical  studies,  observation  and  plain  reasoning,  we  see  that 
tliey  led  to  a  conception  of  the  Cosmos  as  divided  into  seven  parts, 
I.  e.,  the  fixed  Centre,  the  pivot,  primarily  suggested  by  Polaris 
who  was  regarded  as  the  creative,  generative  and  ruling  power  of 
the  universe;  the  Four  Quarters,  seemingly  ruled  by  the  central 
force  and  associated  with  the  elements  ;  the  Above  and  the  Below, 
suggested  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  celestial  bodies  and  asso- 
ciated with  light  and  darkness,  sky  and  earth,  etc.,  etc. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  recognize  at  once  that  the 
above  organization  of  the  Cosmos  into  the  Centre  or  Middle,  the 
Above  and  the  Below,  and  the  Four  Quarters,  is  precisely  that 
which  the  Zuni  priests  taught  Mr.  Frank  Cushing,  when  they  ini- 
tiated him  into  their  secret  beliefs.  Other  explorers  have  recorded 
the  same  conception  amongst  different  native  American  tribes  and 
with  these  proofs  that  this  set  of  ideas  is  still  held  on  our  Conti- 
nent at  the  present  time,  I  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Maya  figures 
(fig.  18,  VII  and  viii,  from  the  Dresden  Codex)  become  perfectly  in- 
telligible only  when  interpreted  as  representing  the  Centre,  the  Four 
Quarters,  the  Above  and  the  Below,  the  latter  figured  by  the  dark 
and  light  halves  of  the  dual  sign.  Furthermore,  I  can  demonstrate 
that  this  fundamental  set  of  elementary,  abstract  ideas,  furnishing 
the  first  principles  of  organization,  is  plainly  visible  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ancient  Mexican  civilization  and  can  be  traced  not 
only  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  but  also  in  Peru.  In  these 
countries,  as  I  shall  show,  it  assumed  an  absolute  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  the  native  sages,  directly  suggesting  the  forms  of 
government  and  social  organization  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  and  faintly  surviving  to  the  present  day.  It  entirely 
controlled  the  development  of  aboriginal  religious  cult  and  philo- 
sophical speculations  and  pervaded  not  only  the  native  architec- 
ture and  decorative  art,  but  also  all  superstitious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  entered  into  the  very  games  and  pastimes  of  the  people. 

The  following  table  presents  the  bare  outline  of  the  scheme  of 
organization  exposed  in  the  preceding  text.  In  making  it  I  have, 
after  due  consideration,  definitely  adopted  the  assignment  of  the 
Mexican  symbols  and  colors  to  the  cardinal  points  given  by  Friar 
I^avan  in  the  Calendar-swastika  contained  in  his  atlas  and  repro- 
(Pl.  11,1/). 
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North. 

West. 

South. 

East. 

Symbol : 

Tecpatl.  Flint. 

Cam,  House. 

Acatl,  Cane. 

Tochtli,  Rabbit. 

Color : 

Red. 

Yellow. 

Bine. 

Green. 

ElemeDt 

:   Fire. 

Earth. 

Air. 

Water. 

Warmth. 
1 

Darkness. 

_.l 

iow. 

Breath. 

1 

Rain. 
1 

The  Bel 

The  Above. 

The  "female" 

region. 

The  **male' 

•  region. 

TEZCATLIPOCA  = 

UUITZILOPOCHTLI. 

MICTLANTECUHTLI. 

1 

1 

I 

The  Centre. 

The  dual,  generative,  ruling  and  directive  Force. 

QUETZALCOATL. 

The  Divine  Twin. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  more  closely  the  great  edifice  of 
human  thought  which  was  reared,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  on 
the  ground  plan  designated  above,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  and 
consider  what  a  deep  impression  the  gradual  realization  of  the 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  Polaris  and  certain  familiar 
star-groups  must  have  produced  upon  those  who  were  the  first  to 
realize  them.  Transporting  ourselves  back  to  the  gray  dawn  of 
civilization,  let  us  endeavor  to  understand  the  position  of  the  na- 
tive priest  astronomers  who,  having  received  and  transmitted  a  set 
of  religious  and  cosmical  ideas,  based  on  the  assumption  of  the 
absolute  and  eternal  immutability  of  the  centre  of  the  heaven, 
Polaris,  gradually  became  aware  that  it  also  was  subject  to  change, 
evidently  obeyed  an  unseen  higher  power  and  that  the  ancient  order 
of  things,  recorded  by  their  predecessors,  had  actually  passed  away. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  all  centres  of  astronomical  observation 
and  intellectual  culture,  a  complete  revolution  of  fundamental  doc- 
trine or  thought  must  have  taken  place.  A  period  of  painful  mis- 
givings and  doubt  must  have  been  passed  through,  during  which 
an  earnest  and  anxious  observation  of  all  celestial  bodies  must 
have  seemed  imperative  and  obligatory.  Under  such  circumstances 
astronomy  must  have  made  great  strides  and  astronomical  observa- 
tion become  the  foremost  and  highest  duty  of  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  native  races.  Pyramids  and  temples  would  be  built  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  and  recording  the  positions  of  sun,  moon, 
planets  and  stars,  and  the  orientation  of  these  buildings  would  be 
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carefully  planned  accordingly.  Before  obtaining  glimpses  of  the 
great  evolution  of  religious  thought  which  progressed  on  our  Con- 
tinent in  olden  times,  it  is  well  to  realize,  by  means  of  Piazzi 
Smyth's  map  (fig.  6)  that  the  world  ceased  to  possess  a  brilliantly 
conspicuous,  absolutely  immovable  pole-star  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  time,  stretching  somewhere  between  500  B.C.  and  1200  A.D. 

The  ancient  native  chronicles  record  that  under  "  divine  "  leader- 
ship great  migrations  of  tribes  took  place  within  this  period,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  find  a  locality  which  fulfilled  certain  ar- 
dently-desired conditions  connected  with  religious  cult. 

From  various  centres  of  civilization  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America  we  also  hear  different  jfccounts  of  how,  at  diflferent  times, 
small  bands  of  earnest  men,  under  a  leader  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, bent  on  a  peaceable  but  unexplained  errand,  arrived  from 
distant  regions  and  departed  for  an  unknown  goal,  after  delaying 
just  long  enough  to  teach  social  organization  and  impart  a  higher 
civilization  to  the  tribes  encountered  on  their  passage. 

These  preserved  the  memory  of  the  title  of  the  leader,  in  their 
different  languages  and  he  became  the  culture-hero  of  their  tribe. 
The  fact  that,  in  each  case,  these  sages  taught  the  ignomnt  tribes 
the  division  of  time  and  instituted  the  calendar,  proves  that  they 
were  skilled  in  astronomy. 

From  a  sentence  uttered  by  Montezuma  to  the  native  astrono- 
mers whom  he  termed  ''the  Sons  of  the  Night,"  we  learn  that  it 
was  their  custom  ''  to  climb  mountains  "  so  as  ''  to  study  the  stars." 
When  one  considers  the  full  import  of  the  problems  which  had  to 
be  faced  by  these  ancient  sages,  who  earnestly  endeavored  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  heavens, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  many 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  further 
astronomical  knowledge,  of  finding,  perhaps,  the  immovable  star 
which  had  been  revered  in  i>ast  ages  by  the  ancestors  of  the  native 
race. 

The  cult  of  Polaris  may  well  have  made  such  expeditions  assume 
the  aspect  of  an  imperative  religious  duty  and  sacred  pilgrimage. 
As  all  expeditions  across  Mexico  and  Central  America  would  nec- 
essarily be  limited  by  the  oceans  and  be  fruitless  as  far  as  Polaris 
was  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  the  line  of  exploration  which 
would  be  ultimately  adopted,  would  run  from  south  to  north  and 
vice  versa,     A  small  baud  of  enthusiasts,  setting  forth  under  the 
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leadership  of  some  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  time, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  prepared  to  devote  their  entire  lives 
to  the  object  in  view.  As  long  as  a  single  member  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition existed,  he  would  be  a  powerful  and  active  agent  in 
spreading  the  fundamental  set  of  ideas  derived  from  the  obsen^a- 
tion  of  Polaris.  In  lapse  of  time,  by  transmission,  its  influence 
might  travel  to  a  region  too  remote  perhaps  for  direct  contact  to 
have  taken  place. 

If  1  have  indulged  in  the  foregoing  line  of  conjecture  and  sur- 
mise, it  is  because  it  is  my  purpose  also  to  demonstrate,  by  abso- 
lute proof,  that  the  dominion  of  the  above  set  of  ideas  extended 
over  Yucatan,  Honduras,  Guatemala  and  even  reached  Peru,  where 
its  influence  is  distinctly  visible. 

It  also  extended  far  to  the  north  in  prehistoric  times,  for  certain 
carved  shell-gorgets  which  have  been  found  in  prehistoric  graves 
in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Tennessee  exhibit  emblems  which  have 
definite  meanings  in  the  Maya  language,  spoken  in  Yucatan. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  assertion  1  must  make  a  slight  di- 
gression from  the  main  subject  and  revert  to  the  myth  already 
cited,  reconiing  the  casting  down  from  heaven  of  Tezcatlipoca  who 
arose  and  ascended  again  in  the  form  of  an  ocelot.  There  are 
interesting  native  pictures  of  this  combat  and  the  fall  of  the  ocelot 
in  the  Vatican  Codex  ii,  p.  34,  the  Fejtnvary  Codex,  p.  56,  and 
others  equally  important,  representing  the  fall  or  descent  of  an 
eagle  from  the  sky,  to  which  I  shall  revert. 

It  is  moreover  recorded  by  Mendieta  (p.  82)  that  Tezcatlipoca 
likewise  descended  or  let  himself  down  from  the  sky  by  a  spider's 
thread,  and  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  (p.  12)  there  are  two  curious  pict- 
ures one  of  an  ocelot  and  a  cobweb,  the  other  of  an  ocelot,  de- 
scending head  foremost  from  stars.  The  same  incident  is  also 
pictured  in  the  Vienna  Codex  (p.  9)  where  the  ocelot,  attached  by 
the  tail,  is  connected  by  a  cord  with  star-emblems. 

Tliere  are  two  facts  of  special  interest  in  regard  to  the  above 
descent  of  Tezcatlipoca  by  a  spider's  thread.  The  first  is  that  the 
title  Tzontemoc=  ''  he  who  descends  head  foremost"  is  recorded 
in  the  Codex  Fuenleal  immediately  after  the  name  Mictlantecuhtli. 
The  second  is  that  the  spider  is  figured  on  the  manta  of  Mictlante- 
cuhtli in  the  B.  N.  MS.  and  is  sculptured  in  the  centre,  above  his 
forehead,  in  his  sculptured  image,  identified  as  such  by  Seuor  San- 
chez (Analesdel  Museo  Nacional  iii,  p.  299)  and  reproduced  here 
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(fig.  19).  It  rcpreseots  '*  the  lord  of  the  North  or  Underworld  *' 
deaeendiiig,  head  foremoHt,  vvitli  a  tecpatl  or  Hint  knife  issuing  froiu 
his  month  and  with  otit^preud  litub«,  the  oiillities  of  which  are  uU 
most  lost  under  the  multitude  of  symbols  which  are  grouped  around 
him.  These  symbols  are  ea  re  fully  analyzed  hi  my  com  men  tar j 
on  the  B.  N*  M8.  in  whieh  J  idso  describe  other  known  carved 
repreaentatiouH  of  the  same  ccmccplion  and  point  out  analogous 
pictures  iu  the  Maya  Codices.  The  position  of  the  liml>s  of  the 
descending  iigure  is  best  uuderstootl  by  a  glance  at  fig.  20,  n,  froui 


Fm.  lu. 


the  Dresden  Codex*  It  represents  a  bar  with  croBs  symbols  from 
which  a  human  body  is  descending.  The  feet  rest  on  dual  sym- 
bols, about  which  more  could  be  written  than  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper  allows.  A  tec[»atl  or  flint  knife,  attache*!  to  the  l>ody 
by  a  double  bow  with  ends,  may  be  seen  between  the  dual  symbols, 
anrl  its  presence  is  of  utmost  importance  since  it  proves  tlmt  the 
Mayas  aho  associated  the  flint  with  the  same  ligure.  Instead  of  a 
bead  the  body  exhibits  a  sort  of  equtdistant  cross  with  four  circles. 
Strange  to  say,  the  only  analogous  cross-figures  I  have  been  able 
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to  find  in  all  the  Co<iiees  are  those  reproduced  in  fig.  20,  t,  iir, 
and  IV.  The  latter  exhibits  a  curious,  conventionalized  flower 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid.  Its  stem  and  leaves  are  painted 
brown  and  are  spotted,  resembling  the  skin  of  an  ocelot.  As  there 
is  a  Mexican  flower,  the  Tigridia,  of  which  tlie  native  name  was 
ocelo-xochitl,  it  may  be  that  it  is  this  which  is  thus  represented. 
Fig.  20,  III,  from  the  B.  N.  MS.,  figures  as  a  sacred  cake,  along- 
side of  the  S-shaped  xonecuilli  breads  which  were  made  in  honor 
of  Ursa  Minor  at  a  certain  feast.  Finally,  fig.  20,  i,  represents 
a  certain  kind  of  ceremonial  staff  which  is  inserted  between  the 
two  peaks  of  a  mountain  —  a  favorite  method  employed  by  the 
native  scribes,  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  object  figured  was  in 
the  exact  centre.  This  kind  of  staflP  occurs  frequently  in  cer- 
tain Codices,  sometimes  being  canied  by  a  high  priest.  It  inva- 
riably exhibits  a  flower-like  figure  with  five  circles  and  is  surmounted 


by  a  tecpatl  or  flint  knife.  Without  pausing  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject fully  I  merely  point  out  here  that,  collectively,  these  symbols 
explain  each  other  and  convey  the  idea  of  the  Centre  and  the  Four 
Quarters  evidently  associated  with  the  tecpatl,  the  symbol  of  the 
north,  and  the  ocelot  and  xonecuilli  =  Ursa  Minor.  It  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  note  that  the  outspread  human  body  is  made  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  cross-symbol.  A  careful  study  of  the  conven- 
tional representation  of  the  face  of  '*  the  lord  of  the  North,  "  in  fig. 
19,  gives  the  impression  that  it  was  also  used  to  convey  the  idea  of 
duality,  or  the  union  of  two  in  one.  The  upper  half  of  the  face 
exhibits  a  numeral  on  either  cheek  under  the  eyes,  seeming  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  dualities.  The  two  circular  ear  ornaments,  united 
by  a  band  above  the  head,  and  the  two  nostrils  united  in  one  nose, 
seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  dualities,  whilst  the 
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lower  half  of  the  face,  which  is  rendered  strikingly  different  to  the 
upper,  by  being  in  higber  relief  and  marked  with  perpendicular 
lines,  exhibits  a  mouth  from  which  a  flint  knife,  with  symbolical 
eye  and  fangs  cai-ved  on  it,  is  hanging  like  a  tongue.  I  have  al- 
ready shown  that  the  flint  knife  was  regarded  as  the  sacred  pro- 
ducer of  the  *' vital  spark."  I  may  add  here  that  I  have  also 
found,  in  the  Codices,  tecpatl-syrabols  on  which  the  curved  sym- 
bol of  air  or  breath  was  figure<l.  To  my  idea  the  sculptured  face 
is  meant  to  symbolize  the  dual  creator,  the  dispenser  of  the  spark 
and  breath  of  life,  whilst  the  human  skull  on  his  back  betokens 
that  he  is  also  tlie  giver  of  death.  Though  unable  to  enter  fully 
into  the  subject  here,  I  would  nevertheless  state  that  I  can  produce 
further  data  to  prove  that  tlie  human  face  was  frequently  employed 
for  a  symbolical  pui^ose  by  the  native  American  races  who  were 
evidently  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  idea  of  duality,  of 
the  Above  and  Below  and  the  life-producing  union  of  both. 

The  question  why  the  spider,  named  ''  tocatl "  in  Nahuall,  should 
have  been  adopted  as  the  chief  symbol  of  Mictlanlecuhtli,  occupied 
me  much  until  I  found  the  clue  to  its  signiflcauce  in  the  Maya 
language.  In  this  the  word  for  North  is  Aman  and  the  name 
for  '*  the  spider  whose  bite  is  mortal,"  is  Am.  This  striking  fact 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  positive  proof  that  the  spider-symbol,  em- 
ployed by  the  Mexicans,  must  have  originated  in  Yucatan,  from 
the  mere  homonymy  of  two  Maya  words. 

On  the  other  hand  shell-gorgets  exhibiting  the  efllgy  of  a  s^iider, 
and  obviously  intended  to  be  worn  with  its  head  turned  down- 
wards, have  not  only  been  found  in  Illinois  but  also  in  Tennessee 
and  Missouri.  On  the  gorgets  from  the  latter  States  a  cross  is 
carved  on  the  body  of  the  spider  (fig.  22,  a).  As  certain  spiders 
exhibit  cross-markings,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  it  was 
chosen  as  a  cross-symbol  for  this  reason  only,  in  some  localities, 
just  as  the  butterfly  was  evidently  adopted  in  Mexico,  as  an 
apt  image  of  the  Centre  and  the  Four  Quarters  on  account  of  its 
shape  and  its  possession  of  four  wings.  The  conventionalized 
figure  of  a  butterfly,  with  a  star  on  its  body  and  four  balls,  painted 
with  the  colors  of  the  quarters,  was  a  sacred  symbol  which  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Sahagun  and  is  figured  on  a  manta  in  the  B.  N. 
MS.  A  glance  at  its  reproduction  (fig.  21,  no.  13)  shows  how  the 
form  of  the  insect  has  been  conventionalized  so  as  to  resemble  the 
oUin  (no.  12)  and  other  Mexican  cross-symbols  (nos.  2,  4,  11,  14 
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etc.).  Tlie  eye  or  star  in  its  centre,  like  that  in  the  oliin,  and  circle 
(no.  4),  signify  Pohiris ;  the  conventionalized  head  and  antennae  are 
obviously  made  to  convey  the  idea  of  "  two  in  one,"  of  the  Above 
and  Below  united  in  the  Centre. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  dragon-fly  was  employed  as  a  cross- 
symbol  in  an  analogous  manner,  on  the  Algonquin  garment  pre- 
served at  the  Riksmuseuni,  Stockholm,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Hjalmar  Stolpe  in  his  admirable  study  on  American  art{Ameri- 
kansk  Ornamentik,  Stockholm,  1890,  p.  30).  As  I  shall  revert  to 
it  later  on,  I  now  draw  special  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
instead  of  the  cross,  on  a  spider-gorget  from  Tennessee,  there  is 


0® 

10. 


11. 


a  round  hole  which,  when  the  ahell-disc  is  held  aloft,  lets  a  ray  of 
light  shine  through  and  furnishes  an  apt  presentation  of  a  star. 
This  and  the  cross  furnish  analogies  to  the  Mexican  and  Maya 
symbols  of  Polaris  which  are  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  emphasized. 
Nor  do  these  gorgets  alone  furnish  an  undeniable  indication  that 
an  identical  symbolism  extended  from  Yucatan  to  Illinois.  Other 
gorgets,  also  figured  in  Mr.  Wm.  II.  Holmes'  monograph  *' Art  in 
Shell,"  several  of  which  are  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  from  the  stone 
graves  in  Tennessee,  exhibit  variously  carved  representations  of  a 
serpent.  In  all  specimens  the  identical  idea  is  carried  out:  the 
eye  of  the  serpent  forms  the  centre  of  the  design  on  the  disc  and 
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four  circles  on  the  body  of  the  reptile,  or  four  solid  bars,  interrupt- 
ing a  hollow  line  encircling  the  central  motif,  emphasized  a  division 
of  the  disc  into  four  equal  parts.  The  idea  of  the  Serpent  in  repose, 
the  Centre  and  the  Four  Quarters  is  thoroughly  carried  out  and  the 
true  meaning  of  the  design  is  only  appreciated  by  the  light  of  the 
ISIaya  and  Mexican  symbolism  which  has  already  been  so  fully 
discussed. 

The  third  Tennessee  gorget  repro<luced  here  (fig.  22,  c),  from 
Mr.  Holmes'  work,  exhibits  a  combination  of  numerals  which  is 
particularly  interesting  if  confronted  with  the  sacred  numbers  of 
the  Mexicans  and  Mayas.  From  a  central  ciicle  three  cuned  lines 
issue  in  a  fashion  resembling  those  on  fig.  21,  no.  2,  but  the  fact 
that  the  circular  band  exhibits  seven  double  circles  and  the  outer 
edge  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts,  is  of  special  moment.  Still 
another  design,  on  a  shell-gorget  from  Tennessee,  not  only  exhibits 


the  peculiarity,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  a  sipiare  with  loops, 
resembling  certain  figures  in  Mexican  Codices,  but  also  other  sig- 
nificant details  which  I  shall  point  out  (fig.  22,  h).  The  cross  in 
the  centre  occupies  the  centre  of  a  star  with  eight  rays  and  the 
four  birds*  heads  at  the  sides  of  the  sipiare  illustrate  rotation  from 
right  to  left.  I  am  inclined  to  view  in  this  gorget  an  emblem  of 
Polaris  with  Cassiopeia  in  rotation  around  it,  figured  as  a  bird,  but 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  indeed 
remarkable  to  find  a  set  of  symbols,  consisting  of  the  spider,  the 
cross,  the  serpent  and  the  bird,  carved  on  prehistoric  gorgets  found 
in  the  United  States  whilst  the  deep  meaning  of  these  identical 
symbols  is  furnished  by  Maya  and  Mexican  records.  I  venture  to 
remark  here   that    no  more  expressive  and  appropriate  ornament 
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than  these  shell-gorgets  could  have  been  designed,  or  worn  by  the 
ancient  Maya  or  Mexican  priests,  prophets  and  leaders  who,  in  a 
remote  past,  had  guided  themselves  by  the  light  of  Polaris  and 
instituted  its  cult  as  the  basis  of  their  native  religion. 

On  realizing  the  above-mentioned  identity  of  symbolism,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  prehistoric  race  which  inhab- 
ited certain  parts  of  the  United  States  was  under  the  dominion  of 
the  same  ideas  as  were  the  Mexicans  and  Mayas.     The  indications 
point,  in  fact,  to  the  probability  that  the  origin  of  the  employment 
of  the  spider-syml>ol  originated  in  Yucatan,  and  if  this  be  admitted 
then  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  possibility  that  tlie  serpent-sym- 
bol came  from  there  also,  since  the  Maya  language  suggests  an 
affinity  between  the  serpent,  can,  and  the  sky  i=  caan,  and    the 
numeral  4  =  (ytri.  I  refrain,  for  the  present,  from  expressing  any 
final  conclusion  on  this  subject,  which  will  doubtless  afford  ample 
food  for  reflection  and  argument  to  all  interested  in  the  important 
problem  as  to  where  the  cradle  of  ancient  American  civilization 
was  situated.     But  these  symbolic  gorgets  go  far  to- 
^  ^ ^^      wards  substantiating  Professor  Putnam's  oft-expressed 
"^  o.      conclusions  that  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States  were,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  offshoots  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
mXmm  Before  abandoning  the  subject  of  native  symbolism 

•  and  star-emblems  I  should  like  to  present,  as  a  curiosity, 

Fig.  23.  with  an  appeal  to  specialists  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
astronomical  knowledge  of  the  P^skimos,  an  Eskimo  drawing  from 
Professor  Wilson's  instructive  and  useful  monograph.  It  is  said  to 
represent  a  "  flock  of  birds,"  but  so  closely  resembles  Cassiopeia 
and  Polaris  that  I  am  tempted  to  view  it  as  an  indication  that  the 
Eskimos  may  also  have  associated  the  idea  of  a  celestial  bird,  or 
birds,  wheeling  around  a  central  point,  with  the  constellation  and 
the  pole-star  (fig.  23) .  Having  once  ventiu*ed  s^o  far  afield,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  presenting  here  an  interesting  set  of  aboriginal  star- 
symbols,  reproduced  from  Professor  Wilson's  comprehensive  work 
(fig.  24),  each  composed  of  a  cross  combined,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, with  a  circle.  I  draw  attention  to  the  striking  resemblance  of 
some  of  these  signs  to  those  painted  on  the  finely  decorated  pottery 
found  on  the  hacienda  of  Don  Jose  Luna,  in  Nicaragua,  and  de- 
scribed by  J.  F.  Brandsford,  M.D.  (Archaeological  Researches  in 
Nicaragua,  Smithsonian  Inst.,  1881,  p.  30,  B),  and  suggest  that,  in 
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both  localities,  the  symbol  may  be  a  rudimentary  swastika,  and 
represent  Polaris  and  circumpolar  rotation. 

In  conclusion  I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby*s  val- 
uable and  most  interesting  **  Analysis  of  the  decorations  ui)on 
pottery  from  the  Mississippi  V^alley  "  (Journal  Amer.  Folk-lore, 
vol.  X,  1897),  in  which  he  figures  the  remarkable  specimens  pre- 
served in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  the  designs  on  which, 
as  he  states,  ^'  are  mostly  of  symbolic  origin  and  have  been  in  use 
among  various  tribes  within  the  histonc  period  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Mexico."  With  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor  of  the 
Journal,  I  reproduce  some  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  ilhistrations  on 
Plate  III. 

Returning  to  consider  the  probable  result  of  the  gradual  diffu- 
sion of  star- cult  owing  to  natural  causes  and  of  the  consequent 
divergence  from  the  idea  of  the  Centre,  which  had  so  deeply  in- 
fluenced the  minds  of  primitive  men  during  many  centuries,  with 
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crosses  and  circles  representing  star  hymboi^,  arizona. 
Fig.  24. 

earnest  and  extended  astronomical  observation,  keeping  pace  with 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Above  and  Below,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  utmost  attention  would  be  next  given  to  the  conspicuous 
star  groups  and  planets  which  are  visible  at  certain  times  and  then 
seem  to  have  departed  or  descended  into  the  under  world.  Any 
one  who  has  read  the  interesting  communications  by  Herr  Richard 
Andree  (Globus,  bd.  lxiv,  nr.  22),  On  the  relation  of  the  Pleia- 
des to  the  beginning  of  the  year  amongst  primitive  people,  followed 
by  a  note  by  llerr  Karl  von  den  Steinen  on  the  same  subject,  will 
realize  that  widely- separated  tribes  of  men,  by  dint  of  simple  ob- 
servation, knew  the  exact  length  of  the  periodical  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  this  star  group  and  regulated  their  year  accord- 
ingly. Ilerr  Andree  cites,  for  instance,  that  "  in  the  Society  islands, 
the  year  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  of  which  was 
named  Matari-i-inia  :=  the  Pleiades  above.  It  began  and  lasted 
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during  the  time  when  these  constellations  were  visible  close  to  the 
horizon  after  sunset.  The  second  period,  named  Matarii-i-raro  = 
the  Pleiades  below,  began  and  lasted  for  the  time  during  which  the 
star- group  was  invisible  after  sunset"  (W.  Ellis,  Polynesian  Re- 
searches, vol.  II,  p.  419,  London  1829).  That  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans had  likewise  observed  the  Pleiades  and  been  deeply  impressed 
by  them  is  proven  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  ceremony  of  the 
kindling  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  betokened  the  commencement 
of  a  new  cycle,  was  performed  ''  when  the  Pleiades  attained  the 
zenith  at  midnight  precisely."  In  my  complete  monograph  in  the 
ancient  Mexican  calendar-system  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  present 
all  the  data  I  have  collected  concerning  the  degree  of  elementary 
astronomical  knowledge  attained  by  the  native  astronomers.  I 
shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  pointing  out  here  that  besides 
the  foregoing  testimony  about  the  Pleiades,  the  native  name  for 
which  was  the  miec  z=  the  many,  or  the  tianquiztli  =  the  market- 
place, there  are  records  proving  that  the  cult  of  the  planet  Venus 
was  a  firmly  established  feature  of  the  native  religion  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  Sahagun  records  that  the  Nahuatl  names  for  this 
planet  were  citlalpul  or  hueycitlallin  both  signifying  ''  the  great 
star."  *'  In  the  great  temple  of  Mexico  an  edifice  named  ilhuicat- 
itlan  [literally,  the  land  of  the  sky]  consisted  of  a  great,  high 
column,  on  which  the  morning  star  was  painted.  .  .  .  Captives 
were  sacrificed  in  front  of  this  column  annually,  at  the  period  when 
the  star  re-appeared"  {op.  cit.  appendix  to  book  ii) . 

With  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  Pleiades  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mexican  cycle,  it  is  interesting  to  note  Herr  Andree's 
statements  that  the  most  intimate  connection  of  the  star-group  with 
the  thoughts  of  primitive  people,  would  naturally  take  place  in 
such  localities  where  its  periodical  movements  coincided  with  the 
changes  of  season,  wind  and  weather  which  affected  agriculture. 
A  survey  of  the  datsi  presented  by  Herr  Andree  shows  that  the 
cult  of  the  Pleiades  attained  its  greatest  development  amongst 
tribes  inhabiting  a  southerly  latitude.  It  was  in  South  America, 
indeed,  that  the  Peruvians,  alongside  of  their  highly  developed  sun- 
cult,  rendered  homage  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Pleiades.  In 
Mexico,  the  cult  of  the  Pleiades  appears  as  intimately  associated 
with  that  of  the  sun  and  to  have  assumed  importance  only  in  his- 
torical and  comparatively  recent  times,  probably  when  the  periodic- 
ity of  the  sun's  movements  had  been  taught  or  recognized  and  the 
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sign  olUn^  which  is  an  exact  presentation  of  the  annual  course  of 
the  sun,  had  been  invented  and  adopted  as  a  symbol.  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  this  sign  occurs  on  the  calendar-stone,  for 
instance,  which  has  a  human  face  in  its  centre,  bearing  two  num- 
erals on  the  forehead  and  obviously  symbolizing  the  union  of  two 
in  one.  In  other  instances  the  centre  displays  the  eye,  or  star  sym- 
bol and  conveys  the  suggestion  that  the  "  four  movements"  of  the 
circuuipolar  constellations  were  thereby  symbolized.  It  may  be  that, 
in  ancient  Mexico,  the  two  symbols,  resJpectively  referring  to  the 
movements  of  the  sun  and  of  the  circumpolur  star-groups,  were  em- 
blematic of  the  two  different  cults  or  religious  which  existed  along- 
side of  each  other.  The  first,  the  cult  of  the  Above,  of  the  Blue  Sky, 
was  directed  towards  the  sun  and  the  planets  and  stars  intimately 
associated  with  sunrise  and  sunset,  amongst  them  the  Pleiades.  The 
cult  of  the  Below,  of  the  Nocturnal  Heaven,  was  directed  towards 
the  moon,  Polaris  and  the  circumpolar  constellations  —  also  to  the 
stars  and  planets  during  the  period  of  their  disappearance  and 
possibly  in  the  same  way  to  the  enigmatical  *'  Black  Sun,"  figured  in 
the  B.  N.  MS.  which  may  have  been  the  sun  during  its  nightly  stay 
in  the  House  of  the  Underworld,  whose  door  was  in  the  west.  In 
order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  immense  proportions  ultimately 
assumed  by  these  two  diverging  cults  and  the  enormous  influence 
they  exerted  upon  the  entire  native  civilization,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  form  of  the  social  organization  in  Montezuma's 
time. 

In  order  to  comprehend  this,  however,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
study  carefully  the  myths  relating  to  its  origin.  Torquemada  (lib. 
VI,  chap.  41)  cites  the  authority  of  Friar  Andreas  de  Olmos  for 
the  following  native  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  which  was 
differently  recounted  to  him  in  each  province.  He  states  that  the 
majority  of  the  natives,  however,  agreed  that ''  there  was  in  heaven 
a  god  named  '  Shining  Star '  (Citlal-Tonac)  and  a  goddess  named 
'  She  of  the  starry  skirt*  (Citlal-Cue),  who  gave  birth  to  a  flint 
knife  (Tecpatl).  Their  other  children,  startled  at  this,  cast  the 
flint  down  from  the  sky.  It  fell  to  earth  at  the  place  named  '  Seven 
caves'  and  'produced  1,600  gods  and  goddesses,*  **  a  figure  of  speech 
which  evidently  expressed  the  idea  that,  in  coming  in  forcible  con- 
tact with  the  soil  the  flint  gave  forth  sparks  innumerable  which 
conveyed  vitality  to  numberless  beings.  It  is  evidently  the  same 
idea  of  "  life  sparks  '*  being  called  into  existence  by  the  union  of 
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Fig.  25. 


heaven  and  earth  which  underlies  the  Texcoean  version  of  the  cre- 
ation of  man  recorded  as  follows  by  Torquemada  {op.  etloc,  cit,). 
''The  sun  ....  shot  an  arrow  towards  the  land  of  Acolma  near 
the  boundary  of  Texcoco.  This  made  a  hole  in  the  ground  whence 
issued  the  first  man  .  .  .  .  " 

Tlie  illustrated  version  of  the  above  myths,  given  in  the  Vatican 
Codex  J,  designates  the  celestial  progenitor  of  human  life  as  Quet- 
zalcoatl,  also  named  Tonaca-Tecuhtli  =r  the  lord  of  our  subsist- 
ence, Chicome-xochitl 
=  ''  Seven  roses  or 
flowers  "  and  Citlalla- 
Tonalla=' 'The  Milky 
Way,"  literally.  The 
shining  stars.  The 
dual  divinity  is  figured 
(fig.  25,  no.  4)  as  two 
persons  with  the  shaft 
of  an  arrow  over  each 
of  their  heads  and  with 
the  symbol  Tecpatl  = 
flint,  between  them  as  the  issue  of  their  union.  In  the  Borgian 
Codex  (fig.  25,  no.  1),  a  barbed  arrowpoint,  instead  of  the  Tec- 
patl, figures  between  the  celestial  parents.  Their  union  is  symbol- 
ized by  a  covering,  the  shape  of  which,  in  further  representations 
(fig.  25,  nos.  3  and  5)  in  the  same  MS.,  offers  resemblance  to  the 
tau-shaped  windows  which  are  such  a  common  feature  in  Maya  and 
also  in  Pueblo  architecture  (fig.  25,  no.  26).  The  preceding  data, 
which  could  be  amplified,  seem  to  show  that  the  natives  associa- 
ted the  tau-shape  not  merely  with  the  idea  of  the  Male  and  Female 
principles,  but  also  with  the  Above  and  the  Below,  or  Heaven  (air 
and  water)  and  Earth  (earth  and  fire).  1  shall  have  occasion,  fur- 
ther on,  to  refer  again  to  the  symbolism  of  the  native  tau. 

The  above  illustnitions,  however,  definitely  prove  that  the  flint 
knife  and  the  arrow  (with  a  flint  point,  presumably),  were  indis- 
criminately designated  as  the  medium  by  means  of  which  the  spark 
of  life  was  created  and  imparled  to  earth-born  beings. 

It  will  be  proved  further  that,  nt  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  the 
arrow  was  revered  as  an  image  of  life -producing  force  in  Yucatan 
and  Me.xico.  The  flint  knife  cased  in  wrappings  was  called  ''  the 
son "  of   Cihuacoatl,  the  earth-mother,  and  was  regarded  as  her 
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special  symbol.      It  is  significant,  therefore,  to  find  thai  it  was 
the  emblem  of  office  of  one  of  the  two  high  priests,  who  alone 
employed  it,  as  a  sacrificial  knife,  in  performing  his  awful  duty  of 
immolating  human  victims. 

The  fact  that  the  cane-shaft  of  an  arrow  figures  above  the  head 
of  the  celestial  couple  in  the  Vatican  Codex  is  particularly  inter- 
esting because  the  name  Ome-AcatI  =  Two-Cane,  is  given  as  the 
name  of  a  divinity  by  Sahagun  (book  i,  chap.  15)  and  that  the 
ceremony  of  kindling  the  New  Fire,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
cycle  of  years  was  also  associated  with  the  calendar  sign  Ome- 
Acatl   (Saliagun,  book  vir,  chap.  10). 

At  a  certain  festival  images  of  Omacatl  were  manufactured  and 
carried  by  the  devout  to  their  houses  in  order  to  receive  from  them 
^^  blessings  and  multiplication  of  possessions  "  (Sahagun,  book  ii, 
chap.  19). 

I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  life  is  supposed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  union  of  stellar  divinities,  that  the  Tecpatl  and 
flint  are  the  well-known  symbols  for  the  North  and  Fire  and  that  the 
Vatican  commentator  identifies  the  celestial  parent  as  *'  Seven- 
Flowers."  What  is  more,  Duran  (vol.  r,  pp.  8  and  9)  relates  that 
the  native  race  was  organized  into  seven  separate  tribes  and  that 
these  ''  claimed  to  have  come  out  of  '  seven  caves'  (Chicom-oztoc) 
which  were  situated  in  Teo-Culhuacan  or  Aztlan  '  a  land  of  which 
all  men  know  that  it  is  in  the  North.' "  Now  Teo-Culhuacan  is 
composed  of  the  word  Teotl,  which  designated  the  stars,  the  sun, 
the  gods  and,  by  extension,  something  divine  or  celestial.  Culhua 
(cf.  Coloa)  means  something  bent  over  or  recurved,  or  the  action 
of  describing  a  circle  by  moving  around  something,  and  can  means 
"the  place  of"  in  Nahuatl.  This  locality  is  represented  in  the 
picture-writings  by  a  strange  and  impossible  mountain  with  a  re- 
curved summit  (fig.  26,  no.  1).  Aztlan  literally  means  ''the  land 
of  whiteness,  brightness,  light."  In  Duran's  Atlas  the  seven  caves 
are  represented  as  containing  men  and  women  —  the  progenitors  of 
the  seven  tribes.  The  order  in  which  these  are  described,  in  the 
Mexican  myth,  jis  having  issued  from  the  caves,  is  instructive  and 
sheds  light  upon  the  provenance  and  purpose  of  the  tradition.  It 
represents  the  Mexicans  as  the  superior  predestined  race  who  re- 
mained in  their  cave  the  "  longest,  by  divine  command,"  their 
"  god  having  promised  them  this  land."  The  tradition  relates  that 
six  tribes  reached  and  settled  down  in  the  central  plateau  of  Mex- 
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ico,  302  years  before  the  Aztecs  arrived,  under  the  leadership  of 
Huitzilopochili  an  oracular  divinity,  whose  commandments  were 
transmitter!  to  the  people  by  four  priests  (Duran,  chap.  ii). 

In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  above  and  supple- 
mentary data  without  realizing  that  the  native  race  assigned  its 
origin  to  a  dual  star-divinity,  associated  with  the  Tecpatl,  the  sym- 
bol for  the  North  and  for  Fire.  The  peculiarity  that  the  divinity 
is  designated  as  Seven-flowers,  and  that  there  were  seven  tribes, 
indicates  that  the  native  idea  was  that  each  tribe  came  from  one  of 
tlie  seven  stars  in  Ursa  Major  or  Minor.  The  Aztecs  seem  to  have 
claimed  for  themselves  the  descent  from  the  superior  star,  the  cen- 
tral one,  and  to  have  thus  jnstified  or  supported  their  ultimate  es- 
tablishment of  a  central  government  which  ruled  over  the  other  six 
tribes. 

The  assumption  that  the  native  race  claimed  descent  from  the 
Ursa  Major  or  Minor  constellation  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 


that  the  shape  of  the  mythical  recurved  mountain  and  the  name 
Aztlan  =  land  of  light  or  brightness  are  simultaneously  explained, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  caves  and  tribes.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  mere  coincidence  that  in  two  totally'  different  Codices  (the  Selden 
MS.  p.  7,  Kingsborough,  vol.  1,  and  the  B.  N.  MS.,  p.  70)  a 
sacred  dance  is  represented  as  executed  by  seven  individuals  who 
move  around  a  central  seated  personage.  In  the  latter  MS.  the 
seated  figure  wears  a  head-dress  surmounted  by  flint  knives  and 
his  face  is  painted  red  the  color  assigned  to  the  North.  Moreover 
the  dance  is  taking  place  before  an  image  of  Mictlan-Tecuhtli,  the 
lord  of  the  North,  whose  raiment  is  strewn  with  cross-symbols. 
Hef erring  to  other  native  dances  we  find  that  the  most  sacred  of 
all  dances  was  performed  at  the  festival  of  the  god  of  fire  by 
priests  only,  who,  smeared  with  black  paint  to  typify  darkness  and 
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night,  carried  two  torches  in  each  hand  and  first  sat,  then  slowly 
moved,  in  a  circlq,  around  the  ''  divine  brazier,"  and  finally  cast 
their  torches  into  it  (Duran  ii,  p.  174).  This,  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  sacred  dances,  must  have  been  extremely  impressiv^e 
and  significative  to  those  who  witnessed  it,  at  night-time,  from  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  and  heard  the  distant  solemn  chant  of  the 
dancers.  To  watchers  from  afar,  the  fire  and  the  lighted  torches 
revolving  around  must  have  seemed  like  a  great  central  star  with 
other  stars  wheeling  about  it. 

Further  on,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  earliest  form  under  which 
the  Deity  was  revered  was  that  of  firo  and  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion fully  explains  why  it  was  first  chosen  as  the  most  fitting  im- 
age of  the  central  immovable  star.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that,  in  the  popular  game  of  ''  the  flyers,"  a  high  pole  surmounted 
by  one  man  served  as  the  pivot  (or  the  circumvolation  of  the  four 
performers,  who  "acted"  the  "flight  of  time."  The  idea  of  an 
extended  rule,  proceeding  from  a  central  dual  force,  was,  however, 
carried  out  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  most  solemn  of  all  public  dances 
named  the  Mitotiliztli.  Duran  (ii,  p.  85)  states  that  as  many  as 
''  8,600  persons  danced  in  a  wheel  in  tlie  courtyard  of  the  Great 
Temple,  which  had  four  doorways,  facing  the  cardinal  points  and 
opening  out  on  to  the  four  principal  high  roads  leading  to  the  cap- 
ital. The  doorways  were  respectively  named  after  the  four  prin- 
cipal gods  and  were  spoken  of  as  '  the  doorway  of  such  and  such 
a  god.* " 

Clavigero,  to  whose  work  (Historia,  ed.  Mora,  Mexico,  1844,  p. 
234)  I  refer  the  reader  for  further  details,  describes  the  dances  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  as  having  been  most  beautiful,  and  relates 
that  the  natives  were  exercised  in  these,  from  their  childhood,  by 
the  priests.  This  authority  also  relates  that  the  Mitotiliztli  was 
performed  by  hundreds  of  dancers  at  certain  solemn  festivals,  in 
the  great  central  square  of  the  city  or  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Umu- 
ple,  and  gives  the  following  description  : 

The  centre  of  the  space  was  occupied  by  two  individuals  (des- 
ignated elsewhere  as  high  priests)  who  beat  measure  on  sacred 
drums  of  two  kinds.  One,  the  large  huehuell,  emitted  an  ex- 
tremely loud,  deep  tone,  which  could  be  heard  for  miles  and  was 
usually  emplo3^ed  in  the  temples  as  a  means  of  summoning  to  wor- 
ship, etc.  The  second,  the  tepouaztle,  was  a  small  portable  wooden 
drum  which  was  usually  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  by  the 
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leader  in  warfare  and  emitted  the  shrill  piercing  note  he  employed 
as  a  signal.  The  chieftains  (each  of  which  personified  a  god) 
surrounded  the  two  musicians,  forming  several  concentric  circles, 
close  to  each  other.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  outer  one  of 
these,  the  persons  of  an  inferior  class  were  placed  in  circles  and 
these  were  separated  by*  another  interval  of  space,  from  the  outer- 
most circles,  composed  of  young  men  and  boys.  The  illustration 
given  by  Clavigero  records  the  order  and  disposition  of  this  sacred 
dance,  which  represented  a  kind  of  wheel,  the  centre  of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  instruments  and  their  players.  The  spokes  of  the 
wheel  were  as  many  as  there  were  chieftains  in  the  innermost  circle. 
All  moved  in  a  circle  while  dancing  and  strictly  adhered  to  their 
respective  positions.  Tiiose  who  were  nearest  the  centre,  the  chief- 
tains and  elders,  moved  slowly,  with  gravity,  having  a  smaller  cir- 
cle to  perfonn.  The  dancers  forming  the  outer  circles  were, 
however,  forced  to  move  with  extreme  rapidity,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  straight  line  radiating  from  the  centre  and  headed  by  the  chief- 
tains. The  measure  of  the  dance  and  of  the  chorus  chanted  by 
the  participants  was  beaten  by  the  drums  and  the  musicians  asserted 
their  absolute  control  of  the  great  moving  wheel  of  human  beings, 
by  alternately  quickening  or  slackening  the  measure.  The  perfect 
harmony  of  the  dance,  which  successive  sets  of  dancers  kept  go- 
ing for  eight  or  more  hours,  was  only  disturbed  occasionally  by  cer- 
tain individuals  who  pushed  their  way  through  the  lines  of  dancers 
and  amused  these  by  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  buffoonery.  No 
one,  on  reading  the  above  description  of  the  most  ancient  and 
sacred  of  native  dances  can  fail  to  recognize  that  it  was  an  actual 
representation  of  axial  rotation  and  that  no  more  effective  method 
of  rendering  the  apparent  differences  in  the  degrees  of  velocity  in 
the  movements  of  the  circumpolar  and  equatorial  stars,  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  devised.  The  fact  that  this  dance  was  a  most 
solemn  and  sacred  rite,  whose  performance  was  obligatory  to  the 
entire  population,  indicates  that  it  constituted  an  act  of  general 
obedience  and  homage  and  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  a  central  dual,  ruling  power. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  that,  in  this  dance,  the  latter  is  rep- 
resented by  two  individuals  who  respectively  employ  the  sacred  drum 
of  the  priesthood,  and  that  used  by  war  chieftains  only  (the  one 
instrument  emitting  a  low  and    the  otlier  a  high  tone)  ;    for  the 
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culture  hero  of  the  Tzendals,  Votan,  who,  with  the  aid  of  his  fol- 
lowers, taught  this  tribe  the  civil  laws  of  governmeDt  and  the  relig- 
ious ceremonials,  was  entitled  *'  the  Master  of  the  sacred  Drum." 
(See  Brinton,  American  Hero-Myths,  p.  214.) 

Reverting  to  the  organization  of  the  native  race  into  seven  tribes 
and  the  wandering  of  the  seventh  and  prim^ipal  division,  under  the 
leadership  of  Huitzilopochtli :  according  to  Tezozomoc  (Cronica, 
p.  23),  Huitzilopochtli  was  accompanied  by  *' a  woman  who  was 
called  his  sister  and  was  carried  by  four  men.  She  was  a  powerful 
sorceress,  possessed  the  power  of  assuming  the  shape  of  an  eagle, 
had  made  herself  greatly  feared  and  caused  herself  U)  be  adored 
as  a  goddess.'*  Indignant  at  her  arrogance  the  priests  counselled 
a  course  which  was  adopted  by  the  Mexicans.  The  woman  and 
her  family  were  left  behind  at  Malinalco  where  they  settled  and 
populated  a  town,  whilst  the  other  portion  of  the  tribe,  under 
strictly  masculine  rule,  advanced  towards  Tula  where  they  estab- 
lished themselves.  "This  was  the  second  division  which  had  taken 
place,  amongst  the  Mexicans  or  Aztecs  ....  and  when 
they  reached  Tula  they  found  their  number  greatly  diminished." 
This  same  incident  is  related  with  greater  detail  by  Torquemada 
(vol.  I,  chap,  ii)  from  which  we  learn  what  a  great  animosity  was 
felt  against  the  woman.  On  one  occasion,  which  I  shall  not  pause 
to  describe,  two  war  chiefs  menaced  her.  The  "talk"  she  gave 
them  in  return  is  so  remarkable  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in 
full ;  for  it  affords  a  deep  insight  into  the  native  mode  of  expres- 
sion, teaches  us  the  titles  of  the  woman  and  shows  that  her  posi- 
tion was  undoubtedly  one  of  powerful  authority. 

"  1  am  Quilaztli,  your  sister  and  of  your  tribe  ....  you 
know  this  and  yet  you  think  that  the  dispute  or  difference  j^ou 
have  with  me  is  like  an  ordinary  one,  such  as  you  might  wage  with 
any  ordinary  base  woman,  who  possessed  little  spirit  or  courage. 
If  you  indulge  in  this  tiiought  you  are  deceiving  yourselves,  for  I 
am  valiant  and  manly  and  my  titles  will  oblige  you  to  acknowledge 
this.  P'or  besides  the  ordinary  name  of  Quilaztli,  by  which  you 
know  me,  1  also  possess  four  titles,  by  which  I  know  myself : 
the  first  of  these  is  ("ihuacoatl  =  the  Woman-serpent  (or  twin)  ; 
the  second  is  Quauh-Cihuatl  =  the  Kagle-woman ;  the  third  is 
Yao-Cihuatl  =  the  Woman-warrior  and  the  fourth  is  Tzitzimi- 
Cihuatl,  the  Woman  of  the  Underworld.  Krom  the  properties 
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or  qualities  conveyed  by  these  titles  you  can  appreciate  who  I  am ; 
what  power  I  yield  and  what  harm  I  can  do  you  and  if  you  want 
to  test  the  truth  of  this,  here  is  my  challenge !" 

"  The  two  brave  captains,  undaunted  by  the  arrogant  words  by 
which  she  attempted  to  terrify  them,  responded:  *  If  you  are  as 
valiant  as  you  describe  yourself  to  be,  we  are  not  less  so ;  but 
you  are  a  woman  and  it  is  not  meet  that  it  should  be  said  of  us 
that  we  took  up  arms  against  women  ;*  and  without  speaking  fur- 
ther they  left  her,  much  affronted  that  a  woman  should  challenge 
and  defy  them.  And  they  kept  silence  about  this  occurrence  so 
that  their  people  should  not  know  of  it."  Senor  Alfredo  Chavero 
(appendix,  p.  125,  to  Duran's  Historia,  Mexico,  1880),  commenting 
upon  this  passage,  says :  ^Mt  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  tra- 
dition refers  to  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Aztec 
tribe  ....  I  think  it  contains  the  record  of  a  religious 
struggle." 

The  full  significance  of  the  narrative  will  become  clear,  I  think, 
when  the  following  points  are  dwelt  upon.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
here  is  a  historical  personage,  a  woman,  who  was  termed  the  sister 
of  Huitzilopochtli,  who  evidently  exerted  a  high  authority  and  whose 
titles  were  actually  the  names  of  the  highest  female  divinity.  Sa- 
hagun  (book  vi,  chap.  37)  states  thatQuilaztli,  a  goddess,  the  same 
as  Cihnacoatl,  was  the  mother  of  all  and  was  also  named  Tonant- 
zin  =  "  our  mother."  What  is  more  significant  still  is  that,  in  all 
historical  records  antedating  the  Conquest,  a  man  bearing  the  fem- 
inine title  of  Cihuacoatl  =  serpent  woman,  is  distinctly  and  re- 
peatedly mentioned  as  the  coadjutor  of  the  Mexican  ruler.  Mr. 
Ad.  Bandelier,  in  his  careful  study  *^  On  the  social  organization  and 
mode  of  government  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans"  (Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Petfbody  Museum  of  Am.  Arch,  and  Ethn.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1879)  to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  discusses  the  relative 
positions  of  Montezuma  and  the  Cihuacoatl  and  states  :  ^Hhere  is 
no  doubt  about  their  equality  of  rank  though  their  duties  were 
somewhat  diflPerent"  (p.  665).  This  equality  is  illustrated  by  the 
records  that  both  rulers  shared  the  same  privileges  regarding  dress. 
Thus  they  alone  wore  sandals  and  the  Cihuacoatl  is  termed  *'  the 
second  or  double  of  the  king,  his  coadjutor"  (Duran,  chap,  xxxii, 
p.  255  and  Tezozomoc,  chap,  xl,  p.  66).  The  latter  author, 
however,  gives  the  full  "sacred  title"  as  Tlil-Potonqui  Cihua- 
coatl, literally, ''  the  black-powdered  woman-serpent  "  and  we  thus 
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learn  that,  whilst  Montezuma's  garments  were  habitually  blue  like 
iluitzilopochtli,  his  coadjutor,  like  Tezeatlipoea,  was  associated 
with  black.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  Mexican  priests 
always  smeared  their  bodies  with  black,  which  was  therefore  their 
special  mark. 

To  my  idea  the  foregoing  data,  with  circumstantial  evidence  too 
diflPuse  to  be  conveniently  produced,  clearly  indicate  that  at  one 
time,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Aztec  race,  it  had  been  governed 
jointly  by  a  male  and  a  female  ruler  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
the  one  being  the  living  representative  of  the  Above  or  masculine 
elements  and  the  other  personifying  the  Below  or  feminine  elements. 
The  fact  that  Cihuacoatl  is  named  '*  the  sister  "  of  Huitzilopochtli 
shows  that  the  female  ruler  was  not  necessarily  his  wife,  although 
she  was  his  coadjutor  in  her  own  right.  Both  rulers  were  respect- 
ively served  by  four  persons  presumably  of  their  respective  sex. 
Besides  these  Duran  (chap.  3)  records  that ''  there  were  also  other 
seven  teotls  =  lords,  who  were  much  reverenced  on  account  of  the 
seven  caves  out  of  which  the  seven  tribes  had  come." 

We  thus  perceive  that  at  one  time  the  chief  authority  was  vested 
in  a  man  and  a  woman,  his  sister,  who  enjoyed  a  perfect  equality. 
Four  persons  administered  the  government  of  each  ruler  and  each 
of  the  seven  tribes  had  *'its  honoured  representative.*'  For  how  long 
this  organization  had  existed  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Dissension 
arose  and  division  supervened,  but  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the 
identical  form  of  government  was  in  force  with  the  remarkable 
difference  that  the  title  and  office  of  the  Cihuacoatl,  originally  held 
by  a  woman,  were  held  by  a  man,  whom  I  do  not  hesitate  to  identify 
as  one  of  the  two  "  supreme  pontiffs,"  whose  emblem  of  office  was 
the  flint  knife,  the  offspring  of  Cihuacoatl,  the  earth-mother. 

Historical  evidence  shows  that  this  alteration  had  nof  been  made 
without  bloodshed  and  renewed  difficulties.  Thus  it  is  related 
that,  long  after  the  Mexicans  had  separated  from  the  sister  of 
Iluitzilopochtli  and  her  adherents,  they  were  induced  to  "ask  the 
daughter  of  the  ruler  of  Culliuacan  to  become  the  Queen  of  the 
Mexicans  and  mother  of  their  god.  She  conformed  with  their 
request  but  was  subsequently  killed  by  her  subjects,  who  flayed 
her  body  and  dressed  a  youth  in  her  skin  [a  figure  of  native 
speech  which  symbolized  his  assumption  of  her  office].  Under 
this  form  she  was  revered  as  a  goddess,  was  named  our  grandmother 
and  '  the  mother  of  the  god,'  etc."  These  and  the  following  de- 
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tails,  taken  from  well-known  authentic  native  sources,  are  attract- 
ively rendered  in  the  "  Newe  Welt  und  Amerikanische  Historien" 
(JohannLudwigGottfriedt.  Frankfurt-a.-M.,  1613,  pp.  54  and  55). 

Again,  after  the  Mexicans  had  been  settled  at  Tenochtitlan  for 
some  time,  they  desired  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Cul- 
huacan  and  therefore  "chose  to  nominate,  as  their  ruler,  Acam- 
apichtli,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Mexican  chieftain  by  a  daughter  of 
the  Culhuacan  ruler "  and  evidently  lived  with  the  latter.  For  it 
is  related  that,  on  giving  his  consent,  the  king  of  Culhuacan  stated 
that  if  only  a  woman  (of  his  family)  had  been  nominated  he  would 
have  refused  (to  trust  her  to  the  Mexicans).  The  farewell  words 
he  addressed  to  Acamapichtli  are  worthy  of  quotation :  "  Go  my 
son,  serve  thy  god,  be  his  representative.  Rule  the  creatures  of 
the  god  by  whom  we  live ;  the  god  of  day,  of  the  night  and  of  the 
winds.  Go  and  be  the  lord  of  the  water  and  land  owned  by  the 
Mexicans." 

As  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  Acamapichtli  and  his  queen  were 
received  at  Tenochtitlan  with  great  honors,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  Mexicans  who,  from  some  deeply-rooted  religious  idea,  con- 
sidered it  essential  to  have  a  female  ruler  of  the  line  of  the  king 
of  Culhuacan,  obtained  their  desire  only  by  accepting  a  male  mem- 
ber of  her  family  as  a  protection  and  safeguard  for  her  sacred 
person.  It  may  be  that  for  the  reasons  of  safety  and  preservation 
the  female  ruler,  who  was  the  living  representative  of  the  Cihua- 
coatl,  gradually  retired  into  absolute  seclusion  whilst  a  man  of  her 
kin  assumed,  in  public,  her  title  and  prerogatives. 

Unless  it  is  assumed  that  this  was  the  case,  it  seems  impossible 
to  explain  why  Acamapichtli  is  designated  in  the  Codex  Mendoza 
(Kingsborough,  vol.  i,  pi.  ii)  as  having  begun  to  rule  in  the  year 
I  Tecpatl  or  flint  (approximately  corresponding  to  A.D.  1364)  with 
the  title  of  "Woman-serpent"  =  Cihuacoatl.  From  this  date  the  title 
seems  always  to  have  been  borne  by  a  man.  When  human  sacri- 
fices had  become  a  prominent  feature  of  the  native  cult  and  it  be- 
came a  duty  of  the  Cihuacoatl  to  perform  the  bloody  rite,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  became  impossible  for  a  woman  to  fill  the  position. 

We  obtain,  however,  glimpses  of  the  shadowy  form  of  an  in- 
visible and  venerable  female  ruler  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  "House 
of  Women,"  watches  over  the  welfare  of  the  women  of  the  tribe 
and  oflSciates  as  a  priestess,  with  her  assistants,  at  births,  baptisms 
and  marriages.     In  order  to  account  for  the  obscurity  which  sur- 
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rounds  her,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  ideas 
of  darkness  and  seclusion  became  indelibly  associated  with  the 
female  sex,  would  naturally  and  inevitably  cause  women  to  be 
housed  up,  veiled  and  condemned  to  comparative  inaction  and  im- 
mobility. A  primitive  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  above  idea  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  Huaxtecas,  the  women  of  which  tribe  wore 
abundant  covering  whilst  the  men,  on  religious  principle,  wore 
none.  A  careful  study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  Cihua- 
coatl  or  high  priest  shows  that  he  also  conformed  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  position  when  he  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  hid- 
den forces  of  Nature,  of  the  female  principle.  He  and  the  entire 
priesthood  smeared  their  bodies  with  blalsk,  cultivated  long  hair, 
and  wore,  during  the  performance  of  certain  religious  ceremonies, 
a  wide  and  long  garment  reaching  to  the  ground.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  designs  on  the  garments  of  the  priests,  in  the  B.  N.  MS., 
are  invariably  executed  in  red  and  yellow,  the  symbolical  colors 
of  the  north  and  west,  combined  with  black  the  symbol  of  the 
union  of  both,  the  Below.  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that 
iu  Mexican  pictography  the  faces  of  women  are  usually  painted 
yellow  —  the  color  of  the  West  z=  the  female  region.  The  asso- 
ciation of  darkness,  concealment  and  secrecy,  with  the  female 
principle,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  a  building  iu  the  enclos- 
ure of  the  Great  Temple  of  Mexico,  named  the  *'  house  of  dark- 
ness," was  dedicated  to  the  earth-mother  =z  Cihuacoatl  (Sahagun, 
appendix  to  book  ii).  Other  temples  of  hers  are  described  as 
being  cave-like,  underground,  dark,  with  a  single  low  entrance,  the 
door  of  which  was  sometimes  sculptured  in  the  form  of  the  great 
open  jaws  of  a  serpent.  Only  priests  were  allowed  to  penetrate 
into  these  mysterious  chambers  where  sacred  and  secret  rites  were 
performed  and  a  sacred  fire  was  also  kept  burning  in  an  adjoining 
chamber.  Evidence,  which  I  shall  produce  further  on,  establishes 
that  the  high-priest  Cihuacoatl  dwelt,  at  times,  in  a  house  named 
'*  place  of  darkness  "  and  aimually  sacrificed  a  human  victim  in 
honor  of  the  lord  of  the  underworld,  in  an  edifice  called  "  the  navel 
of  the  earth." 

The  religious  cult  of  one-half  of  the  Mexican  hierarchy  was 
distinctly  nocturnal.  The  chief  duties  of  certain  priests  were  as- 
tronomical observation  and  the  supervision  of  the  sacred  fire,  which 
was  kept  perpetually  burning  on  the  summit  of  each  temple-crowned 
pyramid,  in  what  was  termed  **  the  sacred  or  divine  brazier"  of 
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sculptured  stone.  Two  priests  jointly  watched  by  night  and 
day  and  received  and  transmitted  to  the  flames  the  incense  offer- 
ings of  the  devout.  The  temple  fires  were  extinguished  only  at 
the  expiration  of  a  cycle  of  fifty-two  years  and  were  then  reitin- 
dled  by  the  high  priest  at  midnight  precisely,  with  impressive 
solemnity. 

In  ancient  Mexico,  it  should  however  be  observed,  although  the 
logical  association  of  women  with  the  hidden  forces  of  nature,  tlie 
underworld  and  the  Below,  had  exerted  a  certain  influence  over 
her  practical  existence,  it  had  not  yet  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  her 
inferiority  as  compared  to  man,  the  associate  of  the  Heaven,  the 
Above,  the  visible  and  active  forces  of  nature.  The  native  sages 
did  not  identify  her  so  intimately  with  the  earth  as  to  deny  her  the 
possession  of  a  soul  —  the  celestial  spark.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  the  Nahuatl  word  for  wife  is  Cihua-tlan-tli 
and  for  husband  is  Te-o-quichtli .  Is  it  possible  that  the  particle 
tlan  in  the  first  and  Teo  in  the  second  may  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  association  of  the  woman  with  earth  =  tlalli  (tlan  = 
land  of)  and  the  man  with  Teotl,  the  sun,  something  divine  and 
celestial?  In  course  of  time  it  doubtlessly  would  have  transpired, 
in  Mexico  as  elsewhere,  that  the  set  of  primitive  ideas  which,  dur- 
ing untold  centuries,  imposed  upon  women  seclusion,  obscurity 
and  inactivity  and  thus  hindered  her  development  of  strength  of 
body  and  mind,  would  have  directly  induced  an  inferiority.  This 
has  been  subsequently  proclaimed,  as  we  know,  in  many  countries, 
as  a  direct  proof  of  her  lower  nature  and  of  her  affinity  with  the 
element  earth.  Tiie  assumed  and  actual  inferiority  of  woman  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  logical,  inevitable  but  artificial  result 
of  primordial  classification  and  association.  Suggested  by  the 
same  natural  phenomena  which  were  visible  to  all  inhabitants  of 
the  same  latitudes,  these  ideas  occurred  to  all  people  at  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development  and  exerted  a  dominating  influence 
over  the  subsequent  growth  of  their  intelligence.  It  is  but  now, 
that,  unconsciously,  mankind  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  lead- 
ing strings  of  its  infancy,  which  became  an  iron  bondage  to  its 
prolonged  childhood.  In  Mexico,  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest, 
the  absolute  equality  of  the  male  and  female  principles  was  theo- 
retically maintained.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  discern 
certain  agencies  at  work  which  were  tending  to  connect  the  Below, 
the  female  principle,  with  harm  and  evil.     From  time  immemorial 
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it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Chichimecs,  who,  according  to  Saha- 
gun  (book  XII,  chap.  12,  par.  5),  inhabited  an  extremely  poor 
and  barren  region  of  Mexico,  to  sacrifice  the  first  animal  killed  in 
a  hunting  expedition  and  to  offer  it  to  "  the  Sun  whom  they  called 
father  and  to  the  earth  their  mother."  They  severed  its  head  and 
raised  this  as  though  offering  it  to  the  sun.  They  then  tilled  the 
earth  where  the  blood  had  been  »pilt  and  left  the  animal  which  had 
been  sacrificed,  on  the  spot  (Ixtlilxochitl,  Historia  Chichimeca 
chap.  VI  and  Relaciones  p.  335).  This  passage,  establishing  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  where  the  blood  had  been  spilt,  sheds  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  origin  of  the  offerings  of  human  blood  and 
the  sacrifices  of  human  life,  which  were  such  a  promlneut  and  hid- 
eous feature  of  the  Aztec  religion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  instead  of  the  blood 
being  spilt  directly  upon  the  earth,  to  insure  and  increase  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil,  a  human  being  was  stretched  across  a  conical 
stone  which  became  thus  the  image  of  the  earth-mother,  his  heart 
was  extracted  and  offered  to  the  sun,  the  Above,  and  his  blood  was 
then  smeared  on  the  mouth  of  certain  idols  representing  the  Be- 
low. In  the  B.  N.  MS.  an  interesting  illustration  and  account  are 
given  of  an  idol  of  the  earth-mother  who  is  figured  as  standing  on 
a  pedestal  adorned  with  skulls  and  cross-bones  with  outstretched 
tongue  which  signified,  "  that  she  always  had  great  thirst  for  human 
blood"  and  *'  never  refused  sacrifices  offered  to  her." 

Two  priests  are  likewise  pictured  in  the  act  of  offering  bowls 
containing  human  blood  to  the  idol  and  a  third,  mounted  on  a  lad- 
der, is  pouring  the  contents  of  another  bowl  over  its  head.  It  is 
obvious  how  the  constant  associations  of  the  earth-mother  with 
sanguinary  sacrifices  and  bloodthirstiness  would,  in  time,  give  rise 
to  the  idea  of  a  hostile,  maleficent  power,  linked  with  darkness 
and  devouring  fire,  who,  under  the  aspect  of  the  serpeiit-woman, 
waged  an  eternal  warfare  on  the  human  race  and  clamored  for 
victims  and  bloody  sacrifices.  The  natural  sequence  to  the  above 
associations  is  that  in  ancient  Mexico  the  powers  exerting  fatal 
influence  upon  the  human  race  are  all  represented  as  female,  viz.  : 
the  Cihuacoatl  or  woman-serpent,  the  Ciuapipiltin  and  the  Tzit- 
zime,  etc.  These  and  various  other  personifications  of  the  female 
principle  are  described  in  detail  in  my  notes  and  commentary  to 
the  B.  N.  MS. 

After  considering  the  foregoing  data  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
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conclude  that  it  must  have  taken  centuries  of  time  for  the  idea  of 
duality,  or  of  the  Above  and  Below  to  have  taken  such  a  deep  hold 
upon  the  native  mind  and  to  have  produced  such  a  growth  of  sym- 
bolism and  association  in  so  many  ramifications  of  thought.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  obtain  a  further  insight  into  the  native  mode  of 
thought  by  carefully  studying  some  significant  details  concerning 
the  social  organization  of  the  Mexicans  from  the  time  of  Acama- 
pichtli  to  that  of  Montezuma  and  the  influences  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  gradually.  This,  the  first  ruler,  unquestionably  ruled  as 
the  Cihuacoatl,  a  name  which  means  either  Woman-serpent  or 
Female- twin.  This  fact  in  itself  testifies  to  an  epoch-making  change 
in  the  organization  of  the  Mexican  government,  in  the  making 
of  which  a  concession  was  made  to  a  previously  existing  order  of 
things,  by  the  retention  of  the  female  title  by  a  male  ruler. 

Having  carefully  studied  the  question  for  many  years,  I  have 
long  considered  it  proven  that  when  the  Mexicans  settled  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico  they  came  under  a  series  of  influences  emanat- 
ing from  an  ancient  and  highly  cultured  centre  of  civilization  sit- 
uated in  the  south,  which  had  followed,  during  untold  centuries, 
the  same  lines  of  primitive  thought  which  have  been  stated.  This 
question  of  contact  and  influence  from  an  older  civilization  is  so 
important  and  the  material  I  have  collected  on  the  subject  is  so 
extensive  and  complex,  that  it  cannot  be  adequately  treated  here. 
Further  on  I  shall  discuss  at  length  certain  historical  data  throw- 
ing light  on  ancient  contact  and  influences.  Meanwhile  I  may  as 
well  state  here  that,  having  carefully  weighed  all  testimony,  I  ac- 
cept as  amply  proven  and  well  supported,  the  testimony  of  Las 
Casas,  Torquemada,  Mendieta  and  others,  who  record  that  the 
Mexican  culture-hero  Quetzalcoatl  was  an  actual  person  who  had 
come  to  Mexico  from  Yucatan  twice  and  had  finally  returned  thither, 
leaving  a  small  colony  of  his  vassals  behind  him  whose  influence 
upon  the  religious  and  social  organization  and  symbolism  of  the 
tribes,  inhabiting  the  central  plateau,  can  be  plainly  discerned. 
Montezuma  himself,  in  his  famous  speech  to  Cortes,  which  the  latter 
carefully  reported  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  states  that :  "we  [the 
Mexican  rulers]  were  brought  here  by  a  lord,  whose  vassals  all  of 
our  predecessors  were,  and  who  returned  from  here  to  his  native 
land.  He  afterwards  came  here  again,  after  a  long  time,  during 
which  many  of  his  followers  who  had  remained,  had  married  native 
women  of  this  land,  raised  large  families  and  founded  towns  in 
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which  they  dwelt.  He  wished  to  take  them  away  from  here  with 
him,  but  they  did  not  want  to  go,  nor  would  they  receive  or  adopt 
him  as  their  ruler,  and  so  he  departed.  But  we  have  always  thought 
that  his  descendants  would  surely  come  to  subjugate  this  country 
and  claim  us  as  their  vassals.  .  .  .'*  (Historia  de  Nueva 
Espana.  Hernan  Cortes,  ^d.  Lorenzana,  p.  81  ;  see  also  p.  96). 
1  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  construe  such  plain,  unadorned 
statements  of  simple,  common-place  facts  into  the  assumption  that 
Montezuma  was  recounting  a  mythical  account  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Light-god  from  the  sky,  as  upheld  by  some  modern 
writers,  who  interpret  the  whole  episode  as  a  sun-myth  or  legend. 

I  have  nlready  shown  that  the  meaning  of  the  ocelot- skin  and 
the  spider,  employed  as  syml)ols  by  the  Mexicans,  is  apparent  only 
when  studied  by  means  of  the  Maya  language  of  Yucatan,  the 
land  whence  the  culture-hero  is  said  to  have  come  by  the  foregoing 
authorities.  I  will  add  here  that  in  the  Maya  chronicles,  it  is 
stated  that  the  culture-hero  had  ruled  in  Chichen-Itza,  the  first 
part  of  which  name,  Chicheii^  means  red.  In  Mexican  records  it 
is  described  that  he  departed  by  water  from  the  Mexican  coast  and 
travelled  directly  east,  bound  for  Tlapallan  —  a  name  which  means 
red-land.  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  one  sailing  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Panuco  river,  for  instance,  in  a  straight  line  to- 
wai*ds  the  east,  would  inevitably  land  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  not 
far  from  the  modern  Merida  and  the  ancient  ruins  of  Chichen-Itza. 

I  shall  also  produce  evidence,  further  on,  to  show  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  much-discussed  name  of  the  culture-hero's  home,  Tul- 
lan,  is  also  furnished  by  the  Maya  language.  From  more  than  one 
source,  we  learn,  moreover,  that  there  were  several  Tullans  on  the 
American  continent.  The  conception  of  Twin-brothers  as  the  per- 
sonification of  the  Above  and  Below  had  been  adopted  in  Yucatan 
and  it  is  to  the  infiuence  emanating  from  that  source  that  I  attrib- 
ute the  movement  made  in  Mexico,  to  substitute  male  twin-rulers 
in  the  place  of  the  man  and  woman,  who  had  previously  and  jointly 
ruled  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  Maya  title  Kukulcan,  of  which  Quet- 
zalcoatl  is  the  Mexican  equivalent.  As  already  stated,  the  word 
can  means  serpent  and  the  numeral  4  and  is  almost  homonymous 
with  the  word  for  sky  or  heaven  =  caan.  The  image  of  a  serpent, 
therefore,  directly  suggested  and  expressed  the  idea  of  something 
quadruple  incorporated  in  one  celestial  being  and  appropriately 
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symbolized  the  divine  ruler  of  the  four  quarters.  In  the  word 
Kukulcan  the  noun  can  is  qualified  by  the  prefix  kukul.  In  the  com- 
piled Maya  dictionary  published  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbon rg  (ap- 
pendix to  de  Landa's  Relacion)  the  adjective  kti  or  kul  is  given  as 
* 'divine  or  holy."  Kukulcan  may  tiierefore  be  analyzed  as  *'  the 
divine  serpent  or  the  "  Divine  Four."  When  Maya  sculptors  or 
scribes  began  to  represent  this  symbol  of  the  divinity  they  must 
have  searched  for  some  object,  easy  to  depict,  the  sound  of  whose 
name  resembled  that  of  ku  or  kul.  The  Maya  adjective  "  feathered" 
being  kukum,  the  artists  evidently  devised  the  plan  of  representing, 
as  an  effigy  of  the  divinity,  a  serpent  decorated  with  feathers  and 
to  this  simple  attempt  at  representing  the  ''divine  serpent"  in 
sculpture  or  pictography  is  due.  in  my  opinion,  the  origin  of  the 
"  feathered  serpent "  effigies  found  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  which 
have  so  puzzled  archaeologists. 

Of  Kukulcan,  the  culture-hero  of  the  Mayas,  it  is  recounted 
that  he  had  been  one  of  four  brothers  who  originally  ruled  at 
Chichen-Itza,  over  four  tribes.  "  These  brothers  chose  no  wives  but 
lived  chastely  and  ruled  righteously,  until,  at  a  certain  time,  one  died 
or  departed  and  two  began  to  act  unjustly  and  were  put  to  death. 
The  one  remaining  was  Kukulcan.  He  appeased  the  strife  which 
his  brothers'  acts  had  aroused,  directed  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  caused  to  be  built  various  edifices.  After 
he  had  completed  his  work  at  Chichen-Itza  he  founded  the  great 
city  of  Mayapan,  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  the  confederacy  of 
the  Mayas."  (See  Brinton,  Hero-myths,  p.  162.)  Friar  Diego  de 
Landa  relates  that  the  current  opinion  amongst  the  Indians  of 
Yucatan  was  that  this  ruler  had  gone  to  Mexico  where,  after  his 
return  (departure?)  he  was  named  Cezalcouatl  and  revered  as  one 
of  their  gods  (Relacion,  ed.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  p.  36). 
Before  analyzing  the  Nahuatl  rendering  of  Kukulcan's  name  I 
would  point  out  the  noteworthy  coincidence  that,  during  his  reign 
at  Chichen-Itza  and  Mayapan,  he  practically  united  in  his  person 
and  assumed  the  offices  formerly  fulfilled  by  four  rulers,  of  which 
he  had  been  only  one. 

I  would,  moreover,  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable,  sculptured 
columns  which  support  the  main  portal  of  the  main  pyramid-tem- 
ple called  El  Castillo  at  Chichen-Itza.  These  represent  gigantic 
feathered  serpents  and  are  figured  on  pi.  xiv  of  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes' 
most  instructive  and  useful  "Archaeological  Studies,  Part  r,  Monu- 
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ments  of  Yucatan."  The  feathers  carved  on  the  massive  columns 
are  evidently  the  precious  tail  feathers  of  the  quetzal,  which  have 
the  peculiarity  of  exhibiting,  according  to  the  way  the  light  falls 
upon  them,  blue,  red,  yellow  and  green  colors  —  precisely  those 
assigned  to  the  four  quarters  by  the  Mexicans  and  for  all  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  by  the  Mayas.  Whether  this  feather  was  chosen 
for  this  peculiarity  or  for  its  beauty  only,  as  that  with  which  to 
deck  the  effigy  of  the  divinity,  can,  of  course,  only  be  conjectured. 
In  Mexico  numberless  effigies  of  feathered  serpents  exist.  The 
resemblance  of  the  sound  of  the  Nahuatl  words :  feather  =  ihuitl, 
and  heaven  or  sky  =:  ilhui-gatl,  should  be  recorded  here  as  a  pos- 
sible reason  for  the  association  of  feathers  with  the  serpent  and 
as  a  means  of  conveying  the  idea  of  its  divinity.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  quetzal,  the  name  of  the  most  precious  feathers  the 
natives  possessed,  resembles  in  sound,  the  second  part  of  the 
Nahuatl  words  for  flame  =  tle-cue(;al-lotl,  or  for  ''  tongue  of  fire  " 
=  tle-cue^'al-nenepilli.  That  the  feathered  serpent  was  an  image 
of  the  divinity  is  finally  proven,  I  think,  by  the  following  passage 
from  Sahagun  which  establishes  that  the  earliest  form,  under  which 
the  divinity  was  revered  by  the  Mexicans,  was  that  of  fire :  ''Of 
all  the  gods  the  [most]  ancient  one  is  the  God  of  Fire,  who  dwells 
in  the  midst  of  flowers,  in  an  abode  surrounded  by  four  walls  and 
iif  covered  with  shining  feathers  like  wiiujs*'  {op,  cit.  book  vi,  chap. 
IV).  It  is  thus  shown  that  whilst  the  word  ihuitl  =  feather  sug- 
gested something  divine,  the  word  quetzal,  besides  being  the  name 
of  a  particular  kind  of  feather,  conveyed  the  idea  of  something 
re8i)lendent  or  shining  [like  fire].  The  name  for  seipent,  coatl, 
signified  twin ;  thus  there  is  a  profound  analogy  between  the 
Maya  and  Mexican  symbol,  pointing,  however,  to  the  Yucatan  form 
as  the  most  ancient. 

Let  us  see  how  the  name  Quetzal-coatl  occurs  in  Mexico.  It 
is  given  as  the  name  of  the  ''supreme  god  whose  substance  was  as 
invisible  and  intangible  as  air,"  but  who  was  also  revered  as  the 
god  of  fire.  The  constant  reference  to  air  in  connection  with  the 
supreme  divinity  caused  him  to  be  also  adored  as  the  god  of  air 
and  of  the  four  winds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  divine  title  of 
Quetzal -coatl  was  carried  by  the  culture-hero  whose  personality 
has  been  discussed  and  who  was  a  Yucatec  ruler  and  high  priest. 
Sahagun  {op.  cit,  book  iii,  chap,  ix)  informs  us  that  '*  Quequet- 
zalcoa,"  the  plural  form  of  the  word  Quetzalcoatl,  was  employed 
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to  designate  '*  the  high  piiests  (elsewhere  designated  as  the  '  su- 
preme pontiffs  ')  who  were  the  successors  of  Qnetzalcoatl,**  He  also 
states  that  ^'  the  higli  priest  of  the  temple  was  [the  representative 
of]  the  god  Quetzalcoatl  "  (book  i,  chap.  5).  *'  The  priest  who  was 
most  perfect  in  his  conduct  and  in  wisdom  was  elected  to  be  high 

priest  and  assumed  the  name  of  Quetzalcoatl There 

were  two  such  high  priests  equal  in  rank  and  honours. 

One  of  these,  the  Quetzalcoatl  Totec  Tlamacazqui,  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Huitzilopochtli."  Without  pausing  here  to  analyze  this  title 
since  it  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  another  publication  I  will  only 
repeat  that,  after  years  of  careful  research,  I  have  obtained  the 
certainty  that  the  foregoing  title  and  office  were  those  held  by  Mon- 
tezuma at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  What  is  more,  I  can  produce 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  the  living  personification  of 
Huitzilopochtli  one  of  the  ''  divine  twins"  and  of  the  Above.  He 
was  not  the  first  Mexican  ruler  who  had  filled  this  exalted  role,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  Axayacatl,  one  of  Acamapichtli's  successors, 
had  represented,  in  life,  ''our  god  Huitzilopochtli."  After  his  death 
his  effigy  "  was  first  covered  with  a  fine  robe  representing  Huitzilo- 
pochtli ;  over  this  was  hung  the  dress  of  Tlaloc  .  .  .  the  next 
garment  was  that  of  Youalahua  [=  the  lord  of  the  wheel]  and  the 
fourth  was  that  of  Quetzalcoatl'*  (Duran,  vol.  i,  chap.  39,  pp. 
304  and  306). 

Let  us  now  see  how  Montezuma's  personification  of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli was  carried  out  by  his  life  and  his  surroundings.  Accord- 
ing to  Bernal  Diaz,  an  eye-witness,  when  the  great  Montezuma 
came  forth  in  state  to  meet  Cortes,  he  was  conveyed  on  a  sump- 
tuous litter,  being  thus  raised  above  the  earth. ^  When  he  de- 
scended from  this  and  walked,  the  golden  soles  of  his  sandals  pre- 
vented his  feet  from  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  ground ; 
he  was  supported,  i.  e,  partially  held   up,  by  his  four  principal 

» In  connection  with  Montezuma's  uhc  of  a  litter  it  should  be  noticed  that,  In  the 
picture- writidgM,  only  the  culture-hero  Quetzalcoatl  and  the  bird  ^o([  Huitzilopochtli 
arc  repreBcnted  us  neated  on  litters.  The  two  bars  of  Quetzalcoatl's  litter,  figured  in 
Dnran's  atlas  (Tratado  2,  cap.  1  a)  terminate  at  each  end  in  a  serpent's  head.  The 
pair  of  twin  serpents  thus  rendered,  evidently  convey  an  allusion  to  his  name,  which 
would  be  equally  comprehensible  in  the  Maya  or  Mexican  languages.  In  another  por- 
tion of  Duran's  Atlas  (Trat.  2,  chap.  2),  Huitzilopochtli  is  figured  as  seated  on  a  Jitter 
masked  as  a  bird,  and  a  finely-executed  native  picture  of  the  bird-god,  being  borne 
on  a  litter,  is  in  the  B.  N.  MS.  where  he  is  named  "the  precious  lord  "  and  is  repre- 
sented with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand  surmounted  by  a  heart.  This  latter  detail  Is  of  spe- 
cial interest,  since  it  indicates  that  the  Mexicans  employed  the  heart  with  the  same 
symbolical  and  metaphorical  meaning  as  the  Maya-Quiches  and  Tzentals.    The  latter 
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lords,  and  a  baldachin  adorned  with  light  greenish-blue  feathers, 
gold,  pearls  and  jade  representing  the  xoxouhqui-ilhuicatl  =  '*  the 
verdant  or  blue  sky"  (which  was,  by  the  way,  a  title  of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli),  was  carried  over  his  head.  Other  lords  preceded  him, 
'^  sweeping  the  ground  and  spreading  blankets  upon  it  so  that  he 
should  not  tread  upon  the  earth.  All  of  these  lords  did  not  dare 
to  think  of  raising  their  eyes  to  look  at  his  face  —  only  the  four 
lords,  his  cousins,  who  supported  him,  possessed  this  privilege  " 
(Bernal  Diaz,  Historia  Verdadera  de  la  Conquista.  Madrid,  1632, 
p.  65).  A  feature,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  directly  traced  back 
to  the  association  of  the  star-god,  Polaris,  with  repose  and  immov- 
ability, was  that  Montezuma,  like  his  predecessors,  was  the  only 
person  privileged  to  sit,  on  state  occasions,  on  a  throne  or  raised 
seat  with  a  high  back  and  rest  whilst  all  other  individuals  stood 
or  moved  about  him. 

From  several  sources  we  know  that  Montezuma  habitually  wore 
blue  or  white  attire,  which  sometimes  was  of  open  network.  He 
employed  gold,  precious  blue  and  green  feathers,  turquoise,  pearls 
and  emeralds  for  his  personal  ornaments.  His  diadem  with  a  high 
point  in  front,  was  incrusted  with  turquoise  or  was  made  of  bur- 
nished gold.  He  sometimes  wore  a  crown  made  of  featherwork, 
with  a  bird's  head  of  gold  above  his  forehead.  His  emblem  was 
the  sun,  the  orb  of  day,  and  he  presided  over  its  cult  which  had 
developed  itself  simultaneously  with  the  cult  of  the  Above,  a  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  offering  of  "  birds,  butterflies  and  flowers." 
Sometimes  he  wore,  ''  attached  to  his  sandals,  small  wings,  named 
tzi-coyolli,  resembling  the  wing  of  a  bh*d.  These  produced  a  sound 
like  that  of  tiny  gold  bells  when  he  walked"  (Tezozomoc,  Cronica, 
p.  594). 

It  must  be  admitted,  on  reading  the  foregoing  descriptions  gleaned 
from  Sahagun's  Historia,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out, 
more  perfectly  and  completely,  the  idea  that  Montezuma  was 
the  earthly  representative  of  the  Upper  regions,  the  blue  heaven. 
By  pushing  symbolism  so  far  that  he  actually  wore  wings  on  his' 

had  named  their  culture-hero  *•  Votan  "  =  •' the  Heart  "  (of  the  people).  (Brinton 
Hero  iiiythH,  p.  217.)  In  the  Popol-Vuh,  the  sacred  hook  of  the  Qulchee,  the  supremo 
divinity  is  named  "the  Heart  of  the  heaven,  whotfe  name  is  Huraknn."  He  is  also 
named  the  •*  Heart  of  the  Earth,  *'  a  title  whoKC  equivalent  in  Mexlco=Tepe-Yollotl, 
was  applied  to  Tezcatlipoca  and  associated  with  the  bodiless  voice,  the  echo,  which 
was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  "heart  (or  life)  of  the  Mountain."  The  above 
data  undoul>tedly  prove  the  Important  point  that  Huitzllopo«;htli  and  Tezcjillipoca 
were  respectively  entitled  "  the  Heart  of  the  Heaven"  and  "the  Heart  of  the  Earth." 
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feet  and  avoided  contact  with  the  ground,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Montezuma's  adversaries,  amongst  neighboring  tribes,  should  ac- 
cuse him  of  exacting  divine  honors  for  his  own  person.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  own  subjects  revered  him 
merely  as  a  temporary  representative  and  mouth-piece  of  the  im- 
personal dual  divinity.  This  idea  is  clearly  conveyed  by  some 
native  harangues,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  and  from  which  I 
extract  the  following  passages  : 

After  his  election,  the  ruler  is  solemnly  addressed  by  one  of  the 
chief  lords  who  says  to  him:  *'  Oh!  our  humane,  pious  and  be- 
loved lord,  who  deserves  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  than  all  prec- 
ious stones  and  feathers,  you  are  here  present  because  our  sovereign 
god  has  placed  thee  [above  us]  as  our  lord.  .  .  .  You  possess 
the  seat  and  throne  which  was  given  [to  your  predecessors]  by  our 
lord  god  "  .  .  .  *'  you  are  the  image  of  our  lord  god  and  rep- 
resent his  person.  He  reposes  in  you  and  he  employs  you  like  a 
flute  through  which  he  speaks  and  he  hears  with  your  ears.  .  .  . 
Oh,  lord  king !  God  sees  what  the  persons  do  who  rule  over  his 
domains  and  when  they  err  in  their  office  he  laughs  at  them,  but 
in  silence,  for  he  is  god,  and  is  omnipotent  and  can  mock  at  whom 
he  will.  For  he  holds  all  of  us  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  rocks 
us  about,  and  we  are  like  balls  or  round  globes  in  his  hands  and 
we  go  rolling  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  make  him  laugh,  and 
he  serves  himself  of  us  as  we  go  moving  about  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand!*' 

'^Although  thou  art  our  neighbour  and  friend  and  son  and  brother, 
we  are  no  more  thy  equals,  nor  do  we  consider  you  as  a  man,  for 
now  you  have  the  person,  the  image,  the  conversation  and  the 
communion  of  our  lord  god.  He  speaks  inside  of  you  and  instructs 
you  and  lets  himself  be  heard  through  your  mouth  —  his  tongue 
is  your  tongue,  and  your  face  is  his  face  ...  he  has  adorned 
you  with  his  authority  and  has  given  you  fangs  and  claws  so  that 
you  should  be  feared  and  reverenced  .  .  .**  (Sahagun,  book 
'VI,  chap.  10). 

The  foregoing  figure  of  speech  in  which  fangs  and  claws  are 
alluded  to  as  symbols  of  fear-inspiring  power  affords  as  valuable 
an  insight  into  the  native  modes  of  thought  and  expression  as  do  the 
similes  employed  in  the  following  address  to  the  newly-elected  ruler 
by  the  spokesman  of  his  vassals. 
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'•Oh  lord !  may  you  live  many  years  to  fill  your  office  prosper- 
ously ;  submit  your  shoulders  to  the  very  heavy  and  troublesome 
load  ;  extend  your  wings  and  breast  as  a  shelter  to  your  subjects 
whom  you  have  to  carry  as  a  load.  Oh,  lord !  let  your  town  and 
vassals  enter  under  your  shadow,  for  you  are  [unto  them]  like  the 
tree  named  puchotl  or  aueuetl,  which  casts  a  great  circle  or  wheel 
of  shade,  under  which  many  are  gathered  in  shelter"  {op.  dt. 
book  VI,  chap  .11). 

The  admonition  also  addressed  to  the  ruler,  "  Never  to  laugh 
and  joke  again  as  he  had  done  previously  to  his  election,  and  to 
assume  the  heart  of  an  old,  grave  and  severe  man,"  explains  the 
true  significance  of  the  name  of  Montezuma  or  Mo-tecuh-zoina ; 
which  was  an  honorific  title  literally  meaning,  "  our  angry  or 
wrathy  [looking]  lord." 

Whilst  the  above  data  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Mex- 
ican Quetzalcoatl  was  regarded  as  the  visible  representative  of  the 
celestial  ruler  of  the  universe  and  that  divine  honors  were  volun- 
tarily accorded  to  him,  it  is  interesting  to  read  Montezuma's  expla- 
nation to  Cortes  concerning  this  question.  The  latter  writes: 
^^  seated  on  a  raised  seat  Montezuma  discoursed  as  follows  :  .  . 
*  I  know  that  you  have  been  told  by  my  enemies  that  I  am,  or 
have  made  myself  a  go<l.'  .  .  .  Raising  his  robes  he  showed 
me  his  body  saying :  *  Here  you  see  that  I  am  made  of  flesh  and 
bone,  like  yourself  or  like  any  one,  and  that  I  am  mortal  and  tan- 
gible/ Grasping  his  arms  and  his  body  with  his  hands  he  con- 
tinued :  '  see  how  they  have  like  to  you.*  "...  (Historia, 
Hernan  Cortes,  ed.  Lorenzana,  p.  82).  Better  than  all  disserta- 
tions, the  above  words  convey  an  idea  of  the  naif  simplicity  of 
the  man  who  uttered  them. 

Referring  the  reader  to  Mr.  Ad.  Bandelier's  study,  '•  On  the 
social  organization  and  mode  of  government  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans," for  further  details  concerning  the  duties  respectively  filled 
by  Montezuma  and  his  coadjutor,  I  shall  only  explain  here  the 
conclusion  1  have  reached  that  the  former  was  the  high  priest  of 
the  cult  of  the  sun  and  heaven,  the  visible  ruler,  the  war  lord,  and 
the  administrator  of  justice.  As  stated  in  a  native  harangue : 
*'  the  supreme  lord  is  like  unto  the  heart  of  the  population  .  .  . 
he  is  aided  by  two  senators  in  all  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  government :  one  of  these  was  a  *  pilli '  and  was  named 
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tlaca-tecuhtli ;  the  other  was  a  warrior  and  was  entitled  tlacoch- 
tecuhtli.  Two  other  chieftains  aided  the  supreme  lord  in  the  mili- 
tia :  one,  entitled  tlaea-teeeatl,  was  a  '  pilli  *  and  warrior ;  the 
other,  named  tlaeoch-calcatl,  was  not  a  '  pilli.'  Such  is  the  govern- 
ment or  administration  of  the  republic  .  .  .  and  these  four 
ofBcers  did  not  occupy  these  positions  by  inheritance  but  by  elec- 
tion'*  (Sahagun,   book  vi,  chap.  20). 

The  following  account  of  the  republic  of  Tlaxcalla  throws  fur- 
ther light  upon  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed  through- 
out Mexico  and  Central  America  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest. 
"  The  Captains  of  Tlaxcalla,  each  of  whom  had  his  just  portion 
or  number  of  soldiers  .  .  .  divided  their  soldiers  into  four 
Battails,  the  one  to  Tepeticpac,  another  to  Oco-telulco,  the  third  to 
Tizatlan  and  the  fourth  to  Quiahuiztlan,  that  is  to  say,  the  men  of 
the  Mountains,  the  men  of  the  Limepits,  the  men  of  the  Pinetrees, 
and  the  Watermen ;  all  these  four  sorts  of  men  did  make  the 
body  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Tlaxcallan,  and  commanded  both  in 
Peace  and  War  .  .  .  The  General  of  all  the  whole  army  was 
called  Xico-tencatl,  who  was  of  the  Limepits  .  .  .  the  Lieu- 
tenant General  was  Maxix-catzin  .  .  ."  (A  new  survey  of 
the  West-Indies  .  .  .  Thomas  Gage,  London,  1655,  p.  31). 
In  Mexico  we  find  that  the  four  executive  officers  were  the  chiefs 
or  representatives  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  In 
each  of  these  quarters  there  was  a  place  wliere  periodical  offerings 
were  made  in  reverence  of  one  of  the  signs  :  acatl,  tecpatl,  callii 
and  tochtli,  which  were  the  symbols  of  the  cardinal-points,  the 
elements,  and  served  as  day  and  year  signs  in  the  calendar 
(Sahagun,  book  ii,  chap.  26). 

An  interesting  indication  that  the  entire  dominion  of  Mexico 
was  also  divided  into  four  equal  quarters,  the  rule  administration 
of  which  was  attended  to  by  four  lords,  inhabiting  towns  situated 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  capital,  is  furnished 
by  Bemal  Diaz  (op.  cit.  p.  65).  He  relates  that  the  four  loi-ds 
who  supported  Montezuma  when  he  walked  in  state  to  meet  Cortes 
were  the  lonls  of  Texcoco,  Iztapalapa,  Tacuba  and  C'oyoacan. 
These  towns,  which  were  minor  centres  of  government,  were  re- 
spectively situated  at  unequal  distances  to  the  northeast,  south- 
east, northwest  and  southwest  of  the  capital. 

These  facts  and  the  knowledge  that "  all  lords,  in  life,  repre- 
sented a  god  "  justify  the  inference  that,  just  as  Montezuma  rep- 
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resented  the  central  power  of  the  Above  or  Heaven,  the  four  lords 
who  accompanied  him  were  the  personifled  rulers  of  the  four  quar- 
ters, associated  with  the  elements.  In  ancient  Mexico  and  Maya 
records  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters,  also  named  *'  the  four  prin- 
cipal and  most  ancient  Gods  "  are  designated  as  ^*  the  sustainers  of 
the  Heaven  "  aifd  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  the  solemn  occasion 
described,  the  four  lords  actually  fulGlled  the  symbolical  office  of 
supporting  Montezuma,  the  personification  of  the  Heaven.  This 
striking  illustration  is  but  one  of  a  number  I  could  cite  in  proof 
of  the  deeply  ingraine<l  mental  habit  of  the  native  sages  to  intro- 
duce, into  every  detail  of  their  life,  the  symbolism  of  the  Centre, 
the  Above  and  Below  and  the  Four  Quarters.  I  shall  but  mention 
here  that  it  can  be  proven  how,  in  their  respective  cities  the  loi-ds 
of  the  cardinal  points  were  central  rulers  who,  in  turn,  directed  the 
administration  of  the  government  by  means  of  four  dignitaries. 
Each  of  these  was  also  the  embodiment  of  a  divine  attribute  or 
principle,  ^'  All  noblemen  did  represent  idols  and  carried  the  name 
of  one"  (Aeosta,  Naturall  and  Morall  Historic,  lib.  5,  p.  349). 

Each  wore  a  special  kind  of  symbolical  costume  and  was  the 
ruler  or  **  advocate,"  as  he  is  termed,  of  a  distinct  class  of  people. 
"  For  to  each  kind  or  class  of  persons  they  gave  a  Teotl  [=  God 
or  Lord]  as  an  advocate.  When  a  person  died  and  was  about  to 
be  buried,  they  clothed  him  with  the  diverse  Insignia  of  the  god 
to  whom  he  belonged"  (Mendieta  lib.  it,  chap.  40).  It  being 
established  that  each  of  the  four  year-symbols,  acatl,  tecpatl,  calli 
and  tochtli,  ruled  four  minor  symbols,  it  seems  evident  that,  just 
as  the  four  lords  of  the  cardinal-points  would  correspond  to  the 
above  symbols,  each  of  the  minor  lords  and  the  category  of  people 
they  represented  would  also  be  associated  with  the  minor  symbols. 
The  obvious  result  of  this  classification  would  be  the  division  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  commonwealth  into  4  X  5  =:  20  cate- 
gories of  people,  grouped  under  twenty  local  and  four  central  gov- 
ernments, whose  representatives  in  turn  wore  under  the  rule  of  the 
supreme  central  dual  powers.  Having  thus  sketched,  in  a  brief 
and  preliminary  way,  the  expansion  of  the  idea  of  dividing  all 
things  into  four  parts,  the  bud  of  which  was  the  swastika,  let  us 
examine  the  Mexican  application  of  the  idea  of  duality,  pausing 
first  to  review  the  data  relating  to  the  Cihuacoatl,  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  Earth,  the  Below  and  the  coadjutor  of  Montezuma. 

Nothing  has  been  definitely  recorded  about  his  personality,  for 
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he  seems  to  have  lived  in  absolute  seclusion  during  the  first  occu- 
pation of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  He  is  frequently  alluded  to, 
however,  and  Cortes,  Herrera,  Torquemada  and  others,  inform  us 
that  he  had  acted  as  Montezuma*s  substitute  and  led  the  native 
troops  against  the  Spaniards.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  after 
^  the  Conquest  Cortes  appointed  him  as  governor  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  *^  I  gave  him  the  charge  of  re-peopling  the  capital  and 
in  order  to  invest  him  with  greater  authority,  I  reinstated  him  in 
the  same  position,  that  of  Cihuacontl,  which  he  had  held  in  the 
time  of  Montezuma"    (Carta  Cuarta,  Veytia  i,  p.  110). 

Quite  indirectly,  it  is  possible  to  learn  what  sort  of  military 
equipment  had  been  adopted  by  the  Cihuacoatl  when  he  acted  as 
war-chief.  Amongst  certain  presents,  which  were  sent  by  Cortes 
to  Charles  V  and  are  minutely  described  in  vol.  xii  of  the  ''Doc- 
umentas  ineditas  del  Archivio  de  Indias,"  p.  847,  there  are  several 
suits  of  armor,  which  could  only  have  been  appropriately  worn  by 
the  ^^  woman  serpent."  One  suit  consisted  of  a  ^^  corselet  with 
plates  of  gold  and  with  woman's  breasts  "  and  a  skirt  with  blue 
bands.  Another  suit,  instead  of  the  breasts,  exhibited  a  great 
wound  in  the  chest,  like  that  of  a  person  who  had  been  sacrificed. 
In  another  list  (by  Diego  de  Soto,  p.  849)  a  shield  is  described 
"  which  displayed  a  sacrificed  man,  in  gold,  with  a  gaping  wound 
in  his  breast,  from  which  blood  was  streaming  .  .  ."  It  is 
obvious  that  the  first  of  these  suits  of  armor  conveyed  figura- 
tively the  name  and  the  second  the  oflSce  of  the  Cihuacoatl  of 
whom  Duran  speaks  as  follows  : 

*'  He  whose  oflSce  it  was  to  perform  the  rite  of  killing  [the  victim] 
was  revered  as  the  supreme  pontiff  and  his  name  or  title  and  pon- 
tifical robes  varied  according  to  the  different  periods  [of  the  year] 
and  the  ceremonies  which  he  had  to  perform.  On  the  present 
occasion  his  title  was  Topiltzin,  one  of  the  names  of  the  great 
lord  .  .  .  (Quetzalcoatl)  and  he  appeared  carrying  a  large 
flint  knife  in  his  hand  .  .  ."  (op.  cif.,  chap,  lxxxi).  The 
following  passage  shows  definitely  that  Montezuma's  coadjutor, 
his  Quetzalcoatl  or  divine  twin,  had  an  equal  share  of  divine 
honors  accorded  to  him.  ^^  The  head  priest  of  the  temple,  named 
Quetzalcoatl,  never  came  out  of  the  temple  or  entered  into  any 
house  whatever,  because  he  was  very  venerable  and  very  grave  and 
was  esteemed  as  a  god.  He  only  went  into  the  royal  palace" 
(Sahagun,  book  vi,  chap.  89).     The  same  authority  designates 
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the  second  *^  divine  twin  "  as  the  Tlalocan-tlamacazqiii  or,  Tlaloean- 
tlenamacac  and  states  that  he  served  the  Tialocan-tecuhtli. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  pause  and  inquire  into  the  rea- 
son why  the  name  Tlaloc,  which  is  formed  of  tlalli  :=  earth  and  is 
defined  by  Duran,  for  instance,  as  meaning  ^^  an  underground 
passage  or  a  great  cave"  (op,  cU.^  chap.  84),  should  be  the  well- 
known  title  of  the  ''  go<l  of  rain."  The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  text  of  the  Vatican  Codex,  A.  Kingsborough,  v,  p.  190. 
This  teaches  us  that  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  Tlaloc  does  not 
represent  oc  =  inside  of,  but  stands  for  octli,  the  name  of  the 
native  wine  now  known  as  pulque,  which  is  obtained  from  the 
agave  plant.  Tlaloc  thus  meant  "  earth- wine  "  and  ''  by  this  met- 
aphor they  wanted  to  express  that  just  as  the  fumes  of  wine  make 
mankind  gay  and  happy,  so  the  earth  when  saturated  with  water, 
is  gay  and  fresh  and  produiies  its  fruits  and  cereals."  By  the  light 
of  this  explanation  we  see  that  the  titles  conferred  upon  Monte- 
zuma's coadjutor  were  literally  "  the  priest  or  lord,  or  dealer-of- 
fire  in  the  place  of  the  earth- wine."  The  clouds,  rain,  thimder 
and  lightning  were  attributed  to  the  lord  Tlaloc  who  had  many 
tlalocs  and  priests  under  him,  who  cultivated  all  foods  necessary 
for  the  body,  such  as  maize,  beans,  etc.,  and  sent  the  rains  so  that 
the  earth  should  give  birth  to  all  of  its  products.  During  their 
festival  in  springtime  the  priests  went  through  the  streets  dancing 
and  singing  and  carrying  a  shoot  of  green  maize  in  one  hand  and 
a  pot  with  a  handle  in  the  other.  In  this  way  they  went  asking 
for  the  [ceremonial]  boiled  maize  and  all  farmers  gave  them 
some"     .     .     .     (Sahagun,  book  vi,  chap.  5). 

The  above  and  many  scattered  allusions  throw  light  upon  the 
group  of  ideas  associated  with  the  Cihuacoatl  and  clearly  indicate 
what  were  his  duties.  To  him  devolved  the  care  of  the  earth  and 
his  one  thought  was  to  secure  abundance  of  rain  and  of  crops. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  ground,  he  had, 
under  him,  innumerable  agents,  who  strictly  superintended  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  food-plants,  the  irrigation  of  barren  lands,  etc. 
These  agents,  who  also  resorted  to  ceremonial  usages  in  order  to 
bring  rain  or  avert  hail-storms  and  other  disasters,  were  collect- 
ively named  *' the  400  pulque  or  octli -gods  "  —  an  appellation 
which  developed  into  toehtli-gods,  when  the  rabbit  (  =  tochtli)  had 
become  the  pictograph  habitually  employed  to  convey  the  sound  of 
the  word  octli,  and  had  been  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  earth 
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and  of  prolific  reproduction  in  connection  with  tliis.  The  latter 
idea  is  born  out  of  the  female  title,  that  of  the  earth-mother,  who 
^^ always  brought  forth  twins."  The  Cihuacoatl  thus  stands  out  as 
the  representative  of  the  bountiful  mother-earth  and  as  the  lord  of 
agriculture,  one  of  whose  duties  was  the  careful  collection,  storage 
and  distribution  of  all  food  products.  He  presided  over  the  cult 
of  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  of  the  nocturnal  heaven,  of  the  stars 
and  moon,  which  were  associated  with  the  female  principle  and  with 
growth  in  general.  The  following  record  proves  that  amongst  his 
other  duties  he  offered  sacrifices  to  the  invisible  hidden  powers  of 
darkness  and  earth.  ''  During  the  night,  in  the  feast  Tititl,  the 
high  priest  named  Tlillan  tlenamacac  [=  the  dealer  with  fire  in 
the  land  of  darkness  =  tlilli  =  black,  evidently  a  title  analogous  to 
that  of  Tlillpotoiiqui-cihuacoatl,  given  by  Tezozomoc,  in  Cronica, 
chap.  33],  sacrificed  a  victim  in  honour  of  the  god  of  the  Under- 
world" (Sahagun,  book  ii,  appendix).  In  this,  as  on  similar 
occasions,  he  was  assisted  by  four  priests  who  succeeded  him  in 
rank. 

Mr.  Bandelier  has  already  recognized  that  judicial  sentences 
were  ultimately  referred  to  the  '*  woman-serpent,"  who  pronounced 
the  ''final  sentence,  which  admitted  of  no  appeal."  There  are  more 
reasons  than  can  conveniently  be  presented  here,  proving  that  in 
Mexico,  as  in  Guatemala,  the  priest  of  the  Below,  the  personifica- 
tion of  Tezcatli-poca  =  Shining  Mirror,  employed  an  actual  mirror 
made  of  polished  obsidian,  as  an  aid  in  pronouncing  final  judg- 
ment on  criminals. 

The  Cakchiquel  procedure  is  described  by  Fuentes  of  Guzman, 
who  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Otto  Stoll  in  his  most  instructive  and  val- 
uable work  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Guatemala 
(Internationales  Archiv  fiir  Ethnographic,  band  i,  supplement  i, 
1888)  :  '*  A  road  leads  [from  the  ancient  city  of  Guatemala]  to  a 
hill  [figured  with  a  large  tree  growing  from  it]  ;  on  its  top  there  is 
a  flat  circular  cement  floor,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall.  In  the  centre 
is  a  pedestal,  polished  and  shining  like  glass.  No  one  knows  of 
what  substance  it  is  made.  This  was  the  tribunal  or  court  of  the 
Cakchiquel  Indians,  where  public  trials  were  held  and  where  the 
sentences  were  executed.  The  judges  sat  in  a  circle  on  the  low 
wall.  After  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  it  had  to  be  con- 
firmed or  vetoed  by  another  authority.  Three  messengers,  acting 
as  deputies  of  the  council,  went  to  a  deep  ravine  situated  to  the 
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north  of  the  palace,  where,  \u  a  sort  of  hermitage  or  prayer-house, 
there  was  the  oracle  of  the  devil,  which  was  a  black,  transparent 
stone,  like  glass,  but  more  costly  than  [ordinary]  obsidian.  In 
this  stone  the  devil  revealed  to  the  messengers,  the  sentence  to  be 
executed.  If  it  agreed  with  the  judgment  pronounced,  this  was 
immediately  executed  upon  the  central  pedestal  [of  the  hill  of  jus- 
tice] on  which  the  criminal  was  also  tortured,  at  times."  If  noth- 
ing was  seen  in  the  mirror,  and  it  gave  no  sign,  the  prisoner  was 
pronounced  free. 

This  oracle  was  also  consulted  before  wars  were  undertaken  .  .  . 
'^  During  the  drst  years  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  when  the  bishop 
Marroquin  heard  about  this  stone,  he  had  it  cut  out  and  conse- 
crated it  as  an  altar,  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  convent  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  capital.  It  is  a  precious  stone  of  great  beauty 
and  is  half  a  vara  long." 

A  picture  in  the  Vatican  Codex  B  (p.  48)  represents  a  temple, 
on  the  summit  of  which  a  large  obsidian  mirror  is  standing  on  its 
edge.  Inside  the  doorway  there  are  many  small  black  spots,  which 
obviously  represent  small  mirrors  and  convey  the  idea  that  the  in- 
terior walls  were  incrusted  with  such.  These  illustrations  would 
prove  that  sacred  edifices  were  associated  with  obsidian  mirrors 
even  if  Sahagun  did  not  mention,  as  he  does  (book  ii,  appendix), 
no  less  than  three  sacred  edifices  in  the  great  temple  of  Mexico, 
which  were  associated  with  obsidian  mirrors.  It  is,  moreover, 
stated  by  Duran  that  *'  in  Mexico  the  image  of  the  god  Tezcatli- 
poca  was  a  stone,  which  was  very  shining  and  black,  like  jet.  It 
was  of  the  same  stone  of  which  the  natives  make  razors  and 
knives,"  t.  e.,  obsidian  (Duran  ii,  p.  98). 

What  is  more,  Bernal  Diaz  relates  that  the  image  of  Tezcatli- 
poca,  which  he  saw  beside  the  idol  of  Huitzilopochtli  in  the  hall  of 
the  great  temple  of  Mexico,  had  shining  eyes  which  were  made 
of  the  native  mirrors  =  tezcatl.  *'In  connection  with  the  shin- 
ing eyes  "  of  the  god  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when,  as  Duran 
states,  he  was  represented  under  another  form,  his  idol  ^^  carried 
in  its  hand  a  sort  of  fan  made  of  precious  feathers.  These  sur- 
mounted a  circular  gold  disc  which  was  very  brilliant  and  polished 
like  a  mirror.  This  meant  that,  in  this  mirror,  he  saw  all  that 
went  on  in  the  world.  In  the  native  language  they  named  it  '  illa- 
chiayan,'  which  means,  that  in  which  he  looks  or  sees"  (Duran, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  99). 
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SahagUD  mentions  an  analogous  sceptre  which  consisted  of  *'  a 
gold  disc  pierced  in  the  centre,  and  surmounted  by  two  balls,  the 
upper  and  smaller  of  which  supported  a  pointed  object.  This 
sceptre  was  called  tlachieloni,  which  means  '  that  through  which 
one  looks  or  observes  /  because  with  it  one  covered  or  hid  one's 
face  and  looked  through  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  gold  plate." 
This  kind  of  sceptre  is  not  exclusively  associated  with  Tezcatlipoca 
in  the  native  picture  writings,  for  it  figures  in  the  hand  of  Chalchi- 
uhtlycue  '*  the  sister  "  of  Tlaloc  and  of  Omacatl  whose  attributes, 
the  reeds  and  chalchiuite  or  jade  beads,  prove  him  to  be  also 
associated  with  the  water.  On  the  other  hand  the  same  sceptre  is 
also  assigned  by  Sahagun  to  the  god  of  fire. 

A  clue  to  the  truth  and  significance  of  this  emblematic  sceptre 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  express  the  divine  title 
Tlachiuale,  meaning  "the  Maker  or  Lord  of  all  creatures  or  of 
young  life,"  the  native  scribes  were  naturally  obliged  to  employ 
the  verb  tlachia  =  to  look  or  see,  in  order  to  convey  its  sound.  It 
is  obvious  that  they  cleverly  agreed  to  express  this  verb  by  pict- 
uring some  object  which  could  be  or  was  looked  through.  They 
therefore  adopted  a  sceptre  with  a  hollow  disc,  as  an  emblem, 
which  was  carried  by  the  living  representative  of  certain  divinities, 
whose  entire  costume  was  in  reality  a  sort  of  rebus,  and  in  the 
case  of  Tlaloc,  the  lord  of  earthwine  and  fertility  and  the  Tlachi- 
uale or  '*  Creator  of  young  life,"  par  excellence,  they  once  and  for 
all  designated  his  title  by  surrounding  his  eyes  with  two  blue  rings, 
accentuating  thereby  the  action  of  seeing  or  looking.  But  this 
probably  conveyed  even  more  than  the  above  title,  for  there  is  a 
Nahuatl  noun  tlachiuhtli,  which  means,  "  something  made  or  formed 
or  engendered,"  or  "  earth  which  is  ploughed  and  sown."  'I'hen 
there  is  the  verb  llachipaua  which  means,  "  the  smile  of  dawn,  the 
break  of  day,  the  clearing  up  of  the  weather,"  also  the  purification 
and  cleansing,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  the  rain-god  and  of  his  living  representatives  on  earth,  the  rain- 
priests.  The  seemingly  conflicting  fact  that  the  tlachieloni  sceptre 
was  also  assigned  to  the  god  of  fire  is  explained  by  the  existence 
of  the  verb  tiachinoa  =  to  burn  up  the  fields  or  forests,  and  of  the 
noun  tlachi-nollztli  =  the  act  of  burning  up  or  scorching  the  fields 
or  forests,  and  finally,  metaphorically,  tlachinoli-teuotl  =  war  or 
battle  =  destruction.  It  is  only  when  we  thus  realize  all  the  na- 
tives could  express  by  the  image  of  an  eye,  looking  through  a 
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circle,  that  we  begin  to  grasp  its  full  meaning  when  employed  as  a 
symbol  in  their  picture  writings. 

As  to  the  obsidian  mirror,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  symbol 
of  Tezcatlipoca  and,  consequently,  must  have  pertained  to  his 
representative,  the  priest  of  the  Night,  we  find  that  it  played  a 
most  prominent  role  in  the  cult  he  presided  over.  In  the  first 
case  it  appears  as  though  it  was  resorted  to  in  Mexico  as  in  the 
conquered  province  of  Guatemala,  as  the  oracle  which  rendered 
final  judgment.  A  series  of  illustrations,  etc.,  to  be  published  in 
my  final  work  on  the  Calendar  System,  will  prove  satisfactorily 
that  the  Mexican  astronomers  extensively  employed  black  obsidian 
mirrors  as  an  aid  to  astronomical  observations,  by  means  of  re- 
flection. Besides  mirrors  on  the  summits  of  temples  and  moun- 
tains, certain  square  columns,  placed  on  an  elevation  and  faced 
with  a  broad  band  of  polished  obsidian,  are  pictured  in  some  Cod- 
ices. It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  in  particular,  if  carefully  oriented, 
would  have  served  as  an  admirable  means  of  registering  the  peri- 
odical return  of  planets,  stars  or  constellations  to  certain  positions  ; 
they  would  then  be  reflected  on  the  polished  surface,  as  in  a  frame. 
In  certain  Codices  the  double,  tau-shaped  courtyard  or  enclosure 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  battlements,  which  was  employed 
in  the  daytime  for  the  national  game  of  ball,  figures  in  combina- 
tion with  obsidian  mirrors.  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  these  courtyards  was  tlach-tli,  which  literally  means  the 
looking  place  =  the  observatory  and  that,  amongst  the  edifices 
of  the  great  temple,  a  tezca-tlachtli  =  obsidian-miiTor-observa- 
tory,  is  described.  I  shall  demonstrate  more  fully,  on  another 
occasion,  that  the  chief  purpose  of  these  enclosures  was  to  serv^e 
as  astronomical  observatories.  Dr.  Brinton,  Senor  Troncoso  and 
other  authorities  have  already  observed  that  the  game  of  ball  itself 
was  intended  to  represent  the  idea  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     (See  American  Hero-myths,  p.  119.) 

Returning  to  reexamine  the  divine  title  Tezcatlipoca  we  see  that, 
when  interpreted  as  *'  the  lord  of  the  shining  obsidian  mirror," 
it  was  the  most  appropriate  title  of  the  lord  of  the  Nocturnal 
Heaven,  which  myriads  of  mirrors  reflected  each  night,  throughout 
the  land.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  habit  of  referring  to  the 
Temple  Minor,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  positions  of  the  stars, 
would  naturally  lead  to  its  being  consulted  more  extensively  as  an 
oracle  later  on.  We  thus  clearly  perceive  how  the  lord  of  the 
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Night,  whose  priests  called  themselves  ''the  sons  of  the  Night," 
became  intimately  associated  with  divination  and  how  the  idea  of  a 
.  definite  connection  between  the  movements  of  the  stars  or  human 
destinies  would,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  make  a  deep  and  indel- 
ible impression  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

If  the  obsidian  mirror  was  the  symbol,  par  excellence,  of  Mexi- 
can star  cult,  there  are  evidences  that  the  small  mirror  of  polished 
pyrites  was  that  of  the  sun-cult.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
employed,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  the  concentration  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  required  for  the  lighting  of  the  sacred  fire,  at  noon,  on 
the  days  of  the  vernal  equinox  and  summer  solstice.  As  in  Peru, 
this  duty  devolved  upon  the  higli  priest  of  the  Above  or  the  Son 
of  the  Sun,  a  title  which  undoubtedly  pertained  also  to  the  Mexi- 
can ruler,  though  not  employed  so  ostentatiously  as  in  Peru.  A 
keen  emulation,  which  may  almost  be  termed  an  intense  rivalry, 
seems  to  have  existed  between  the  two  cults,  which  Sahagun  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  designate  as  two  religions.  From  a  chapter  of 
his  Historia  we  even  learn  that  the  entire  population  of  Mexico 
was  divided  into  two  halves  who  respectively  belonged  to  one  or 
the  other  religion,  a  fact  which  naturally  affected  the  position  of 
the  two  classes  of  people  and  had  created  the  native  ideas,  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  class  or  caste  which  will  be  further  discussed. 

Sahagun's  informants  explained  to  him  that,  when  a  child  was 
born,  its  parents,  according  to  their  class,  registered  it  at  one  of 
the  two  educational  establishments  for  the  young  and  took  vows 
to  have  it  educated  there  as  soon  as  it  attained  a  suitable  age. 
The  lower  class  took  their  offspring  to  the  Telpuchcalli,  where  they 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  community  and  to  warfare, 
i.  e.,  the  ruling  class.  ''  The  *  Lords,  chieftains  or  elders,'  offered 
their  sons  to  the  Calmecac  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood." 

It  being  impossible  to  present  here  in  full  the  data  showing  iiow 
certain  primitive  conceptions  had  developed  further  and  how  some 
human  occupations  had  become  associated  with  the  Above  and 
others  with  the  Below,  I  will  but  point  out  the  important  fact  that 
the  city  of  Mexico,  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  whicii  had 
five  subdivisions  (calpullis),  actually  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts.  One  of  these  was  Mexico  proper,  where  the  Great  Temple 
8too<l  and  where  Montezuma  and  the  lords  resided  ;  the  other  was 
Tlatelolco,  where  the  lower  classes  dwelt  and  the  merchant  class 
prevailed.     After  a  certain  revolt  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion 
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of  the  city  were,  we  are  told,  **  degraded  to  the  rank  of  women  " 
(see  Bandelier,  op.  et  loc.  cU,).  From  this  it  would  seem  evident 
that  their  affairs  or  lawsuits  were  settled  in  the  official  house  named 
the  Cihua-tecpaneca,  whilst  the  affairs  of  the  nobilit}*,  residing  in 
Mexico  proper,  were  disposed  of  in  the  Tlaca-tecpaneca  (see  Du- 
ran,  chap.  8).  Knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  the  division  of  the 
population  into  two  parts  is  gained  through  a  passage  of  Ixtl- 
ilxo-chitl's  Historia  (chap,  xxxv,  p.  241 )  :  *'  To  Quetzalmemalitzin 
was  given  the  lordship  of  Teotihuacan  .  .  .  with  the  title  of  Cap- 
tain-general of  the  dominion  of  the  noblemen.  All  affaira  or  law- 
suits of  the  lords  and  the  nobility  belonging  to  the  towns  of  the 
provinces  situated  in  the  plain,  were  to  be  attended  to  and  settled 
in  his  town.  The  same  title  was  bestowed  upon  Quechaltecpan- 
tzin  of  Otompan,  with  the  difference  that  he  was  the  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  commoners  and  attended  to  the  affairs  and  claims  of 
the  commoners  and  populace  of  the  provinces  in  the  plains." 

A  further  detail  concerning  the  position  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Mexico  should  not  be  omitted,  for  it  is  described  as  follows  by  the 
English  friar  Thomas  Gage,  who  visited  it  in  1625  :  "  The  situa- 
tion of  this  city  is  much  like  that  of  Venice,  but  only  differs  in 
this,  that  Venice  is  built  upon  the  sea- water,  and  Mexico  upon  a 
lake,  which  seeming  one  is  indeed  two ;  one  part  whereof  is  stand- 
ing water,  the  other  ebbeth  and  floweth  according  to  the  wind  that 
bloweth.     That  part  which  standeth  is  wholesome,  good  and  sweet, 
and    yieldeth  store  of  small  fish.     That  part  which  ebbeth  and 
floweth  is  a  saltish  bitter  and  pestiferous  water,  yielding  no  kind 
of  fish,  small  or  great"  (p.  43).     Added  to  other  data,  this  detail 
seems   to  indicate   that  the  geographical  position  of  the  capital 
had  been  chosen  with  utmost  care  and  profound  thought,  so  that, 
built  on  a  dual  island  on  a  dual  lake,  it  should  be  in  itself  an  image 
or  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  organization  which  I  have  shown 
to  have  dominated  the  entire  native  civilization.     If  it  be  admitted, 
as  I  think  is  evident,  that  the  site  of  the  capital  was  chosen  and 
mapped  out  in  accordance  with  these  ideas,  then  we  undoubtedly 
have,  in  ancient  Mexico,  not  only  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
''Holy  Cities"  ever  built  by  mankind,  but  also  the  most  convincing 
l)roof  of  the  great  antiquity  and  high  development  of  the  civiliza- 
tion under  whose  influence  one  of  the  greatest  capitals  of  ancient 
America  was  founded. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  following  descriptions  without  recog- 
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nizing  that  the  identical  fundamental  ideas  had  undoubtedly  de- 
termined the  native  topography  of  capitals  situated  in  other  parts 
of  the  continent.  Beginning  with  Guatemala,  which  formed  a  part 
of  ancient  Mexico,  I  refer  to  the  plan  of  the  ancient  capital  and 
its  description  by  Fuentes  of  Guzman,  published  by  Dr.  Otto  Stoll 
in  his  work  already  cited  :  "A  deep  ditch,  i-uuning  from  north  to 
south,  divided  the  town  into  two  portions.  One  of  these,  situated 
to  the  east,  was  inhabited  by  the  nobility ;  whilst  the  commoners 
(Macehuales)  lived  in  the  western  division."  I  pause  here  to  call 
attention  to  the  intentional  coincidence  that  the  association  of 
the  east  with  the  Above,  and  the  west  with  the  Below,  is  exempli- 
fied here,  topographically.  The  plan  shows  that  the  eastern  half 
contained,  in  its  centre,  a  great,  oblong  enclosure,  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall.  A  wall,  running  from  east  to  west,  divided  this  en- 
closure into  two  distinct  courtyards  with  wide  separate  entrances 
from  the  west.  The  northern  courtyard,  designated  as  the  "  Place 
of  the  Palace,"  contains  several  buildings.  The  southern  one, 
named  the  "  Place  of  the  Temple,"  contains  an  edifice  on  a  ter- 
raced mound  and  several  others.  It  is  noticeable  that,  in  the  exact 
middle  of  the  central  wall,  there  is  a  seemingly  double,  unfortu- 
nately indistinguishable  object,  or  building,  which  marks  the  exact 
middle  of  the  entire  dual  enclosure.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
that  the  East  City  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  wall  running 
from  the  southeast  angle  of  the  wall  of  the  Temple  courtyard  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  city.  The  southern  half,  in  which  the  *'  Tribunal 
or  hill  of  justice  is  to  be  seen,  is  designated  as  containing  the 
houses  of  the  Ahauas  or  heads  of  the  Calpuls."  The  northern 
half,  containing  many  houses,  lacks  designation.  The  West  city 
is  likewise  divided  into  two  distinct  portions  by  a  broad  street, 
enclosed  by  a  hill  wall  and  conducting  from  the  western  and  only 
entrance  to  the  city  directly  to  the  Place  of  the  Temple.  A  deep 
trench  or  ditch  encloses  the  entire  city,  whilst  nine  watch-towers, 
on  small  hills,  are  placed  at  equal  distances  around  it. 

If  this  precious  document  clearly  reveals  I  he  ground  plan  on 
which  the  native  capitals  were  built,  in  accordance  with  the  domi- 
nant idea,  the  following  native  map  shows  that  the  ancient  domin- 
ion of  Yucatan,  for  instance,  was  figured  as  an  integral  whole  with 
form  of  a  flat  disc  divided  into  four  quarters,  Ho,  the  modern 
Merida,  in  its  centre.  This  map,  copied  from  the  native  Codex 
Chumazel,  has  been  published  by  Senor  Crescencio  Carillo  of  An- 
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cona  in  the  Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  p.  43, 
as  showing  the  territorial  division  of  Yucatan  before  the  Conquest 
(fig.  27).  According  to  Herrera  and  Diego  de  Landa,  the  unity 
of  the  dominion  was  destroyed  about  two  centuries  before  the  Con- 
quest by  the  destruction  of  the  capital,  Mayapan.  The  land  then 
remained  divided  amongst  many  independent  chiefs  or  Bacabs. 
Sefior  Carillo  renders  the  Maya  de- 
scriptive text  written  under  the  map, 
as  follows :  "  Here  is  Mani.  The  be 
ginning  of  the  land,  or  its  entrance, 
is  Campeche.  The  extremity  of  the 
wing  of  the  land  is  Calkini ;  the 
(chun)  place  where  the  wing  grows 
or  begins,  is  Izamal.  The  half  of 
the  wing  is  Zaci ;  tlie  tip  of  the  wing 
is  Cuinkal.  The  head  of  the  land 
is  the  city,  the  capital  Ho." 

The  foregoing  text  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  the  circular  shape  in  which  it  is  figured,  the 
dominion  was  evidently  thought  of  as  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  the 
head  of  which  was  the  capital. 

This  figure  of  speech  seems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  Mexico 
also  and  to  be  conveyed  by  the  representation,  in  the  Vienna  Co- 


Fio.  27. 


Fig.  28. 

dex,  of  a  double  tan-shape  to  which  the  head,  wings  and  claw,  and 
tail  of  a  quetzal  are  attached  (fig.  28,  no.  8).  As  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  demonstrate  further  on,  the  double  tan  signifies  the  Above 
and  tlie  Below  and  their  union  forming  an  integral  whole.  The 
following  Nahuatl  terms  explain  by  themselves  the  symbolism  of 
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the  bird-figure :  cuitlapilli  =  the  tail  of  an  animal  or  biixl,  atla- 
palli  =  the  wings  of  a  bird,  or  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  ciiitlapalli  at- 
lapalli  =  vassals,  the  populace  or  lower  classes,  the  laborers. 

These  words  furnish  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  lower  class 
was  familiarly  known  in  Mexico  as  "the  wings  and  the  tail"  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state,  or  the  leaves  "  on  the  trees  "  of  the  tribe. 
Sahagun  states,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  that  the  Mexicans  emploj'ed  the 
metaphor  of  **  a  bird  with  wings  and  a  tail "  to  designate  a  lord, 
governor  or  ruler.  He  also  records  that  the  terms  hair,  nails,  a 
thorn,  a  spine,  beard  and  eyelashes,  were  used  to  signify  "  some- 
one who  was  noble,  generous  or  of  the  lineage  of  the  lords."  Such 
metaphors  as  these  may  well  cause  us  to  despair  at  arriving  at  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  native  imagery  and  symbolism. 
The  symbolism  of  the  bird's  claw  yet  remains  to  be  looked  into. 
The  Nahuatl  for  the  same  is  xo-maxaltic,  xo-tzayanqui  or  cho- 
cholli. 

In  one  of  the  ancient  Mexican  harangues,  previously  quoted,  it 
is  said  of  the  supreme  ruler  that  he  had  been  given  "  fangs  and 
nails  "  in  order  to  inspire  fear  and  reverence.  Scattered  evidence 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  Codex  Mendoza  the  decorated  claws  of  an 
eagle,  for  instance,  appear  as  a  military  device  on  the  shields  of  "^* 

certain  war  chiefs,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  warriors  were  spoken 
of,  metaphorically,  as  ''the  claws  or  nails"  of  the  state.  The  follow- 
ing passage  finally  proves  that  the  tlachtli  or  courtyard  the  shape 
of  which  was  a  double  tau,  as  in  fig.  28,  no.  8,  was  regarded  by  the 
Mexicans  as  an  image  of  the  state  itself.  In  another  native  ha- 
rangue it  was  said  of  the  newly-elected  ruler :  **  He  is  now  placed 
or  put  into  the  Tlachtli,  he  has  been  invested  with  the  leathern 
gloves,  so  that  he  can  govern  and  throw  back  the  ball  to  the  one 
who  throws  it  to  him  in  the  game.  For  the  business  of  governing 
very  much  resembles  this  game  and  the  game  of  dice  "  (Saha- 
gun, book  VI,  chap.  xiii).  The  latter  game  alluded  to,  the  patolli, 
was  played  on  a  mat  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  marked  off  with 
divisions,  with  stone  markers,  the  moves  of  which  were  decided 
by  the  numbers  obtained  on  casting  the  dice,  which  consisted  of 
beans  with  marks  on  them.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  word 
pat-olli  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  verb  pat-cayotia  =  to  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  another,  or  to  succeed  another  in  office 
or  dignity.  The  above  comparison  of  the  game  to  the  business  of 
governing  indicates  that  a  feature  of  the  government  was  a  me- 
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tbodical  succession  or  rotation  in  office  or  dignity,  a  point  to  which 
I  draw  special  attention,  as  I  shall  refer  to  it  later. 

The  evidence  that  the  Mexicans  regarded  the  form  of  the  court- 
yard, named  tlachtli,  as  that  of  the  state  itself  is  noteworthy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  native  map  contained  in  the  Codex  Mendoza,  p.  1, 
shows  us  that  they  figured  their  territory  as  a  square,  surrounded  by 
water  and  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  diagonal  cross-streams 
or  canals.  As  in  the  Maya  map  the  centre  of  this  is  occupied  by  the 
well-known  hieroglyph  or  rebus  of  Te-noch-ti-tlan,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital, which  consisted  of  Mexico  and  Tlatelolco.  In  three  of  the 
four  triangular  divisions,  two  chieftains  are  figured,  whilst  in  one 
there  are  four,  the  complete  number  of  chieftains  thus  being  ten. 
The  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Mayas,  was  figured  and  regarded  as  an  in- 
tegral whole  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  extreme  importance,  be- 
cause it  points  to  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  much-discussed 
meaning  of  the  name  Tullan,  ^^  the  glorious  centre  of  culture  where 
the  high  priest  Quetzalcoatl,  had  dwelt  and  whence  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  wiles  of  his  enemies.  It  is  a  place  that  we  hear  of 
in  the  oldest  myths  and  legends  of  many  and  different  races.  Not 
only  the  Aztecs,  but  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  the  Kiches  and 
Cakchiqucls  of  Guatemala,  bewailed  in  woful  songs,  the  loss  of 
that  l;^eautiful  land  and  counted  its  destruction  as  the  common  start- 
ing-point in  their  annals  .  .  .  According  to  the  ancient  Cak- 
chiquel  legends,  however,  .  .  .  *  there  were  four  TuUans,  as  the 
ancient  men  have  told  us.*  The  most  venerable  traditions  of  the 
Maya  race  claimed  for  them  a  migration  from  Tullan  in  Zuyva." 
.  .  .  "  When  it  happened  to  me,"  says  Friar  Duran,  "to  ask  a 
[Mexican]  Indian  who  cut  this  pass  through  the  mountains  or  who 
opened  that  spring  of  water  or  who  built  that  old  ruin  ?  the  answer 
was;  The  Tultecs,  the  disciples  of  Papa,"  i.e.,  Quetzalcoatl.  (See 
Brinton,  American  Hero-Myths,  p.  88.)  Considering  that  the  iden- 
tity of  Tullan  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  established,  that  sev- 
eral Tullans  are  said  to  have  existed  and  that  a  small  town,  about  a 
dozen  leagues  to  the  northeast  of  Mexico,  is  named  Tullan-tzinco  = 
little  Tullan,  1  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  Americanists 
to  the  following  Maya  words :  Tul-um  =  fortification,  edifice, 
wall  and  enclosure.  Tula-cal,  Tuliz,  adjectives  =  whole,  entire, 
undivided,  integral.  Tul-ul,  adjective  =  general,  universal.  Tul- 
tic,  verb  =  to  belong,  to  correspond  to  something.  Tul  =  all 
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around  or  full.  Tul  =  in  composition,  to  have  abundance.  Tul- 
nah  =  to  be  too  full,  to  overflow,  to  proceed,  to  issue,  abound, 
high-tide.     Tulaan  =  past  participle  of  tul. 

1  am  of  opinion  that,  after  carefully  examining  the  foregoing 
words  and  their  meanings,  we  must  admit  that  an  intelligible  and 
satisfactory  derivation  and  signification  of  the  much-discussed 
Tula  of  the  Mexicans,  which  has  been  vainly  sought  in  the  Na- 
huatl  language,  are  obtained  if  we  connect  it  with  the  Maya  words 
for  fortress,  or  stronghold,  an  enclosed  place,  an  integral  whole, 
an  overflowing  source  of  abundance  and  plenty.  If  we  do  this, 
then  the  problematic  term  Tolteca,  given  by  Mexicans  to  the  supe- 
rior people  from  whom  they  had  derived  their  culture  and  knowl- 
edge, means  nothing  more  than  such  persons  who  had  belonged 
(Maya  verb  tultic)  or  were  members  of  a  highly  cultured  common- 
wealth or  ancient  centre  of  civilization,  such  as  had  flourished 
during  countless  centuries,  in  Yucatan  and  the  present  Chiapas, 
Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

Reserving  this  subject  for  future,  more  detailed,  discussion,  I 
point  out  that  the  name  Ho,  given  to  the  capital,  which  is  designated 
in  the  map  as  the  "  head  of  the  land,"  is  obviously  derived  from 
the  Maya  hoi,  hool,  or  hoot,  which  means  not  only  head  but  also 
chieftain.  The  circumstance  that  a  single  word.  Ho,  conveyed  the 
triple  meaning  of  a  capital,  a  chieftain  and  a  head,  is  particularly 
noteworthy,  as  it  aflPords  not  only  important  clues  to  native  sym- 
bolism, which  I  shall  trace  later  on,  but  also  shows  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  syllable  Ho  or  O,  in  certain  native  names  of  localities, 
may  possibly  indicate  that  it  was  a  capital,  the  residence  of  a 
chieftain.  Further  light  is  shed  upon  the  following  native  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  when  the  following  words  are  studied.  The  ancient 
Maya  name  for  a  pyramid  or  artificial  mound  was  ho-m  and  the 
pyramidal  elevations  on  which  temples  or  palaces  were  built  were 
designated  as  ho-mul  or  o-mul  (see  Vocabulary,  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg).  The  title  Holpop  was  moreover  that  of  the  *' chieftain 
of  the  mat,"  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  sit  on  a  mat  and  to  beat 
the  sacred  drum  during  the  public  dances  or  ritual  performances 
(Cogolludo).  The  ancient  word  for  vase,  vessel  or  cup  in  gen- 
eral was  ho-ocli,  whilst  o-och  meant  food  or  maintenance  (Arte 
de  la  lengua  Maya,  Fray  Beltram  de  Santa  Rosa,  ed.  Espinosa, 
Merida,  1859).  If  the  foregoing  data  be  summarized  we  find  that 
the  word  ho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  head  of  the  land,  which  is 
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figured  in  its  centre,  is  not  only  homonymous  with  capital  and 
chieftain,  but  also  with  pyramid,  vase  or  receptacle  and  mainte- 
nance, and  finally  with  the  numeral  5,  also  ^^ho."  We  shall  see 
that  the  identical  ideas  were  similarly  associated  in  ancient  Mexico. 
Referring  once  more  to  the  ancient  map  of  Yucatan  and  to  the 
peculiarity  that  the  head  of  the  figurative  bird,  the  capital,  Ho,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  state,  I  point  out  nos.  1  and 

5  (fig.  28)  from  the  Bodleian  and  Selden  MSS.  as  somewhat  anal- 
ogous representations  of  a  central  capital  or  chief,  and  nos.  8  and 

6  as  possibly  being  images  of  a  territorial  subdivision  of  the  state, 
resembling  a  spider's  web.  In  an  unpublished  Mexican  MS., 
which  has  been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  middle  of  the  con- 
centric circles  is  painted  blue  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a  system  of 
distribution  or  irrigation,  proceeding  from  a  central  supply  of 
water  and  radiating  in  all  directions.  An  accentuation  of  central - 
ity  is  brought  into  relief  in  fig.  28,  no.  6,  where  the  spider's  web 
is  placed  in  the  middle,  between  the  two  peaks  of  a  mountain.  In 
no.  2  a  small  quadruple  sign,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Vienna 
Codex,  always  painted  in  the  colors  of  the  four  quarters  and 
united  by  a  cross-band  across  the  centre  (no.  4) ,  also  figures  be- 
tween two  peaks,  above  two  feet,  the  significance  of  which  I  do 
not  venture  to  determine.  A  remarkable  circular  disc  resembling 
the  Maya  map,  and  nlso  divided  into  four  parts  by  cross  lines,  but 
exhibiting  footsteps  denoting  rotation,  is  represented  in  the  en- 
trance of  a  temple,  in  the  Vienna  Codex  (fig.  28,  no.  7).  These 
figures  will  be  referred  to  again  further  on. 

Let  us  now  bestow  attention  upon  the  names  of  the  Mexican 
capital  and  first  note  that  the  edifice  of  the  Great  Temple,  in  which 
the  Cihuucoatl  performed  an  annual  ceremony  already  mentioned, 
was  called  tlal-xic-co,  literally  '*  in  the  navel  of  the  earth  or  land*' 
(from  tlalli  =  earth,  land  or  country,  xictli  =  navel  and  eo  =  in) 
(Sahagun,  book  ir,  appendix).  Besides  this  edifice  there  was,  in 
the  middle  of  the  lagoon  of  Chalco,  an  island,  which,  to  this  day, 
bears  the  name  of  Xico  =  in  the  navel  or  centre.  This  indicates 
the  curious  circumstance  that  the  edifice  and  island  had  apparently 
been  regarded  as  forming  '*  ideal  centres,"  and  shows  that  the  name 
of  Mexico  itself  may  have  been  associated  with  the  same  concep- 
tion being,  as  it  was,  the  central  scat  of  government.  Gomara 
states  that  "  the  city  was  divided  into  two  halves  or  parts,  one 
named  Tlal-telolco  =  small  island  (literally,  '  in  the  earth-mound*) 
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and  the  other  named  Mexico,  which  means  ^something  which  flows/  " 
(Histoire  Generalle  des  Indes,  Paris,  1684,  chap.  38).  The  Na- 
huatl  word  alluded  to  can  be  no  other  than  the  verb  memeya  which, 
according  to  Molina,  signifies  *'  water,  or  something  liquid  which 
issues  or  flows  in  many  directions."  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  the  Maya  words  to  express  water  which  rises  and  overflows, 
high  tide  and,  by  extension,  abundance  and  plenty,  are  tul,  tulnah 
and,  finally,  tulaan,  past  participle  of  tul.  If  the  particle  *'  me" 
conveyed  the  above  idea,  its  combination  with  xico  would  cause 
the  name  Mexido  to  be  replete  with  significance  and  to  mean  ^'  the 
figurative  centre  whence  all  maintenance  proceeded  and  flowed  in 
all  directions,  throughout  the  land." 

The  Borgian  Codex  furnishes  representations  of  identical  mean- 
ing. On  page  4  a  human  body,  the  centre  of  which  forms  a  large 
red  disc,  is  stretched  across  the  double  tau-shaped  tlachtli  which 
obviously  represents  the  four  quarters,  being  painted  with  their 
four  symbolic  colors.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  limbs 
of  the  central  figure  are  represented  as  wearing  the  green  skin  of 
a  lizard,  while  its  face  is  enclosed  in  the  open  jaws  of  the  reptile. 
It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  whilst  the  Nahuatl  names  are 
cuetz-pnlin  and  topitzin,  the  Maya  term  for  lizard  is  mech  or  ix- 
mech.  On  the  same  page  a  similar,  but  smaller,  figure  is  depicted 
on  a  background  representing  the  nocturnal  heaven.  On  the  fol- 
lowing page  the  figure  of  a  dead  woman  is  stretched  on  a  red  disc 
whilst  a  priest  is  drilling  the  fire-stick  into  a  circular  symbol,  with 
four  balls,  which  is  the  well-known  symbol  for  chalchiuitl  =  jado. 
As  the  name  of  the  female  water  goddess  is  Chalchiutlycue,  this 
detail  is  significant  and  will  be  referred  to  later  on.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  on  both  pages  5  and  6  the  performance  of  the  above 
rite  is  accompanied  by  the  image  of  the  goddess  of  the  earth  and 
underworld,  represented  with  a  death's  head,  and  with  her  hair 
strewn  with  stars.  Her  body  is  that  of  a  green  lizard,  and  she 
carries  ears  and  blossoms  of  maize  and  holds  a  blue  garment  on 
which  the  chalchihuitl  symbol  figures. 

In  connection  with  representatives  of  the  human  form  out- 
stretched in  sacrifice,  on  whose  body  the  rite  of  kindling  the  sacred 
fire  or  of  extracting  the  heart  is  being  performed,  it  seems  evident 
that,  under  the  dominion  of  the  fundamental  ideas  I  have  been 
discussing,  the  native  sages  regarded  and  utilized  the  human  form 
as  an  image  of  the  Middle  and  Four  Quarters.     It  is  well  known 
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that  thp  miiDber  20  was  termed  '*  one  count**  and  connected  with 
the  nntnlier  of  fingers  and  toes,  distributed  equally  on  his  four 
extremities.  The  human  victim  thus  formed  a  living  swastika  or 
croas  and  became  not  only  the  consecrated  image  of  the  supreme, 
creative,  central  divinity  who  controlled  the  Four  Quarters,  but  also 
an  image  of  the  central  government  with  its  supreme  ruler;  whilst 
the  four  chiefs  of  the  Quarters  were  symbolized  by  the  four  limbs. 
Each  of  these  termiuated  in  a  fiymbolized  group  consisting  of  a 
baud,  maitl,  with  a  thumb  (=:  touey  mapilli  or  vei  mapilli,  literally, 
the  great  finger,  or  our  great  finger)  and  four  fingers  (mapilli)  ;  or 
of  a  great  toe,  louei  xopil  or  topec-xopil  (literally,  onr  great  toe, 
or  our  lord  too)  and  of  four  toes  r-  xopilli, 

The  above  association  of  ideas  was  donbtleasly  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  the  word  pilli  means  a  nobleman,  a  chieftain ;  thence 
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be  terms  pilconetl  =  the  son  of  a  nobleman  and  pilhua  =  he  who 
has  BOQB  (pil  in  this  case  meaning  sou  and  hua  —  possessor  of). 
This  latter  fact  could  have  been  very  aptly  conveyed  in  the  picture- 
writings  by  employing  fingers  to  express  the  sound  ''pilli."  The 
number  of  sonsi  a  chieftain  had  could  thns  lie  easily  expressed  by 
his  exhibiting  a  corresponding  uutnber  of  fingers,  I  shall  revert  to 
thispossibility  presently,  and  now  referring  to  fig.  29,  no.  2»  direct 
attention  to  the  obvious  intention  to  express  the  idea  that  the  i!re 
produced  way  distributed  to  the  four  quarters  by  means  of  the 
figures,  painted  in  symbolical  colors*  three  of  whicJi  are  visible. 
Another  picture  in  the  same  Codex  represents  four  similar  iigurea 
springing  towards  the  cardinal  points  f  mm  a  source  or  fountain  of 
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water,  whilst  a  priest  above  a  triangular  cloak ^  holds  a  pair  of 
weapons  (?)  in  his  hands  (fig.  29,  no  1).  If  carefully  studied, 
these  groups  seem  to  corroborate  the  derivation  of  the  name  Mex- 
ico, given  above.  What  is  more,  the  first  group  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  three  strange  recumbent  stone 
figures  bearing  circular  vessels,  which  have  been  respectively  found 
in  Mexico,  Tlaxcala  and  Chichen-Itza  and  are  now  preserved  at  the 
National  Museum  in  Mexico.  They  furnish  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  an  identical  cult  and  symbolism  had  existed  in  these 
widely-separated  localities.  The  conclusion  I  have  previously  ex- 
pressed, that  an  actual  connection  had  been  established  between 
Chichen-Itza  and  Mexico  by  the  Maya  higii  priest  Kukulcan,  or 
Quetzalcoatl,  is  thus  corroboratied  by  undeniable  evidence,  which 
will  be  supplemented  later  on. 

The  three  monoliths  have  been  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Anales  del  Museo  NAcional,  Mexico,  vol.  1,  p.  270,  by  the  late 
Senor  Jesus  Sanchez,  and  are  here  reproduced.  The  statue  ex- 
bamed  at  Chichen-Itza  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  (pi.  iv,  fig.  1) 
closely  resembles  that  found  at  Tlaxcalla  in  Mexico  (pi.  in, 
fig.  2).  Dr.  Brinton,  who  erroneously  describes  the  Chichen-Itza 
statue  as  representing  "  a  sleeping  god,"  points  out  the  extremely 
important  fact  that  there  was  a  divinity  worshipped  in  Yucatan 
called  Cum-ahau,  "  the  lord  of  the  vase,"  who  is  designated  in 
a  MS.  dictionary  as  "  Lucifer  (the  lord  of  the  underworld)  the 
principal  native  divinity."  He  adds  there  is  good  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  this  lord  of  the  vase  .  .  .  was  the  god  of  fertility 
common  to  the  Maya  and  Mexican  cult  (Hero-Myths,  p.  165). 
Considering  that  the  great  market-place  in  the  capital  was  actually 
the  centre  to  which  the  entire  product  of  the  land  was  periodically 
carried  from  its  remotest  confines,  was  there  classified,  exchanged 
or  distributed  far  and  wide,  the  comparison  to  a  central  flowing 
source  of  maintenance  was  most  appropriate. 

That  some  particular  spot  in  or  near  the  city  should  have  grad- 
ually assumed  importance  and  sanctity  as  marking  the  exact  centre 
of  the  metropolis,  i,  e.,  of  the    integral   whole  of  the   Mexican 

» Short  triangular  capCA  are  worn  to  this  day  by  the  Mexican  women,  ami  are  called 
quechquemltl  =  Hhouldcr  capes.  It  Ih  cuHouh  to  And  In  Molina's  dictionary,  the  fol- 
lowing:  tzlmpltzauac— something  flgured,  which  Is  wide  above  and  pointed  below, 
and  tzlnimanqiil^- something  flgured  which  is  pointed  above  and  wide  below,  wordn 
which  8eein  to  Indicate  that  they  refer  to  triangles  and  that  the^e  had  different  mean- 
ings according  to  poHltlon. 
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''  empire  **  is  but  natural  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  solemn 
rites  were  performed  on  this  spot.  In  one  of  the  chronicles  to 
which  1  shall  revert,  it  is  stated  that  the  New  Fire  was  at  times 
kindled  on  the  prostrate  body  of  a  slave,  and  this  curious  state- 
ment is  corroborated  by  a  picture  in  the  Borgian  Codex,  showing 
a  priest  producing  fire  from  a  circular  vessel  placed  on  the  body 
of  a  victim  beneath  whom  a  face  enclosed  in  the  open  jaws  of  a 
reptile,  is  visible  (fig.  29). 

Dr.  Le  Plongeon,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  its  discovery, 
identified  the  Chichen-Itza  statue,  for  reasons  not  fully  explained, 
as  a  portrait  of  Chac-Mool,  or  Lord  Tiger,  and  relates  that  it  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  eight  metres,  not  far  from  the  base  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  Temple.  A  statue  of  a  standing  tiger,  with  a  hu- 
man head  and  a  shallow  depression  in  its  back,  was  also  found 
near  the  same  spot.  I  have  seen  other  sculptured  figures  of  human 
beings  holding  a  vase,  as  at  the  hacienda  near  Xocliicalco,  Mexico, 
and  of  tigers,  with  circular  depressions  on  their  backs,  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  their  photographs  on  another  occasion. 

The  most  elaborately  sculptured  recumbent  statue  is  undoubt- 
edly that  which  was  found  in  or  near  the  city  of  Mexico  (pi.  iv, 
fig.  3).  The  under  surface  of  its  base  (pi.  iv,  fig.  5)  is  entirely 
covered  with  zigzag  water  lines  and  representations  of  roots 
of  plants,  figured  as  in  the  Codices ;  shells,  one  kind  of  which  is 
the  well-known  symbol  of  parturition,  and  frogs  which  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  water  symbolism.  On  the  hair  of  the  statue 
a  flower-like  ornament  is  carved  (pi.  iv,  fig.  4)  in  connection  with 
which  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Nahuatl  for  flower  is  xoehitl, 
pronounced  hoochitl,  resembling  the  Maya  hooch  =i  vase.  The  small 
groups  of  five  dots  forming  a  border  around  the  circular  vessel 
are  noteworthy,  as  they  are  likewise  sculptured  on  the  calendar- 
stone.  The  characteristic  scrolls  about  the  eyes  of  the  figure  show 
that  it  personates  tlaloc,  or  earth-wine.  The  fertility  of  the  earth, 
caused  by  rain,  is  symbolized  by  the  wreath  of  ears  of  corn  and 
reeds  (Nahuatl,  tollin)  which  is  sculptured  around  the  base  of  this, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  ancient  American  monuments. 

Senor  Sanchez  cites  Torquemada  (Monarquia  Indiana,  vol.  ii, 
p.  52)  as  the  only  authority  who  mentions  a  recumbent  image  or 
idol  and  relates  that,  "  in  the  city  of  Tula,  there  was  preserved  in 
the  great  temple,  an  image  of  Quetzalcoatl  ...  he  was  fig- 
ured as  lying  down,  as  though  going  to  sleep     .     .     .     Out  of 
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reverence  the  image  was  covered  with  mantles  or  cloths  .  .  . 
They  said  that  when  sterile  women  made  offerings  or  sacrifices  to 
the  god  Quetzalcoatl,  he  immediately  caused  them  to  become  preg- 
nant .  .  ."  He  was  the  god  of  the  Winds  which  he  sent  to 
sweep  or  clear  the  way  for  the  tlaloques  =  *' the  earth-wine  " 
gods. 

Senor  Sanchez  also  quotes  Gama,  who,  basing  himself  upon 
Torquemada*s  authority,  maintains  that  Tezcatzon-catl,  the  prin- 
cipal rain  or  octli-god,  was  figured  as  lying  in  an  intoxicated  con- 
dition, holding  a  vase  of  pulque  in  his  hands.  To  the  above  data 
1  add  the  description  by  Bernal  Diaz,  of  a  *'  figure  in  sculpture  " 
he  saw  on  the  summit  of  the  great  temple  of  Mexico :  *'  It  was 
half  man  and  half  lizard  (lagarto),  was  encrusted  with  precious 
stones  and  one-half  of  it  was  covered  with  cloths.  They  said  that 
half  of  it  was  full  of  all  the  kinds  of  seeds  that  were  produced  in 
the  entire  land,  and  told  [me]  that  it  was  the  god  of  sown  land, 
of  seeds  and  fruits.  1  do  not  remember  his  name  .  .  ."  (His- 
toria  Verdadera,  p.  71).  It  may  be  as  well  to  note,  that  the  Na- 
huatl  names  for  lizard,  cuetz-palin  and  topitzin,  approximately 
convey  the  sound  of  the  first  syllables  of  the  name  of  the  culture- 
hero  Quetzalcoatl,  and  of  the  title  "  topiltzin "  bestowed  upon 
him.  It  must,  of  course,  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether 
the  lizard  was  possibly  employed  in  the  above  case  as  a  picto- 
graph,  to  express  the  sound  of  its  name.  One  thing  seems  cer- 
tain, that  the  Tula  image  of  Quetzalcoatl,  to  which  divinity  barren 
women  directed  their  invocations,  and  the  statue  described  by 
Bernal  Diaz  as  that  ''  of  the  god  of  seeds,  fruits  and  cultivated 
land,"  were  undoubtedly  analogous  to  the  sculptured  recumbent 
figure  found  in  Mexico,  and  exhibiting  the  symbols  of  Tlaloc,  or 
earth-wine,  of  maize,  and  of  parturition.  Bernal  Diaz  further 
relates  that  the  said  image  was  kept  on  the  uppermost  terrace  of 
the  Great  Temple,  in  one  of  five  *'  concavities  surrounded  by  bar- 
bacans  or  low  walls  the  wood-work  of  which  was  very  richly 
car\^ed"   {op,  et  loc.  cit.). 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  data  is  that  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Mayas  habitually  kept,  on  the  summit  of  their 
principal  temple,  in  their  centres  of  government,  a  statue  holding 
a  circular  vessel  and  figuratively  representing  the  "  navel  or  centre 
of  the  land."  The  group  of  ideas  already  traced  in  the  Maya 
ho  =:  capital,  hoin  =  pyramid,  ho-och  =  vessel,  o-och  =  niainte- 
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nance,  ho  =  5,  thus  proves  to  be  completely  carried  out,  for,  on  this 
consecrated  spot,  which  emblematized  the  source  whence  all  life 
proceeded,  sacred  emblematic  rites  were  performed,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  typify  the  union,  in  the  centre,  of  the  four  elements 
requisite  for  the  productiveness  of  the  earth. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  Caracol  or  Round  Temple  of  Chichen- 
Itza,  which  was  built,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  high  priest 
Quetzalcoatl,  carries  out  the  idea  of  the  middle  and  of  the  four 
quarters  in  so  obvious  a  manner  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  it  represented  the  supposed  centre  of  a  dominion  (fig.  30) . 
Referring  the  reader  to  the  interesting  de- 
f^'^^^T^^^^^^  scription  of  this  remarkable  edifice  in  Mr. 
William  Holmes*  valuable  work  already 
cited,  I  note  that  round  temples,  dedicated 
to  Quetzalcoatl,  are  recorded  to  have  also 
existed  in  Mexico.  It  seems  probable  that, 
at  certain  festivals,  the  living  representa- 
tives of   the  Above  and  Below  performed 

certain  sacred  rites  on  the  summit  of  one 
Fia.  30. 

of   these  circular  edifices.      It  is  obvious 

that  such  rites  could  only  have  been  fitly  performed  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  both  twin  rulers  or  Quequetzalcoas,  each  of  whom  person- 
ified two  elements.  The  appropriate  season  for  such  rites  would  be 
that  when  the  necessity  of  insuring  a  successful  harvest  would 
seem  most  urgent.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  that  the  most  solemn  fes- 
tivals of  the  year  were  held  between  the  vernal  equinox,  on  which 
date  the  ritual  year  began,  and  the  fall  of  the  first  rain  which  usu- 
ally occurs  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  extremely  significant 
that  at  this  precise  period  the  festival  toxcatl  took  place  (c/.  Maya 
thoaxolor  thoxol  =  distribution,  giving  each  one  a  little,  and  o-och 
z=i  food  or  maintenance)  during  which  Tezcatlipoca  and  Huitz- 
ilopochtli  were  jointly  honored.  During  this  festival  the  "  sacred 
dough,"  named  tzoalli,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ritual  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  life-giving  union 
of  the  four  elements,  the  Above  and  Below,  or  the  male  and  female 
principles. 

It  can,  moreover,  be  directly  connected  with  the  recumbent  stat- 
ues representing  the  centre ;  for,  whilst  Bernal  Diaz  recoi-ded  that 
the  statue  on  the  summit  of  the  Great  Temple  held  a  collection  of 
all  the  seeds  of  the  land,  Cortes,  in  his  descriptive  letter,  gives  us 
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an  important  detail  wliich  evidently  applied  to  the  identical  statue. 
He  relates  that  ^^  the  bodies  of  the  idols  are  made  of  a  dough  con- 
sisting of  all  the  kinds  of  seeds  and  vegetables  that  these  people 
ate.  These  are  ground,  mixed  with  each  other  and  then  moistened 
with  the  blood  of  the  hearts  of  human  victims  .  .  .*'  {op.  cit. 
p.  105).  Sahagun  relates  that  an  image  of  the  earth  goddess, 
under  the  title  of  Seven-serpents  or  twins,  was  made  of  this  sacred 
dough  and  that  offerings  of  all  kinds  of  maize,  beuns,  etc.,  were 
made  before  it  ^'  because  she  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  these 
things  which  sustain  the  life  of  the  people''  (book  ii,  4).  It  is 
well  known  that  the  dough  images  were  broken  into  small  pieces 
and  these  were  distributed  to  the  priests  and  people,  who  partook 
of  the  substance  after  having  prepared  themselves  by  fasting,  for 
the  sacred  rite.  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  above  sacred 
substance  is  but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  primilive  notion  already 
mentioned,  which  led  the  hunters  to  spill  blood  upon  the  earth,  to 
obtain  its  increased  fruitfulness.  An  insight  having  been  thus  ob- 
tained of  the  origin  of  blood  sacrifices  in  ancient  America,  it  is 
possible  to  understand  the  meaning  of  certain  representations  show- 
ing the  performance  of  ritual  blood-offerings. 

On  the  well-known  bas-relief  preserved  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Mexico,  and  illustrated  in  the  Anales  (vol.  i,  p.  63),  the 
two  historical  rulers  of  ancient  Mexico,  who  figure  as  Quequet- 
zalcoas,  or  divine  twins,  in  exactly  the  same  costume,  are  sculp- 
tured with  blood  flowing  from  their  shins  and  in  the  act  of  piercing 
their  ears  with  a  sharp  bone  instrument.  Two  streams  of  blood 
descend  from  these  and  meet  before  falling  into  the  open  jaws 
figured  beneath  an  altar,  on  which  two  conventionalized  flowera 
appear.  The  two  rows  of  teeth  =z  tlantli,  convey  the  sound  of 
the  affix  tlan  =  land  of,  or  tlalli  =  earth.  But  the  most  remark- 
able and  striking  instance  of  the  group  of  ideas  we  have  been 
studying  is  found  on  p.  62  of  the  Borgian  Codex.  On  a  back- 
ground formed  by  a  pool  of  water,  there  is  a  group  which  repre- 
sents the  ''earth-mother"  lying  on  a  band  of  lizard-skin,  with 
two  maize  plants  issuing  from  her  body  and  growing  into  a  large 
two-branched  tree,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  flint-knife  or  tec- 
patl.  A  bird  stands  on  its  summit  and  its  branches  terminate  in 
maize  plants.  Its  growth  is  being  furthered  by  the  two  streams 
of  blood  which  proceed  from  two  human  figures,  standing  at  each 
side  of  the  tree.  One  is  painted  black  and  evidently  represents 
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the  Lord  of  the  Below ;  the  other  is  painted  blue-green  and  repre- 
sents the  Lord  of  the  Above.  The  blood-sacrifice  they  are  jointly 
offering  is  that  mentioned  in  the  "  Lyfe  of  the  Indians,"  as  per- 
formed in  order  to  obtain  generation.  Unquestionably  this  sym- 
bolical group  would  have  been  equally  intelligible  to  Mayas  or 
Mexicans,  since  the  ideas  it  expressed  were  held  in  common  by 
both  people. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  after  the 
native  philosophers  had,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  artificial  division  of  all  things  into  four  quarters, 
corresponding  to  the  cardinal  points  and  elements,  the  i<lea  of  the 
Above  and  Below  gradually  grew  in  importance,  whilst  prolonged 
thought  and  observation  disclosed  that  the  above  classification  de- 
manded revision.  On  carefully  investigating  the  attributes  of  the 
principal  ancient  Mexican  deities  or  personifications  of  the  ele- 
ments we  see  that  the  native  thinkers  had  found  themselves  obliged 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  different  forms  of  each  element, 
having  realized,  for  instance,  that  water  not  only  fell  to  earth  from 
the  heaven,  but  also  issued  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  springs  or  fountains,  and  formed  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
final  conclusions  they  reached  in  this  instance  are  best  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  god  Tlaloc  means  earth-wine  or 
rain  only,  and  that  his  sister  "  Chalchiuhtlycue  "  appears  as  the 
personification  of  wells,  springs,  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  evident 
that  the  classification  of  the  ocean  or  sea  must  have  given  rise  to 
much  serious  thought.  We  know  how  the  problem  was  solved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Nahuatl  name  for  the  ocean  is  "  ilhuica-atl  "  = 
heaven-water.  Accordingly,  the  rain  and  the  ocean  pertained  to 
the  heaven,  the  Above  and  male  principle,  whilst  the  wells,  springs, 
rivers,  etc.,  belonged  to  the  earth,  the  Below,  the  female  principle. 

As  in  this  case,  so  it  was  with  the  other  elements,  each  of  which 
was  finally  personified  by  a  male  deity  and  his  female  counterpart, 
which,  in  some  cases,  tended  to  represent  its  distinctive  and  benefi- 
cent properties.  As  these  deities  are  separately  treated  in  my 
commentary  of  the  "  Lyfe  of  the  Indians"  and  lack  of  space  for- 
bids my  discussing  them  here,  I  shall  but  mention  that  the  ulti- 
mate native  systematization  of  the  elements,  each  of  which  was 
thought  of  as  an  attribute  only  of  supreme  and  central  divinity, 
corresponds  exactly  to  that  held  by  the  Zunis  of  to-day  and  set 
forth  in  the  following  account  given  by  Mr.  Frank  II,  Gushing  and 
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quoted  in  Dr.  Brinton's  *'  Native  Calendar  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico"  (p.  8).  In  quoting  it  I  draw  special  attention  to  the 
numerical  divisions  given,  as  this  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
understanding  of  the  statements  I  shall  make,  further  on,  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  native  Calendar-systems. 

^^  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Zunis  the  complete  terrestrial  sphere 
is  symbolized  by  pointing  or  blowing  the  smoke  to  the  four  cardi- 
nal points,  to  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  individual  himself  making 
tlie  seventh  number.  When  the  celestial  is  also  symbolized,  only 
the  six  directions  are  added  to  this  seven,  because  the  individual 
remains  the  same,  so  that  the  number  typifying  the  universe, 
terrestrial  and  celestial,  becomes  13.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  their  ceremonies,  the   rite  requires  the  officiant  to  typify  the 


supra-  and  intra-terrestrial  spheres,  that  Is,  the  upper  and  lower 
worlds  [the  Above  and  the  Below],  the  same  number  13  results, 
as  it  is  held  that  in  each  the  sun  stands  for  the  individual,  being 
in  turn  the  day  sun  and  night  sun,  the  light  and  dark  sun,  but 
ever  the  same  and  therefore  counts  but  once." 

After  having  gained  this  knowledge  of  native  speculative  phil- 
osophy, let  us  penetrate  still  further  into  their  modes  of  thinking 
by  studying,  first  of  all,  a  series  of  symbols  of  the  earth- mother 
taken  from  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Mexican  MSS.,  the  Vienna 
Codex  (fig.  31).  In  these  the  idea  of  the  vase,  bowl  or  receptacle 
and  of  the  serpent  predominates.  It  is  instructive  of  native  thought 
to  find  the  vase  represented  as  containing  a  child  (no.  1),  an  agave 
plant  CuQ.  7),  a  fire,  denoting  warmth  (no.  3),  a  flower  (no.  12), 
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and  a  bunch  of  hair,  the  numerical  symbol  for  multiplicity  =  the 
number  400  (no.  5) .  In  no.  2,  the  hollow  between  two  recurved 
peaks  conveys  the  idea  of  a  central  vase ;  a  band  with  eyes  rests 
upon  the  peaks  and  denotes  the  heaven.  No.  4  shows  a  double 
vase,  enclosed  in  a  similar  representation  of  the  nocturnal  heaven 
—  the  idea  to  be  conveyed  being  evidently  that  of  a  receptacle 
hidden  in  darkness.  No.  9  displays  an  open  jaw,  two  claws,  a 
human  heart  and  a  stream  of  blood  issuing  from  it.  Nos.  10  and 
11  present  diflPerent  shapes  of  the  serpent's  jaw,  the  symbol  of 
the  earth. 

The  double-headed  serpent  forming  a  vase,  containing  a  flower 
(no.  12)  is  particularly  interesting  because  the  flower  =  xoch-itl 
in  Nahuatl,  seems  to  suggest  an  intentional  likeness  to  the  Maya 
word  for  "  vase,  vessel  or  cup  in  general,"  ho-och  (Arte  de  la 
lengua  Maya,  Fray  Pedro  Beltran  de  Santa  Rosa,  ed.  Espinosa, 
Merida,  1859)  as  well  as  hoch  or  o-och  =  *'  food  and  maintenance." 
The  symbolical  vase-like  opening  in  the  core  of  the  agave  plant, 
(no.  8)  is  such  as  is  made  to  this  day,  in  order  to  collect  the  juice, 
which,  when  fermented,  constitutes  the  sacred  wine  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  octli,  now  better  known  as  pulque.*  As  will  be  shown 
the  Mexicans  considered  this  as  ^^  the  drink  of  life."  Its  use  was 
rigidly  regulated  and  supervised  by  the  *' octli-lords"  or '' rain- 
priests'^  who  distributed  it  at  certain  dances,  in  order  to  induce  a 
state  of  mild  intoxication  amongst  the  participants. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Zunis  and  Tarahumari  Indians  of  the  present 
day,  refened  to  by  W  J  McGee,  in  his  valuable  and  instructive 
article  on  ''The  beginning  of  Marriage"  (the  American  Anthro- 
pologist, vol.  IX,  no.  11,  p.  371),  "certain  ceremonials  typifying 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth  and  of  the  leading  people  thereof  "  were 
performed  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  These  public  ceremonials  had 
also  been  "  apparently  developed  to  the  end  that  the  tribes  and 
peoples  might  be  encouraged  to  increase  and  multiply  and  possess 
the  fecund  earth."  They  took  place  at  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  heaven  and  earth  were  also  supposed  to  unite,  /.  e.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  During  this  the  ordinary  out-door 
occupations  of  the  agriculturist  and  hunter  were  forcibly  interrupted 
and  the  regular  and  periodical  transportations  of  produce  and  trib- 

1  The  production  of  this  drink  was  limited  to  ttie  area  in  whicli  the  agave  plant 
could  be  cultivated.  As  set  forth  in  my  commentary  on  the  **  Lyfo  of  the  Indians," 
the  natives  employed  many  other  kinds  of  fermented  liquors,  made  from  different 
fruits  and  plants. 
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lite  to  the  capital  became  impossible,  owing  to  torrential  rain, 
swollen  rivers  and  impassable  roads.  This  period  of  enforced 
shelter  and  confinement  indoors  seems  to  iiavc  become  the  defi- 
nite mating  season  of  the  aborigines.  At  the  same  time  the  union 
of  the  sexes  had  obviously  assumed  a  sort  of  consecration  since 
it  was  intimately  associated  with  the  cosmical,  philosophical  and 
religious  ideas  and  coincided  with  what  was  regaixled  us  the  annual 
union  of  the  elements  or  of  the  Above  and  Below,  the  heaven  and 
earth. 

At  that  period  of  its  history,  when  the  Aztec  race  was  jointly 
governed  by  a  priest,  personifying  the  heaven  and  a  priestess, 
**  his  wife  and  sister,"  who  personified  the  earth,  some  form  of 
sacred  marriage  rite  must  have  been  annually  performed.  The 
consecrated  character  of  their  union  must  have  naturally  caused 
tiieir  ofl'spring  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  holy  and  almost  divine  ori- 
gin. It  is  easy  to  realize,  therefore,  how,  in  ancient  Mexico,  the 
artificial  idea  of  **  superior  birth  "  came  into  existence,  how  a  fam- 
ily or  caste  of  rulers  gradually  developed,  tiie  membera  of  which 
were  entitled  "  teotl"  =  divine,  whilst  the  men  were  regarded  as 
'*  the  sons  of  Heaven"  and  the  women  "  the  daughters  of  Earth." 
It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  periodical  union  of  the  sexes,  ac- 
companied as  it  was,  by  sacred  dances  and  the  distribution  of 
sacred  wine,  must  have  gradually  assumed  a  semi-religious  char- 
acter, whilst  the  ritual  nuptials  of  the  "  divine  "  rulei*s,  typifying, 
as  it  obviously  did,  the  grand  and  impressive  phenomenon  of  the 
rainy  season,  must  have  caused  this  marriage  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  hallowed  rite  and  surrounded  it  with  the  most  elevated 
and  intense  religious  sentiments  of  which  the  native  mind  was 
capable. 

After  this  recognition  of  the  diverging  influences  which  guided 
the  development  of  primitive  marriage  institutions,  we  will  return 
to  tile  rain-priests  or  "  octli- lords,"  of  whom  it  is  repeatedly  stated 
that  there  were  four  hundred,  a  number  corresponding  to  an  assign- 
ment of  100  or  5X20  to  each  of  the  four  provinces  or  divisions 
of  the  commonwealth.  Their  emblem  was  the  sacred  vase  or  re- 
ceptacle and  in  the  **  Lyfe  of  the  Indians  "  this  will  be  seen  figured 
on  their  mantas  and  shields  (no.  6a).  A  small  gold  plate,  of 
the  same  shape,  is  represented  as  worn  by  these  "  lords,"  attached 
to  the  nose  (no.  6b)  ;  and,  in  the  same  MS.,  the  symbolical  orna- 
ment is  also  carried  by  the  "sister  of  Tlaloc."  It  was  evidently 
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wom,  like  similar  ornaments  in  t»tljer  countries,  hanging  from  the 
septum  of  tlie  nose,  and  «ecmK  to  liave  imlieatiHi  a  eouwocration  of 
the  breath  an  the  8iib»tiuice  of  life.  As  an  iuferenec,  merely  based 
on  au  insight  gained  into  the  native  uiodes  of  thought,  I  snggei>t 
I  hat  the  expljuiation  for  the  lulnption  rif  this  ornameut  may  have 
beei*  the  relijiions  idea  that  the  Ineath  of  life,  dividing  it»t4f  as  it 
issues  through  the  nostrils  ami  uniting  when  irdialed,  ajipeai-ed  to 
the  native  thinkers  as  a  marvellous  ilhistration  of  ntiity  ami  dual- 
ity, both  ideas  baviog  eonstantly  beeu  iire«ent  in  their  niinds. 

In  the  Vieijua  Cotlex  there  is  a  remarkable  [jicture  of  the  eartb- 
vase  reatiug  on  a  slab  witli  five  divisions,  A  |>rofiision  of  putTs  or 
breaths  of  air  or  vayior  issue  from  it  siud^  liranehing  off  in  twu  di- 
lections,  form  what  is  like  the  conventional  tree  of  life,  also  met 
with  in  Mnya  lias-i*eliefs  and  doeumeut«.  At  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  wbieb  turn  down  winds,  a  serpent's  eye  is  visible  and 


a  forked-tongne  issues  above  the  nnddle  (fig.  32^  no.  1).  The  in- 
tention to  express  an  exuberant  vitality  nnd  growth  issuing  from 
the  symbolical  vase  in  I  be  rentre  of  the  earth ,  seems  obvious. 
This  idea  is  still  more  elearly  conveyed,  however,  in  I  wo  symbolic 
}>ictures  on  pp.  21  and  '2D  of  the  Codex  Borgia,  whieli  are  rejir<j* 
duced  as  nos.  1  and  4  in  lig.  1  of  this  publication.  The  fhst  rep- 
resents the  vase  overflowing  with  water  and  containing  a  rtint-knife, 
the  generator  of  the  vilal  spark.  The  central  grtnip  is  surroinided 
by  water  and  by  sun-rays  and  obviously  symbolizes  the  union  of 
air,  light  and  w^ater,  constituting  the  Above,  with  the  flint  the  em- 
blem of  the  earth' mother  and  of  Texcallipoea^  tl»e  lord  of  the 
Under-world.  Fig,  1*  no,  4^  represents  tlie  vase  overflowing  with 
a  liquid,  which  is  designated  as  being  the  sacred  octli  or  earth- wine 
by  the  presence  of  the  rabbit,  winch  expresses  the  sound  of  its 
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name  =  tochtli.  This  rebus  is  surrounded  by  the  nocturnal  heaven 
strewn  with  stars  and  the  reference  to  the  union  of  rain  or  earth- 
wine  with  earth  and  darkness  is  evident.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  these  images  of  the  vase,  containing  the  rabbit  or 
flint-knife,  represented  the  moon.  As  the  latter  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  cult  of  night,  of  the  earth-mother  and  ideas  of 
growth,  it  is  not  impossible  that  by  an  extension  of  symbolism, 
this  was  the  case,  but  only  in  the  same  way  as  the  sun  was  the 
emblem  of  the  cult  of  the  Above.  On  the  other  hand  the  native 
drawings  of  the  moon  in  Sahagun's  Academia  MS.  represent  it  as 
a  crescent  with  a  human  profile  on  the  inner  side,  and  in  a  speci- 
men preserved  at  the  Trocajd^ro  Museum,  Paris,  it  is  similarly 
carved  in  rock  crystal. 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  symbol  further,  I  would 
point  out  the  general  resemblance  of  the  vase,  especially  as  a  con- 
ventionalized serpent's  jaw,  to  the  ''horse-shoe"  shape  of  the 
problematical  stone  "  yokes  *'  which  have  been  so  thoroughly  stud- 
ied by  Dr.  Hermann  Strebel  of  Hamburg  (Studien  ueber  Stein- 
joche  aus  Mexico  und  Mittel-Amerika.  Internationales  Archiv, 
bd.  Ill,  1890).  Mr.  Francis  Parry  has  advanced  a  view  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  these  curious  "sacred  stones."^  This  is  some- 
what corroborated,  as  will  be  shown,  by  my  recent  studies,  which 
seem  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  that  these  symbolical  objects  per- 
tained to  the  cult  of  the  earth-mother.  A  fact  of  unquestionable 
importance,  cited  by  Mr.  Parry,  is  the  certified  existence  and  use, 
amongst  southern  Californian  Indians  of  the  present  day,  of  a 
rudely  worked  stone  of  the  same  shape,  in  a  native  religious  rite. 
The  owner  of  one  of  these  stones,  Mr.  Horatio  Rust,  a  pioneer 
resident  of  Pasadena,  southern  California,  exhibited  it  in  tlie  An- 
thropological Section  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at 
Chicago,  1893,  and  informed  me  how  he  had  observed  that,  occa- 
sionally, a  native  assembly  took  place  at  a  certain  spot  on  a  moun- 
tain side,  during  which  invocations  and  offerings  were  made.  He 
ascertained  that  the  ceremony  on  one  occasion  was  the  equivalent 
of  the  puberty-dances  of  similar  California  tribes.  Having  visited 
and  examined  the  spot  after  one  of  these  celebrations,  in  which 
six  young  girls,  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers,  were  the  chief 
participants,  he    found   the    ''  sacred  stone,"  concealed  and  sur- 

» The  sacred  symbols  and  numbers  of  Aboriginal  America  In  Ancient  and  Modern 
times.    (Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  no.  2,  1894.) 
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rounded  by  offerings  of  corn,  meal  and  pieces  of  money.  The 
version  published  by  Mr.  Parry  is  slightly  different  to  this  account, 
which  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Rust  himself. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  close  analogy  between  the  Cali- 
fornian  ceremonial  offering  of  maize  and  meal  to  the  emblematic 
stone  and  the  ancient  Mexican  ritual  offerings  of  seeds  to  an  idol, 
holding  a  bowl  or  vase,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  following  data. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  mention  here  that  amongst  the 
Hupa  Indians  of  California,  who  have  been  termed  "  the  Romans 
of  Northern  California  by  reason  of  their  valour  and  far  reaching 
dominions,"  we  find  that  '*  flakes  or  knives  of  obsidian  or  jasper, 
sometimes  measuring  15  inches  or  more  in  lengtii,  are  employed 
for  sacred  purposes  and  are  carried  aloft  in  the  hand  in  certain 
ceremonial  dances,  wrapped  with  skin  or  cloth.  Such  knives  are 
esteemed  so  sacred  that  the  Indians  would  on  no  account  part  with 
them,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Powers  found  that  they  could  not  be  pur- 
chased at  any  price. "^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  here  that  the  flint-knife  was  a 
well-known  ancient  Mexican  emblem,  nor  to  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  the  conclusion  that  two  well-defined  symbols  which  played 
an  important  role  in  the  Mexican  and  Mayan  cult  of  the  Below  and 
of  the  Earth-mother,  are  actually  found  in  use  amongst  Californian 
Indians  at  the  present  day. 

A  whole  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  native  symbolism,  how- 
ever, by  the  information  obtained  from  the  Zuni  Indians  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Cushing.  The  following  passage,  from  their  Creation  myth, 
affords  the  most  positive  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  conclusion, 
that  the  bowl  or  vase  was  the  native  emblem  of  the  earth- mother. 
The  Zuni  speaker  said :  ^'  Is  not  the  bowl  the  emblem  of  the 
Earth,  our  Mother  ?  For  from  her  we  draw  both  food  and  drink, 
just  as  the  babe  draws  nourishment  from  the  breast  of  its  mother. 

And  round,  as  is  the  rim  of  the  bowl,  so  is  the  horizon "^ 

Interesting  as  this  explanation  of  the  native  symbolism  undoubt- 
edly is,  it  becomes  most  important  when  its  full  significance  is 
realized  and  we  recognize  that  originally  eartiienware  bowls  them- 
selves were  looked  upon  as  sacred  emblems  formed  indeed  out 
of  the  material  of  the  earth  itself.     This  fact  places  the  invention 

» Tribes  of  California,  Stephen  Powers.    Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnol- 
ogy.   WRBhlnpton,  1877.     vol.  Ill,  p.  7U. 
»  Fourth  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  618.    WaHhington. 
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and  manufacture  of  earthen  vessels  in  an  entirely  new  light  and 
enables  us  to  conjecture  and  understand  why,  quite  apart  from  their 
utility,  so  much  care  and  decoration  were  lavished  upon  them  and 
why,  indeed,  they  were  constantly  buried  with  the  dead.  They 
obviously  served  as  sacred  emblems  of  the  earth-motiier,  to  whose 
care  the  dead  body  was  confided,  and  originally  the  intention  prob- 
ably was  to  propitiate  her  by  the  beauty  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
which,  to  be  symbolical  of  her  bounty,  necessarily  contained  food 
and  drink. 

Without  pausing  to  discuss  how  easily  this  custom  would  have 
gradually  given  birth  to  the  belief  that  the  food  and  drink  thus 
offered  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  dead  body  itself,  or  its  soul, 
I  would  point  out  that,  in  the  absence  of  clay  vessels,  a  stone, 
rough  or  worked,  would  have  also  served  ns  an  appropriate  em- 
blem of  the  earlh-molher,  being  as  it  were,  of  her  own  substance. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  ancient  Mexico  this  custom  prevailed. 
There  we  also  find  that  the  bowl-  or  vase-shaped  grave  was  em- 
ployed, with  a  deeply  religious  and  symbolical  meaning.  This  is 
clearly  revealed  by  a  native  drawing  in  the  "  Lyfe  of  the  Indians," 
representing  a  native  burial.  The  deceased,  represented  by  his  skull 
only,  has  ]>een  placed  in  a  deep  hole,  figured  as  a  large  inverted 
horse-shoe,  painted  brown  and  covered  with  small  "  horse-shoe  '* 
marks.  The  same  religious  symbolism  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
adelinite  form  of  sepulchre,  typifying  the  element  earth,  would  evi- 
dently account  for  the  adoption  for  burial  purposes,  of  large  clay 
vessels  into  which  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  placed.  In  some 
localities  these  clay  burial  urns  were,  as  we  know,  made  large 
enough  to  contain  the  dead  body  itself.  The  difficulty  of  manu- 
facturing these  would  naturally  have  led  to  the  general  adoption  of 
cremation,  simply  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  remains  so  that  they 
could  lepose  in  the  sacred  image  of  the  earth.  Cremation  would, 
moreover,  be  a  rite  full  of  meaning  since,  to  the  native  mind, 
earth  was  inseparable  from  its  twin  element  fire,  and  both  together 
constituted  the  *'  Below." 

It  is  significant  to  find,  however,  that  the  ashes  of  Montezuma's 
predecessors  had  not  been  finally  consigned  to  the  earth.  In  strict 
accordance  with  their  association  w4th  the  Meaven  and  Above, 
their  remains  were  never  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
but  were  usually  preserved  inside  of  a  hollow  wootlen  effigy  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  dressed  in  his  insignia  and  placed  in  a  high 
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tower,  built  for  the  express  purpose.  Cortes  states  that  there  were 
"  forty  very  high  towers"  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Great  Temple  of 
Mexico  and  that "  all  of  these  were  sepulchres  of  the  lords"  (Historia 
de  Nueva-Espaiia,  ed.  Lorenzana,  pp.  105  and  106).  Whilst  it  is 
evident  that  the  remains  of  all  lords  and  priests  of  heaven  should 
thus  be  assigned  a  place  of  rest  high  above  the  earth,  it  is  equally 
intelligible  that  the  bodies  of  the  lords  and  priests  of  the  Below 
and  all  women  should  be  consigned  to  the  interior  of  the  earth  and 
by  preference  in  caves.  The  Codex  Fej^rvary  contains  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  tied-up  body  of  a  woman,  recognizable  as 
such  from  the  head-dress  and  her  instrument  of  labor,  the  metlatl, 
on  which  the  maize  is  ground.  The  mummy  rests  inside  of  a  flat 
effigy  of  a  serpent's  head,  which  seems  to  be  carved  in  wood  or 
stone  and  closely  resembles  fig.  31,  no.  11.  It  is  worth  consider- 
ing whether  the  carved  stone-yokes  may  not  have  served  in  con- 
nection witJ!  the  funeral  rites  of  the  consorts  of  rulers  or  high 
priestesses  or  priests  of  the  Below. 

If  investigations  of  the  vase  or  earth  symbols  are  extended  to 
countries  lying  south  of  Mexico,  traces  of  the  existence  of  an 
analogous  cult  are  observable.  There  undoubtedly  exists  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  the  form  of  the  characteristic  and  pecu- 
liar stone  ''  seats  "  which  have  been  found  in  such  numbers  in 
Ecuador,  to  the  vase,  fig.  31,  no.  3,  for  instance.  The  employ- 
ment of  these  symbolical  stones  as  a  consecrated  central  altar  or, 
possibly,  as  the  Ihrone  of  the  living  representative  of  the  earth- 
mother,  would  have  harmonized  with  the  native  ideas  which  have 
been  traced  on  the  preceding  pages. 

It  was  also  extremely  interesting  to  me  to  find  the  identical  symbol 
in  the  Maya  day-sign  Caban,  which  has  been  identified  by  Dr. 
Schelihas  and  Geheimrath  Forstemann  as  a  symbol  of  the  earth 
and  is  figured  on  p.  99  of  Dr.  Brinton's  Primer  of  Mayan  Hiero- 
glyphics. In  the  sign  Caban,  the  horse-shoe  mark  is  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  dots  which  seem  to  indicate  liquid  trickling  from  the 
receptacle  and  permeating  the  soil,  an  itlea  which  is  strictlj^  analo- 
gous to  the  much  more  elaborate  Mexican  images  of  the  vase  full 
of  rain  or  *'  earth-wine,"  fig.  1,  nos.  1  and  4,  which,  in  cursive 
form,  was  employed  as  the  emblem  of  the  pulque,  or  octli  lords, 
the  priests  of  the  earth.  It  is  strikingly  significant  to  find  that  in 
the  Maya  Codices  the  drops  issuing  from  the  horse-shoe  are  some- 
times figured  as  trickling  into  the  mouths  of  "  divinities  "  whose 
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faces  also  exhibit  images  of  the  sacred  vase,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Mexican"  octli-lords." 

These  Maya  divinities  have  been  designated  by  Dr.  Schellhas 
as  god  L,  whose  face  is  painted  black  and  under  whose  eye  a  vase 
is  painted,  a  peculiarity  termed  by  Maya  authorities  "  an  orna- 
mented eye  "  and  which  may  be  seen  in  fig.  38,  iv ;  (2)  as  god  M, 
"a  second  black  god,"  whose  eye  is  likewise  enclosed  in  a  vase  and 
whose  hieroglyph  is  a  vase  on  a  black  ground ;  and  (3)  as  god  C, 
of  whom  I  shall  subsequently  speak  in  detail.  (See  Brinton's 
Primer,  pp.  122  and  124.)  In  the  case  of  god  L,  the  two  horse- 
shoe marks  from  which  drops  are  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the 
god,  are  surmounted  by  the  glyph  imix,  to  which  I  shall  revert. 

The  horse-shoe  mark  with  drops  likewise  occurs  in  the  design 


Fio.  33. 


resembling  the  akbal  glyph,  which  has  been  interpreted  as  con- 
nected with  akab  =  night.  It  also  occurs,  in  Maya  Codices,  on 
bands  exhibiting  cross  symbols,  sometimes  in  an  inverted  position 
and  hanging  from  above  and  sometimes  standing  on  two  of  the 
three  mounds  which  are  a  feature  of  these  interesting  glyphs. 
Postponing  a  detailed  discussion  of  these,  I  will  but  emphasize 
here  that,  in  the  Maya  Codices  the  vase,  cursively  drawn  as  a 
"  horse-shoe  "  mark,  is  proved  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
ideas  of  liquid  falling  from  above,  and  constituting  the  drink  of 
divinities  and  symbols  associated  with  tiie  sacred  vase,  night  and 
darkness,  all  attributes  of  the  Below.  We  shall  next  demonstrate 
that  it  was  alternately  placed,  on  the  Maya  Caban  glyph,  with 
a  curious  sign  consisting  of  a  pea- shaped  black  dot,  to  which  a 
curved  and  wavy  line  is  attached.  This  is  always  figured  as  issu- 
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ing  from  above  the  dot,  then  extending  downwaixis  and  half  around 
it  and  terminating  in  a  descending,  undulating  line. 

I  submit  the  following  to  the  consideration  of  Maya  specialists  : 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  sign  presents  an  extremely  realistic  draw- 
ing of  the  seed  of  a  monocotyledonous  plant,  such  as  the  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  in  its  first  stage  of  germination,  when  the  radicle, 
having  issued  from  the  apex,  turns  downwards  in  characteristic 
fashion  and  penetrates  into  the  earth.  Besides  the  realism  of  the 
native  drawing  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  image  of  a  sprouting 
maize-seed  is  the  most  expressive  and  appropriate  accompaniment 
to  the  symbol  of  fertilizing  rain,  on  an  earth-symbol,  and  I  am 
unable  to  understand  how  Drs.  Cyrus  Thomas,  Scler,  Schellhas 
and  Brinton  could  have  overlooked  the  realism  in  this  image  of  a 
sprouting  seed,  and  concluded  thai  it  was  a  portrayal  of  "  fer- 
mented liquor  trickling  downward,"  a  *'  nose-ornament,"  or  a 
"  twisted  lock  of  hair,"  "  a  cork-screw  curl."  The  latter  inter- 
pretation was  made  by  Dr.  Schellhas  because  he  found  the  sign  in 
connection  with  female  figures  in  the  Codices,  whicli  undoubtedly 
is  a  fact  of  extreme  interest,  as  it  furnishes  a  valuable  proof  that 
the  Mayas  associated  the  earth  with  the  female  principle. 

Dr.  Schellhas,  however,  records  his  observation  that  the  sign 
caban  occurs  as  a  symbol  of  fruit-bearing  earth,  in  the  Codex 
Troano,  as  it  is  figured  with  leaves  of  maize  (p.  33)  or  witli  climb- 
ing plants  issuing  from  it  and  winding  themselves  around  a  pole 
(p.  32).  Geheimrath  Forstemann  connects  the  day -name  caban 
With  ^*cab"  to  which  Perez,  in  his  dictionary,  attaches  the  meaning 
of  "earth,  world  and  soil"  (Die  Tages  gotter  der  Mayas.  Globus, 
vol.  Lxxiii,  no.  9)  and  adds  that  the  hieroglyph  decidedly  desig- 
nates the  eailh.  At  the  same  time  he  interprets  what  I  regard  as 
the  maize-grain  and  its  radicle,  as  possibly  representing  a  bird  in 
its  flight  upwards,  and  he  merely  describes  the  accompanying  in- 
verted horse-shoe  with  dots,  without  attaching  any  positive  mean- 
ing to  it.  It  must  be  added  that  Dr.  Forstemann  himself  states 
that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  interpretation  of  these  two 
symbols,  the  first  of  which,  the  seed  and  radicle,  likewise  occurs 
in  the  day-sign  cib,  to  which  I  shall  recur. 

If  any  doubt  remains  as  to  the  signification  of  the  day-sign  cab, 
I  think  it  will  be  dispelled  when  it  is  shown  that  the  name  cab,  or 
caban  is  obviously  related  to  the  adjective,  adverb  and  preposition 
cabal  or  cablil,  which  signifies  low,  below,  on  the  earth,  in,  beneath 
p.  u.  PAPEKS    I    35  545 
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and  under.  The  frequent  association  of  tbe  cab  glyph  with  the 
image  of  a  bee,  as  in  the  Codex  Troano,  is  partially  explained  by 
the  fact  tiiat  the  Maya  word  for  honey  is  cab,  for  honey-bee  is 
yikil-cab.  It  affords  at  all  events,  an  instance,  in  Maya  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  of  a  method  of  duplicating  the  sound  of  a  word 
analogous  to  that  which  I  detected  in  Mexican  pictography,  and 
named  complementary  signs  in  my  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  as  an  appendix  to  my  essay  on  Ancient  Mexican 
Shields  (Internationales  Archiv  fiir  Kthnographie,  Leyden,  1892). 
On  the  other  hand  the  day  name  and  sign  cib,  on  which  the  sprout- 
ing grain  is  also  figured,  seems  to  be  related  to  the  verb  cibah  =  to 
will,  to  occur,  to  happen,  to  take  place.  The  allusion  contained 
in  both  glyphs  is  obviously  the  same  and  signifies,  in  the  first 
place,  the  hidden  process  of  germination  which  takes  place  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  female 
principle  in  Nature. 

The  seed  and  radicle,  horse-shoe  and  rain-drops,  arc  also  distin- 
guishable on  a  vessel  on  page  35  of  the  Dresden  Codex  and  on  a 
small  three-legged  vase, which  is  figured  by  Doctor  Brinton  (Primer, 
118)  as  the  day  sign  ch*en.  This  vase  is  surmounted  by  two  in- 
curving projections  and  offei*s  a  close  analogy  to  a  sacred  vase  with 
superstructure  (fig.  83,  ii)  from  which  projects  a  peculiar  open 
and  double  receptacle,  into  which  a  priest  is  sowing  small  seeds. 
The  interior  of  this  bowl  is  represi^nted  as  hollow,  and  containing 
what  I  shall  show  further  on  to  be  a  native  s3'mbol  for  Earth: 
three  little  mounds.  On  another  bowl,  in  front  of  this  one,  a  bird 
is  sitting  and  presumably  hatching.  In  another  portion  of  the 
same  MS.  a  similar  bowl  is  figured  containing  three  seed  fruits  and 
capsules,  resembling  pomegranates  or  poppy-heads  (fig.  33,  iii). 

The  tree  next  to  which  the  first  two  symbolical  bowls  are  placed 
deserves  to  be  carefully  studied,  for  the  trunk  is  (Towned  by 
four  stems  bearing  single  leaves  and  is  encircled  by  a  serpent,  can, 
the  homonym  for  the  numeral  four  =  kan.  A  fringed  mantle  and 
a  scroll  hang  from  the  coils  of  the  serpent's  body,  two  footsteps 
are  painted  on  the  scroll  and,  pointing  downwards,  express  ''de- 
scent," as  do  also  the  falling  drops  of  liquid  on  the  stems  of  the 
tree  which  grows  from  a  peculiar  glyph  with  subdivisions,  which 
has  points  of  resemblance  with  the  glyph  under  the  footless  divin- 
ity (fig.  33,  i).  An  obsidian  mirror,  with  cross  bars,  is  painted 
in  front  of  the  latter,  which  displays  the  same  descending  foot- 
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steps  on  its  mantle.  The  head  and  eyes  of  a  snail,  the  symbol  of 
parturition,  are  above  its  face  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  crowns  its 
head.  Tedious  as  such  a  minute  analysis  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless necessary,  in  order  to  gain  a  perception  of  the  extent  to 
which  symbolism  was  practised  in  the  picture  writings  found  in  the 
Maya  MSS.,  accompanied  by  the  cursive  calculiform  glyphs.  It 
seems  that,  in  no.  ii,  we  have  a  presentation  of  the  Maya  ^^  tree 
of  life,"  and  that  scrolls,  on  which  descending  footsteps  are  de- 
picted, are  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  life  is  descending 
from  Above  into  the  egg  and  seeds  by  virtue  or  decree  of  the  celes- 
tial power.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  phenomenon  of  a 
living  bird  issuing  from  the  hard  and  inanimate  egg-shell  had  made 
as  deep  an  impression  upon  the  ancient  philosophers  in  Mexico  as 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  power  *'  to  form  the  chicken  in  the  shell  " 
was  deemed  one  of  the  most  marvellous  attributes  of  ^^  the  divine 
Moulder  or  Former,"  as  is  further  set  forth  in  the  ''  Lyfe  of  the 
Indians." 

The  foregoing  illustrations  establish,  at  all  events,  that  the 
Mayas,  like  the  Mexicans,  associated  the  sacred  vase  with  seeds 
and  germination.  The  vase,  illustrated  by  Doctor  Brinton,  exhibits 
the  seed  and  radicle;  and  this  is  also  found  on  the  symbol  for 
earthy  which,  in  the  Cortesian  Codex,  is  associated  with  the  image 
of  a  serpent,  possibly  the  equivalent  of  the  Mexican  Cihuacoatl, 
or  female  serpent. 

If,  after  mustering  this  close  array  of  analogies,  we  next  ex- 
amine the  glyph  cib,  we  And  that  it  exhibits  the  seed  and  radicle  in 
the  centre  of  a  square,  three  sides  of  which  are  decorated  with  what 
Doctor  Brinton  has  termed  the  *'  pottery  decoration  ( ?) ."  This  con- 
sists of  short  lines,  such  as  are  employed  in  Mexican  pictography, 
in  the  well-known  sign  for  tlalli,  or  land,  which  is  usually  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  fringe,  presumably  symbolizing  plants 
and  grass,  a  '•fringe"  of  vegetation  and  verdure.  In  the  glyph  cib, 
already  referred  to,  I  am  inclined  to  see  but  a  cursive  rendering  of 
the  same  idea,  with  the  seed  and  radicle  in  the  centre  and  the 
fringed  border  barely  indicated  by  a  few  short  lines.  The  same 
border  is  found  repeated  on  three  sides  of  the  liead  of  a  frequently 
recurring  personage  whom  Doctor  Schellhas  designates  as  '*  God 
e,  of  the  Ornamented  face."  In  his  extremely  valuable  work,  Die 
Gottergestalten  der  Mayahandschriften,  this  careful  investigator 
records  the  various  combinations  in  which  this  God  C  occurs  in  the 
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Codices  and  impartiallj*  weighs  the  possibilities  of  its  meaning. 
Geheimrath  Forstemann  has  made  the  important  obsei*vation  that 
the  figure  of  God  C  occurs  in  combination  with  the  day-sign, 
chuen,  of  the  Maya  calendar,  which  coincides  with  the  Mexican 
day- sign  azomatli  =  monkey. 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  my  venerable  friend  in  identifying 
God  C,  with  Polaris.  As  Doctor  Schellhas  rightly  observes,  the 
fact  that  God  C  is  found  in  combination  with  the  signs  of  all  the 
four  quarters  disproves  an  identification  with  Polaris.  What  is 
more,  God  C  is  frequently  represented  as  receiving  in  his  mouth 
drops  of  liquid  falling  from  a  cursive  vase  placed  above  his  head 
—  a  detail  which  clearly  connects  him  with  earth  and  the  '>  earth- 
wine."  In  the  Mexican  MSS.  we  find  the  monkey  intimately 
connected  with  the  octli  or  earth-wine  gods  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
"  Lyfe  of  the  Indians."  I  therefore  reserve  a  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  for  my  notes  on  this  MS.  and  return  to  the 
glyphs  caban  and  kan  or  can. 

Just  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  first  may  signify  cabal  =  the 
Below,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  second  is  connected  with  the  prep- 
osition and  adverb  canal,  signifying  *'  above,  on  top  of,  on  high." 
Dr.  Brinton  sees  in  the  kan  symbol  a  presentation  of  a  polished 
stone,  or  shell  pendant,  or  bead,  and  cites  the  Maya  dictionary  of 
Motul  which  gives  kan  as  the  name  for  "  beads  or  stones  which 
served  the  Indians  as  money  and  neck  ornaments."  In  connection 
with  this  important  statement  I  revert  to  the  carved  shell-gorgets 
which  have  been  found  in  the  mounds  and  ancient  graves  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  exhibit  Maya  influence.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  exhibit  a  carved  serpent  (which  in  Maya  is  kan)  in 
their  centres  and  this  fact  affords  a  clue  to  the  possible  origin  of 
the  Maya  name  for  a  neck  ornament  given  in  the  Motul  dictionary. 
It  is  undeniable  that  all  evidence  unites  in  proving  that  the  ancient 
peoples  of  the  Mississippi  valley  were  in  traflic,  if  not  more  inti- 
mately connected,  with  a  Maya-speaking  people  and  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  ideas  and  symbolism  current  in  Yucatan. 

Returning  to  the  employment  of  the  glyph  kan  in  Maya  Codices, 
for  more  reasons  than  I  am  able  to  enumerate  here,  I  conclude  it 
served  as  an  indicative  of  the  Above  or  Heaven.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Maya  word  for  cord  is  kaan, whilst  the  name  for  sky  is  caan. 
I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  a  carved  pendant  with  a  serpent 
effigy  =  a  kan,  worn  on  a  cord  =  kaan,  must  have  been  associated 
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by  the  Mayas  with  the  Heaven  or  sky  =  caan,  and  that  this  linguis- 
tic coincidence  must  have  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  symbolism  attached  to  the  glyph  can  or  kan. 

An  interesting  fact,  which  I  shall  demonstrate  by  a  large  series 
of  illustration  from  native  Codices  in  a  chapter  of  my  forthcoming 
work  on  the  ancient  Calendar  System,  will  show  that  in  their 
hieratic  writings,  the  ancient  Mexican  scribes  represented  the  noc-  . 
turnal  heaven  or  sky  as  a  circle  composed  of  a  cord,  to  which  stars 
were  attached,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  circle  exhibited  one  or  four 
stars.  In  my  opinion  the  origin  and  explanation  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  cord  with  stars  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  above  men- 
tioned fact  that  in  the  Maya  tongue  the  word  for  cord,  kaan,  closely 
resembles  the  sound  of  the  word  caan  =  sky.  The  presence  of 
the  cord  in  the  Mexican  symbols  is,  therefore,  another  indication 
of  their  Maya  origin.  A  proof  that  the  Mayas  also  employed  the 
cord  as  a  symbol  of  the  sky,  or  heaven,  is  furnished  by  the  much-* 
discussed  lentil-shaped  stone  altar  found  at  Copan,  a  small  out- 
line of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  21,  no.  1.  In  order  fully  to 
understand  the  meaning  expressed  by  this  stone,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  how  indissolubly  the  idea  of  something  circular  was 
associated  by  the  Mayas  and  Mexicans  with  their  conception  of 
the  vault  of  heaven  resting  on  the  horizon,  and  of  the  Above, 
consisting  of  the  two  fluid  elements,  air  and  water. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  again  here  to  more  than  one 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  temples  of  the  air  (of  the 
Above)  were  circular,  and  the  reason  given  by  the  natives  for  this 
was  that  *'  just  as  the  air  circulates  around  the  vault  of  the  heaven, 
so  its  temple  had  to  be  of  a  round  shape."'  As  a  contrast  to  this 
conception,  the  influence  of  which  is  also  obvious  in  the  form  of 
the  round  temples  and  towers  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Central 
America,  I  would  cite  the  allusions  to  the  solid  earth  contained  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Mayas,  the  Popol  Vuh,  as  being  *'  the 
quadrated  earth,  four-cornered,  four-sided,  four-bordered."  These 
data  establish  the  important  fact,  to  which  I  shall  recur,  that  the 
native  philosophers  associated  the  Above,  composed  of  air  and 
water,  with  the  rounded,  and  the  Below,  composed  of  fire  and 
water,  with  the  angular  form. 

The  Copan  stone  altar  exhibits  the  circular  form  and  is  sur- 

>  Repablicas  de  Indlas,  Fray  Jeronlmo  Roman  de  Zamorra  156i>-1676,  ed.    Suarez. 
MAdrld,  1898. 
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rounded  by  a  sculptured  cord  which  conveys  the  sound  of  its  name 
kaan  or  caan  =  heaven.  On  it  a  cup-shaped  depression  =  ho-och, 
marks  the  sacred  centre  of  the  heaven,  the  counterpart  to  the  ter- 
restrial bowl  whence  all  life-giving  force  proceeded.  Two  cui-ved 
lines  diverge  from  this  and  divide  the  vaulted  circle  into  two  parts. 
The  curve  in  the  lines  may  be  interpreted  as  conveying  motion  or 
.rotation  whilst  the  division  of  the  sky  may  have  been  intended  to 
signify  the  eastern  or  male  and  the  western  or  female  portion  of 
the  heaven,  the  whole  being  an  abstract  image  of  central  rulership 
and  of  a  dual  principle  incorporating  the  four  elements.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  might  also  in- 
clude the  duality  of  the  Heaven  or  Above,  composed  of  the  union 
of  the  elements  air  and  water.  By  painting  the  stone  in  two  or 
four  colors  either  of  these  meanings  could  have  been  expressed. 
In  either  case  it  will  be  recognized,  however,  that  much  as  Dr. 
Ernest  {{amy's  deductions  concerning  this  altar  have  been  criti- 
cised, the  learned  director  of  the  Trocad^ro  Museum,  Paris,  was 
undoubtedly  right  in  recognizing  that  the  stone  is  a  cosmical  sym- 
bol, intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  two-fold  division  and  analo- 
gous to  the  Chinese  tae-keih  which  it  resembles,  with  the  difference 
that  the  Copau  sign  is  more  complex  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  a 
central  bowl-shaped  depression.  A  glimpse  at  the  other  symbols 
in  dg.  21  will  show  that  the  identical  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Mex- 
ican signs  exhibiting  a  central  circle,  usually  accompanied  by  a 
four-fold  division. 

An  analogous  attempt  to  express  the  same  native  idea  is  recog- 
nizable in  the  peculiar  mushroom-shaped  stone  figures,  represented 
by  a  number  of  examples  at  the  Central  American  exposition  re- 
cently held  at  Guatemala,*  and  recently  described  by  the  distin- 
guished geologist  and  ethnologist,  Dr.  Carl  Sapper.  The  specimens 
had  been  collected  in  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala  and  "  resemble 
great  stone  mushrooms  "  inasmuch  as  each  consists  of  three  well- 
defined  parts,  a  square  pedestal  from  the  midst  of  which  rises  an 
almost  cylindrical  ''stem"  supporting  a  large  circular  solid  top, 
flat  underneath  and  rounded  above.  The  cylindrical  support  is 
carved  in  the  rough  semblance  of  a  human  form,  which,  in  some 
instances,  has  rays  issuing  from  its  head. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  native  cosmog- 

1  Pllz-foennlge  Goetzenbllder  aas  Guatemala  und  San  Salvador.  Carl  Sapper, 
Globus,  band  Lxxill,  nr.  20. 
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ony  enables  us  to  recognize  that  the  square  stone  base  typifies  the 
solid  part  of  the  universe,  the  Below,  whilst  the  vaulted  circle 
above  typifies  the  heaven,  the  Above.  The  figure  standing  between 
both  is  evidently  an  image  of  a  central  lord  and  ruler,  and  the 
entire  image  is  in  accord  with  the  native  mode  of  thought  as  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Frank  H.  Cushing's  report  already  cited  and  in  the 
symbols  which  have  been  figured. 

After  reading  JMr.  Cushing's  account  of  the  native  American 
philosophy,  preserved  to  the  present  day  by  the  Zunis,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  realize  how  clearly  the  mushroom-images  materialize 
the  identical  ideiis  which  constitute,  indeed,  the  keynote  of  native 
thought  and  can  be  traced  in  each  centre  of  ancient  American  civ- 
ilization. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  stone  images  were, 
originally,  painted  with  the  colors  assigned  to  the  four  quarters, 
which  would  render  the  symbolism  more  apparent.  The  existence 
of  these  images  in  a  restricted  area  of  territory,  seems,  moreover, 
to  indicate  that  they  had  been  invented  there,  i>os8ibly  under  the 
influence  of  a  religious  and  political  creed  with  particular  reference 
to  the  union,  in  a  single  individual,  of  the  power  and  attributes  of 
the  Above  and  Below — an  idea  which  strongly  contrasts  with 
Mexico  and  Yucatan,  where  the  idea  of  duality  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that,' by  creating  two  distinct  religions  and  governments, 
it  ultimately  led  to  the  disintegration  of  the  greatest  of  native  em- 
pires.and  its  fall,  from  which  it  was  only  rallying  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Guatemala  images  are 
the  expression  of  the  reversion  to  a  more  ancient  form  of  philos- 
ophy or  government  when  it  had  been  realized  that  dual  govern- 
ment led  to  dissensions  and  disintegration.  At  all  events  the  rude 
mushroom  figures  testify  that  the  conception  of  a  single  celestial 
or  terrestrial  ruler  of  the  Above  and  the  Below  filled  the  minds  of 
their  makers  at  a  time,  the  exact  date  of  which  it  would  be  of  ut- 
most importance  to  determine,  if  this  were  only  possible.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  the  curious  analogy  presented  by  these  fig- 
ures to  the  well-known  statement  by  Confucius  that,  "  the  sage  is 
united  to  Heaven  and  Earth  so  as  to  form  a  triad,  consisting  of 
Heaven,  Earth  and  Man." 

The  association  of  the  round  form  and  of  the  peak  with  the 
Above  and  of  the  square  and  bowl  with  the  Below  can  be  also  de- 
tected in  the  form  of  native  American  architecture,  as  exemplified, 
for  instance,  by  the  contrasting  shapes  of  two  temples  figured  on 
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page  75,  of  the  Borgian  Codex  (fig.  34)  which  were  obviously  dedi- 
cated to  the  two  prevailing  cults.  One  of  these  is  surmounted  by 
a  tau-shaped  thatched  roof  with  a  flat  top  and  turned-down  ends. 
The  dedication  of  this  temple  to  Night  or  star-cult  is  conveyed  in 
this  case,  by  the  sign  for  star  on  a  black  ground  inserted  in  the 
roof.* 

The  opposite  temple  exhibits  a  roof  which  rests  on  a  black  archi- 
trave and  offers  a  general  resemblance  to  an  inverted  tau.     It  rises 


no.  34. 

in  a  tapering  form  and  ends  in  a  cone-shaped  ornament.  The  ex- 
istence and  significance  of  these  two  forms  of  temple- iXK>fs  might 
escape  notice  did  the  same  not  recur  in  two  high  caps  or  mitres 
figured  in  the  Vienna  Codex  and  obviously  intended  for  the  respec- 
tive use  of  the  Lords  of  the  Above  and  of  the  Below  at  a  religious 


rio.  35. 

ceremonial  (fig.  35).  The  first  of  these  ends  in  a  high  peak, 
the  extremity  of  which  is  represented  as  capped  with  snow,  in  the 
same  conventional  manner  employed  in  figuring  snow-mountains. 
An  extremely  significant  feature  of  this  cap  is  its  exhiV)ition  of  a 
curved  and  rounded  pattern  only  on  its  border.     The  second  mitre 


>  For  other  exam  pica  see  Borgian  Codex,  pp.  2,  5,  64,  66,  74. 
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ends  in  a  horizontal  line ;  it  exhibits  an  angular  pattern  and  two 
flaps  hang  down  from  it,  which,  as  they  naturally  concealed  the 
ears  of  the  wearer,  seem  to  have  been  symbolical  of  something 
hidden,  and,  perhaps,  of  silence  and  secrecy.  A  third  mitre  is 
figured  on  the  same  page,  which  seems  to  unite  the  characteristics 
of  both  forms  and  is  surmounted  by  a  young  maize-shoot,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  vase. 

The  association  of  the  Above  with  a  peak  or  point  is  further 
illustrated  by  a  well-known  peaked  diadem  always  painted  blue 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  visible  ruler  (fig.  36,  no.  5).  A 
peak  also  occurs  on  military  shields  accompanied  by  four  bars 
(fig.  36,  no.  3)  and  presents  an  analogy  to  no.  4  from  the  '*  Lyfe 
of  the  Indians."  The  latter  is  given  as  the  symbol  of  a  sacred 
festival  which  I  have  demonstrated  in  a  previous  publication  to 


have  coincided  with  the  vernal  equinox.^  For  further  reasons  which 
I  shall  present  in  my  calendar  monograph,  I  infer  that  we  have  in 
this  drawing  a  most  valuable  image  of  the  gnomon  and  dial  em- 
ployed by  the  Sun  priests  for  the  observation  of  the  equinoxes 
and  solstices.  The  human  victim  who  was  attached  to  the  centre 
of  the  circular  stone  during  the  same  festival  is  usually  repre- 
sented with  the  same  cone  or  point  and  eight  appendages  on  his 
head  (fig.  36,  no.  2).  Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  this  peaked 
head-dress,  or  cone,  was  sometimes  employed  by  the  scribes  for  its 
phonetic  value,  as  in  fig.  36,  no.  1,  from  the  Codex  Mendoza,  in 
which  instance  it  is  figured  on  a  mountain  and  is  usually  painted 
blue,  we  know  positively  that  its  name  was  Yope  or  Yopi  —  a  val- 
uable point  since  a  temple  and  a  sort  of  monastery  in  the  court- 


1  Note  on  the  Ancient  Mexican  Calendar  System.    Stockholm,  1894. 
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yard  of  the  Great  Temple  of   Mexico  were  both  named  Yopico 

(Sahaguu).     At  the  same  time  it  should  l)e  noted  that  the  Maya 

name  for  "  a  mitre,"  the  symbol  of  a  divine  ruler,  is  Yop-at.     In 

the  Mexican  ollin-signs  a  cone  or  ascending  point  is  usually  placed 

above  and  opposite  to  a  symbol  consisting  of  a  ring  or  loop.  These 

evidently  signify  the  Above  and  Below,  and  in  this  connection  it 

is  worth  noticing  that  archaeologists  have  long  puzzled  over  the 

curious  forms  of  the  two  kinds  of  prehistoric  stone  objects  which 

have  most  frequently  been  found  in  the  island  of  Porto  Uico.  The 

first  of  these  consists  of  an  elongated  stone,  the  centre  of  which 

rises  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  whilst  the  ends  are  respectively  carved 

in  the  rough  semblance  of  a  head  and  of  feet.     The  second  form, 

which  has  frequently  been  found  in  caves,  consists  of  a  large  stone 

ring,  and  is  popularly  termed  ^^  a  stone  collar." 

I  ^  ^  A     I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  latter  as  being  analo- 

J^         ^^^    gous  to  the  ^^  stone  yokes  "of  ancient  Mexico 

S      and  to  infei*  that  the  aborigines  of  Porto  Rico 

SHANG  practised  a  form  of   the  same  cult.     It  should 

be  borne  in  mind  that  the  high  conical  stone, 

on  which  the  human  victims  were   sacrificed, 

was  a  salient  feature  in  an  ancient  Mexican  temple  and  that  its 

form  must  have  had   some  symbolical  meaning.     The  foregoing 

data  indicate  that  it  probably  was  emblematic  of  the  Above  and 

Centre  and  was  therefore  regarded  as  the  fitting  place  of  sacrifice 

to  the  Sun  and  Heaven,  whilst  offerings  to  the  Earth  were  most 

appropriately  made  in  circular  openings  recalling  the  rim  of  the 

bowl  and  the  round  line  of  the  horizon.     It  will  be  seen  further 

on  that  the  cone  recurs  in  native  architecture  and  that  its  use  as  a 

symbol,  in  the  course  of  time,  culminated  in  the  pyramid. 

Let  us  return  to  it  in  its  rudimentary  stage,  as  a  perpendicular 
line  arising  from  a  medium  level,  forming  an  inverted  tau.  The 
widespread  employment  amongst  American  peoples  of  the  inverted 
and  upright  tau-shape  as  emblems  of  the  Above  and  Below  is 
abundantly  proven  and  doubtlessly  arose  as  naturally  as  '*  the 
Chinese  characters  Sliang  =  Above,  employed  as  a  symbol  for 
Heaven,  and  Lea  =  Below  or  Beneath,  employed  as  a  symbol  for 
Earth.  These  are  formed,  in  the  one  case,  by  placing  a  man  (rep- 
resented by  a  vertical  line)  above  the  medium  level  (represented 
by  a  horizontal  line)  and  in  the  other  below  it"  (Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  art.  China)  fig.  87.  Another  equally  graphic  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  aoalogous  thought  is  furnished  by  the  familiar  Egyptian 
sign  which  exhibits  a  loop  or  something  rounded  and  hollow  above 
and  a  perpendicular  line  beneath  the  medium  level.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  tau  occure  in  Scandinavia  and  is  popularly  named 
Thor's  hammer  (fig.  38) .  Merely  as  a  curious  analogy  I  point  out 
that  in  fig.  25,  no.  2,  from  the  Vienna  Codex,  we  have  an  American 
instance  of  a  tau-shaped  object  held  in  the  hand  in  a  ceremonial 
rite. 

The  late  and  lamented  Baron  Gustav  Nordenskjold  observed 
that  the  entrances  to  the  ruined  estufas  of  tlie  ancient  cliflf-dwellers 
of  Colorado  were  in  the  shape  of  an  upright  tau  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  is  also  the  case  amongst  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the 
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present  day.  By  means  of  a  photograph  taken  by  Dr.  A.  War- 
burg of  Berlin,  whilst  witnessing  the  Humis-katshina  dance  of  the 
Moqui  Indians  at  Oraibi,  in  May,  1896, 1  am  able  to  affirm  that 
the  native  dancers  wear  masks  and  high  head-ornaments,  partly  of 
wood,  on  which  reversed  and  upright  tau-symbols  are  painted,  the 
first  in  a  light  and  the  second  in  a  dark  color.  As  the  name  of 
the  ceremonial  dance  was  explained  to  Dr.  Warburg  as  signifying 
"  helping  the  sprouting  or  growing  maize,"  and  celebrated  the  ad- 
vent of  the  rainy  season,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  forms  of  tau 
which  were  displayed  in  alternate  order  on  the  heads  of  the  dancers 
in  the  procession  symbolized  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Above  and 
Below,  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

In  the  ruined  temples  of  Central  America,  windows  in  the  shape 
of  upright  and  reversed  taus  also  occur.     The  following  series  of 
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architectural  openings  (fig.  39)  are  copied  from  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Maudslay's  invaluable  and  splendid  work,  which  has  not,  as  yet, 
met  with  the  recognition  it  so  richly  deserves.^  They  display  be- 
sides the  tau-shape  {g  and  Ji)  other  forms,  the  symbolism  of  which 
has  been  discussed.  There  are  cross-shaped  (e),  square,  round  and 
oval  windows  (d,  J,  b  and  t),  the  square  obviously  syml>olical  of 
the  Karth  and  the  round  of  the  Heaven.  Besides  these  there  are 
openings  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  (a  and  c)  and  others 
ending  in  a  narrow  point  (A;) .  A  striking  form  which  recalls  the 
Moorish  arch  and  is  shown  in  /,  may,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as 
an  attempt  to  express  the  idea  of  a  union  of  the  Above  and  Below. 
In  connection  with  these  architectural  features  it  is  interesting 
to  study  their  names  in  the  native  languages.  The  Nahuatl  names 
for  windows  are  singularly  expressive  of  their  uses :  tlachiaIoyan=: 
the  watching  place  or  look-out ;  puchquiauatl  =  the  smoke  open- 
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ing  ;  tlanexillotl  =  a  woixl  which  literally  means  light  and  splen- 
dor, and  to  which  the  following  words  are  related :  tlanextia, 
verb  =  to  shine,  shed  light  and  radiance ;  tlanextilla  =  something 
revealed,  made  manifest,  found  or  discovered,  newly  invented  or 
formed  (brought  to  light)  ;  tlanexcayotiliztli  =  figure,  signification 
or  example ;  tlanexcayotilli  =:  something  figured  or  significative. 

The  meaning  of  the  Maya  name  for  window,  ciznebna,  is  not 
clear,  whilst  that  for  door,  chi,  is  the  same  as  for  mouth,  opening  or 
entrance.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that,  as  in  Mexico  and 
elsewhere,  the  window  openings  in  the  Maya  temples  must  have 
been  associated  with  the  idea  of  light,  and  the  symbolical  forms 
given  to  these  besides  their  positions  lead  to  the  inference  that 
they  were  actually  regarded  as  mystic  framed  images,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  supreme,  invisible  deity,  througli  which,  the  light  of  day 
and  the  darkness  of  night  alternately  revealed  themselves  to  those 

1  Biologia  Centrall- Americana.  Archaeology,  edited  by  F.  Dacano  Godman,  London. 
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iriBJcle  the  sacred  buiklings*  A  careful  study  of  the  positions  ao(l 
orientalions  of  tlieso  openings  niay  yet  jivove  tbiil  Hiey  iil^<»  Hcrveil 
for  astrononiiofil  observation.  T\w  wally  heing  usuully  pierced 
ftliove  reach,  nothing  but  the  sky  could  hjive  been  watched  throui^h 
tbem.  Bnt  lieisides  these,  the  interiors  of  Mayii  ruins  contuin  in- 
teresting examples  of  munil  openinji^s  and  receswes  wlncli  seem  to 
have  been  carefully  planned  so  that  they  should  appear  dark  even 
in  daytime  and,  in  m<n'e  than  one  ease,  these  display  the  form  of 
the  upright  Un,  tf»e  symbol  of  darkness  and  the  Below  J 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  recognized  that  the 
alternate  contraposition  of  upriglit  and  reversed  tans  produces  the 
beat  known  and  most  wiilely  spread  primitive  bordei -design,  usually 
known  as  llie  Greek  fret  (fig.  40,  no.  6).     A  plain  demonstration 
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of  this  is,  CKldly  enough,  visible  on  the  two  side^projections  of  the 
Scaudinavian  l>roocb  (fig.  13)  all  symbols  on  which,  1  venture  to 
assert,  would  have  been  perfectly  intelligible  and  full  of  meaning 
to  an  ancient  Mexican.  The  evohition  of  the  fret,  on  the  Ameri- 
can eoutinent,  can  be  studied  on  the  beautiful  wooden  ebdm  from 
Brazil  and  BriLish  Guiana,  figured  in  Dr.  Hjalmar  Stolpes*  valua- 
ble work  already  referred  to.  As  striking  instances  his  fig.  H,  pb  1, 
figs,  *^a  and  3c,  pi.  xin,  and  figs,  la  and  lb,  pL  v,  should  lie  exam- 
ined. The  latter  instance  is  extremely  instructive  as  it  not  only 
exhibits  single  taus  of  two  forms,  but  the  same  in  different  positions, 

iThc?  most  fStrntlujT  example  of  thbislii  the  PaJiK'c  Ifotisi^,  nt  Piilm*fiuCt  all  waU  holes 
of  whloli  ttrf  tau  Hhni^od.  An  elAbomte itticro ornamenintlon,  richly  Mjlored,  tniclaai's 
tvirn  u|irlj;ht  tauM  KurnmiHletl  by  tuSged  liorrlera.  One  lii  a  liBep  npenliij<  In  the  vrnll ; 
Ihr  iithiT,  next  to  It, J f»  llTilk^d  In  and  exhlhliU  ii  h*irlznntal  llT*e  niHtUi),'  on  a  vtTtfrjtl 
on*".  There  run  he  nrMlnnhl  that  ii  profonn*!  Myrnbolhinl  ineanlnir  wj4s  eiriiresHtiil  tiy 
the  enUr*"  motif,  whh'li  han  Iwen  adwlrnbly  rt^jinmlured  hy  Mr.  A,  l\  AlHudnlfty 
(Bltiln^cla  Centrah-AfiHTirunji,  ArchicoJoify,  |inrt  vi,  pi,  18). 
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as  well  as  two  double*  headed  figures  joined  in  one,  which  illustrate 
the  native  association  already  discussed,  of  duality  and  of  the 
curved  lines  as  the  opposite  of  tlie  rectangular  and  both  respect- 
ively figuring  the  Above  and  Below. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  decorations  on  these  South  Ameri- 
can clubs  without  becoming  convinced  that  their  makers  shared  the 
same  ideas  as  the  ancient  Mexicans.  They  offer,  indeed,  a  whole 
set  of  variations  on  the  native  theme  and  idea  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  Two  instances  (fig.  5a,  pi.  ix,  and  6a,  pi.  xi)  in  which  the 
union  of  two  figures  produces  a  third,  or  a  single  one  produces 
two,  elucidate  the  meaning  sometimes  expi*essed  by  the  designs* 
In  tlie  round  or  spiral  forms,  which  are  most  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  zigzag  border,  I  am  inclined  to  see  a  presentation  of 
air  and  water,  corresponding  to  the  Mexican  symbols  of  the 
Above. 

As  lack  of  space  foFbi(|s  my  making  here  a  more  extended  com- 
parison of  the  native  symo^ls,  I  shall  but  point  out  how  the  tan. 
in  juxtaposition  and  contraposition  painted  in  two  colors,  produces 
fig.  40,  no.  3.  The  picture  fi*om  the  Codex  Mendoza  of  a  native 
tlachtli,  the  form  of  which  is  represented  by  two  taus  in  contra- 
position, is  pailly  painted  black.  The  same  division  of  a  single 
tau  into  two  parts,  colored  differently,  transforms  no.  8  into  no.  4 
and  shows  that  a  single  tau  could  have  been  employed  cursively 
to  symbolize  union.  2  and  7  are  but  variants  of  3  and  4.  If, 
instead  of  angles,  curved  lines  be  given  to  the  taus,  the  first  half 
of  fig.  5  is  the  result.  When  spaces  between  the  incurving  hooks 
and  the  border  are  filled  out  with  color,  the  familiar  design  on  the 
second  lialf  of  6  results.  With  exception  of  the  latter,  the  South 
American  clubs  exhibit  each  of  the  above  forms,  as  well  as  no.  8. 
It  will  be  shown  later  that  these  also  occur  in  ancient  Peru. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  the  emplo3'mcnt  of  taus  in  upright 
and  reserved  positions  is,  however,  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Fig. 
41  teaches  that  the  familitir  checker- board  or  tartan  design,  sym- 
bolicall}'  employed  in  ancient  Mexico,  was  the  simple  result  of  taus 
in  contraposition,  the  square  spaces  thus  found  being  alternately 
filled  with  black  and  brown  or  gray.  The  symbolism  of  this  de- 
sign only  becomes  evident  when  all  the  combinations  in  which  it 
occurs  have  been  carefully  studied.  It  is  represented  in  the  Codi- 
ces in  the  doorways  and  arches  of  certain  sacred  edifices  which  are 
shown  to  be  estufas  or  temaz-calli  by  further  illustrations  which  I 
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could  not  reproduce  here,  but  which  exhibit  even  the  steam  escaping 
from  the  building  and  other  unmistakable  features. 

Sahaguii  has  recorded  how  these  semi-sacred  edifices  were  spec- 
ially consecrated  to  the  ^^  Mother  of  the  gods  and  of  us  all,  whose 
curative  and  life-giving  power  was  exerted  in  the  temazcalli,  also 
named  xochicalli,  the  place  where  she  sees  secret  things,  rectifies 
what  has  been  deranged  in  human  bodies,  fructifies  young  and 
tender  things,  .  .  .  and  where  she  aids  and  cures  .  .  ." 
It  was  customary  for  pregnant  women  to  resort  to  these  baths 
under  the  care  of  the  medicine-woman  who  exhorted  her  patient  on 
entering,  with  the  words  :  *'  Enter  into  it,  my  daughter,  enter  into 
the  bosom  of  our  Mother  whose  name  is  Yoalticitl    .     .     .    warm 
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thyself  in  the  bath,  which  is  the  house  of  flowers  of  our  god  ..." 
(Historia,  book  vi,  chap,  xxvii). 

The  Vienna  Codex  contains,  besides  pictures  of  temples  (fig.  41, 
a  and  &),  two  instances  which  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  design  ; 
c  of  the  same  figure  displays  the  conventional  symbol  for  land, 
fringed  on  three  sides.  Enclosed  in  this  and  seen,  in  profile,  is  a 
stratum  of  checker-board  design,  above  which  is  a  sheet  of  water ; 
d  displays  a  conventionally  drawn  mountain,  inside  of  which  is  the 
symlK)lical  vase  filled  with  the  design.  From  this  st^am  or  smoke 
ascends  through  the  soil  of  the  mountain,  and  forces  its  way  through 
the  surface,  above  which  we  see  two  recurved  puffs  of  smoke  and 
a  young  blossoming  maize  shoot,  conventionally  drawn,  such  as 
may  be  seen  worn  by  priestesses,  as  a  symbolical  head  decora- 
tion, on  page  11  of  the  Vienna  Codex.  The  seated  figure  of  a 
priest  is  represented  as  sheltering  its  growth  with  his  outspread 
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mfiDtle.  On  his  back  he  displays  a  symbol,  composed  of  two 
rolls  united  by  a  crossband,  which  is  met  with  in  Maya  and  Mexi- 
can Codices.  In  the  latter  the  four  projecting  ends  are  usually 
painted  with  the  colors  of  the  four  quarters.  As  these  are  figured 
as  united  into  a  single  sign,  it  seems  evident  that  this  symbolized 
a  union  of  the  four  elements  deemed  necessary  for  the  production 
of  life  by  the  ancient  native  philosophers. 

The  foregoing  illustrations,  to  which  more  could  be  added,  clearly 
establish  that  the  checkered  design  was  associated  with  the  sym- 
bols of  earth,  heat  and  water.  It  obviously  expressed  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  Nahuatl  word  xotlac  =  the  heated  eartli ;  literally, 
glowing  embers,  also  budding  and  oi)ening  flowers.  It  was  em- 
blematic of  the  fall  of  the  rain  or  earth-wine  upon  the  heated  soil. 
In  the  temazcalli  the  same  life-producing  union  of  the  elements 
took  place  and  aided  human  growth  and  health.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  appellation  xoch-i-calli,  bestowed  upon  the  sweat- 
house  by  the  native  medicine- woman,  expressed  the  same  train  of 
thought.  Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy,  that  the  sound  of  the  first 
part  of  this  name  and  of  xo-tlac  recurs  in  the  Maya  word  for  vase 
in  general,  ho-och.  The  checker-board  design  would  naturally 
have  been  employed  in  connection  with  the  festivals,  associated 
with  esoteric  rites,  which  were  held  in  celebration  of  the  union  of 
the  Heaven  and  Earth  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season. 
It  would,  naturally,  therefore,  have  been  used  as  a  decoration  on 
the  drinking  vessels  employed  in  the  distribution  of  fermented 
drinks  for  vivifying  and  curative  purposes.  It  is  met  with  on 
Peruvian  drinking  bowls,  as  proven  by  several  examples  in  the 
Royal  Ethnographical  Museum  in  Berlin,  for  instance. 

It  is  curious  to  note  as  an  interesting  analogy  that  the  same 
checkered  design  frequently  adorns  the  ancient  Egyptian  drinking 
bowls  represented  in  the  hieroglyphic  writings.  I  have  also  ob- 
ser^'ed  it  in  some  ancient  Greek  drinking  vessels,  preserved  at  the 
Imperial  Hermitage  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  decorated 
the  bowl  itself  or  the  garments  of  Bacchantes  figured  thereupon. 
It  is  also  met  with  in  ancient  Peruvian  textile  fabrics,  in  black  and 
white,  as  on  one  figure  vase  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and,  needless  to 
remark,  it  is  a  Scotch  clan  tartan.  Its  adoption  as  the  basis  for 
chess-boards  of  ancient  Egypt  seems  to  indicate  that  there  it  also 
signified  the  Above  and  Below  and  that  the  game  was  thought  of 
as  an  exemplification  of  the  eternal  contest  between  the  powers 
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of  Heaven  and  Earth,  light  and  darkness,  etc.  We  look  to  spe- 
cialists for  information  as  to  the  origin,  meaning  and  employment 
in  Egypt  and  Greece  of  this  primitive  and  almost  universal  design. 
In  ancient  Mexico  and  possibly  Peru,  it  obviously  pertained  to 
a  set  of  ideas  which,  in  some  communities,  might  easily  have  de- 
generated and  led  to  the  institution  of  rites  and  ideas  such  as  were 
prevalent  in  the  Maya  colony  which  had  established  itself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Panuco  river,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  north  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  from  which  the  Iluaxtecans  of  the  present  day  descend. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  name  of  the  capital  founded  by 
the  colonists,  who  seem  to  have  emigrated  owing  to  well-founded 
religious  persecution,  was  Tuch-pan,  a  word  which  signifies  in  the 
Maya  tongue  ''  the  umbilicus,"  qualified  by  pan,  meaning  ''  that 
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which  is  above  or  excels,"  etc.,  but  which  was  expressed  in  Nahuatl 
picture-writings  by  a  rabbit  z=:  tochtli  and  a  banner  =  pantli. 

The  opposite  of  the  checkered  or  xotlac;  design,  was  the  native 
water  and  air  pattern  which  has  been  pointed  out  as  encircling  the 
mitre  of  the  Lord  of  the  Above  or  Heaven.  It  likewise  figures  in 
native  pictures  on  the  mantles  of  some  of  Montezuma's  predeces- 
sors. The  history  of  its  origin  and  development  is  best  learned 
from  tlie  following  native  illustrations.  Fig.  42,  nos.  1  and  2,  rep- 
resents sea-waves,  the  Maya  name  for  which,  by  the  way,  is  kukul- 
yaam,  which  admits  of  the  interpretation  "  divine-water  "  or,  if 
we  connect  kukul  with  the  Mexican  coliuhqui,  **  twisted  or  bent 
water."  A  representation  of  water,  as  figured  on  a  mantle  in  the 
"  Lyfe  of  the  Indians,"  convoys  the  idea  of  water  mo\'ed  by  the 
action  of  the  wind,  the  blank  curve  reminding  one  also  of  the  curves 
p.  M.  PAFKU8    I    no  561 
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SO  often  associated  by  native  artists  with  serpents'  heads,  and  with 
the  wind  and  rain-gods.  The  well-known  symbol  of  the  air-god  is 
accompanied,  as  already  shown  (fig.  26),  by  an  ornament  which 
forms  a  solid  frame  for  a  hollow  curve  constituting  an  air-image. 
In  the  following  image  an  analogous  ear  ornament  is  figured  and  it 
is  surrounded  by  puffs  of  air  or  wind,  conventionally  drawn  (fig.  43). 
Whilst  the  foregoing  illustrations  amply  prove  that  the  natives 
associated  the  curved  and  rounded  form  with  water  as  moved  by 
air,  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  as  well  as  in 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  plain  water  was  figured  by  a  series  of  parallel 
zigzag  or  undulated  lines.  For  these  reasons  I  infer  that  the 
symbolical  design,  representing  actual  waves,  always  expressed  the 
union  of  air  and  water,  and  was  therefore  emblematic  of  the  cult 
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of  the  upper  elements,  or  the  Above.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in 
Mexico,  no  vestiges  remain  of  the  circular  temples  which  were 
particuliirly  dedicated  to  Quctzalcoatl  =  the  divine  twin  or  lord  of 
the  twin  upper  elements  =.  air  and  water.  Doubtlessly  they  were 
appropriately  decorated  with  horizontal  bands  exhibiting  the  sacred 
design.  The  miined  condition  of  Central  American  round  temples 
scarcely  justifies  the  hope  that  such  a  verification  can  be  made.  At 
the  same  time  the  round  temple  on  a  square  base,  with  its  peculiar 
ground  plan,  was,  of  itself,  an  image  of  the  Above  and  of  central 
rule  extending  to  the  four  quarters  (fig.  30,  p.  97).  That  the  air 
and  water  design  was  actually  employed  in  America  ns  a  frieze  on 
sacred  edifices  is  proven,  however,  by  more  than  one  illustration 
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in  the  Vienna  Codex  and  other  native  MSS.  (fig.  35,  c).  We  also 
see  the  design  decorating  the  painted  drinking  bowls  named  xicalli 
which  were  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  sacred  pulque  or 
octli  at  certain  religious  festivals.  As  the  Mexican  name  given  to 
the  design  itself  is  xical-coliuhqui,  it  seems  as  though  it  was  most 
popularly  known  as  the  "  twisted  or  winding  pattern  "  of  the  sacred 
drinking  vessels. 

Having  originated,  as  I  have  shown,  from  the  simplest  observa- 
tion of  the  action  of  air  upon  a  surface  of  water,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  same  design  should  have  independently  originated  in  sev- 
eral localities.  It  is,  nevertheless,  worth  mentioning  here  that  the 
dome  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  Greek  remains,  the 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  or  lantern  of  Demosthenes  at 
Athens,  is  surrounded  by  a  band  or  fascia,  cut  into  the  water  de- 
sign. It  is  evident  that,  seen  against  the  sky,  this  graphically 
represented  the  curling  waves  of  water  "on  summer  seas,"  and 
this  was  evidently  the  most  primitive  method  of  employing  this 
form  of  symbolical  decoration  which  is  more  familiar  when  exe- 
cuted in  solid  masonry  stucco,  as  a  frieze. 

The  identical  process  of  development  may  be  observed  in  Mexi- 
can architecture.  In  the  Vienna  and  other  native  Cwlices,  countless 
temples  are  depicted  as  surmounted  with  fascise  cut  into  rectangu- 
lar designs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blank  space  left  between 
each  solid  projection  figures  its  inverted  image  in  the  air  (fig.  35, 
a — (I).  In  these  open  fasciie  an  intention  to  symbolize  the  solid 
or  Karth,  and  the  fluid  or  Heaven,  is  discernible,  whilst  the  step-like 
projections  seem  to  express  or  convey  the  idea  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent, perhaps  the  ascent  of  human  supplication  and  the  descent 
of  the  much-prayed -for  rain.  From  the  other  examples  of  temple 
decorations  (fig.  35,  /  and  h)  it  is  evident  that,  in  solid  friezes,  a 
light  and  a  dark  color  were  employed  in  the  same  designs,  to  con- 
vey the  same  idea. 

Evidence  proving  that  the  emblems  on  the  roofs  of  the  temples 
were  replete  with  moaning  is  furnished  by  several  representations 
of  roofs,  on  which  row^s  of  upstretched  hands  or  of  human  hearts 
are  depicted.  My  horror  at  these  seemingly  ghastly  emblems  van- 
ished ns  soon  as  I  ascertained  their  actual  meaning  from  a  passage 
in  Sahagun's  Historia.  Describing  a  certain  sacred  dance  he  re- 
cords that  "on  the  white  garments  of  the  girls  who  took  part  in 
it,  han<ls  and  hearts  were  painted,  signifying  that  they  lifted  their 
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hearts  and  hands  to  heaven,  praying  for  rain."  Not  only  does 
this  explain  the  symbolism  of  the  hands  on  the  temples  hnt  also 
the  native  custom  observed,  by  modern  pilgrims  in  Mexico  and 
Yucatan,  of  painting  uplifted  hands  on  the  outer  walls  of  sanctu- 
aries as  an  act  of  piety  and  devotion. 

The  hideous  necklaces  of  alternate  hands  and  hearts  which  en- 
circle the  neck  of  a  great  monolithic  idol  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and 
of  an  image  in  the  "  Lyfe  of  the  Indians  "  are  thus  also  proven  to 
be  the  touching  thougli  uncouth  and  child-like  expression  of  a  devout 
prayer.     Having  gained  this  insight  into  the  deep  significance  of 

native  emblems  it  is  interesting 
to  study  the  peculiar  breast-orna- 
ment which  is  the  emblem  of  Xiuh- 
tecuhtli,literally  "the  azure  lord," 
or  the  lord  of  the  year  or  of  fire 
and  of  the  Cihuacoatl  or  woman- 
serpent.  It  consists  of  an  oblong 
plaque,  the  narrow  ends  of  which 
are  cut  out  so  as  to  simulate  two 
air  pyramids  with  steps.  The 
name  of  this  symbolical  ornament 
is  recorded  by  Sahagun  as  xiuh- 
tetelli,  literally  the  turquoise  or 
grass-green  pyramid.  It  is  in- 
variabl}'  painted  blue  and  dis- 
plays a  round  i)latc  of  burnished 
gold  in  its  centre.  For  more  reasons  than  1  can  pause  to  relate* 
here,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  plaque  probably  symbolized  the 
Above,  the  bine  sky,  water  and  air,  whilst  the  gold  plate  was  an 
image  of  the  central  divinity.  The  sides  of  the  square  stool  on 
which  the  god  is  seated  are  also  cut  out  so  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  he  is  resting  above  terraced  air-pyramids  (fig.  44).  His  shield 
is  surrounded  by  a  cord  and  contains  a  cross-symbol  with  lines  con- 
veying the  idea  of  rotation  and  four  circles.  The  banner  above  the 
shield  named  pantli  conveys  the  sound  of  the  word  pan  =:  above, 
whilst  his  conical  ear-ornament  symbolizes  the  Centre  and  Above. 
These  details  are  noteworthy  because  I  am  about  to  point  out  the 
striking  analogy  between  a  Zuni  idol  or  fetish  and  the  ancient  Mex- 
ican pictures  of  the  lord  of  fire  and  the  lord  of  the  north  or  the 
underworld  =z  Tezeatlipoca. 
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This  Zuni  idol  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Kthnographical  Museum  at 
Berlin  as  part  of  a  representative  collection  by  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Gushing  and  has  been  figured  and  described  in  the  publications  of 
the  Museum,  with  notes  by  Dr.  E.  Seler.^  It  represents  the  Zuni 
god  Atchialatopa  whose  attributes  are  stone  knives,  who  is  the 
patron  of  the  secret  society,  '*  Small  fire  "  and  who  is  identilied 
with  a  great  star.  His  fetish  represents  him  as  standing  on  the 
centre  of  a  cross,  formed  of  four  beams  placed  vertically  and  per- 
forated witii  step-like  perforations.  The  ends  are  cut  out  like  those 
of  Xiuhtecuhtli's  blue  emblem.  Two  parallel  bars,  the  upper  one 
of  which  is  painted  blue,  the  color  of  heaven,  and  the  lower  painted 
green,  the  color  of  the  earth,  convey  the  ever-present  native  idea 
of  the  Above  and  Below.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  painted  red 
with  yellow  ends  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gushing,  represent  the 
light  emanating,  in  four  directions,  from  the  star.  The  arms  are 
distinctly  associated  with  the  cardinal  points  and  each  supports 
the  edigies  of  a  mountain  lion  and  a  bird  —  typifying,  evidently, 
as  in  Mexico,  the  Above  and  Below.  This  cross,  with  the  figure 
standing  on  its  centre,  is  susj)ended  from  above  and,  during  a  cer- 
tain ceremony,  it  is  set  into  rapid  gyratory  motion,  from  left  to 
right  by  the  olliciatiug  high  priest. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  tiiis  fetish,  a  swastika  in  substantial 
form  and  in  actual  rotation  ;  whilst  the  figure  of  the  god,  decorated 
with  stone  knives,  moves  as  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  presenting 
exactly  the  same  idea  as  in  the  Mexican  image  of  the  god  held 
in  the  centre  of  a  cross-symbol  by  the  jaws  of  a  tecpatl  or  flint 
knife.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  again  here  that  the  only  star 
in  the  heaven,  which  could  possibly  have  been  regarded  as  a  centre 
of  rotation,  is  Polaris ;  but  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  bunches  of  feathers  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of 
tlie  cross-beams  and  to  the  summit  of  the  terraced  head-dress  of 
the  fetish  and  recall  the  circumstance  that,  amongst  the  Mexicans 
and  Mayas,  the  names  for  feather  were  almost  identical  with  those 
for  heaven  or  something  celestial  and  divine. 

As  the  Zuni  god  is  said  to  be  standing  on  his  red  star  (an  mo- 
yatchun  thlana)  and  figures  as  a  centre  of  rotation,  I  look  upon 
this  fetish  as  affording  most  striking  confirmation  of  my  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  origin  of  the  swastika  and  cross  symbols.    Jf 

» Veryffontllchungcn  aua  dem   Kiiiilgllclieii  MiL^cuni   fUr  ViJlkcrkunde,  iv  band,  I 
heft.    18'J5.    p.  5. 
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it  is  certain  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  Zunis  associate  this  star- 
god  with  Sirius  and  their  cross  symbol  with  the  morning  star,  then 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  have  lost  the  original  meaning  of  the 
rotating-star  fetish,  which  could  never  have  been  suggested  by 
either  of  these  or,  indeed,  by  any  otiier  heavenly  body  but  Polaris. 
I  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  me  to  consider  here,  more  fully, 
other  close  analogies  between  ancient  Mexican  and  modern  Zuui 
religious  ceremonies,  etc.,  besides  those  which  have  been  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

I  cannot  omit  to  note  here  for  further  reference  that  the  national 
war  gods  of  the  Zuuis  are  the  twin-brothers  Ahaiiuta,  the  elder, 
whose  altars  were  situated  to  tJie  rigfU  or  south  and  west  of  Zuui, 
and  Matsail6ma,  the  younger,  whose  altars  stood  to  the  left  or  north 
and  east  of  the  village.  The  secret  society  of  the  warriors  and 
priests  of  the  bow  dedicated  their  cult  to  these  brothers,  whose 
counterparts  we  have  already  studied  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan. 

Returning  to  the  primitive  designs  which  expressed  the  union  of 
the  Above  and  Below,  I  point  out  an  interesting  example  from  the 
"  Lyfe  of  the  Indians,"  which  liiiewise  symbolizes  the  four  quarters, 
and  their  subdivision  and  their  relation  to  the  whole  (fig.  32,  no.  3) . 
A  somewhat  analogous  design,  from  Peru,  presents  an  outline  re- 
sembling a  swastika  (fig.  40,  no.  9)  which,  when  filled  in  with  al- 
ternate colors,  yields  fig.  40,  no.  1,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Above 
and  Below  preponderates.  Another  example  of  an  analogous  em- 
ployment of  a  light  and  dark  color  is  furnished  by  a  shield  in  the 
Codex  Mendoza,  shown  in  fig.  1,  no.  1,  alongside  of  an  interest- 
ing image  which  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  depths  of  meaning 
contained  in  the  dualistic  native  designs.  It  consists  of  a  disk,  one- 
half  of  which  represents  the  starry  heaven  and  the  other  the  sun, 
resting  on  a  parti-colored  support  (no.  8) .  It  is  evident  that  day  and 
night  are  thus  symbolized,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  in  some 
centres  of  thought  especially  the  ideas  of  light  and  darkness  should 
have  become  associated  with  the  two  different  forms  of  cult  the 
followers  of  which  would  be  respectively  designated  as  the  children 
of  light  and  the  children  of  darkness.  By  means  of  a  light  and 
a  dark  color  numberless  variations  of  the  one  theme  were  indeed 
obtained.  In  the  native  Codices,  in  textile  fabrics  and  on  pottery, 
there  are  also  numerous  examples  of  an  extremely  simple  design 
consisting  of  a  single  zigzag  line  running  between  two  parallel 
lines  and  dividing  the  intervening  space  into  two  fields,  the  lower 
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of  which  is  filled  out  with  black  and  the  other  with  some  light  color. 
The  dark  upright  aud  light  inverted  peaks  were  evidently  employed 
as  familiar  and  favorite  emblems  of  earth  and  heaven. 

I  am  inclined  to  see  in  the  serrated  summit  of  the  remarkable 
edifice,  known  as  the  House  of  Doves  at  Uxmal,  a  rendering  of 
the  same  symbolism  on  a  gigantic  scale  (fig.  45).  It  cannot  but 
be  recognized,  moreover,  that  a  high  edifice  presenting  a  regular 
series  of  cones,  and  extending  from  east  to  west,  would  have 
afforded  an  excellent  means  of  registering  the  varying  positions 
of  heavenly  bodies.  To  obsei-vers  looking  towards  it  from  the 
north  or  south,  at  judiciously  chosen  distances,  the  entire  span  of 
the  sky  would  have  seemed  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  seen  as 
inverted  air  pyramids  between  nine  sections  which  rise  in  steps  and 
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terminate  in  points,  each  gable  being  perforated  with  thirty  win- 
dow-like openings,  arranged  in  seven  horizontal  rows.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  gable-like  piles  has  been  a  riddle  to  the  archaeologists, 
who  have  visited  Uxmal.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Holmes,  from  whose  val- 
uable works  I  cite  the  above  descriptions,  expresses  his  wonder  at 
"  the  great  building,  bearing  upon  its  roof  a  colossal  masonry 
comb,  built  at  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  .  .  . 
which  seemed  to  have  been  built  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
embellishing  the  building  and  holding  aloft  its  sculptured  orna- 
ments" (Ancient  cities  of  Mexico,  pi.  i,  p.  95). 

I  venture  to  maintain  that  this  remarkable  edifice  not  only  afforded 
facilities  for  astronomical  observation  but  constituted  in  itself  a 
great  prayer  for  rain  wrought  in  stone  and  addressed  to  the  Lord 
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of  Heaven  by  a  devout  people.  In  corroboi-ation  of  this  inference, 
besides  the  foregoing  data,  I  point  out  that  to  this  day  the  Pueblo 
Indians  associate  the  step  pyramid  form  with  beneficent  rain  and 
even  give  this  shape  to  the  edges  of  the  sacred  bowls  which  are 
carried  in  the  ceremonial  dances  by  the  ^^  rain- makers.*'  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gushing  the  Zunis  compare  the  rim  of  such  bowls  to 
the  line  of  the  '*  horizon,  terraced  with  mountains,  whence  rise  the 
clouds."  He  was  likewise  informed  that  the  terrace  form  repre- 
sents ^Hhe  ancient  sacred  place  of  the  spaces,*'  an  expression  which, 
though  somewhat  vague,  seems  to  corroborate  my  view  of  the 
Uxmal  building.  The  Zuni  statement  that  the  terrace  form  figured 
mountains  leads  to  the  subject  of  so-called  ^^  mountain  worship." 
In  ancient  Mexico,  at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  religious 
ceremonies  are  performed  in  honor  of  the  mountains  which  were 
looked  upon  as  active  agents  in  the  production  of  rain,  because 
they  attracted  and  gathered  the  clouds  around  their  summits.  The 
tops  of  mountains  were  thus  regaixled  as  the  sacred  place  where 
the  sky  and  heaven  met  and  pnxluced  the  showers  which  vivified 
the  earth.  Pilgrimages  and  offerings  to  mountain  summits  formed 
a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Mexican  priesthood,  but  in  the  cities  the 
pyramid  temple  served  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  mountain. 

The  close  association  of  the  terrace  form  with  rain  and  water 
symbolism  is  certainly  exemplified  in  the  Mexican  design  on  a 
temple  roof  (fig.  35,  e).  The  most  remarkable  application  of  the 
dualistic  designs  is,  however,  met  with  in  Peru  where,  according  to 
Wiener,  the  irrigation  canals  which  carried  water  to  the  maize  fields 
were  laid  out  so  as  to  form  pattern  bands  like  fig.  40,  nos.  4  and  7, 
for  instance.  It  is  evident  that  this  system  of  Irrigation  must 
have  been  an  extremely  effective  and  practical  one,  but  that  it  had 
been  probably  adopted  from  superstitious  motives  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  vivifying  union  of  the  celestial  shower  with  the  seed- 
laden  soil.  The  assumption  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  shared  the 
same  ideas  as  the  Mexicans  and  Mayas  will  be  found  justified  by 
the  following  data. 

It  is  now  my  intention  to  give  a  brief  and  bare  outline  sketch 
of  the  Peruvian  civilization,  by  means  of  a  series  of  quotations 
from  the  best  authorities.^     Incomplete  though  this  must  neces- 

»Garclln80  de  la  Vega,  Conientnria!*  KcJilee,  Lit$lK)n,  1609;  also  traiiHlatlon  l>y  Sir 
ClemcntB  U.  Markhnni,  1P8ued  by  the  Ilakluyt  Society.  Kites  and  Lawh  of  tiie  (ncas 
(accounts by  Molina,  Salcamayliua,  Avila  and  OndcKnrdo),  translated  by  Sir  Clements 
B.  Markham;  also  Cieza  de  L^on,  Hen  era,  etc.  and  MS.  of  Padre  Anello  Oliva. 
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sarily  be,  it  will,  nevertheless,  establish,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
founders  of  the  great  Inca  empire  were  uuder  the  dominion  of  the 
same  set  of  ideas  which  1  have  been  tracing  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  The  lucid  records  of  the  Peruvian  chronicles  and 
the  purity  with  which  the  system  had  been  maintained  by  the  In- 
cas,  enable  us  to  recognize  and  appreciate  its  manifold  perfections 
as  a  mode  of  primitive  government. 

The  best  authorities  agree  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
now  known  as  Peru,  lived  in  barbarism  until  civilization  was  intro- 
duced amongst  them  by  the  Incas.  One  tradition  designates  an 
island  in  the  Titicaca  lake,  another  Tiahuanaco,  as  the  place  where, 
"  after  the  deluge,"  a  man  or  deity  appeared,  divided  the  land  into 
four  parts  and  distributed  these  to  four  brothers,  amongst  whom 
was  Manco  Capac,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  province  to  the  north. 
Each  brother  had  a  sister  who  was  also  his  wife.  Manco  Capac 
and  his  sister  and  wife  Mama-Ocllo  or,  according  to  other  author- 
ities, the  third  Inca  Lloque  Yupanqui  and  his  consort,  founded 
Cuzco,  also  given  as  Kosko  or  Kuska,  a  name  which,  according 
to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  signifies  '*  navel  of  the  earth"  and  was 
bestowed  "  be<jause  the  newly- founded  capital  was  to  be  the  cenire 
and  point  of  all."  The  city  was  divided  into  two  parts  :  Uanan 
Cuzco  =  the  Above,  which  was  ruled  over  by  the  Inca,  and  Ilurin 
Cuzco  =  the  Below,  which  was  governed  by  his  wife  and  sister, 
who  bore  the  honorific  title  of  Coya  r=  queen  and  Mamanchic  = 
our  mother.  The  inhabitants  consequently  became  separated  into 
two  categories :  the  upper  lineage  and  the  lower  lineage,  Hanan- 
ayllu  and  Ilurin-ayllo.  At  the  same  time  this  division  was  not 
made  so  **that  those  of  one-half  should  have  an  advantage  over  the 
other  .  .  .  the  command  was  that  only  one  difference  and 
acknowledgment  of  superiority  was  to  be  conceded  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  upper  town.  They  were  to  be  respected  and  looked 
upon  as  the  first  born  and  elder  brothers,  whilst  the  dwellei-s  in  the 
lower  town  were  to  be  regarded  as  younger  or  second  brothei*s. 
They  were  to  rank  as  the  right  arm  and  the  left  arm  in  all  offices 
or  places  where  precedence  was  necessary.  The  same  division  was 
subsequently  carried  out  in  all  the  towns,  great  or  small,  through- 
out the  country,  their  inhabitants  being  constantly  classed  into 
upper  and  lower  lineages  or  classes."  The  empire  itself  was  named 
Tauantin-suyu,  signifying  the  foiir  in  one,  or  the  empire,  which 
was  divided  into  four  provinces  :  Anti-8uyu:=East ;  Cunti-suyu  = 
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West,  on  the  road  to  which  were  two  famous  brooks  of  water 
named  the  silver  serpents,  Collquemachachuay ;  Chiucha-suyu  =. 
North ;  Colla-suyu  z=  South.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Coya  or  queen 
went  to  the  Colla-suyu  or  South  and  taught  the  women  the  art  of 
weaving,  of  planting  maize  and  of  preparing  it  for  food.  In  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  female  rule  ■=.  Coya,  and  the  South  = 
Colla-suyu  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  name  for  granary  was 
Coll-cana.  Padre  Arriaga  (quoted  by  Rivero  and  Tschudi,  p.  163) 
describes  a  remarkable  monument  which  shows  that  the  West  was 
also  associated  with  the  female  ruler.  ^^  The  monolithic  statue 
[magnificently  sculptured  and  placed  on  a  sepulchral  eminence  near 
Hilavi]  represented  two  monstrous  figures  standing  back  to  back. 
One,  representing  a  man,  faced  to  the  East;  the  other,  with  a 
woman's  face,  looked  towards  the  West.'  Serpents  were  repre- 
sented as  crawling  up  the  figures  and  these  stood  on  other  reptiles 
resembling  frogs.  In  front  of  each  of  these  idols  there  was  a 
square  slab  of  stone  which  seemed  to  have  served  as  an  altar." 

With  the  dual  division  of  the  population  the  seeds  of  dissension 
were  sown  in  Peru  as  elsewhere.  At  a  certain  festival  the  youths 
of  the  upper  lineage  encountered  those  of  the  lower  lineage  in 
trials  of  strength  and  prowess,  which  sometimes  resulted  in  vio- 
lence. A  certain  feeling  of  rivalry  and  opposition  must  have  been 
thus  fostered.  Two  forms  of  cult  prevailed  :  the  Inca  lords  and 
warriors  were  associated  with  the  cult  of  the  Above  of  which  the 
emblems  were  golden  images  of  ihe  Creator  and  of  the  Sun,  "  the 
lord  of  day,*'  to  whose  power  rain  and  thunder  were  attributed. 
The  silver  huaca  or  image  of  the  moon,  called  Quilla  in  Quechua 
and  Pacsa  in  the  Colla  dialect,  was  in  the  figure  of  a  woman  and 
was  kept  under  the  charge  of  women,  the  reason  for  this  being 
'*  that  the  moon  was  a  woman."  During  the  festival  Situa,  one  day 
was  dedicated  to  the  Creator,  the  Sun  and  Thunder  and  another  to 
"  the  Moon  and  Karth,  when  the  accustomed  sacrifices  and  prayers 
were  otTered  up."  We  thus  clearly  distinguish  a  cult  of  the  Heaven 
and  Day  presided  over  by  the  Inca  and  a  cult  of  Earth  and  Night, 
whose  high  priestess  was  the  Coya.     She,  moreover,  had  charge  of 

»  Attention  Ih  called  to  a  curious  error  In  the  original  text  by  Arriajra,  (pioted  liy 
Klvero  and  Tschudi.  Arriaga  ntates  tliat  the  two  statuen  stood  \mrk  to  back,  Imt  he 
niaken  the  woman  look  toward  the  "  poniente  "  and  the  man  to  the  "  ocrldeiite, 
thuH  making  i>oth  figures  face  the  west.  As  '•  ])oniente '•  is  tlie  current  Spnnlsli 
phrase  for  the  west,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  made  a  slip  in  the  use  of  ttie  classi 
cal  term,  and  intended  to  Bay  that  the  man  faced  the  "  orlente." 
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the  embalmed  bodies  of  ber  predecessors,  which  were  regarded  as 
sacred  and  were  solemnly  carried  forth  in  certain  ifestivals,  whilst 
the  bodies  of  the  defunct  Incas  were  guarded  by  their  successor. 
Tlie  emblems  of  both  cults  were,  however,  preserved  in  a  single 
Great  Temple,  whose  principal  doorway  looked  to  tlie  north,  a  fact 
of  special  importance  in  connection  with  what  follows. 

All  authorities,  indeed,  designate  the  north  as  the  quarter  whence 
the  foreign  culture-heroes  came  to  Peru.  ''  The  Incas  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Creator  from  the  first,'*  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  the  Inca  Yupanqui  that  the  ignorant  sun-worship  of  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  country  was  superseded  by  a  firmly  estab- 
lished new  and  superior  religion. 

*'  Inca  Yupanqui  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  order  and  set- 
tle ceremonies  and  religions.  He  it  was  who  established  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  giving  a  name  to  each  and  ordaining  the  cer- 
emonies that  were  to  be  observed  in  each.  For  although  his  an- 
cestors used  months  and  years  counted  by  the  quippus,  yet  they 
were  never  previously  regulated  until  the  time  of  this  Lord.  He 
was  of  such  clear  understanding  that  he  reflected  upon  the  respect 
and  reverence  shown  by  his  ancestors  to  the  Sun  who  worshipped 
it  as  a  God.  He  observed  that  it  never  had  any  rest  and  that  it 
daily  journeyed  round  the  earth ;  and  he  said  to  those  of  his  coun- 
cil that  it  was  not  possible  that  the  Sun  could  be  the  God  who  created 
all  things^  for  if  he  was  he  would  not  permit  a  small  cloud  to  obscure 
his  splendour ;  and.  that  if  he  was  creator  of  all  things  he  would 
soimtimes  rest  and  light  up  the  whole  world  from  one  spot.  Thus  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  but  that  there  is  someone  who  directs  him  and 
this  is  the  Pacha-  Yachachi,  the  Creator,  literally,'  the  Teacher  of 
the  World."  His  predecessors  had  ordered  an  oval  plate  of  fine 
gold  which  was  to  serve  as  an  image  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and,  in  order  to  convey  this  meaning  it  was  placed  between 
images  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  a  proof  that  the  latter  were  em- 
ployed as  symbols  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Inca  Yupanqui,  however,  also  caused  a  statue  of  the  Creator  to 
be  made  of  fine  gold  and  of  the  size  of  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age 
in  order  to  convey  the  idea  of  his  eternal  youth.  *'  It  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  man  standing  up,  the  right  arm  raised  and  the  hand 
almost  closed,  the  fingers  and  thumb  raised  as  one  who  was  giving 
an  order."     The  second  gold  statue  he  had  made,  a  personifica- 
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tioa  of  the  sun  ^'  which  was  dressed  like  the  luea  and  wore  all  his 
insignia/'  shows  he  claimed  to  be  and  constituted  himself  as  the 
visible  representative  and  Lord  of  the  Above.  The  silver  female 
statue  of  the  Moon  doubtlessly  exhibited,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
insignia  of  the  Coy  a.  Inca  Yupanqui  also  ordered  the  houses  and 
temple  of  Quisuar-cancha  to  be  built  and,  at  this  spot,  Sir  Clements 
Mariiham  observed  an  ancient  wall,  with  serpents  carved  upon  it. 
The  name  signifies,  literally,  "  the  place  of  the  Quisiiar  tree,"  and 
will  be  again  referred  to  further  on.  Without  pausing  to  discuss 
the  subject  at  length  let  us  examine  further  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, etc.,  introduced  by  the  Incas.  the  most  striking  feature  of 
which  was  the  systematical  classification  of  the  people,  their  as- 
signment to  specified  dwelling  places  and  the  distribution  of  labor 
according  to  prescription. 

The  key  to  the  entire  gigantic  system  was  the  conception  of  a 
central  immutable  supreme  power  which  directed  all  visible  and 
invisible  manifestations  and  which  sent  forth  and  re-absorbed  all 
energy.  In  Cuzco  and  in  the  Inca  P^mpire  we  have  a  minutely 
described  instance  of  the  application,  to  terrestrial  government,  of 
the  laws  of  fixed  oi*der,  harmony,  periodicity  and  rotation  learned 
by  earnest  and  patient  observers  of  the  norlhern  heaven,  during 
countless  centuries  of  time.  The  centre  of  Cuzco  consisted  of  a 
great  square  whence  four  roads  radiated  to  the  cardinal  points.  In 
the  centre  of  this  stood  a  gold  vase  from  which  a  fountain  fiowed. 
The  Spaniards  also  found  in  Cuzco  a  large,  beautifully-polished 
stone-cross  which  evidently  symbolized,  as  in  Mexico,  the  four 
quarters  and  must  have  been  appropriately  placed  in  the  square. 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  states  that  the  capital  formed  an  actual  image 
of  the  whole  empire,  '*  for  it  was  divided  into  four  quarters  and  an 
extremely  ancient  law  rendered  it  obligatory  that  representatives 
of  each  province  and  of  each  class  of  population  should  reside 
there  in  homes,  the  location  of  which  precisely  correspondctl  to 
the  geographical  position  of  their  respective  provinces.  Each  lin- 
eage was  thus  represented  and  occupied  separate  dwellings,  assigned 
to  them  by  the  governors  of  the  quarters.  All  persons  were  ob- 
liged to  adhere  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  and  also  wear 
the  costumes  of  their  ayllus  or  tribes  (Cieza  de  Leoi],  Cronica 
chap,  xciii).  For  the  Incas  had  decreed  that  the  dresses  worn  by 
the  members  of  each  tribe  should  be  different,  so  that  the  people 
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might  be  distinguished  from  each  other  as,  down  to  that  time, 
there  had  been  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  locality  or  tribe  an 
Indian  belonged.''  .  .  .  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  the  modes 
of  wearing  the  hair  wei'o  rigidly  prescribed  and  the  bands  worn  on 
the  head  by  the  vassals  had  to  be  black  or  of  a  single  color  only. 
The  iiigher  in  rank  a  person  was  the  more  his  costume  resembled 
that  of  the  Inca,  without,  however,  approaching  it  in  length  and 
richness.  "  Thus,  even  in  an  assemblage  of  100,000  persons  it 
was  easy  to  recognize  individuals  of  each  tribe  and  of  each  rank 
by  the  signs  they  wore  on  their  heads."     .     .     . 

'*It  was  obligatory  that  each  should  permanently  live  in  the  prov- 
ince he  belonged  to.  Each  province,  each  tribe  and,  in  many  parts 
each  village,  liad  its  own  language  which  was  different  from  that 
of  its  neighbors.  Those  who  understood  each  otiier  by  speaking 
the  same  language  considered  themselves  as  related  to  each  other 
and  were  friends  and  confederates.  .  .  .  The  I ncas  employed 
a  private  language  of  their  own  wiiicii  none  but  members  of  the 
royal  lineage  presumed  or  dared  to  learn."  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega, 
who  claimed  royal  descent,  stated  that  unfortunately  no  records 
remained  to  enable  one  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the  Inca  language 
was  like. 

The  autocratic,  though  peaceable  way  in  which  the  novel  scheme 
of  government  was  iniposotl  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  by  the 
foreign  chieftains  is  best  proven  by  the  following  passages  from 
the  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Ineas  (p.  77)  and  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
(pp.  9  and  10).  "•  With  a  view  that  each  tribe  should  be  clearly 
distinguishable  and  after  assigning  a  different  costume  to  each 
they  were  ordered  to  choose  their  respective  pacariscas,  a  word 
meaning,  literally,  their  l)irtli  and  origin.  They  were  told  to  eiioose 
for  tlremselves  whence  they  were  descended  and  whence  they  came, 
and  as  the  Indians  were  generally  very  dull  and  slupi<l,  some  chose 
to  assign  their  origin  to  a  l:ike,  others  to  a  spring,  others  a  rock, 
others  a  hill  or  ravine.  But  every  lineage  chose  some  object  for 
its  pacarisca.  Some  tribes  [subsequently]  adored  eagles  because 
they  boaste<l  to  have  descen<led  from  them  .  .  .  others  adored 
fountains,  rivers,  the  earth,  which  they  call  Mother,  or  air,  fire, 
.     .     .     snow-mountains,  maize,  the  sea,  named  motiier-sea." 

According  to  Garcilaso  do  la  Vega  "  the  Peruvian  tribes  subse- 
quently invented  an  infinity  of  fal)les  concerning  the  origin  of  their 
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different  ancestors  .  .  .  An  Indian  does  not  consider  himself 
honorable  unless  he  can  trace  his  descent  from  a  river,  fountain, 
lake  or  the  sea,  or  from  some  wild  beast  like  the  bear,  puma,  oce- 
lot, eagle,  etc."  An  example  of  a  certain  amount  of  vain-gloi'j 
was  indeed  set  by  the  diplomatic  Inca  himself  who  claimed,  for 
himself  and  lineage,  descent  from  the  Sun  and  reserved  burnished 
gold  ornaments  for  his  particular  use.  His  successors  subsequently 
built  a  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco  and  set  up  its  image  made  of 
gold  and  precious  stones.  Around  this,  the  royal  ''  pacaiisca," 
they  placed  the  mummies  of  all  the  dead  Incas.  In  another  room 
there  was  an  image  of  ''  the  moon,  with  a  woman's  face,"  and  al)out 
it  were  the  mummies  of  the  royal  women.  From  this  we  learn 
that  the  latter  assigned  their  origin  to  the  moon  and  that  it  was 
their  pacarisca  or  hnaca.  As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
creation- myths  are  sometimes  evolved  from  actual  occurrences,  it 
is  interesting  to  study  another  account  of  tiie  mode  in  which  tribal 
regulations  were  introduced  into  Peru.  Owing,  most  probably,  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  titles  given  to  the  Creator  was  '*  the 
Teacher,"  we  find  Molina  attributing  to  the  Creator  himself  the 
establistimcnt  of  the  tribal  system  and  the  assignment  of  totems 
and  different  costumes  to  each  group  or  family.  If  we  read  his 
account  and,  with  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  and  others,  attribute  to  the 
Incas  the  introduction  of  civilization  into  Pern,  we  recognize  the 
practical  good  sense  with  which  they  accomplished  the  rather  difll- 
cult  task  of  obliging  each  tribe  to  wear  a  different  costume.  *'  In 
Tiahuanaco  ...  he  made  one  of  each  nation  of  clay  and 
painted  [these]  with  the  dresses  that  each  one  was  to  wear.  Those 
who  were  to  wear  their  hair,  with  hair;  and  those  who  were  to  bo 
shorn,  with  hair  cut  .  .  .  when  he  had  finished  making  the 
nations  and  painting  the  said  figures  of  clay,  he  gave  life  and  soul 
to  each  one,  as  well  man  as  woman  .  .  .  each  nation  then 
went  to  the  place  to  which  he  ordered  it  to  go." 

I  confess  that,  until  I  studied  the  al)ove  record  in  full,  1  had  very 
vague  ideas  about  the  huacas  or  "  idols  "  of  the  Peruvians.  But 
when  I  found  it  stated,  further  on,  that  *'  each  tribe  wore  the  dress 
with  which  their  huaca  is  invested,"  I  began  to  realize  what  hnaeas 
might  originally  have  been.  It  would  seem  that  on  assignin<]j  a 
different  costume  and  distinctive  name  to  each  tribe,  the  founder  of 
the  new  colony  gave  each  chief  as  a  mcnlel,  a  different  elay  doll, 
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painted  with  the  distinctive  marks  lie  and  his  people  were  to  adopt. 
This  fit^ure  would  naturally  have  been  kept  for  reference  and  treatetl 
as  something  sacred.  On  certain  official  occasions  it  would  be  pro- 
duced as  a  means  of  identification  or  proof  that  the  prescribed 
costumes  had  been  strictly  adhered  to.  To  this  practical  and 
sensible  plan  the  origin  of  the  so-called  tribal  and  household  idols 
of  the  Peruvians  and  of  the  Mexicans  can  doubtlessly  be  assigned. 
Invented  as  an  aid  in  the  establishment  of  tribal-names  and  dress- 
regulations  and  intimately  connected  with  the  entire  system  of 
government,  these  huacas  gradually  became  the  representative  of 
the  ancestor  of  the  clan,  its  *'  canting"  aims  and  its  sacred  palla- 
dium. We  are  told  that  after  the  tribes  had  chosen  their  various 
ancestors  or  origins,  such  as  caves,  hills,  fountains,  etc.,  they  set- 
tled in  the  land  and  multiplied.  Then,  on  account  of  having 
"'  issued  or  descended  from  stated  localities,  the  people  made  hua- 
cas and  places  of  worship  of  these,  in  memory  of  the  origin  of 
their  lineage  .  .  .  Tiie  huacas  they  use  are  in  diflferent  shapes 
.  .  Some  say  the  first  of  their  lineages  were  turned  into  fal- 
cons, condors  and  other  animals  or  birds"  (Molina  ed.  Hakluyt, 
p.  5).  A  certain  form  of  ancestor-cult  was  thus  evolved  in  a 
natural  manner.  '^  Idolatrous  rites  increased  and  people  devoted 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  huacas  .  .  .  each  village  had 
its  huaca.  The  cult  assumed  such  proportions  under  Ccapac  Yu- 
panqui  that  he  exclaimed  :  '  How  many  false  gods  are  there  in  the 
land,  to  my  sorrow  and  the  misfortune  of  my  vassals !  When 
shall  we  see  these  evils  remedied?'  " 

At  the  same  time  we  find  that  clay  or  wooden  figures  continued 
to  be  employed  evidently  as  a  method  of  keeping  an  accurate  reg- 
ister of  the  population.  In  the  capital,  one  building  held  dupli- 
cates of  all  the  huacas  throughout  the  land.  When  a  new  province 
was  conquered  the  Inca  carried  its  principal  huaca  to  Cuzco.  One 
or  more  living  representatives  of  the  conquered  tribe,  wearing  its 
characteristic  dress,  were  obliged  to  reside  in  the  capital.  In  an- 
cient Mexico  these  *'  living  images  of  the  gods  "  are  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  native  civilization  and  have  been 
persistently  misunderstood,  especially  by  modern  authorities.  As 
these  "living  gods"  are  specially  treated  in  the  "  Lyfe  of  the 
Indians,"  I  shall  merely  point  out  here  that  small  clay  portraits  or 
effigies  of  persons  were  nia<le  in  Mexico  at  certain  stages  of  an 
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inilividuars  life  and  also  after  his  death.  These  seem  to  have  been 
employed  for  statistical  purposes. 

In  Mexico  and  Peru  large- numbers  of  small  images  were  pre- 
served in  each  household  and  were  under  the  charge  of  its  chief  or 
"  older  brother,"  who  was  obliged  to  guard  and  render  account  of 
them.  Of  course  the  Spanish  conquerors  took  it  for  granted  that 
all  of  these  were  idols  and,  in  their  ignorance,  destroyed  them 
unmercifully.  Once  the  native  system  of  tribal  organization  is 
understood,  it  becomes  evident  that  an  accurate  register  of  all 
members  of  a  tribe  was  of  utmost  importance.  By  means  of  a 
group  of  more  or  less  skillfully-modelled  figures  or  heads  the  size 
of  a  family  could  be  ascertained  at  a  glance  by  the  government 
recorder.  In  the  light  of  this  recognition  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  immense  numbers  of  small  clay  heads  of  various 
kinds,  found  in  the  ^^  street  of  the  dead  *'  at  the  base  of  the  great 
pyramids  of  Teotihuacan,  and  elsewhere,  indicate  that,  in  these 
localities,  a  periodical  and  ofllcial  registration  of  deaths  was  care- 
fully carried  on.  This  assumption  is  fully  corrol)orated  by  the 
conclusions  1  reached,  in  1886,  after  making  a  minute  study  of  a 
large  number  of  terra-cotta  heads'  and  ascertaining  that  numbers 
of  them  were  portraits  of  dead  persons.  The  above  inference  is, 
moreover,  confirmed  ])y  the  name  of  Teotihuacan,  wliich  means,  lit- 
erally, *'  the  place  of  the  lords  or  masters  of  the  teotlc."  The  term 
teotl  was  given  to  the  head  of  a  tribe,  who  constituted  the  living 
image  of  the  tribal  ancestor.  When  he  died  he  himself  became 
one  of  the  tribal  ancestors  and  all  dead  lords  were  termed  teotle. 

The  foregoing  data  enlighten  us  as  to  the  practical  value  of  a 
sternly  enforced  system  of  division  and  diflPerentiation  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  population,  and  of  clay  imnges  of  persons  for  statistical 
puq30ses.  We  have  seen  that,  during  many  centuries,  the  energy 
of  the  rulers  was  directed  towards  making  groups  of  people  as 
distinct  and  different  from  each  other  as  possible.  They  were 
rigidly  kept  apart  and,  in  all  assemblages,  they  occupied  separate 
positions,  in  a  fixed  order  of  relation  to  each  other.  "All  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuzco  came  out  according  to  their  tribes  and  lineages  .  .  . 
and  assembling  in  the  great  square  .  .  .  sat  down  on  their 
benches,  each  man  according  to  the  rank  he  held,  the  Ilanan-Cuzco 

«Tho  Terracotta  Headri  of  Teotihuacan,  Aiiieiican  Journal  of  Archaeology,  IJalli- 
niorc.  188*;. 
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on  oDc  side  and  tbe  Iliiiin-Cuzco  on  the  other"  (Molina  ed.  Hak- 
hiyt,  p.  26).  He8i<lc  this  dual  division  of  the  entire  population, 
under  the  separate  rulerships  of  the  Inca  and  Coya,  who  were 
linked  together,  however,  in  a  sacred  and  indissoluble  union  and 
respectively  represented  Heaven  and  K^arth,  let  us  study  the  exec- 
utive administration  of  the  religious  and  civil  governments. 

Two  sets,  each  consisting  of  four  rulers,  next  in  rank  to  the 
Inca  and  Coya,  are  described:  Each  quarter  or  Suyu  was  ruled 
over  by  a  ^'  viceroy,"  or  *'  Inca  governor,"  entitled  tucuyricoc  = 
**  he  who  sees  all,"  or  Capac.  In  the  days  of  the  Inca  Huayna 
Capac  the  names  of  the  four  '* viceroys"  are  recorded  as  having 
been  ('apac  =  Achachic,  Capac  =  Larico,  Capac  =  Yochi,  Capac 
=  Ilualcaya.  Thi»se  were  obviously  ineml)crs  of  the  Inca  family 
and  next  in  rank  to  the  Inca,  who  presided  as  supreme  pontiff  over 
the  religious  government.  The  civil  and  tril>al  administration  was 
executed  by  four  Curacas,  each  of  which  had  ciinrge  of  10,000 
persons  belonging  to  the  ayllus  =  tribes  or  lineages.  The  titles 
of  these  four  Curacas  are  recorded  as :  Hunu-Camayu  or  Cama- 
yoc,  Iluaronca-Camayu  or  Camayoc,  Paohaca-Camayu  or  Camayoc, 
Chunca-Camayu  or  Camayoc.  As  their  titles  show,  they  were  the 
chief  accountants  or  recorders  of  statistics,  which  wore  recorded 
by  means  of  the  quippus.  Under  them,  in  regular  order  there 
were  officers,  who  respectively  had  charge  of  500,  100,  50  or  10 
individuals.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it 
was  always  one  man  out  of  the  t^m  who  governed  and  rendered 
account  of  the  remaining  nine.  The  four  chief  recorders  dwelt  in 
CUizco  but  ''  left  it  every  year  and  returned  in  February  to  make 
their  report  .  .  .  bringing  with  them  the  tribute  of  the  whole 
empire.  They  also  reported  upon  the  administration  every  year 
recording  the  births  and  deaths  that  had  occurred  among  men  and 
flocks,  I  he  yield  of  crops  and  all  other  details,  with  great  minute- 
ness" (Tolo  de  Ondegardo). 

From  the  recorded  details  of  organization  we  learn  that  the 
governmental  scheme  introduced  by  the  Incas  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  standard  population  of  the  empire  should  num- 
ber 40,000  individuals  uniler  the  civil  rulership  of  4  recorders,  40 
first-grade  ollicers,  400  second-grade  oflicers,  4,000  third  grade 
oflieers  —  each  of  the  last  being  responsible  for  nine  individuals 
besides  himself.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  grades  of  oflicei*s 
p.  M.  i'Ai»Kus    I    37  577 
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Saya-huarina : 
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Macta-piiric : 
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Itanta-reqiiisic: 

5. 
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Cuca-pallac : 

7. 

Yma-hnayna: 

8. 

Puric : 

9. 

Cliaiipi-nicca  : 

10. 

I'ufiuc-rucca : 
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correspond  to  the  threefold  division  of  the  entire  produce  of  the 
land,  between  tlie  Inca,  the  lluaca  and  the  Ayllii,  equivalent  to 
the  religious  government,  the  civil  government  and  the  people  — 
to  the  Above,  Below  and  Middle.  The  minimal  division  of  people 
into  groups  of  ten  of  which  one  was  the  governmental  representa- 
tive corresponds,  moreover,  to  the  classification  into  the  following 
ten  categories,  according  to  their  ages  : 
1.     Mosoc-aparic :      baby,  *' newly  begun,'*  '^  just  born." 

child,  "  standing  boy,"  age  2-6. 

*'  child  that  can  walk,"  **    6-8 

'*  bread -receiver,"  boy  about  8. 

'*  playing  boy,"  age  8-16. 

•^  Coca  pickers,"  ''  16-20. 

"  as  a  youth,"  light  service,      **  20-25. 

"  able-bodied,"  tribute  and 

service,  ''  2«')-50. 

elderly,  light  service,  ''  50-60. 

<lotage,  no  work,  60  upwards.' 

Although  for  statistical  purposes,  exact  registers  of  each  of  these 
groups  were  annually  made  by  the  recorders,  it  is  evident  that 
the  puries  or  *'  able-bodied  "  men  constituted  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  population.  They  naturally  fell  into  two  groups 
consisting  of  the  nobility  and  commoners,  but  scattered  evidence 
amply  provides  that  they  were  strictly  classified  according  to  the 
special  service  or  tribute  they  rendered  to  the  government.  The 
best  province  of  each  province  was  brought  to  Cuzco. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  region  were  specially  trained  to  render 
certain  services  or  to  excel  in  particular  industries —  by  this  means 
each  tribe  gradually  became  identified  with  its  special  industry  or 
aptitude.  The  necessity  that  the  supply  of  their  produce  should 
he  constant  and  regular,  must  have  necessitated  the  permanent 
maintennnco  of  a  fixed  number  of  workers  at  each  branch  of  in- 
(histry,  a  fact  which  would  give  rise  to  rigid  Inws  controlling  the 
liberty  of  the  individual,  forcing  children  to  adopt  their  parents* 
avocations  and  forbidding  intermarriages  between  persons  of  dif- 
ferent provinces.     As  scattered  mention  is  made  of  the   following 

>  For  tlilH  valnahle  list  I  am  in<lel)t(;(l  to  the  kimlncHs  of  Sir  Clements  U.  Marklinm, 
the  Presi«lejit  of  the  Uoyjil  Geojjraphlcal  Society  of  (Jreat  Hrltaln,  who  jrencrouHly 
allowed  ine  to  nliiMy  some  of  his  MS.  notes  on  Ancient  Peru. 
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general  chissification  of   the  male  population,  I  venture  to  note 
tlieui  as  follows,  provisionally : 

Nobility.  Commoners. 

1.  lords,  shepherds  (of  lamas), 

2.  priests,  hunters, 

3.  warriors,  farmers, 

4.  civil  governors,  artificers. 

I'he  female  population  was  doubtlessly  sulnlivided  in  an  analo- 
gous manner,  for  it  is  expressly  recorded  that  all  marriageable  girls 
were  kept  in  four  different  houses.  Those  of  the  first  class,  quali- 
fied as  "the  white  virgins,*'  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Creator,  the  Sun  and  the  Inca;  the  second  wore  given  in  marriage 
to  the  nobility;  the  third  class  married  the  Curacas  or  civil  gov- 
ernors, and  the  last  were  qualified  as  '*  black,'*  and  pertaine<l  to  the 
lower  classes. 

Caste  division  was  never  lost  sight  of  —  indeed  one  Inca  went 
so  far  as  to  order  that  all  the  people  of  the  Below  *'  should  flatten 
the  heads  of  their  children,  so  that  they  should  be  long  and  slop- 
ing from  the  front."  Thus  they  should  ever  be  distinguishable 
from  the  nobility  and  ''yield  the  rn  obedience.**  Although  it  is  not 
expressly  stated,  it  may  be  inferred  from  actual  specimens  of 
skulls  which  have  been  found  that,  in  some  localities,  in  order  to 
differentiate  the  two  classes  still  more,  members  of  the  nobility 
strove  to  mould  the  heads  of  their  children  in  a  high  peak,  so  (hat 
they  too  should  perpetually  bear  the  mark  of  their  rank.  Whether 
such  a  procedure  would  exert  a  correspondingly  elevating  or  abas- 
ing influence  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  two  classes 
is  a  problem  for  anthropologists. 

A  very  simple  explaimtion  of  the  reason  why  artificial  deforma- 
tion of  the  skull  was  ever  adopted,  is  obtainable  when  the  all- 
powerful  dominion  of  a  certain  set  of  ideas  is  recognized.  Many 
other  customs,  still  in  practice  amongst  American  tribes,  are  like- 
wise explained  by  the  arbitrary  division  of  population  into  classes 
and  categories.  The  Peruvian  custom  of  bestowing  one  name 
upon  a  child  when  it  was  one  year  old  and  another  when  it  attained 
maturity  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  classification  of  individuals 
by  age.  The  ceremonial  observances  which  accompanied  the  be- 
stowal of  these  names  were  accompanied  by  a  change  of  costume 
which  constituted  the  oflicial  enrolment  or  advancement  into  an- 
other class.     The  existence  of  further  systematic  class-distinctions 
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is  proven  by  the  description  of  the  picturesque  ceremony  performed 
in  the  month  of  August  at  Cuzco  and  called  "the  driving  out  of 
sickness."  In  the  centre  of  the  great  square  around  the  urn  of 
gold  which  typified  the  "  central  fountain"  (precisely  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  Mexico),  four  hundred  warriors  assembled. 
One  hundred,  representing  one  of  the  four  ayllus,  faced  towards 
each  cardinal  point  and  subsequently  ran  at  full  speed  in  its  direc- 
tion, crying  "  Go  forth  all  evils !" 

We  have  now  traced  the  idea  of  the  Above  and  Below,  Centre 
and  Four  Quarters  in  Ancient  Peru.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that 
the  capital  itself,  which  was  to  be  the  image  of  the  whole  empire, 
was  primarily  divided  into  two  halves  and  four  quarters,  and  sub- 
divided into  4X3  =  12  wards  the  names  of  which  doubtlessly  cor- 
responded with  that  of  their  inhabitants.  When  the  sacred  centre 
of  the  capital  is  added  to  these  it  is  clear  that  the  City  of  Cuzco 
was  subdivided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  directions  in 
space,  i,  e,  13.  It  exemplified,  therefore,  an  association  of  2X10 
=  20  cate<i[ories  of  people  classified  according  to  ages,  with  thirteen 
directions  in  space,  and  a  general  sulxlivision  of  all  classes  into  four 
parts.  The  Inca  with  the  four  Capnes  and  the  Coya  with  the  four 
Camayocs  formed  two  groups  of  five  each,  which  could  well  have 
l)een  represented  by  a  large  central  figure  surrounded  l)y  four 
smaller  ones  of  equal  size.  By  coloring  these  with  red,  yellow, 
black  and  whit<»,  their  assignment  to  the  cardinal  point  could  have 
been  expressed.  The  central  figure  could  be  painted  in  four  col- 
oi-s,  for  only  the  Inca  and  his  lineage  could  wear  many -colored 
garments,  these  being  indicative  that  they  represented  the  centre 
or  union  of  the  four  quarters. 

Two  important  features  of  the  system  remain  to  be  discussed : 
We  have  studied  the  minute  and  methodical  classification  of  the 
entire  population  into  distinct  groups  without  touching  upon  the 
practical  reasons  why  this  was  done.  We  have  analyzed  the  great 
machinery  of  the  Inca  dominion  as  it  lies  broken  and  motionless. 
But  endow  the  giant  wheel  with  motion,  introduce  systematical 
rotation  into  its  every  part,  regulate  the  occupations  of  the  people 
by  a  fixed  series  of  work-days  and  holidays.  Send  them  forth  to 
their  work  and  collect  the  products  of  their  labor  at  set  intervals, 
ivstitufe  a  caleml(ti\  and  you  will  have  set  the  machinery  of  state  in 
motion  and  renlized  how  the  classification  of  individuals  according 
lo  rank,  ages,  and  occupations  was  alisolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
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obtain  a  successful  and  harmonious  result.  It  bas  already  been 
shown  that  the  institution  of  the  calendar  and  establishment  of 
twelve  festival  periods  of  thirty  days  each,  in  a  year,  succeeded 
the  division  of  the  people  into  groups  and  their  assignment  to  fixed 
places  of  abode. 

"They  commenced  to  count  the  year  in  the  middle  of  May,  a  few 

days  more  or  less,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Moon in  this 

month  they  held  the  festivals  of  the  8un'*  (Molina  ed.  Hakluyt, 
p.  16).  I  direct  particular  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  it  was  the 
new  May  moon  which  controlled  the  beginning  of  the  religious 
calendar,  although  the  Incas  observed  the  equinoxes  and  solstices 
and  the  cult  of  the  Sun  was  under  their  special  care.  The  twelve 
divisions  of  the  year  accord  with  the  twelve  wards  of  Cuzco  sur- 
rounding the  central  enclosure  which  was  always  the  place  where 
the  festivals  were  lield  and  the  people  congregated. 

I  have  as  yet  found  no  account  of  the  lesser  divisions  of  time 
in  Peru,  but  note  that  the  period  of  thirty  days  consisted  of  six 
periods  of  five  days  each,  a  subdivision  which  would  obviously 
accord  with  native  habits  of  thought  if  associated  with  the  six 
terrestrial  directions  in  space  and  if  a  reunion  of  people  and  col- 
lection of  produce  from  four  quarters  took  place  on  every  fifth  da}- 
in  tlie  capital.  In  my  special  work  on  the  Calendar  systems  of 
ancient  America  I  shall  be  able  to  discuss  more  fully  their  intimate 
indissoluble  relation  to  the  regulation  of  labor  and  control  of  the 
food  supply  absolutely  requisite  for  the  great  capital. 

The  idea  of  rotation  was  carried  out  in  a  ceremony  described  by 
Molina.  When  the  December  moon  was  full,  after  having  ploughed 
their  fields  during  twelve  days,  ''all  persons  returned  to  Cuzco 

the  people  went  to  a  house  called  moro-uco,  near  the 

houses  of  the  Sun  and  took  out  a  very  long  cable  which  was  kept 
there,  woven  in  four  colors,  black,  white,  red  and  yellow,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  stout  ball  of  red  wool.  Everyone  took  hold 
of  it,  the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other,  perfornnng 
the  sacred  dance  called  yaquayra.     When  they  came  to  the  square 

they  went  round  and  round  until  they  were  in  the  shApe 

of  a  spiral  shell.  Then  they  dropped  the  cable  on  the  ground  and 
left  it  coiled  up  like  a  snake.  The  people  returned  to  their  places 
and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  cable  took  it  back  to  its  house." 
An  extremely  important  instance  of  the  application  of  the  spiral 
is  preserved  in  an  illustration  in  the  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of 
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Peru  by  the  native  chronicler  Salcamayhuii  (ed.  Hakliiyt,  p.  109). 
He  relates  that  the  Inca  lluayna-Capac,  wlien  he  reached  the  town 
of  Tuniipampa,  *'  ordered  water  to  be  brought  from  a  river  by  bor- 
ing through  a  mountain,  and  making  the  channel  enter  the  city  by 
curves  in  this  way  : 

The  illustration,  reproduced  here  (fig.  46),  exhibits  an  extremely 
ingenious  mode  of  irrigation  which  divided  the  country  surround- 
ing the  town  into  nine  zones  of  land  lying  between  currents  of 
water.  These  are  cut  through  by  an  exit  canal  which,  at  the  same 
time,  presumably  supplied  a  direct  water-way  for  traffic  to  and 
from  the  town.  The  association  of  the  spiral  form  with  irrigation 
would  not,  perhaps,  seem  as  important  and  significant  did  we  not 
know  that  the  ancient  Peruvians,  as  proven  by  Wiener,  habitually 

laid  out  the  irrigation  canals  in  their 
maize-fields  so  as  to  form  regular  de- 
signs, some  of  which  resembled  those 
illustrated  on  fig.  40,  nos.  2,  4,  6,  7, 
which  have  been  shown  to  signify  the 
union  of  the  Above  and  Below,  or 
Heaven  and  Earth.  In  the  Peruvian 
irrigation  canals  the  water  supplied  the 
light  lines  and  the  earth  the  dark,  and 
when  the  small  canals  were  full  and 
were  observed  in  certain  lights,  they 
must  have  resembled  light  blue  or  white 
patterns  running  through  the  dark  earth. 
That  their  inventors  and  makers  actually  associated  them  with  pro- 
found meaning  and  laid  them  from  superstitious  as  well  as  practical 
motives  is  obvious ;  for,  in  Peru,  as  in  Mexico,  we  find  the  period- 
ical union  of  the  Heaven  and  Earth,  of  rain  and  earth  celebrated 
with  ceremonial  drinking  of  chicha,  specially  brewed  for  this  period 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  regularly  appointed  time  for  juvenile 
match-making,  by  order  of  the  Inca. 

*'  When  the  Inca  gave  women  as  wives  they  were  received  be- 
cause it  was  the  command  of  the  Inca  .  .  .  because  of  this  it 
was  considered  that  she  was  taken  until  death  and  she  was  received 
on  this  understanding  and  never  deserted"  (Molina).  **  When  the 
Inca  Rocca  married  his  sister,  six  thousand  people  were  married 
on  the  next  day'*  (Montesinos).  In  the  festival  called  Ccapac 
Raymi,  maidens  who  had  attained  womanhood  offered  bowls  of 
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fermented  eliiclia  to  the  youths  who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the 
ranks  of  the  warriors. 

During  this  festival  the  Priests  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Creator 
brought  a  quantity  of  fuel,  lied  together  in  handfuls,  and  dressed 
as  a  man  and  a  woman  .  .  .  they  were  offered  to  the  Creator, 
the  Sun  and  the  Inca  and  were  burnt  in  their  clothes  together  with 
a  sheep"  (Molina). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  (November),  feasts  were 
celebrated  for  the  flocks  of  the  huacas,  that  they  might  multiply ; 
for  which  sacrifices  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom.  Ultimately 
*'  public  solemn  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  Creator,  the  Sun,  the 
Thunder  and  the  Moon  for  all  nations,  that  they  might  prosper  and 
multiply"  (Molina).  A  few  weeks  later,  an  exemption  from  cere- 
monial bondage,  for  three  months,  commenced.  Throughout  Jan- 
uary, P^bruaryand  March  no  religious  festival  took  place  at  Cuzco 
—  the  farmers  attended  to  their  land  and  the  people  were  left  at 
liberty  to  pursue  their  various  avocations  uninterruptedly  (Molina 
ed.  llaklnyt,  pp.  51  and  52).  I  have  already  shown  that  the  same 
exemption  from  ceremonial  bondage  during  ninety  to  one  hundred 
days  of  the  year  was  customary  in  Mexico ;  and,  in  my  note  on 
the  Ancient  Mexican  Calendar  System,  communicated  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Americanists  at  Stockholm  in  1894  (p.  16),  I  explained 
the  reasons  which  had  led  me  to  infer  that  "  the  religious  festivals 
were  concentrated  in  the  ritual  years  of  260  days,"  which  indeed 
forms  a  unit,  consisting  of  a  complete  set  of  combinations  of  the 
numbers  13  and  20. 

In  Dr.  Franz  Boas'  admirable  monograph  on  the  Social  Organ- 
ization and  secret  societies  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  (Washington, 
1897,  p.  418),  it  is  shown  that  at  the  present  day  the  clan  system 
is  only  in  force  during  one  division  of  the  year.  "  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  ceremonial  the  social  system  is  completely 
changed.  The  period  when  the  class  system  is  in  force  is  called 
ba-xus.  The  period  of  the  winter  ceremonial  is  designated  as 
'  the  secrets,'  '  making  the  heart  good,'  also  '  brought  down  from 
Above.'  The  Indians  express  this  alternating  of  seasons  by  say- 
ing that  in  summer  the  ba-xus  is  on  top,  the  secrets  below,  and 
vice  versa  in  winter.  During  this  time  the  place  of  the  clans  is 
taken  by  a  number  of  secret  societies ;  the  spirits  who  had  lip- 
peared  to  mythical  ancestors  give  new  names  to  the  men  to  whom 
they  appear,  but  these  names  are  only  in  use  during  the  time  when 
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the  spirits  dwell  amongst  the  Indians,!*,  e.,  in  the  winter."  There- 
fore from  the  moment  when  the  spirits  are  supposed  to  be  present, 
all  the  summer  names  are  dropped  and  the  meml>ers  of  the  nobility 
take  their  winter  names.  The  winter  ceremonial  societies  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  principal  groups ;  these  are  subdivided  into  2X10 
=  20  groups  according  to  age  and  sex. 

Dr.  Boas  distinguishes  ^^  three  classes  of  tribal  names  and  of 
clan  names,  viz.,  such  as  are  collective  forms  of  the  names  of  the 
ancestors,  names  taken  from  the  region  inhabited  by  the  tribe  or 
clan  and  names  of  honour.  .  .  .  Eacti  clan  derives  its  origin 
from  a  mythical  ancestor  .  .  .  the  present  system  of  tribes 
and  clans  is  of  recent  growth  .  .  .  their  numbers  have  under- 
gone considerable  changes  in  historical  times."  A  careful  study  of 
the  material  presented  by  Dr.  Botvs  shows,  however,  that  the  ground- 
plans  of  the  entire  social  fabric  reared  by  the  Kwai<iutl  Indians 
closely  resembles  tiiat  on  which  the  stately  Maya,  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  civilizations  were  reared. 

Returning  to  Peru,  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  above 
mentioned  solemn  sacrifices  to  the  Creator,  tlie  Sun  and  Thunder, 
and  Moon  and  Earth,  held  in  November,  were  thus  offered  to  them 
jointly  in  one  consecrated  place,  whereas,  at  other  seasons,  the 
cult  was  performed  separately  and  on  diflferent  days,  before  the 
emblems  of  the  Above  and  Below. 

Notwithstanding  the  moderation  and  tolerance  which  seem  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  Inca  government,  and  the  apparent 
equality  and  accord  of  the  two  cults,  the  heads  of  which  were  the 
Inca  and  Coya,  w^e  find  evidences  of  discord  in  the  historical  rec- 
ords. The  Inca  empire  had  scarcely  been  established  for  more 
than  a  few  centuries*  when  we  discern  signs  of  a  serious  rebellion 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Chuchi-capac,  the  chief  of  the  South- 
ern province  or  CoUa-suyu,  pertaining  to  the  Below.  From  the 
taunts  he  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  Inca  on  a  festive  occasion 
and  which  have  been  recorded  verbally  by  Salcamayhua,  it  is  clear 
that  the  chief  of  the  CoUas  asserted  that  he  (and  the  people  of  his 
province)  actually  practised  sun-cult  although  '*his  throne  was  of 

« ••  From  what  can  be  gathered  and  conjectured  In  considering  the  traditionn  of  the 
present  time,  it  iH  not  more  than  S50  to  4')0  yearH  since  the  IncuH  only  possesHod  and 
rnled  over  the  valley  of  (;uzco  aH  far  as  Ureas,  a  <li8tance  of  six  leagues  and  to  the 
valley  of  Yucay,  which  is  not  more  than  6  leagues  .  .  .  The  historlciil  period  cjin- 
not  be  placed  further  back  than  4('0  years  at  the  earliest"  (Polo  de  Ondegardo  1550- 
1600). 
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silver ;  "  that  is  to  say,  notwithstanding  tbe  fact  that  moon-cult 
pertained  to  tlie  quarter  to  which  he  was  assigned,  namely,  to  the 
Below.  He  justifies  his  departure  from  moon-cult  by  taunting  the 
Inca  that  he,  in  turn,  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  sun-cult  but  wor- 
shipped the  impersonal  Creator.  This  struggle  between  the  ancient 
native  sun-cult  and  star-cult  and  this  religious  dissension,  the  rea- 
son for  which  is  apparent,  initiated  the  long  period  of  internal 
strife  and  warfare  which  ultimately  made  the  Spanish  Conquest 
such  an  easy  matter. 

During  the  course  of  these  wars  the  Peruvian  Inca,  on  one  occa- 
sion, avenged  himself  for  a  supposed  insult  by  having  drums  made 
of  the  skins  of  some  of  the  enemies'  messengers  and  by  sending 
back  otliers  of  these  **  dressed  as  women,"  that  is  to  say  degraded 
from  their  positions  as  warriors  or  noblemen  to  tlie  ranks  of  the 
commoners.  A  similar  degradation,  inflicted  upon  the  Tlatelolcan 
rebels  by  the  Mexicans  has  already  been  mentioned  and  can  only 
be  fully  understood  when  the  class-system  is  recognized. 

From  this  and  analogous  instances  it  is  evident  that,  admirable 
as  the  scheme  of  government  seems  to  have  been  as  a  means  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  civilization,  and  of  teaching  primitive 
people  agriculture,  stability,  law  and  order,  yet  the  very  features 
which  rendered  it  so  efficient  at  first  became,  eventually,  the  cause 
of  its  gradual  disintegration,  as  soon  as  a  certain  degree  of  cul- 
ture prosperity  was  attnined  by  the  community.  One  mode  of 
avoiding  the  evils  of  over-population  and  of  ridding  the  capital 
of  its  restless,  and  enterprising  or  troublesome  members,  was  the 
system  of  Mitimaes  or  colonists.  This  merits  particular  attention, 
because  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  marvellous  and  widespread 
scheme  of  organization  we  have  been  studying,  and  therefore  helps 
to  an  understanding  of  the  customary  means  by  which  civilization 
was  spread  in  past  ages  throughout  the  American  continent. 

As  the  population  of  Cuzco  increased  and  greater  food  supplies 
were  found  necessary,  the  Incas  extended  their  dominions  by  a 
series  of  conquests.  "  As  soon  as  they  had  made  themselves 
lords  of  a  province  they  left  Mitimaes  or  settlers  there,  who  caused 
the  natives  to  live  in  communities  '*  and  established  a  small  centre 
of  local  government  on  the  pattern  of  Cuzco.  Mitimaes  or  colo- 
nists were  also  sent,  from  different  provinces,  to  live  on  the  fron- 
tiers, bordering  on  hostile  countries,  so  as  to  aid  in  defending  them 
against  the  enemies.     The  establishment  of  colonies  in  distant  dis- 
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tricts  was  therefore  a  tried  and  familiar  custom  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  wouderful  governmental  plan  we  liave  been  studying. 

I  have  shown  that  the  greater  the  prosperity  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity organized  on  this  plan,  the  more  imperative  the  necessity 
of  founding  new  colonies  would  sometimes  become.  The  urgent 
need  of  greater  food  supplies  would  lead  to  the  sending  out  of 
expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  surrounding  country 
and  ascertaining  the  quality  of  its  produce.  In  his  MS.  Noticia, 
Padre  Oliva  speaks  of  an  exploring  party  which  was  sent  out  by 
the  ancestor  of  the  Incas  with  the  injunction  to  return  in  a  year. 
After  a  few  years  had  passed  and  none  of  the  party  returned,  a 
second  expedition  was  sent  out  in  search  of  the  first  and  this  led 
to  the  final  establishment  of  the  Inca  dominion  in  a  promising  re- 
gion. Sahagim  recounts  how  a  Maya  colony  was  established  at 
Panuco;  Montezuma  himself  related  to  Cortes  that  he  and  his  lin- 
eage were  descendants  of  colonists  from  distant  parts ;  traditions 
of  culture-heroes  who  established  civilization  amongst  them  abound 
amongst  Central  American  tribes  ;  finally,  Peru  is  shown  to  have 
been  civilized  by  rulers  who  carried  out,  systematically,  a  ready- 
made  plan  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Whence  did  all  these  cul- 
ture-heroes emanate,  carrying  the  identical  method  and  system  into 
widely  separated  districts  and  establiuhing  centres  of  civilization 
in  the  richest  and  most  fertile  parts  of  the  American  Continent? 

Documentary  evidence  certainly  justifies  the  inference  that  the 
civilization  of  Peru  itself  was  due  to  just  such  a  deliberately  exe- 
cuted plan  of  colonization,  which  gradually  extended  southwaixls 
and  ultimately  took  root  and  flourished  in  the  most  favorably 
situated  locality. 

Leonce  Angrand,  who  cites  Acosta,  Montesinos,  Garcia,  Botu- 
rini,  Valera,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Gomara,  Balboa,  Paz  Soldan, 
d*Orbigny,  Zarate,  Cieza  de  Leon,  Torquemada,  llerrera,  Velasco, 
Rivero  and  Tscliudi,  Gibbon,  Stevenson,  Castelnau,  DcHJardins, 
Villavicencio,  Roman  and  others,  unites  their  testimony  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  :  *'  It  is  therefore  solely  townrds  the  North,  in  the 
elevated  mountainous  region,  that  researches  should  be  directed 
[in  order  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  Peruvian  civilization].  As 
soon  as  this  is  done  innumerable  proofs  appear  of  the  residence, 
in  extremely  ancient  times,  of  people  who  can  scarcely  belonj;  to 
other  races  than  those  who  founded  Cuzco  and  Tiahuannco.  It  is 
tht'refore,  from  the  North  that  these  hardy  pioneers  of  humanity 
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came,  from  distant  civilizations,  and  it  is  certainly  by  going  north- 
wards that  one  must  look  for  traces  of  one  or  the  otlier  current  of 
civilization.  The  inexhaustible  force  of  expansion  of  the  luca 
Empire  extended  to  tlie  North  as  well  as  in  other  directions." 

Angrand  also  mentions  a  line  *'of  prehistoric  ruins  which  ex- 
tend northwards  from  Peru  and  disphiy  the  essentially  character- 
istic outlines  of  the  Mexican  Teocallis  or  temples."* 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  citing  Padre  Bias  Valera,  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  that  the  race,  which  introduced  human  sacrifices  and  ritual- 
istic carmibalism  into  Peru,  '*had  come  from  the  region  of  Mexico, 
peopled  the  regions  of  Panama  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  all 
those  great  mountains  which  extend  between  Peru  and  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada"  (the  present  Nicaragua) .^ 

According  to  Padre  Anello  Oliva,  whose  manuscript  notes  on 
Peru  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  the  Incas  were  colonists  who  came  from  unknown  parts 
either  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  settled  at  Caracas  (Atlantic  coast), 
whence  they  gradually  spread  southwards.  As  his  authority  for  this 
statement,  he  cites  original  manuscripts  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  by  a  Spanish  missionary  of  high  standing.  Among  these  was 
a  relation  by  a  (^uipucamay'oc  or  "  accountant  by  means  of  quip- 
pus,"  named  Catari,  who  had  been  a  chronicler  of  the  Incas^  His 
forefathers  had  occupied  the  same  post  and  had  handed  down  the 
above  record  as  having  been  related  to  them  by  their  predecessors. 

This  account  does  not  disagree  with  tliat  of  Salcamayhua  who 
states  that  '*  all  the  nations  of  the  empire  had  come  from  beyond 
Potosi,  in  four  or  five  armies,  arrayed  for  war  and  settled  in  the 
districts  as  they  advanced." 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  of  the  relative  reliability  of  the 
Spanish  chroniclers  one  thing  is  certain ;  that  not  one  ventures 
the  statement  that  the  Inca  civilization  was  gradually  evolved  by  the 
native  race  of  Peru  and  that  all  agree  in  assigning  its  introduction 
to  an  alien  race  of  rulei-s  who  came  from  the  North,  and  gradually 
united  the  scattered  indigenous  tribes  together  under  a  central  gov- 
ernment. Americanists  will  doubtless  agree  with  me  in  stating 
that,  until  the  past  history,  antiquities  and  languages  of  all  tribes 
inhabiting   South   and    Central    America  have  been  exhaustively 

1  Lettre  Hur  Ich  AiitiquiUn  du  TUihuaimco,  ISGG,  pp.  9, 17,  19. 

*  Bias  Valera,  apud  Garrllam)  Mc  la  Veira,  ConicntarioB  Realt'H,  Lisbon,  1(;09,  lib.  I, 
cap.  X!,  pp.  13, 14;  lib.  II,  cap.  vi,  p.  42.  See  also  Garcia,  Origcn  de  Iob  Indios.  Ma- 
drid 1729,  lib.  IV,  cap.  xv,  p.  313. 
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studied,  uo  absolutely  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to 
when  and  how  civilization  was  carried  to  Peru. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  present  preliminary  stage  of  in- 
vestigation, there  are  certain  undeniable  facts  which,  if  brought  to 
notice  at  this  early  date,  may  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  direct- 
ing future  research.  One  of  these  facts  will  doubtless  appear  to 
many  as  strange  and  inexplicable  but  as  noteworthy  as  it  appears 
to  me. 

In  Cristoval  de  Molina's  account  of  the  fables  and  rites  of  the 
Incas^  already  cited,  a  fable  is  related  concerning  the  Inca  Yu- 
panqui,  the  Conqueror,  who  extended  the  domain  of  the  Peruvian 
empire  and  instituted  the  worship  of  a  creator  who,  unlike  the  sun, 
could  rest  and  light  up  the  world  from  one  spot. 

**  They  say  that,  before  he  succeeded  [to  rulership],  he  went  one 
day  to  visit  his  father  Uiracocha  Inca,  who  *was  at  Sacsahuaun, 
five  leagues  from  Cuzco.  As  he  came  up  to  a  fountain  callet) 
Susur-puquio,  he  saw  a  piece  of  crystal  fall  into  it,  within  which 
he  beheld  the  figure  of  an  Indian  in  the  following  shape : 

**  Out  of  the  back  of  his  head  there  issued  three  very  brilliant 
rays  like  those  of  the  Sun.  Serpents  were  twined  around  his  arms, 
and  on  his  head  there  was  the  llautu  or  royal  fringe  worn  across 
the  forehead  of  the  Inca.  His  ears  were  bored  and  he  wore  the 
same  earpieces  as  the  Inca,  besides  being  dressed  like  him.  The 
head  of  a  lion  came  out  from  between  his  legs  and  on  liis  shoulders 
was  another  lion  whose  legs  appe.ired  to  join  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  man.     A  sort  of  serpent  also  twined  over  the  shoulders. 

''  On  seeing  this  figure  the  Inca  Yupanqui  fled,  but  the  figure  of 
the  apparition  called  him  by  his  name  from  within  the  fountain 
saying,  *  Come  hither,  my  son,  and  fear  not,  for  I  am  the  Sun, 
thy  father.  Thou  shalt  conquer  many  nations  :  therefore  be  care- 
ful to  pay  great  reverence  to  me  and  remember  me  in  thy  sacri- 
fices.' The  apparition  then  vanished,  while  the  piece  of  crystal 
remained.  The  Inca  took  care  of  it  and  they  say  that  he  after- 
wards saw  everythinji;  he  wanted  in  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  Lord 
he  ordered  a  statue  of  the  Sun  to  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
resembling  the  figure  he  liad  seen  in  the  crystal.  He  gave  orders 
to  the  heads  of  the  provinces  in  all  the  lands  he  had  eonciucred, 
that  they  should  make  grand  temples,  richly  endowed,  and  heconi- 

»  Narratives  of  the  RltCH  ami  lawsof  tho  IncaH,  translated  by  CleiiientH  B.  Markhain, 
C.  n.,  F.  K.  S.,  ed.  Uakluyt  Society,  pp.  10-18. 
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mandcd  all  his  subjects  to  adore  and  reverence  the  new  Deity,  as 
they  had  heretofore  worshipped  the  Creator  .  .  .  It  is  related 
that  all  his  conquests  were  made  in  the  uame  of  the  Sun,  his  Father, 
and  of  the  Creator.  This  Inca  also  commanded  all  the  nations 
they  conquered  to  hold  tlieir  huacas  in  great  veneration      .     .     ." 

It  is  a  startling  but  undeniable  fact  that  one  of  the  beautiful 
bas-reliefs  found  at  Santa  Lucia  Cozumalhuapa  near  tlie  w^estern 
coast  of  Guatemala,  about  1,200  miles  to  the  north  of  the  latitude 
of  Cuzco,  answers  in  a  most  striking  manner  to  the  description 
given  of  Inca  Yupanqui*s  vision.* 

Amongst  the  thirteen  sculptured  slabs  discovered  at  Santa  Lucia, 
there  are  six  entire  slabs  and  the  fragment  of  another  which  are 
of  almost  uniform  size  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  finest  ex- 
examples  of  aboriginal  art  which  have  as  yet  been  found  on  the 
American  Continent.  They  represent  seven  different  renderings 
of  the  same  theme.  On  each  slab  an  individual  wearing  elabo- 
rate insignia  is  represented  as  standing  with  one  arm  raised  and 
his  head  thrown  back  in  the  act  of  gazing  upwanls  towards  a 
celestial  figure  which  seems  to  be  descending  towards  him.  The 
arms  and  heads  of  these  nobly  conceived  figures  are  visible,  but 
in  each  case  the  faces  seem  to  issue  from  a  highly  ornate  symbol, 
which  is  difTorent  in  each  one,  just  as  the  insignia  of  each  individ- 
ual also  varies  in  detail.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  the 
seven  slabs  commemorate  as  it  were  an  identical  circumstance, — 
the  apparition  of  the  same  divinity  to  seven  different  individuals, 
six  of  which  are  represented  with  the  sign  of  speech  coming  forth 
from  their  mouths  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  general  re- 
semblance, noth withstanding  the  distinct  individuality  of  each 
bas-relief,  suggests  that  they  commemorate  the  visions  seen  under 

'  It  18  the  merit  of  the  lute  diHtln^uUhed  philologist  Dr.  BuHchnmnn,  in  hig  Invalu- 
able work  on  Aztec  naniCH  of  loiralitics  to  have  pointerl  out  that  although  the  Cakehl- 
quel  language  i«  now  upokcn  at  CozuniaUiuapa  or  Cotzunmlguapan,  its  name  in 
un4|ueHtional)ly  Nahuatl  (Cozamah)-apan).     Uebor  Azteklschc  OrtHnamen,  vii,  p.  34. 

The  largOHt  number  of  llluKtratlonB  of  the  beautiful  baH-rcllefg  found  in  the  al»ovc 
hw-allty  have  been  publinhed  by  M.  ITorman  Strebel  of  Hamburg,  whose  valuable 
publlcutiouH  and  splendid  collectiouH  of  ancient  Mexican  antlquitieH,  preserved  at 
Herlin  and  Hamburg,  are  well  known.  Die  Steingculptures  von  Santa  Lucia  Cozumal- 
huapa ((iuatemala)  in  Museum  fur  Volkerkundc.  Hamburg,  1894.  Jahrbuch  der 
HamburglKchen  WlHrtenBchaftllchen  Au8tallcn,  xi. 

Three  of  tbeise  remarkable  ban  reliefn  are  figured  in  the  valuable  publication  by 
(Jebcimrath  A.  Bantian :  Stelnnculpturen  aus  (Juateniala,  Borlchto  tier  Koniglichen 
Murtcon  zu  Uurlln,  lSj<-2.  Dr.  Habel'B  drawings  were  published  In  1878,  in  the  2*2«l  vol. 
of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge. 

Casts  of  these  bas-reliefs  arc  on  exhibitioD  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 
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similar  circumstances  by  seven  distinct  personages  of  the  same 
rank  and  position.  Involuntarily  one  thinks  of  the  period  of  en- 
forced fast  and  vigil  which  marks  the  attainment  of  manhood  and 
is  still  obligatory  amongst  North  American  tribes,  amongst  whom 
it  only  ends  when  they  have  entered  into  communion  with  their 
totemic  ancestor.  I  am  inclined  to  view  these  commemorative 
tablets  as  commemorating  an  analogous  rite  and  perpetuating  the 
visions  of  successive  membera  of  one  ruling  family,  or  clan.  The 
divinity,  invariably  associated  with  serpent 
symbols,  seems  to  be  Quetzalcoatl,  the 
divine  twin  or  serpent,  exhibiting  in  some 
cases  the  emblem  of  the  Sun,  but  evidently 
revealing  itself  to  each  personage  under  a 
slightly  different  form. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  47)  of 
one  of  the  Santa  Lucia  bas-reliefs,  repro- 
duced from  Dr.  Habel's  work,  will  suffice 
to  establish  its  resemblance  to  Pad  re  Oliva's 
description  of  the  apparition  seen  by  the 
youthful  Inca  Yupanqui.  After  a  careful 
comparison  of  tlie  text  to  the  sculptured 
bas-relief,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  more 
graphic  and  impressive  ilUistration  of  the 
episode  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Its 
lower  portion  displays  a  youthful  figure, 
looking  upwards  and  exhibiting  a  necklace, 
the  circular  ear-pieces  and  royal  fringe  or 
wj-^  yW^   Ui::^  M      llautu  of  the  incas.     From  his  shoulders 

1  g|      hangs  the  skin  of  a  puma  or  lion  with  its 

V^v^.^L-"^'^'^^"^^g^  head  downwards.  Molina  relates  that  lion- 
skins  with  the  heads  were  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  ceremonial  when  youths  were 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  knighthood,  the  last  rite  of  which  was 
the  piercing  of  their  ears  and  the  enlargement  of  the  orifice  made.' 


Fio.  47. 


**  The  sklnfl  of  lions,  with  the  heads,  had  been  incparcil.  with  pohl  ear  pieceH  in  the 
ears  and  jrohlen  teeth  in  place  of  the  real  teeth  which  had  lieen  pulled  out.  In  the 
pawfl  were  certain  rlnjjf*  of  K"'^'-  Those  who  were  «ireKHed  or  investe<l  with  thene 
skinH  put  on  the  head  and  neck  of  the  Hon  ko  as  to  4u>ver  their  own  and  the  skin  of 
the  body  of  the  lion  hun<i  from  the  hhonlders."    op.  cit.  p.  4.'>. 

The  wearing  of  junna  and  ocelot  skins  by  one  of  the  two  highest  grades  of  war- 
riors in  Mexico  ip  too  well  known  to  need  further  mention  here. 
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The  youth  wears  a  singular  head-dress,  or  diadem,  consisting  of 
what  appears  to  be  an  eye  with  conventionally  drawn  upper  lid, 
surmounted  by  three  pointed  rays,  behind  which  some  long  wavy 
feathers  are  visible.* 

The  celestial  apparition  to  which  the  youthful  figure  is  looking 
up,  likewise  exhibits  the  same  neci<lace,  pieces,  and  royal  fringe 
of  the  Incas.  Indistinctly  though  some  of  the  details  are  given, 
it  seems  as  though  intertwined  serpents  encircled  its  head  and  pos- 
sibly its  neck.  The  head  of  the  vision  is  surmounted  by  an  en- 
larged rendering  of  the  conventionally  drawn  eyelid  and  three 
pointed  rays  which  form  the  diadem  of  the  youthful  knight.  The 
face  of  the  vision  occupies,  however,  the  place  of  the  eye  on  the 
diadem.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
Nahuatl  language,  which,  as  {op.  et  loc.  cit.)  proven  by  Buscii- 
mann,  was  spoken  in  Guatemala  where  the  bas-relief  was  found, 
the  word  ixtli  designates  face,  whilst  ixtololotii  signifies  eye.  Situ- 
ated between  the  right  elbow  of  the  celestial  figure  and  the  diadem 
of  tlie  youth,  there  is  a  diminutive  reproduction  of  the  eye,  eyelid 
and  three  rays,  with  the  addition  that  what  appear  like  two  (or 
three?)  drops  of  water  or  two  eyes  descend  from  it  towards  a 
square  symbol  which  resembles  the  Mexican  sign  for  tlalli  =:  earth, 
whilst  the  eye  symbol  is  closely  analogous  to  a  well-known  Mexi- 
can sign  which  has  been  interpreted  as  a  star,  and  has,  but  not  as 
yet  satisfactorily,  been  identified  with  the  planet  Venus.  Without 
pausing  to  study  this  sign  as  it  appears  in  ancient  Mexico  I  point 
out  that  the  position  and  mode  of  representation  of  the  upper 
figure  in  the  bas-relief  sufliciently  show  that  it  is  an  image  of  a 
celestial  being  or  vision  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  supplication  of 
a  youth  who  is  wearing  divine  insignia.  There  being  a  possibility 
that  some  of  these  accessories  may  be  somewhat  indistinct  in  the 
original  bas-relief  now  preserved  at  the  Royal  Kthnographical 
Museum  at  Berlin,  I  do  not  venture  to  dijiw  special  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  further  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Peru- 
vian tradition  and  this  Guatemalan  sculpture. 

» In  connection  with  the  three  pointn  proceeding  from  the  eye,  the  Mexican  pymWoI 
for  Htar,  I  wouIM  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  latitnde  of  Santii  Lucia  only 
three  e<|uiilirtt;int  poHltlonM  of  UrHu  Major,  and,  poBslbly,  of  Ursa  Minor,  would  he 
obscrvjihlc,  the  <'onstcllati<>nfl  beln^  l)olow  the  northern  hori/.on  when  lyinjr  between 
it  and  l*(>l.irls.  The  rtyndM>Ilcal  three  pointn  coubl  have  thu-t  originated  in  the  Hanic 
way  an  the  trinkclcH  in  other  countrien,  from  olmervation  of  the  Identical  phenomenon. 
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At  the  same  time  I  shall  not  omit  allusion  to  the  wavy  figure 
winding  upwards  from  the  waist  of  the  supplicant,  which  recurs  in 
four  out  of  the  seven  slabs.  It  may  yet  prove  to  answer  to  the 
description  of  *'  a  sort  of  serpent,"  which  is  recorded  as  twining 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  vision  who  was  "  dressed  like  thelnca." 
The  lion's  head  which  appears  in  the  drawing  to  cover  the  left  hand 
of  the  supplicant  and  the  fact  that  his  left  foot  only,  in  some  cases, 
wears  a  sandal,  are  important  and  interesting  features  to  which  I 
shall  revert  further  on. 

Without  attempting  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  truly  re- 
markable fact  that  a  bas-relief  exhumed  in  Guatemala  should  so 
strikingly  agree  with  a  description  preserved  in  a  Peruvian  tradi- 
tion, I  shall  merely  point  out  a  second  similar  though  much  less 
remarkable  case  of  agreement. 

Padre  Oliva  records  two  instances  in  which  a  **  roynl  eagle " 
figures  in  connection  with  members  of  the  Tnca  dynasty.  One  of 
these  relates  to  the  ancestors  of  Maneo  Capac,  the  reputed  founder 
of  Cuzco.  His  great-grandmother,  being  abandoned  by  her. hus- 
band, attempted  to  sacrifice  her  young  son  to  Pachacamac.  A 
royal  eagle  descended,  carried  him  away  in  his  talons  and  set  him 
down  in  an  island  off  the  Pacific  coast,  named  Guayan,  '*  because  it 
was  covered  with  willows."  Oliva  explains  this  tradition  as  a  fan- 
ciful way  of  recording  the  fact  tliat  the  youth's  life  was  probably 
endangered,  and  that  he  had  fled  and  taken  refuge  on  an  island. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  continent 
on  a  raft,  but  was  seized  by  hostile  people.  His  life  was,  how- 
ever, saved  by  the  daughter  of  a  chieftain  who  returned  with  him 
to  the  island.  Her  name  is  given  as  Ciguar,  a  word  strangely  like 
the  Nahuatl  Cihuatl  :=  woman.  She  bore  him  a  son  who  was  named 
Atau  (c/.  Ahau  and  Ahua  :=  Maya  and  Mexican  words  for  lord 
or  chief),  who  was,  in  time,  the  father  of  Manco  Capac,  the  re- 
puted founder  of  civilization  in  Peru.  AVhen  the  latter  was  a 
child  ''  an  eagle  approached  him  and  never  left  him."  In  view  of 
these  traditions  it  is  interesting  to  note  tliat,  on  two  of  the  Santa 
Lucia  bas-reliefs  figured  by  Habel  and  reproduced  l)y  Mr.  Her- 
mann Strcbel  in  pi.  ii,  fig.  13,  of  his  extremely  useful  and  com- 
prehensive monograph  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Santa  Lucia,  an  eagle 
is  represented  in  connection  with  a  figure  wearing  divine  insignia. 
On  one  of  the  seven  analogous  slabs  representing  a  personage 
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addressing  a  supplication  to  a  celestial  apparition,  a  large  eagle  or 
vulture  is  actually  sculptured  behind  the  supplicant,  being,  as  it 
were,  his  individual  totem  (Strebel,  PI.  ii,  fig.  5). 

A  drawing  of  a  part  of  another  slab  (Strebel,  PI.  ii,  fig.  13) 
displays  an  eagle  or  vulture  holding  in  his  beak  the  body  of  a 
bearded  personage  who  wears  a  neck  ornament  and  circular  ear 
pieces,  and  from  whose  head  two  serpents  liang.  This  last  detail 
associates  him  with  the  celestial  figure  which  usually  displays 
knotted  serpents  on  or  above  its  head,  suggesting  its  connection 
with  Quetzalcoatl ,  the  divine  title  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  also 
of  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  curious  to  find  in 
Peru  a  tradition  recording  that,  when  *'the  Pachacuti  Inca  Yupanqui 
undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Antisuyus  with  100,000  men,  their 
Huaca  sent  forth  fire  and  stopped  the  passage  with  a  fierce  ser- 
pent wliich  destroyed  many  people.  The  Inca  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  prayed  for  help  with  great  sorrow,  and  a  furious  eagle 
descended,  and  seizing  the  head  of  the  serpent  raised  it  on  liigh, 
and  then  hurled  it  to  the  ground.  In  memory  of  this  miracle  the 
Inca  ordered  a  snake  to  be  carved  in  stone  on  the  wall  of  a 
terrace  in  this  province,  which  was  called  Aucapirca.'*  When 
divested  of  all  fanciful  details,  the  foregoing  Peruvian  traditions 
seem  to  show  that  the  eagle  was  the  totem  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Incas  and  that  the  serpent  was  the  totem  of  a  tribe  which  was  con- 
quered by  the  Incas.  It  is  likewise  recorded  by  Padre  Oliva  that 
the  Inca  named  Mayta  Capac  Amaru  ordered  his  shield  to  be  painted 
with  weapons  and  a  serpent  :=  Amaru,  "  because  he  had  killed  one 
in  the  Andes  and  therefore  took  it  for  his  surname." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  Mexicanist  to  read  the  foregoing  texts 
without  recalling  that,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  there  is  an  unex- 
plained bas-relief  which  was  put  up  by  tlie  Spaniards  after  the 
Conquest  but  evidently  figures  a  native  tradition.  It  represents  an 
eagle  bearing  in  his  talons  a  personage,  wearing  a  diadem,  be- 
neatii  whom  is  a  group  of  native  weapons.*  The  arms  of  Mexico 
representing  an  eagle  holding  a  serpent  in  its  talons  and  resting  on 
a  cactus,  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment  and  recalls  the  Pe- 
ruvian tradition  of  the  eagle  of  the  Incas  conquering  the  serpent- 
totem  of  a  liostile  people. 

Striking  as  these  undeniable  resemblances  undoul)tedly  are,  they 

>  ThlH  h!\H  relief  is  reproiluced  In  vol.  Ill  of  the  Armies  del  Museo  Naclonal,  |».  302, 
aii'l  Is  ilisriissed  by  Hefior  Sanchez. 
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would  not,  by  themselves,  justify  the  immediate  conclusion  that  an 
actual  direct  connection  existed  between  the  Peruvian  traditions 
and  the  Guatemalan  and  Mexican  bas-reliefs  which  almost  seem 
to  illustrate  the  same  or  analogous  incidents.  At  the  same  time 
they  prove  that,  besides  their  sclieme  of  government,  the  Incas  liad 
certain  mytlis  or  traditions  in  common  with  the  civilized  tribes 
inhabiting  Central  America. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  situations  of  Cuzco  in  Peru 
and  Santa  Lucia  in  Guatemala  are  both  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast 
with  an  intervening  distance  of  about  27^  degrees  of  latitude. 
But  15  degrees,  however,  lie  between  the  northern  boundary  of  mod- 
ern Peru  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Nicaragua  where,  as  proven 
by  Buschmann,  innumerable  names  of  localities  in  the  Nahuatl 
language  testify  to  its  ancient  occupation  by  a  Naliuatl-speaking 
race. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  eminent  philologist  observed  how  the 
name  employed  to  designate  the  bamlK)o  bed  of  the  Cacique  Aga- 
teite,  in  Nicaragua,  "  barbacoa,**  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  wooden 
bed  or  litter  used  by  the  Inca  in  Peru  {op,  cit.  p.  756).  Busch- 
mann likewise  identified  the  word  galpon  =  great  hall  or  house. 
He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  '*  the  Quechua  word  jmmpa 
resembles  the  Mexican  amilpampn  ehecatl  r=  the  south  wind,  but 
the  Mexican  is  formed  by  the  affixes  pan  and  pa  and  the  Quechua 
substantive  means  an  even,  open  plain.  At  the  same  time  this 
meaning  and  form  could  be  derived  from  the  Mexican  affixes  " 
(Buschmann,  Ueber  Aztokische  Ortsnamen  nr,  7,  p.  627). 

Following  this  precedent  I  have  ventured  to  search  for  further 
resemblances  between  Nahuatl  and  Quechua  words,  and  one  of  the 
remarkable  results  I  obtained  was  the  discovery  that  the  well- 
known  Quechua  name  for  colonists  =:  Mitimaes,  the  meaning  of 
which,  in  Quechua,  is  not  forthcoming,  seems  to  be  connected  in 
sound  and  meaning  with  the  Nahuatl  Ce-mitime  =  sons  of  one 
mother  (Molina's  dictionary).  It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  how 
appropriate  this  designation  would  have  been  for  the  colonists  who 
invariably  founded  fresh  centres  of  civilization  on  the  plan  of  the 
central  metropolis.  A  brief  comparative  table,  the  result  of  an 
investigation  which  lays  no  claim  to  be  more  than  a  rudimentary 
atten)pt,  is  published  as  an  appendix  to  this  paper,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  stimulate  philologists  to  supersede  it  by  exhaustive 
studies  of  the  subject.  A  careful  examination  of  the  table  tends 
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to  prove  that  certain  Nahuatl,  Quecliua  and  Maya  woixls  had  a 
common  origin  and  shows  that  a  closer  connection  existed  between 
the  Nahuatl  and  Quechua  languages  than  between  Nahuatl  and 
Maya  or  the  Qnecluia  and  Maya. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  several  of  the  words  I  have 
tabulated.  At  present  1  would  draw  attention  to  an  analogy  which 
bears  directly  on  the  subject  of  this  paper  and  is  of  utmost  inter- 
est and  importance.  If  carefully  studied  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
title  "  Pacha  Yachachic,"  applied  in  Peru  to  the  Creator,  proves  to 
be  allied  in  sound  and  meaning  to  the  Mexican  title  Yaca-tecuh- 
tli,  "the  lord  who  guides  or  governs."  According  to  Sahagun,this 
was  *'  tiie  god  of  the  traders  or  traveller-merchants."  He  had 
five  divine  brothers  and  one  sister,  eacii  of  wiiich  was  separately 
worshipped  by  some  travellers,  whilst  otiiers,  on  their  safe  return 
from  distant  and  dangerous  expeditions,  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
whole  group  collectively.  I  leave  it  to  each  reader  to  make  his 
own  inference  as  to  whether  this  celestial  ''  traveller's  guide  "  with 
his  six  bretiiren  can  have  been  other  than  Polaris  and  Ursa  Minor. 
The  difTerence  in  the  magnitudes  of  this  constellation  would  natu- 
rally give  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  group  composed  of  individuals  of 
different  ages  and  sizes ;  the  '*  little  sister  "  probably  being  the 
smaller  of  the  four  intermediate  stars  of  the  constellation  and 
suggesting  tales  of  adventures  relating  to  the  mythical  sister  of 
six  brothers. 

It  is  superfluous  to  empliasize  how  natural  it  would  have  been 
to  olTer  a  thanksgiving  to  the  "  traveller's  star  "  on  returning  from 
a  distant  voyage,  but  I  will  point  out  that  for  coast  navigation  be- 
tween Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  and  Peru,  the  adoption  of  i'ohiris 
as  a  guide  was  and  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  navigation  north  and  south, 
along  a  sheltered  coast,  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  that  of  the 
coast-line  between  Gibraltar  and  Hamburg.  An  instructive  ex- 
ample of  primitive  navigation,  under  analogous  circumstances,  has 
been  communicated  to  nie,  from  personal  observation,  by  Com- 
mander Barber  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Native  traders,  who  navigate  north  and  south  in  small  crafts 
along  the  coast  between  Ceylon  and  Karashee,  still  use,  at  the 
present  day,  an  extremely  primitive  method  of  estimating  latitude, 
which  is  entirely  based  upon  observations  of  the  pole-star.  Their 
contrivance  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  four  inches  square,  through 
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which  a  hole  is  bored  and  a  piece  of  cord,  with  knots  at  intervals, 
is  passed.  The  square  is  held  at  arm's  length  and  the  end  of  the 
cord  is  held  to  the  point  of  the  navigator's  nose  in  a  horizontal 
line,  the  height  being  so  adjusted  that  the  pole-star  is  observed  in 
contact  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  piece  of  wood.  There  are  as 
many  knots  in  the  cords  as  there  are  ports  habitually  visited,  and 
according  to  the  length  of  the  cord  required  for  the  observation 
of  Polaris  in  the  said  position,  the  mariner  knows  to  which  port 
he  is  opposite. 

According  to  Sir  Clements  B.  Markham,'  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Peruvian  coast  fished  in  boats  made  of  inflated  sealskins. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  coast-tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  employed  boats  of  various  kinds  and  some  of  great  size. 
The  Mexican  tradition  relates  that  the  culture  hero  Quetzalcoatl  de- 
parted in  a  craft  he  had  constructed  and  which  is  designated  as  a 
coatlapechtli  =.  coa  =:  coatl  =  serpent  or  twin,  tlapechtli  =  raft. 
It  is  open  to  conjecture  whether  this  construction,  '*  in  which  he  sat 
himself  as  in  a  boat,"  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  double  or  twin 
raft,  or  a  boat  made  of  serpent  or  seal  (  ?)  skin.  In  order  to  form 
any  opinion,  the  name  for  seal  in  the  Nahuatl  and  other  languages 
spoken  by  the  coast  tribes  should  first  be  ascertained  and  com- 
pared with  the  native  names  for  serpent. 

The  Maya  colonists  wlio  founded  the  colony  on  the  Mexican 
coast,  and  arc  known  as  the  Huaxtecans,  are  described  as  having 
transported  themselves  thitlier  by  boats  from  Yucatan.  In  the  na- 
tive Codices  and  in  the  sculptured  bas-relief  at  Chichcn-Itza,  there 
are,  moreover,  illustrations  of  navigation  by  boats.  As  dej)endent 
upon  Polaris  as  their  East  Indian  colleagues  of  to-day,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  ancient  Mexican  traders  by  laud  or  sea  expressed 
their  gratitude  by  offerings  to  Polaris  and  Ursa  Minor. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Peru  and  examine  whether  there  is  any 
proof  that  the  ''  Teacher  or  Guide  of  the  World,"  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing of  the  Incas,  was  identical  with  the  '*  Lord  who  guides  '*  revered 
by  the  Mexican  navigators. 

I  have  already  demonstrated  that  in  ancient  America  the  native 
scheme  of  religion  and  government  was  but  tlic  natural  outcome 
of  certain  ideas  suggested  by  the  observation  of  Polaris  and  the 
circumpolar  constellations.  1  have  likewise  quoted  the  remarkable 
qualification  of  a  supreme  divinity  made  by  Inca  Yupancjui,  who 

»  Article  Peru,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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raised  a  temple  in  Cuzco  to  the  Creator  who,  superior  to  the  sun, 
could  rest  and  light  the  world  from  one  spot.  It  is  an  extremely 
important  and  significant  fact  that  the  principal  doorway  of  this 
temple  opened  to  the  north,*  and  that  the  *'  true  Creator  '*  is  alluded 
to  as  an  invisible  power,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  transmitted 
by  the  Incas  from  father  to  son.  Thus  Salcamayhua  records  that 
on  one  occasion  the  young  Inca  Ccapac  Yupanqui  exclaimed  "  I 
now  feel  that  there  is  another  Creator  of  all  things  [than  that 
worshipped  in  the  Andes],  as  my  father  Mayta  Ccapas  Inca  has 
indeed  told  me."*-^  Considering  that  in  the  latitude  of  Cuzco,  sit- 
uated as  it  is  14°  below  the  equator,  Polaris  is  invisible,  the  con- 
ditions thus  recorded  as  existing  in  Peru  are  exactly  those  which 
might  be  expected  to  exist  if  a  religion  founded  on  pole-star  wor- 
ship had  been  carried  southward  to  a  region  in  which  the  star  itself 
was  invisible.  The  orientation  of  the  temple  would  designate  the 
north  as  the  sacred  region  and  the  star-god  would  become  an  invisi- 
ble power  wliose  very  existence  would  have  become  traditional  and 
necessarily  be  accepted  on  faith  by  native-born  Peruvians  and  con- 
verted sun-  and  moon-worshippers. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  descendant  of  the  Incas  has  fur- 
nished us  with  actual  proof  that  the  Supreme  Creator  revered  at 
Cuzco  was  not  only  associated  with  a  star,  but  also  with  the  figure 
of  a  cross,  each  branch  of  wliich  terminated  in  a  star.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  native  chronicler  Salcamayhua  for  some  extremely 
curious  drawings,  which  are  reproduced  here  from  his  account  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Peru.^  hi  treating  of  the  primitive  astronomy 
in  America  in  my  special  paper  on  the  native  calendar,  I  shall  refer 
to  these  in  greater  detail.  For  my  present  purpose  it  suffices  to 
designate  the  following  figures. 

Salcamayhua  records  that  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  Empire, 
Manco  Capac,  ordered  the  smiths  to  make  a  flat  plate  of  fine  gold, 
of  oval  shape,  which  was  set  up  as  an  image  of  the  Creator  (op, 
cit.  p.  76).  The  Inca  Mayta  Ccapac,  ''who  despised  all  created 
things,  including  the  sun  and  moon,"  and  *'  ordered  his  people  to 
pay  no  honour  to  tliem,"  caused  the  plate  to  be  renewed  which  his 
"  great  grandfather  had  put  up,  fixing  it  afresh  in  the  place  where 


•  Garcllaao  dc  la  Vej?a,  The  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Iiiojih,  llakluyt  etl.  vol.  I, 
p.  270. 
»  Rites  and  Lawn  of  the  Incan,  ed.  Hakluyt,  p.  86. 
•^  Rlten  and  La\v»  of  the  Incati,  ed.  Hakluyt,  pp.  77,  H4. 
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it  had  been  before.  He  rebuilt  the  '  house  of  gold  *  aud  they 
say  that  he  caused  things  to  be  placed  round  the  plate,  whicli  I  have 
shown,  that  it  may  be  seen  what  these  heathens  thought."  The  cen- 
tral figure  on  this  plate  consists  of  the  oval  image  of  the  Creator, 
fig.  48,  c.  Close  to  its  right  are  images  designated  by  the  text  as 
representing  the  sun  and  morning  star.  To  the  left  are  the  moon 
and  the  evening  star.  Above  the  oval  and  touching  it,  is  a  group 
of  five  stars  forming  a  cross,  with  one  star  in  the  centre.  Be- 
low it  is  a  cross  figure  formed  by  lines  uniting  four  stars.  In 
this  case,  instead  of  being  in  the  middle,  the  fifth  star  is  attached 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  oval,  which  is  designated  as  '*  the  image  of 
Uiracocha  Pacha-Yachachic,  the  teacher  of  the  World."  Outside 
of  the  plate  is  what  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  explain  more 
clearly  the  relative  positions  of  the  group  of  five  stars  to  the  oval 
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plate  (fig.  48,  a).  It  represents  the  ovnl  and  one  star  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  cross  formed  by  four  stars.  The  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  whether  the  group  of  five  stars  forming  a  cross  may 
not  represent  the  Southern  Cross,  j)opularly  called  the  pole-star  of 
the  south  and  which  consists  of  four  principal  stars,  one  of  which 
is  of  the  first  and  two  of  the  second  magnitude.  This  possibility 
opens  out  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  and  calls  for  the  statement  of  the 
following  facts,  which  I  quote  from  Amedee  Guillemin's  Handbook 
of  Popular  Astronomy,  edited  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer  and  revised 
by  Richard  A.  Proctor.* 

"  In  [our]  enumeration  of  the  circumpolar  constellations  of  the 
South,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  stars  situated  at  the  Pole  itself. 
The  reason  is  simple;  there  are  none  deserving  mention,  and  witli 
the  exception  of  one  star  in  Hydraj,  none  approach  the  third  mag- 

'TheHcavoDrt    .    .    .    London.    Rlchurd  Bcntluy  and  Son.    iy«l.    pp.  287-289. 
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nitude.  There  is  uol  theu,  in  the  southern  sky,  any  star  analogous 
to  Polaris  in  the  northern  heavens."  M.  Guillemin  proceeds  to 
explain,  however,  that  this  poverty  of  the  polar  regions  is  singu- 
larly compensated  for  by  the  stars  of  the  equatorial  zone.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  primitive  astronomers  or  their  descend- 
ants, who  had  been  reared  in  a  knowledge  of  the  northern  Polaris 
and  of  the  periodical  motion  of  the  circumpolar  constellations, 
should  continue  their  observations  in  whatever  latitude  they  found 
themselves.  It  seems  possible  that  they  may  have  observed  the 
Southern  Cross  and  recognized  its  closeness  to  the  pivot  or  centre 
of  rotation ;  but  from  personul  experience  and  observation  I  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  this  constellation  could  never  have  produced 
upon  primitive  rilan  the  powerful  impression  caused  by  Ursa  Major 
and  Cassiopeia  revolving  around  Polaris.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  conclude  to  what  extent  the  ancient  Peruvians  revered  the 
Southern  Cross.  It  suflices  for  the  present  to  establish  the  incon- 
trovertible facts  tliat  the  image  of  the  motionless  Creator,  set  up 
by  the  Incas,  was  associated  with  stars  and  with  the  cross  and  that 
the  door  of  the  Cuzco  Temple,  where  this  image  was  kept,  faced 
the  north,  the  direction  whence,  according  to  native  traditions,  the 
culture-heroes  had  come  to  Peru. 

The  following  data  furnish  further  important  proof  that  cer- 
tain peculiar  ideas,  symbols  and  metaphors  were  held  in  common 
by  the  civilizations  of  Peru,  Central  America  and  Mexicos  Re- 
turning to  the  bas-relief  (fig.  47),  I  recur  to  an  interesting  feature, 
which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  namely,  that  the  left  arm  of 
the  personage  terminates  in  a  tiger's  or  puma's  head.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  peculiarity  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  native 
historian  Ixtlilxochitl  cites  his  illustrious  ancestor  and  namesake, 
the  Ome  Tochtli  Ixtlilxochitl  of  Texcoco,  as  addressing  his  young 
son  Nezalhualcoyotl  as  "  my  dearly  beloved  son,  tiger's  arm."'  As 
the  young  prince  is  referred  to  in  the  same  chapter  as  "  the  boy 
Acolmizlli  [=  tiger's  arm]  Nezalhualcoyotl,"  it  is  obvious  that  the 
metaphor  constituted  a  title  preceding  the  actual  name.  It  was 
Nezalhual-coyotl  who  instituted  tlie  worship  of  Tloquenahuaque, 
the  true  Creator,  and  discountenanced  human  sacrifices. 

If  the  other  analogous  Santa  Lucia  slabs  be  also  examined  it 
will  be  seen  that  although  the  positions  of  the  bodies  and  arms 
vary,  and  the  form  of  the  head  is  dilFerent  in  each  instance,  it  is 

1  Iligtoriu  Chiohimt'ca,  chap.  xix. 
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invariably  the  left  arm  that  terininateB  iu  the  individual  emblem. 
This  sort  of  consecration  of  the  left  hand  seems  particularly  sig- 
nificant for  the  following  reason  :  Padre  AnelloOliva  records  that 
the  Inca  Yupanqui,  the  founder  of  Cuzco  and  the  same  whose  vis- 
ion agrees  so  strangely  with  the  bas-relief,  was  surnanied  Lloque  = 
the  left-handed,*  and  was  noted  for  having  visited  the  whole  em- 
pire three  times.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous,  and  he  left 
a  recoixi  as  a  conqueror  and  builder.  He  likewise  sent  his  son . 
Mayta-Capac  to  visit  the  whole  empire,  accompanied  by  sages  and 
councillors.  I  recall  here  it  was  Yupanqui  who  proclaimed  to  the 
sun- worshippers  of  Peru,  the  existence  and  superiority  of  an  im- 
nmtable  Creator. 

I  have  already  shown  how,  in  Peru,  it  was  a  dictum  that  the 
upper  division  of  the  empire  was  to  bear  the  same  ideal  relation 
to  the  lower  as  that  of  an  elder  brother  to  a  younger  or  a  right 
hand  to  the  left.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  infer  that,  on  cere- 
monial occasions  when  it  is  recorded  that  the  Hanan  Cuzco  and 
Hurin  Cuzco  people  were  stationed  at  either  side  of  the  Inca,  the 
Hanan  or  chieftains  constituting  the  nobility  were  to  his  right  and 
the  Hurin  people  or  lower  class,  to  his  left. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  it  is  a  passage  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Cakchiquels,  the  people  now  inhabiting  the  region  of  Guatemala 
where  the  Santa  Lucia  bas-reliefs  were  found,  that  contains  the 
clearest  statement  regarding  the  division  of  a  tribe  into  two  classes 
and  the  relative  positions  assigned  to  each  of  these,  according  to 
ceremonial  usage.  The  passage  relates:  '*  We,  the  13  divisions 
of  warriors,  and  the  seven  tribes  ...  we  came  to  the  en- 
closure of  Tulan,  and  coming,  gave  our  tribute.  The  seven  tribes 
were  drawn  up  in  order  on  the  left  of  Tulan.  On  the  rijiht  hand, 
were  arranged  the  warriors.  Firstly,  the  tribute  was  taken  from 
the  seven  tribes,  next  from  the  warriors."^ 

1  In  Qucctiua  the  left  haiKi  was  named  lloiiue  maqiii  and  the  ri^ht,  i)an:i  niatiui. 
In  tlie  ChlncliavHuyo  dialect  of  Queehua  tlie  left  hand  wan  hl<:h(>c  niaqiil  and  the 
right,  allaucay  nuKjui    (Vocabulario  Pa<Ire  -Juan  de  Fiffueredo). 

-  AnnaiH  of  the  Cakchiqueln.  Lliirary  of  Aboriginal  Literature,  vol.  vi,  1>.  (J.  Itrln 
ton,  p.  71.  It  \»  a  Htrlklug  coincidence  which  further  excavationn  may  however  de 
Htroy,  that  seven  similar  upiight  slabB  were  found  at  vSanta  Lucia,  hIx  complete  onen 
of  which  exhibit  IndlvidualH  whose  left  liandH  bear  special  marks.  What  in  more, 
these  ll>?ureH  are  ac<'.ompanled  by  animals  which  agree  with  a  native  chronicle  quoted 
by  Dr.  Otto  Stoll  {op.  cit.  p.  6).  According  to  this  some  of  the  totems  or  marks  of 
dignity  worn  by  certain  Qulch<>  chieftains  were  representations  of  pumas,  ocelots  and 
vultures.  It  is,  perhaps,  perml88ll)le  to  advance  the  hypothesis  that  the  personages 
on  the  slabs  are  representatives  of  the  seven  tribes  and  display  their  totemlc  devices. 
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Buschmnnn  has  recorded  the  interesting  fact  that,  in  Nahuatl, 
the  right  hand  is  designated  as  "  the  good,  clever  or  wise  "  =  yec- 
niaitl  or  maj-ectli,  also  ina  imatca  or  nia-nematca  (from  yectli  = 
good  and  iniati  =  lo  be  clever  or  wise).  Molina's  dictionary  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  following  Nahuatl  names  for  the  left  hand,  etc. 
Opoch  maitl 

1  »ft  I  •     1    ^l^^^'^*"*^  =  I  ^'-  ^^  ^^  something  with 
Opochuia        )      the  left  hand. 
Topuchcopa,  the  left,  at  the  left  hand, 
or  side. 

In  Mexico  the  tott^nic  lord  of  the  chase  was  named  Opochtli. 
The  much-discussed  name  Huitzil-opochtli  is  considered  by  some  to 
signify  '*  the  left  handed  humming-bird." 

The  foregoing  proves  that  in  Peru,  Guatemala  and  Mexico  a 
caste-division  was  associated  with  left-handedness  and  that  the 
expression  "left-handed"  was  employed  as  an  honorific  or  dis- 
tinctive title.  It  is  obvious  that  before  reaching  the  point  when 
the  left  hand  would  be  invested  by  a  distinctive  mark,  as  in  the 
Santa  Lucia  bas-reliefs,  the  above  ideas  must  have  been  prevalent 
for  a  very  long  time. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  striking  similarity  of  ideas 
survives  amongst  the  Zuni  Indians  of  to-day. 

As  to  the  native  tiger's  liead  (puma  or  ocelot?)  we  find  that  it 
is  the  chief  symbol  of  the  central  human  figure  on  the  great  mono- 
lithic doorway  of  Tiahuanaco,  Peru,  a  fact  which  testifies  to  a 
further  community  of  thought. 

I  would  ndd  n  cuuple  uf  observations  which  hcciii  to  Indicate  that  the  language  of 
the  people  who  sculptured  and  set  up  the  Santa  Lucia  slabs  was  Nahuatl.  In  the  first 
caue  on  the  Iohk  ahib,  figured  by  M.  Herman  Strebel  as  No.  11,  :v  chioftain  In  a  recum- 
bent position  in  conferring  with  a  personage  masked  as  a  deer.  The  date  Is  Mmlp- 
tured  on  this  Mlab,  recalling  ttie  Mexican  method  of  figuring  numerals  and  indicates 
that  a  historical  event  is  tieing  recorded. 

The  Naliuatl  word  for  deer  1h  ma/.atl  and  we  know  ttiat  the  Mazahuas,  or  "  deer- 
people  "  is  tlie  nan)e  of  a  native  trit)e  which  inhabits  to  this  day  the  coast  region  of 
Guatemala.  A  town  named  Ma/.atenango  ^  the  capital  or  mother-city  of  the  Maza- 
liuas  lic8  tietween  the  lake  of  Atitlan  and  tlie  coast  (tenan smother  of  somebody; 
tenamitl  =  walled  city).  A  Hniall  village  named  Ma/.ahuat  also  lies  farther  south  and 
inlaml  on  the  Lempa  river,  in  San  Salvador.  On  one  of  the  upright  slabs  two  sculp. 
tured  head:*  reHcmbiing  dogs'  heads  are  enclosed  in  circles.  The  Nahuatl  name  for 
dog  is  itxcuintl;  and  n  town  of  the  same  name,  corrupted  to  Kscuintla,  lies  between 
tlie  latitude  of  Amatltlan  and  the  coast  of  Guatemala,  at  about  the  same  distance  In- 
land as  the  town  of  .Maxa  tenango.  As  both  places  were  within  easy  reach  from  Santa 
Lucia,  it  seems  possible  that  the  slabs  may  refer  to  some  conquest  or  agreement  made 
with  the  "  deer  and  dog  people."  At  all  events  the  agreement  Is  worth  noting  as  a 
hint  for  future  research. 
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This  central  figure  exhibits  two  tigers*  heads  on  each  shoulder 
and  six  around  its  head,  disposed  as  rays  and  interspersed  with 
what  resemble  drops  of  water.  The  transveree  ornament  carved 
on  the  breast  exhibits  four  divisions,  each  of  which  terminates 
with  a  tiger's  head.  Four  similar  heads,  looking  upwards,  are  on 
the  central  decoration  beneath  the  figure  and  the  broad  band  at  the 
base  terminates  in  two  large  tigers*  heads.  What  is  more,  on 
the  fragment  of  a  finely  carved  hollow  stone  object,  which  is  pre- 
served at  the  British  Museum  and  was  found  at  Tiahuauaco  by 
Mr.  Richard  Inwards,  there  are  the  finest  representations  of  the 
swastika  which  have  as  yet  been  found  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, and  each  of  its  bmnches  terminates  in  a  tiger's  head,  resem- 
bling those  sculptured  on  the 
monolithic  doorway.  The  frag- 
ment consists  of  the  half  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  top 
or  handle  of  a  staff  or  sceptre. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  C.  U.  Read  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  a  rubbing  of  the 
carved  fragment  and  for  the  per- 
mission to  reproduce  it  here  (lig. 
49).  The  central  swastika  is  angular  and  its  form  recalls  that  of  the 
Mexican  Calendar  swastika  (fig.  9).  At  each  side  of  it  are  por- 
tions of  what  originally  were  two  rounded  swastikas,  which  also  ter- 
minate in  tigers*  heads.  These  and  the  size  of  the  fragment  seem  to 
justify  the  inference  that  another  square  swastika  was  originally 
sculptured  on  the  op[)Osite  side,  making  two  rounded  and  two 
square  swastikas  in  all. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this 
fragment,  for  it  proves  to  us  that  in  Tiahuauaco,  the  swastika 
was  a  sacred  symbol.  Its  association  with  the  puma  or  ocelot, 
links  it  to  the  central  figure  on  the  monolithic  doorway  and,  possi- 
bly, connects  this  with  the  Mexican  identification  of  the  ocelot 
with  the  Ursa  Major,  with  **the  lord  who  walks  around,"  or  the 
lord  of  the  underworld,  Tezcatlipoca.  The  two  forms  of  swastika 
seem  to  testify  that,  in  Tiahuauaco  also,  the  idea  of  the  Above 
and  Below  prevailed  and  that  the  angular  form  symbolized  the  sub- 
division of  the  earth  and  the  rounded  one  that  of  the  heavens. 
The  rows  of  personages  sculptured  on  the  doorway  at  each  side 
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of  and  faciug  the  central  figure  seem  to  indicate  tliat  this  com- 
memorates an  establishment  of  tribal  organization. 

The  distribution  of  the  sculptured  figures  is  as  follows : 


8  figures  =  2X4 
8  figures  =  2X4 
8  figures  =2X4 


Central 
6X  4 

figure. 


8  figures 
8  figures 
8  figures. 


The  figures  on  the  upper  row  to  the  right  and  left,  making  six- 
teen in  all,  are  all  alike  —  so  are  the  sixteen  figures  on  the  second 
and  the  sixteen  on  the  thiixl  rows. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  all  the  insignia  which  characterize 
the  figures  on  each  of  the  three  rows,  I  refer  the  render  to  the 
magnificent  plates  contained  in  Drs.  Stiibel  and  Uhle's  monu- 
mental work  on  the  Ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,  and  merely  note  that 
each  figure  in  the  uppermost  row  exhibits  a  bird's  head  in  front  of 
its  head-dress.  All  figures  in  the  second  row  are  completely 
masked  as  condors.  In  the  third  row  a  tiger's  head  decorates  each 
head-dress.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  whilst  the  birds'  and  tigers* 
heads  designate  their  wearers  as  heads  or  chieftains,  these  emblems 
strikingly  coincide  with  the  classification  of  the  highest  Mexican 
warriors  into  two  divisions,  known  as  "  the  ocelots  and  the  eagles." 
ir  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  number  of  emblems  or  figures 
and  their  distribution  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  case,  that  the  cen- 
tral figure  exhibits  on  his  person  twelve  tigers'  heads  in  all,  i.  e.,  six 
on  his  head,  two  on  each  arm  and  two  on  his  breast-plate.  Six- 
teen chieftains  exhibit  the  same  emblem  and  the  carved  fragment 
with  the  swastika  appears  to  have  originally  exhibited  sixteen 
tigers'  heads,  distributed  into  homogenous  groups  of  four. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  forty-eight  figures  on  the  doorway 
are  first  divided  into  two  groups  of  twenty-four  by  being  placed  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  central  figure.  Each  division  of  twenty- 
four  is  grouped  as  3X8,  which  is  also  6X4,  and  yielding  a 
total  of  12  X  4  or  4  X  12  figures. 

Curiously  enough  the  number  12  coincides  not  only  with  the  num- 
ber of  heads  exhibited  by  the  central  figure,  but  the  entire  bas- 
relief  offers  a  certain  agreement  with  the  numerical  divisions  of 
Cuzco  which  I  have  summarized  as  having  been  divided  into  two 
halves  and  four  quarters  and  subdivided  into  12  wards,  the  names 
of  which  doubtlessly  corresponded  with  those  of  their  inhabitants. 
Personally  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  the  purpose  of  the  Tia- 
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huanaco  bas-relief  was  to  establish  a  certain  tribal  organization 
and  impose  certain  distinctive  insignia  upon  each  tribe.  The  in- 
ference that  each  sculptured  figure  was  differentiated  from  the  other 
by  being  painted  in  various  colors  is  justified  by  Molina's  account, 
already  cited,  that  ^'  in  Tiahuanaco  the  *  Creator '  had  his  chief 
abode,  hence  the  superb  edifices  in  that  place,  on  which  edifices 
were  painted  many  dresses  of  Indians  .  .  .  thus  each  nation 
uses  the  dress  with  which  they  invest  their  huaca  and  they  say  that 
the  first  that  was  born  [in  Tiahuanaco]  was  there  turned  into  stones, 
others  say  that  the  first  of  their  lineages  were  turned  into  falcons, 
condors  and  other  animals  and  birds." 

It  is  with  deference,  however,  that  I  submit  my  conclusion  and 
refer  the  question  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Drs.  StiJbel  and 
Uhle  and  Mr.  Bandelier,  whose  attainments  and  exhaustive  re- 
searches in  the  region  of  Tiahuanaco  qualify  them  to  utter  a  final 
judgment  upon  this  interesting  subject.  According  to  Dr.  Max 
Uhle  the  civilization  established  at  Tiahuanaco  antedates  that  of 
the  Ineas.  It  may  yet  be  proven  that  whilst  Tiahuanaco  was  set- 
tled in  remote  times  by  colonists  from  the  North,  the  Inca  civiliza- 
tion was  due  to  a  later  migration.  It  certainly  appears  that,  in 
Tiahuanaco  and  Cuzco,  the  identical  fundamental  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment and  organization  prevailed. 

I  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  point  out  that  in  Mexico  and  Yuca- 
tan and  Central  America  there  are  also  monuments  exhibiting  mul- 
tiples of  12  and  4  and  also  16  chieftains.  Meanwhile  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  here  briefly,  some  analogies  to  Mexican  and  Maya 
antiquities  found  in  Peru. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Sir  Clements  I).  Markham,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  kind  permission  to  re- 
produce here  a  hasty  drawing  he  made,  in  1853,  of  a  gold  phuiue 
(size  o^jj  inches)  found  in  Cuzco  (fig.  50).  It  was  then  in  Lima, 
being  the  property  of  the  President  of  Peru,  General  Echerrique. 
This  curious  relic  exhibits  the  image  of  a  monstrous  face  sur- 
rounded by  a  baud  with  subdivisions  containing  various  signs.  The 
plaque  was  looked  upon  by  its  owner  as  a  Calendar,  but  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  after  studying  its  subdivisions  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining their  agreement  with  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  Peruvian 
year,  preferred  to  let  his  notes  on  the  subject  remain  unpublished, 
not  having  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject.  I  am 
permitted,  however,  to  state  that  Sir  Clements  Markham  specially 
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noted  the  resemblance  of  a  sign,  which  is  represented  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  central  figure  and  recurs  four  times  on  the  encircling  band, 
to  the  well-known  Maya  glyph  ahau  =  chief,  lord. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  cursive  representation  of  a  human  head  and 
moreover  resembles  those  figured  on  the  garment  of  a  gigantic  red 
sandstone  statue  found  at  Ak-Kapana  and  figured  in  Sti'ibel  and 
Uhle's  Tiahuanaco.  On  this  garment  the  heads  alternate  with 
squares  and  form  a  close  design.  This  resembbince  between  the 
conventional  faces  on  this  archaic  statue  and  those  on  the  gold 
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plaque  has  made  mc  attach  more  importance  to  the  latter  and  at 
all  events  regard  it  as  preserving  ancient  native  symbolism.  In 
connection  with  these  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  plaque  itself 
offers  a  certain  resemblance  to  well-known  Mexican  calendars,  the 
centre  of  which  usually  exhibits  a  face  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
band  with  day  or  month  signs.  It  is  remarkable  that  above  each 
eye  tliore  are  four  dots,  especially  as  the  Quechua  word  for  eye  = 
naui  is  homonymous  with  the  Nahuatl  numeral  fouri=  nahui,  and 
this  is  so  constantly  associated  with  an  eye  in  the  Mexican  sign 
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Nahul  ollin  =  four  movements  (c/.  fig.  2).  As  strange  a  coinci- 
dence as  this  is  furnished  by  the  mark  on  the  forehead  of  the  image, 
not  because  the  latter  resembles  the  sect  mark  of  the  Vishnu  wor- 
shippers, but  because  it  offers  a  marked  analogy  to  the  Mexican 
Acatl  sign  which  is  frequently  carved  or  painted  as  a  cane  stand- 
ing in  a  square  receptacle  with  recurved  ends.  I  am  strongly 
tempte<i  to  interpret  this  symbol  according  to  the  native  mode  of 
thought,  as  signifying  the  centre,  the  union  of  the  Al)Ove  and  Be- 
low and  to  regartl  the  upper  part  of  the  face  itself  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Above,  the  heaven,  with  its  two  eyes  (the  Moon  and 
Sun),  whilst  the  lower  part  and  teeth,  ns  in  Mexico,  signified  the 
Below,  the  earth  and  underworld.  By  means  of  the  head  on  each 
cheek  and  the  number  four  over  each  eye,  the  dual  and  quadruple 
rulerships  of  the  empire  could  well  have  been  expressed.  Post- 
poning a  more  thorough  study  of  the  gold  plaque,  I  merely  note 
here  that  it  exhibits  curious  analogies  not  only  to  Maya  but  also 
to  Mexican  symbolism. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  furnished  by  a  possibly 
modern  but  curious  small  silver  pendant  of  unquestionably  native 
workmanship.  It  is  preserved  at  the  Ethnographical  Museum  at 
Vienna  and  is  figured  in  the  Report  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Americanists  which  was  held  at  Berlin  in  1888  (pi.  i,  fig.  4,  p. 
1)(>).  Reputed  to  be  from  Cuzco,  it  represents  a  figure  of  the  sun 
surrounded  by  eight  straight  and  intermediate  undulating  rays. 
Two  serpents  are  figured  beneath  the  sun  ;  their  bodies  extend 
across  tlie  pendant  and  tlieir  heads  with  open  jaws  almost  meet  in 
the  centre.  A  figure,  wearing  a  peculiar  head-dress,  is  kneeling 
in  worship  beneath  the  symbols,  which  undoubtedly  recall  the  Mexi- 
can mode  of  representing  two  serpents  meeting,  as  on  the  Calendar 
Stone  of  Mexico,  for  instance. 

As  I  am  tracing  analogies  at  present,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
rea<ler  lo  compare  the  symbols  figured  and  designated  by  Salcamay- 
hua  as  that  of  the  earth  (see  his  fig.  c,  pi.  i.xvi)  with  the  sacred 
vase  from  the  Maya  MS.  (his  fig.  ii,  pi.  i.ix)  and  the  form  of  the 
Peruvian  symbol  for  the  sea  (his  fig.  e,  pi  lxvi)  with  the  peculiar 
Mexican  shell  ornament  (fig.  1,  no.  10).  Insullicient  though  the 
above  analogies  may  seem  in  themselves,  they  are  valuable  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  data  presented  and  strengthen  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  same  symbolism  prevailed  in  Peru  an  in  Central 
America,  Yucatan  and  Mexico. 
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Let  US  now  rapidly  journey  northwards  from  Peru  to  these  coun- 
tries and  briefly  record  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
ideas  and  quadruplicate  form  of  government  wliich  we  may  en- 
counter en  route.  In  the  elevated  i)lains  of  Bogota  we  find  positive 
proof  that  the  Muyscas  held  the  same  ideas  as  their  southern  and 
northern  neighbors.  Their  culture  hero,  Bochica  or  Ida-can- zas, 
was  tlie  personification  of  the  Above  and  of  its  symbol,  tlie  Sun, 
whilst  his  wife  was  Chia,  a  name  suspiciously  like  Quilla,  the  Que- 
chua  for  moon.  He  was  high-priest  and  ruler  but  counselled  the 
Muyscas  to  elect  one  of  themselves,  a  chief  named  Hunc-Ahua,  to 
be  their  Za-que  or  civil  ruler.  Ida-can-zas  instituted  the  Calendar 
and  taught  the  Mu^  seas  to  appoint  four  chiefs  of  tribes  whose 
names  or  titles  are  recorded  as  Gameza,  Bnsbanca,  Pesca  and 
Toca.  The  institution  of  a  dual  government  is  indicated  by  the 
record  that  the  high-priest  dwelt  at  the  sacred  town  Aura  ca  and 
the  Za-que  at  Tunja. 

It  is  extremely  curious  to  notice  that  Ida-can-zas,  in  Bogota,  did 
precisely  what  Cortes  found  it  expedient  to  do  after  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico.  The  latter  assumed  the  supreme  rulership  over  the 
nobility,  became  the  **  lord  of  Heaven  "  and  instituted  a  native 
chieftain,  bearing  a  female  title,  as  his  coadjutor,  the  lord  of  the 
earth,  and  the  ruler  of  the  people  of  the  lower  class. 

It  may  be  worth  making  the  passing  remark  that  the  title  of  the 
Muysca  culture-hero  contains  the  word  "  can  "  and  thus  recalls  the 
Maya  Kukulcan  and  that  the  title  Za-que  offers  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  Maya  title  Chac,  whilst  the  name  Hunc-ahua  seems 
strangely  similar  to  Hun-ahau  which  in  Maya  would  signify  *'  one 
lord."  It  is  for  Muysca  scholars  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  above  titles  and  name. 

Regretting  the  lack  of  time  and  documents  which  have  pre- 
vented me  from  obtaining  further  data  I  now  return  to  Guatemala 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Santa  Lucia  bas-reliefs.  Referring  to  the 
introduction  to  their  Annals'  we  learn  that  the  Cakchiquel  tribe 
was  but  one  of  four  allied  nations,  each  of  which  had  its  capital, 
named  Teepan,  as  follows : 

Nations.  Capitals. 

Cakchiquel  =         Teepan  Quauhtemallan, 

(Juiche  *'       Utatlan, 

Tzutuhil  "       Atitlan, 


Akalial  ''       Tezolotlan. 

1  Kd.  Hrlnton.    Library  of  AlK>riginal  literature,  p.  13. 
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According  to  Mr:  A.  P.  Maudslay's  authoritative  statement, 
these  nations  were  engaged  in  warfare  against  each  other  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  Tezolotlan  was  termed  the  "  tierra  dc 
guerra  "  the  land  of  war,  and  the  precise  locality  of  its  tecpan  or 
former  capital  has  not  been  traced,  althougli  it  seems  to  liave  been 
close  to  Rabinal  or  in  the  valley  of  that  name. 

It  is  well  known  that,  under  the  rulership  of  Tizoc,  the  Mexicans 
extended  their  conquests  into  Guatemala.  Buschmann  has,  more- 
over, proven  tliat  the  foregoing  names  of  the  capitals,  of  what  were 
at  one  time  four  provinces,  are  pure  Nahuatl,  which  fact  establishes 
the  existence  of  Nahua  supremacy  in  these  regions. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  one  of  the  Santa  Lucia  slabs  seems  to 
commemorate  the  existence  of  a  central  rulership  and  that  of  the 
four  quarters.  It  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  StrebeFs  publication  already 
cited  and  represents  a  central  personage  holding  a  head  and  a  tec- 
patl,  whilst  four  lesser  personages,  each  carrying  a  head,  are  fig- 
ured as  walking  away  in  four  opposed  directions.  As,  according 
to  native  symbolism,  the  head  is  the  symbol  for  chieftain  this  slab 
seems  to  commemorate  the  establishment  and  at  all  events  testifies 
to  the  existence  in  Guatemala  of  the  scheme  of  government  now 
so  familiar. 

In  their  Annals,  the  Cakchiquels  record,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
that  they  carried  their  tribute  to  **  the  enclosure  of  Tulan,"  a  desig- 
nation which  supports  my  inference,  previously  maintained,  that 
Tulan  was  derived  from  the  Maya  tulum,  =  a  fortification,  an 
enclosed  place  or  that  which  is  entire,  whole,  etc.,  and  applied 
always  to  the  metropolis  of  a  state. 

An  ancient  Cakchiquel  legend  relates,  moreover,  that,  according 
to  the  *'  ancient  men,"  there  had  been  four  Tiilans  :  one  in  the  oast, 
one  in  the  north,  one  in  the  west  and  one  '*  where  the  god  dwells.'* 
This  would  obviously  liave  been  situated  towards  the  south  in  order 
to  accord  with  the  general  scheme.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
record  testifies  to  the  existence  of  an  extremely  ancient  state  which 
starting  from  one  metropolis  had  gradually  develo])ed  into  four 
great  Tullans,  to  one  of  which  the  four  tecpans  of  Guatemala 
pertained.  The  fact  that  the  Spaniards  found  the  four  nations 
living  close  together,  with  capitalsor  tecpans  bearing  Nahuatl  names 
and  in  constant  warfare  with  each  other,  seems  to  indicate  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  ancient  metropolis  or  rullan  by  their  Moxi- 
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can  conquerors  and  the  consequent  disintegration  of  their  former 
government  J 

The  Mendoza  Codex  teaches  us  that  when  the  Mexicans  con- 
quered a  land  they  first  burnt  and  utterly  destroyed  the  teocallis 
situated  in  the  heart  of  its  central  capital.  They  rased  this  to 
the  ground,  and  carried  off  to  their  own  metropolis  the  totemic 
images  of  the  rulers  of  the  tribe.  The  barbarous  institution  of 
human  sacrifice,  which  was  only  practised  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
Mexicans  when  the  necessity  to  obtain  more  plentiful  food  supplies 
for  their  rapidly  increasing  population  forced  them  to  become  a 
nation  of  w:irriors  and  conquerors,  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
adopted  as  a  fear-inspiring,  symbolical  rite  commemorating  the 
conquest  and  destruction  of  an  integral  government. 

The  victim,  usually  a  chieftain  taken  prisoner  in  warfare  and 
clad  with  his  insignia  and  the  raiment  of  his  people,  was  stretched 
on  the  stone  of  sacrifice  and,  figuratively  speaking,  represented 
his  country  and  its  four  quarters.  The  tearing  out  of  his  heart  by 
the  high-priest,  armed  with  the  tecpatl,  the  emblem  of  supreme 
authority,  signified  the  destruction  of  the  independent  life  of  his 
tribe  as  much  as  did  the  burning  of  the  teocalli,  and  of  its  capital. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  horrible  custom  of  annually  sacrific- 
ing one  or  more  representatives  of  each  conquered  tribe,  had  been 
adopted  as  a  means  of  upholding  the  assumed  authority,  inspiring 
awe  and  terror  and  impressing  the  realization  of  conquest  and  utter 
subjection.  It  is  known  that  sometimes  a  member  of  a  conquered 
tribe  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  a  victim  in  order  to  release  his 
people  from  their  obligation,  and  thus  earned  for  himself  immor- 
tality. 

An  insight  into  the  native  association  of  ideas  is  afforded  by 
Sahagun's  note  that  the  lord  or  chieftain  was  "  the  heart  of  his 
Pueblo,"  which  means  town  as  well  as  population.  The  death 
of  the  sacrificed  chief,  therefore,  actually  conveyed  the  idea  of  the 
destruction  of  the  tribal  government  to  his  vanquished  subjects. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  subsequent  partition  of  portions 

'  It  Ih  to  the  Hiiporior  authority  of  my  diHtinguiHhed  nnd  highly  esteemed  coUcngues 
DiH.  otto  StoU  nnd  Carl  Sapper  that  I  oubnilt  the  above  coiiHldcrations.  It  may  be 
poHutble  for  the  latter  cnthtiHiaHtlc  explorer  and  for  Dr.  (lustavo  Elnen,  who  iHContln- 
iilng  his  valuable  researches  In  (luatemala,  to  determine  the  locality  of  the  ancient 
TuUan,  which  nhould,  I  iuia<;ine,  be  nout^ht  for  in  a  region  where  the  land  inhabited 
by  the  Four  N.itiouM  would  ('(Uiverge  and  at  a  point  almost  e(iuidi8tiint  from  the  Four 
Tec  pans. 
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of  his  dead  body  amongst  the  priesthood  and  their  ritual  canni- 
balism did  not  signify  the  absorption  of  the  conquered  population 
into  the  communal  life  of  their  victors.  The  preservation  of  the 
victim's  skull  on  the  Tzompantli,  as  a  register  of  the  conquest  of 
a  chieftain,  would  also  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  native  line  of 
thought  and  symbolism. 

At  the  risk  of  making  a  somewhat  lengthy  digression  I  will 
again  refer  here  to  a  point  I  have  already  touched  upon,  namely, 
the  Mexican  employment  of  the  human  figure  as  an  allegorical 
image  of  their  Empire  or  State,  the  idea  being  that  the  four  limbs 
represented  its  four  governmental  and  territorial  divisions  and  that 
these  were  governed  by  the  head  =  the  lord  of  the  Above  or  heaven, 
and  the  heart  =  the  lord  of  the  Below  or  earth.  A  careful  study 
of  the  native  Codices  has  shown  me  that  such  was  the  native  alle- 
gory which  indeed  can  be  furtlier  traced.  The  territory  of  a  state 
reproduced  the  organization  of  the  hum.in  body  with  its  four  limbs, 
each  of  these  terminating  in  minor  groups  of  five. 

According  to  the  same  set  of  ideas  the  cursive  image  of  a  state 
could  be  conveyed  by  a  main  group  of  five  dot*?,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  four  minor  similar  group*?.  Cross-lines  expressing  the 
partition  into  four  quarters  would  complete  such  a  graphic  and  cur- 
sive presentation  of  the  scliemo  and  not  only  signify  its  territorial 
but  also  its  governmental  features.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in 
Nahuatl  as  in  the  Qnechua,  the  title  for  minor  chief  is  homony- 
mous wit! I  the  word  for  fingers. 

The  Nahuatl  pilli  is  a  title  for  a  chieftain  or  lord  and  also  signi- 
fies child  and  fingers  or  toes.  A  finger  is  ma-pilli,  the  prefix  ma, 
from  maitl  =  hand,  designating  the  fingers  as  the  children  of  the 
hand.     The  thumb  is  qualified  by  the  prefix  uei  =  great. 

Having  gained  a  recognition  of  the  above  facts  it  is  not  diflBcnlt 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  certain  sceptres  in  the  form  of  an 
open  hand  which  occur  as  symbols  of  authority  borne  by  chieftains 
in  the  native  Codices.'  I  know  of  one  important  instance,  indeed, 
where  an  arm  with  an  open  hand  is  represented  as  standing  upright 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle  divided  into  sections  and  zones  (similar  to 
fig.  28,  nos.  1,  3,  .^,  and  6). 

The  above  mentioned  examples,  which  I  shall  illustrate  later, 

'  In  the  Mexican  collortion  at  tlic  Trocadero  Museum  in  Paris,  there  is  a  eurlouR 
wooden  sceptre  in  the  form  of  a  liand,  wiilcli  lias  Imen  H^^ured  by  Dr.  Ernest  llaniy 
in  his  splendidly  illustrated  work  on  tids  Museum. 
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have  led  me  to  infer  that  whilst  the  arm  symbolized  one  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  State,  the  hand  symbolized  its  capital,  the  thumb 
its  central  ruler  and  the  fingers  his  four  officers  or  pilli,  the  rulers 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  minor  seat  of  government.  In  another 
publication  I  shall  produce  illustrations  showing  that  the  foot  was 
also  employed  as  an  emblem  of  rule  and  that  Mexico,  Yucatan  and 
Central  America  furnish  us  with  actual  proofs  that  the  hands  and 
the  feet  respectively  symbolized  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of 
the  State. 

It  is  thus  curious  to  compare  the  name  for  thumb  =  uei-ma-pilli 
and  the  name  Uei-mac  (literally,  great  hand)  which  Sahagun  gives 
as  that  of  the  "  temporal  "  coadjutor  of  tho  Mexican  culture-hero 
Quetznlcoatl,  as  well  as  the  term,  our  toe  =  totecxopilli  with  the 
well-known  title  Totec  z=our  chief  or  lord.  In  Yucatan  the  word 
for  hand  z=  kab  is,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  further  on,  actually 
incorporated  in  the  title  of  the  lords  of  the  four  quarters  =  Hakab. 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  find  a  trace  of  a  similar  association  in  the 
Quechua  word  for  fingers  =:  pnllca  and  the  title  palla  bestowed 
upon  noble  women. 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  natural 
basis  of  the  all-pervading  native  numerical  division  into  4  X  5  =  20 
was  the  linger  and  too  count.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
general  custom  to  designate  20  as  one  man  or  one  count.* 


Word  for  Man.  Word  for  20. 

Nahuatl.         tlacatl.  cem-poualli  =  one  count. 
Quiche          ^ 

and            >•  uinay  z=  one  man.  uinay  =     '*       " 
Cakchiquel  ) 

Tzendal.        hun-uinic  =  one  man.  hun-uinic  =     "       " 

Maya.            uinic.  hun-kal     =     ''       *' 


In  the  latter  case  the  alllx  kal  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  verb  kal  =  to  close  up  or  fasten  something,  and  to 
signify  something  complete  or  finished.  At  the  same  time  the  Maya 
uinal  is  the  Maya  name  for  the  twenty  calendar-signs,  and  the 
same  association  is  demonstrated  as  existing  in  Mexico  by  the  well- 
known  picture  in  the  Vatican  Codex  i  (p.  75),  which  represents  a 
man  surrounded  by  the  twenty  Mexican  calendar-signs. 

Aft  I  shall  treat  of  the  same  subject  more  fully  in  another  pub- 

•  See  Urlnt4)n.    The  Native  Cnlendnrof  Central  America  and  Mexico,  p.  40. 
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lication,  I  shall  but  briefly  touch  upon  the  intimate  connection  there 
existed  between  these  calendar-signs  and  the  twenty  classes  into 
which  the  population  was  strictly  divided.  It  is  known  that  an 
individual  received  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  born  and 
it  is  possible  to  prove  that  this  determined  his  position  in  the  com- 
monwealth, his  class  and  his  future  occupation.  Each  child  was 
formally  registered  by  the  priestly  statisticians  at  birth,  and  at 
about  the  age  of  six,  when  his  name  was  sometimes  changed,  he 
entered  one  of  the  two  educational  establishments  where  he  was 
brought  up  by  the  State,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  priest- 
hood and  rulers.  It  can  be  gleaneil  that  one  of  the  chief  cares 
of  the  latter  was  to  maintain  the  same  average  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  distinct  classes,  to  which  the  various  forms  of  labor 
were  allotted  and  who  became  in  time  identified  with  these.  In 
order  to  keep  the  machinery  of  state  in  perfect  adjustment,  indi- 
viduals had  sometimes  to  be  transferred  from  the  class  into  which 
they  were  born,  to  another.  In  some  cases  this  seems  to  have  been 
arbitrarily  ordered  by  the  authorities,  but  the  latter  appear  to  have 
guided  themselves  by  the  position  of  the  parents  and  to  have  estab- 
lished the  custom  that  an  individual  might  alternatively  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  paternal  or  maternal  class,  but  not  into  any  other. 
As  cacl)  class  was,  moreover,  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  one, 
it  was  possible  for  each  person  to  elevate  himself  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  by  individual  merit  or  to  incur  abasement,  for  un- 
worthy conduct,  and  being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  *'  reduced 
to  the  oflicial  rank  of  women." 

The  direct  outcome  of  such  a  form  of  organization  was  stringent 
laws  governing  marriage,  it  being  expedient  that  certain  classes 
only  should  intermarry,  not  only  to  avoid  complications  but  also  to 
ensure  a  certain  degree  of  cooperation  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  State.  In  the  tribal  laws  still  existing  amongst  the  native 
tribes  of  North  America,  I  see  the  logical  survy^-als  of  an  ancient 
scheme  of  organization. 

After  gaining  the  above  recognition  of  some  of  the  actual  duties 
of  the  priest-rulers  of  ancient  Mexico,  it  is  possible  to  understand 
tiie  meaning  of  the  native  sentence,  noted  by  Sahagun,  that  the 
native  games  of  patolli  and  tlachtli  constituted  a  practice  in  "the 
art  of  government.'*  From  tliis  it  is  clear  that  the  former,  played 
by  two  individuals  with  dice  and  markers  upon  a  mat  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  and  symbolical  of  the  Four  Quarters,  was  originally 
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invented  by  the  priest-rulers  for  an  eminently  practical  purpose. 
The  mat  being  an  image  of  the  quadruple  state  and  its  subdivis- 
ions, it  was  possible  to  make  it  serve  as  a  register- board  exhibit- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  population,  the  number  of  individuals 
in  each  class  and  its  death  and  birth  rates.  We  are  informed  that 
when  parents,  according  to  the  inflexible  law,  carried  then-  new- 
born child  to  the  priest,  he  consulted  his  books  full  of  day-signs 
and  foretold  what  its  future  was  to  be. 

A  proof  that  it  was  the  positions  of  the  stars  which  determined 
the  season  and  furnished  the  means  of  fixing  a  date,  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  that  the  stars  were  also  *'  consulted  "  and  believed  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  the  child. 

The  implicit  faith  in  the  predictions  of  the  priests  and  in  the 
absolute  influence  of  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
date  of  its  birth  upon  the  individual  indicates  that  the  parents  were 
kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  workings  of  the  machinery  of  stxite  and 
that  the  priesthood  were  reverenced  for  their  power  of  prophecy. 
The  belief  that  they  could  personally  exercise  a  favorable  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  the  child  seems  also  to  have  been  encouraged 
in  tiie  parents,  since  an  ottering  of  gifts  at  the  period  of  registra- 
tion was  customary.  After  the  Concpiest,  when  the  native  govern- 
ment had  been  completely  broken  up,  and  the  enforced  registra- 
tion of  birth  and  the  prediction  of  the  priest  had  utterly  lost  their 
original  significance,  native  parents  still  consulted  the  surviving 
members  of  the  priest-rulers ;  and  these  ancient  statisticians,  in 
order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  continued  to  consult  their  books  and 
uttered  predictions  as  of  yore,  although  their  power  to  control  their 
fulfilment  had  vanished  forever.  Ancient  Mexico  thus  furnishes 
us  with  an  interesting  and  instructive  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
divinatory  practices,  prognostication  at  birth,  etc.  It  shows  us 
tliat,  under  the  ancient  form  of  established  government,  the  sign 
of  the  date  of  a  child's  birth  actually  did  control  his  future  destiny, 
while  it  was  unquestionably  in  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  not 
only  to  predict  his  future,  but  also  to  exert  a  favorable  or  unfav- 
orable influence  upon  it. 

The  above  facts  help  us  to  understand  the  origin  not  only  of 
divination,  propitiation  and  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  day-signs, 
but  also  of  the  native  games  which  became  popular  after  the  Con- 
quest, when  their  original  use  and  meaning  had  become  obsolete. 

Deferring  further  discussion  of  this  interesting  matter  I  will  but 
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draw  attention  to  Mr.  Stewart  Culin's  important  study  of  '*  Amer- 
ican Indian  Games,"*  which  clearly  establishes  their  *'  interrela- 
tion "  and  at  the  same  time  proves  that  they  were  based,  as  first 
distinctly  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  on  the  central 
idea  and  that  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Mr.  Culin  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  fix  the  place  of  origin  of  the  ''  platter  or  dice 
class  of  games  which  he  has  found  recorded  as  existinj^  among 
some  61  American  tribes,  in  the  arid  region  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  Northern  or  Central  Mexico,"  and  to  conceive 
that'*in  ancient  Mexico  we  find  traces  of  its  highest  development." 

I  place  the  utmost  value  upon  Mr.  Culin's  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious researches  and  regard  them  as  strongly  corroborating 
my  views  exposed  in  the  preceding  pages.  His  identification  of 
the  pictured  diagram  in  the  F^jervary  Codex,  as  the  counting  cir- 
cuit of  the  Four  Quarters,  with  a  presiding  god  in  the  middle,  as 
in  Zuiii,  does  credit  to  his  perspicacity.  I  agree  with  him  in  con- 
sidering that  this  chart  could  have  been  employed  after  the  Con- 
quest for  a  game  or  for  divination,  but  trust  that,  upon  perusal  of 
this  paper,  he  will  admit  that  primarily  the  Fejervary  diagram  ex- 
pressed the  native  scheme  of  government  and  the  calendar,  which 
was  no  other  than  a  means  of  ruling  the  classes  by  binding  each  of 
tliese  to  a  special  day  and  totem ic  sign.  Jiach  of  the  twenty 
classes  or  clans  had  its  day,  Icuown  by  a  particular  sign  which  waiJ 
also  its  totemic  mark.  As  the  day-signs  recurred  periodically,  the 
chief  or  head  of  each  clan  became  its  living  representative,  as- 
sumed a  totemistic  costume  and  became  the  ''  living  image  of  the 
ancestral  teotl,"  or  god  of  his  people,  of  whose  activity  he  rendered 
account  to  the  central  government.  It  is  significant  that  the  com- 
mon native  title  for  lords  or  chieftains  was  ''  tlatoqne,"  literally, 
'*  the  speakers,"  and  that  they  were  closely  designated  as  the  spokes- 
men of  his  people,  who  habitually  kept  silence  in  his  presence. 

The  fact  that  the  names  and  signs  of  the  days  are  identical  with 
the  totemic  tribal  distinctions  imposed  for  governmental  reasons, 
is  one  which  I  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate  more  fully.  Mean- 
while attention  is  now  drawn  to  the  chapter  on  the  7-day  period 
in  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton's  '* Native  Calendar  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico,"  in  which  he  surmises  that  the  tribal  divisions  of  the 
Cakchiquels  *'  were  drawn  from   the  numbers  of   the  Calendar." 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  University  of  Pennsylvania,    no.  3, 
vol.  T. 
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According  to  the  native  records  the  institution  of  the  Calendar  was 
simultaneous  with  that  of  tribal  orj^anizatiou  and  a  minute  study 
of  both  features  reveals  that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

From  the  dawn  of  their  history  the  Cakchiquels,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  were  divided  into  thirteen  divisions  of  warriors 
(Khob,  constituting  the  upper  class)  and  seven  tribes  (A mag, 
constituting  the  lower  class).  A  totem  and  a  day  being  assigned 
to  eacli  division  and  tribe,  they  were,  once  and  for  all  time,  placed 
in  a  definite  position  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  state,  and 
the  order  in  which  their  chieftains  were  to  sit  in  general  council,  and 
to  assume  or  perform  certain  duties,  was  thus  instituted.  The 
20-day  period  thus  constituted  a  "complete  count"  and  synopsis 
of  the  *'  thirteen  divisions  of  warriors  and  seven  tribes/'  but  it 
also  fulfilled  other  not  less  important  purposes. 

The  day-signs  were  so  ordered  that  the  first,  eleventh  and  six- 
teenth were  major  signs  employed  to  designate  the  years,  and 
identified  with  the  four  quarters,  elements  and  their  respective 
colors.  The  20-day  period,  consisting  as  it  also  did  of  4  major 
signs  and  of  4  X  4=  16  minor  signs,  was  as  closely  linked  to  the 
idea  of  the  Four  Quarters  as  it  was  to  the  Above  and  Below,  rep- 
resented by  the  13  -|-  7  division.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a 
simultaneous  reckoning  of  periods  consisting  of  5,  7,  13,  and  20 
days  was  ingeniously  combined.  I  shall  show  in  my  special  trea- 
tise how  '*  the  lords  of  the  Night"  employed  in  their  astronomical 
calendar,  9-night  and  9-moon  periods  for  purposes  of  their  own 
and  how  these  also  served  to  carry  out  certain  ideas  of  organiza- 
tion, controlling  persons.  Although  it  embodied  the  results  of 
long-standing  primitive  astronomical  observation  and  accorded 
with  the  seasons  and  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  native 
Calendar  was  primarily  a  gavern mental  institution,  designed  to 
control  the  actions  of  human  beings  and  bring  their  communal  life 
in  accord  with  the  periodical  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

In  my  Note  on  the  Ancient  Mexican  Calendar  System,  commu- 
nicated to  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists  at  Stock- 
holm, in  1894,  I  stated  certain  historical  and  astronomical  facts 
which  showed  that  the  New  Cycle,  which  began  in  1507  with  the 
year  Acatl,  had  commenced  on  March  14th  three  days  after  the 
vernal  equinox  and  that  this  delay  had  obviously  been  intentional, 
in  order  to  wait  for  the  new  moon,  which  fell  on  March  13th  at 
1 1.40  A.  M.,  and  the  planet  Venus,  "which  was  possibly  visible  both 
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as  morning  and  evening  star  between  March  14tb  and  18th."  The 
above  facts,  which  have  remained  unchallenged  since  tlieir  publica- 
tion, afford  an  insight  into  the  astronomical  attainments  of  the 
sun-priests  and  moon  and  star-priests  and  show  an  evident  desire 
to  begin  a  new  era  at  a  favorable  time,  when  there  was  a  conjunc- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  the  terms  of  otiice  of  the  lords 
of  the  Above  and  Below  were  entered  upon  and  the  machinery  of 
state  set  into  motion,  in  unison  with  striking  celestial  phenomena. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  realize  how  great  must  be  the  antiquity  of 
a  system  which,  evolving  from  the  rudimentary,  ceremonial  divi- 
sion of  a  tribe  into  seven  parts,  as  a  consequence  of  its  primitive 
observation  of  the  Septentriones,  developed  into  a  great  and  com- 
plex government  dominated  and  pervaded  by  the  abstract  concep- 
tions of  the  seven- fold  divisions  of  the  Above,  Below,  Middle  and 
Four  Quartere. 

Deferring  further  comment  1  will  proceed  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  value,  for  governmental  purposes,  of  the  classification  of 
a  community  into  twenty  divisions  with  as  many  representative 
heads,  their  localizations  at  given  points  of  the  compass,  and  asso- 
ciation with  a  calendar-sign  and  day,  and  will  only  refer  to  what  I 
have  already  published  in  my  Note  on  the  Calendar,  namely,  how, 
by  means  of  the  combination  of  13  numerals  with  the  20  signs,  a 
unit  of  260  days  was  obtained,  and  how  each  sign  was  combined 
but  once  with  the  same  number,  and  a  perfect  system  of  rotation 
of  periods,  regulating  office,  labor,  etc.,  was  instituted.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  features  and  merits  of  the 
system  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  term  one  of  the  most  admirable 
and  perfect  achievements  of  the  human  intellect.  My  present 
purpose  is  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  in  Mexico,  the  major 
calendar-signs  were  borne  as  titles  by  the  rulers  of  the  four  quar- 
ters who  presided  in  rotation  over  a  year  — the  name  of  this  and 
of  their  title  being  always  in  correspondence. 

Nezahualcoyotl,  the  lord  of  Tezcoco,  is  recorded  as  possessing 
the  title  Ome  Tochtli  zn  2  Rabbit,  and  would  obviously  have  pre- 
sided over  the  calendar  periods  of  that  name.  This  inference  is 
undoubtedly  corroborated  by  Nunez  de  la  V^ega^s  following  state- 
ment, quoted  by  Boturini:^ 

''  Instead  of  the  Mexican  signs  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  Calli  and  Toch- 
tli, the  Tzendals,  inhabiting  Chiapas,  employed  in  their  Calendar 

^  Idea  de  una  nueva  historla  gcneraJ,  Madrid,  1746,  p.  117. 
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the  names  of  four  of  their  chieftains :  Votan,  Lambat,  Been  and 
Chinax.  .  .  .  They  also  figured  a  man  named  Coslahuntax,  as 
seated  in  a  chair.  .  ."  Boturini  remarks  tiiat  this  person  should 
more  correctly  be  named  Imos  or  Max  and  was  *'  the  head  of 
the  20  lords  who  were  the  symbols  of  the  20  days  of  the  Calendar. 
Being  the  principal  and  initial  sign,  Coslahuntax  represented  in 
himself  the  period  of  thirteen  days."  As  Dr.  Brinton  rightly  notes' 
the  name  of  the  personage  should  be  Oxlaghun  tax,  literally  signi- 
fying "  the  thirteen  divisions  or  parts." 

We  thus  see  that,  whilst  the  names  of  the  chiefs  of  the  four 
quarters  constituted  the  four  major  calendar- signs,  one  supreme 
lord  embodied  the  attributes  or  *' powers"  of  the  13  divisions  of 
warriors  and  principal  division.  Thus  the  13  divisions  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  12  plus  an  all-embracing  1. 

Nunez  de  la  Vega  continues  :  "In  the  representations  of  their 
calendar  they  painted  seven  black  persons,  corresponding  to  the 
seven  days  of  their  reckoning."  Boturini  adds  :  these  seven  black 
men  were  no  other  than  the  principal  priest-rulers  of  this  nation. 
.  .  .  "  They  held  in  great  veneration  the  '  lord  of  the  black 
men,'  who  was  entitled  Yal-ahua."  Boturini  comments  on  this 
utterance  and  explains  that  the  latter  was  no  other  than  the  high- 
priest. 

1  point  out  the  evident  identity  of  Yal-ahua  to  the  Mexican 
Yoal-tecuhtli  =  the  lord  of  the  Night,  one  of  the  titles  given  to 
Polaris  and  to  his  earthly  representative,  the  high  priest  of  the 
Earth  and  nocturnal  cult.  As  already  explained  this  personage 
bore  in  Mexico  the  female  title,  Cihuacoatl  =  Woman-serpent ; 
but  we  also  find  this  name  for  the  earth-mother  alternating  with 
Chicome-coatl  =:  literally,  seven  serpents.  In  Beltran  de  la  liosa's 
"Arte  Maya"  we  find  the  word  "  Ahaucchapat,"  translated  as 
"  Serpent  with  seven  heads"  and  are  thus  led  to  infer  that  the 
Mexicans  and  Mayas  had  conceived  the  image  of  a  "serpent  with 
seven  heads  "  as  an  allegory  of  the  seven  tribal  divisions  united  in 
one  l)ody  and  bestowed  this  title  to  the  representative  of  the  Earth- 
cult,  the  high  priest  of  the  Below.  It  follows  that,  just  as  the 
number  13  resolves  itself  into  12  -f-  1,  so  the  mystic  number  7 
proves  to  have  been  considered  as  6  -j-  1 ,  precisely  what  might 
be  expected  as  the  natural  sequence  of  the  derivation  of  the  num- 
ber from  a  circumpolar  constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars, 

^  Native  Calendar,  p.  5e. 
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one  of  which  was  Polaris.  Nuiiez  de  la  Vega  and  Boturini's  tes- 
timony teaches  us  that  the  Tzendals  were  oi-ganized  into  twenty 
divisions  and  that  thiiteen  of  these  were  embodied  in  one  chief, 
while  the  seven  othei*s,  associated  with  black,  were  personiGed  by 
the  high  priest.  The  information  that  one  individual  was  thus 
believed  to  unite  in  his  person  the  attributes  of  several  classes 
and  that  the  lords  of  the  four  quarters  and  each  of  the  twenty 
divisions  bore  names  which  were  also  calendar-signs,  gain  in  value 
when  it  is  realized  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Schellhas  and  Brin- 
ton,  the  invention  of  the  native  Calendar  system  may  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Chiapas,  where  theTzendals 
now  dwell.*  In  treating  of  the  ruins  of  Palenque  situated  in  this 
region,  I  shall  again  refer  to  the  Tzendals. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  examine  the  Cakchiquel  tradition  about  Cu- 
cumatz,  the  sorcerer  chief  of  the  Quiches,  since  it  also  treats  of 
the  7-day  period.  We  are  told  that  he  '*  ascended  to  heaven  for 
seven  days  and  descended  into  the  under  world  for  seven  days  and 
then  assumed,  in  rotation,  four  different  animal  forms  during  as 
many  periods  of  seven  days. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  from  this  that,  like  the  Zunis  of 
to-day,  the  Quiches  ''  symbolized  the  terrestrial  sphere  by  referring 
to  the  four  cardinal  points,  to  the  zenith  and  nadir,  I  he  individual 
himself  making  the  seventh  number,"  and  that  Cucumatz,  who 
was  evidently  the  high  priest  and  head  of  the  seven  tribes,  assumed 
the  totemistic  attributes  of  each  of  these,  in  rotation,  for  periods 
of  seven  days  each.  In  this  case  we  have  an  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive variant  of  the  scheme  and  it  suggests  the  possibility  that, 
possibly  actuated  by  ambition,  Cucumatz  had  grasped  and  united 
in  his  person  the  prerogatives  of  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  each  tribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  it  was  the  original  custom  for 
the  high  priest  to  be  a  sort  of  animated  calendar  sign  in  unison 
with  the  separate  chiefs  of  each  tribe,  who  represented,  in  rota- 
tion, the  totemistic  ancestors  of  their  people. 

Having  shown  how  the  lords  of  the  Four  Quarters  were  indisso- 
lubly  linked  to  the  four  major  calendar-signs  which  also  symbol- 
ized the  elements,  let  us  examine  the  data  establishing  that  the 
capital  of  each  of  the  four  provinces  was  named  a  tecpan.  From 
Duran  I  have  already  quoted  that  in  the  Mexican  metropolis  there 

»  Verplelchcnde  Studlen.    Internatlonulcs  Archlv  fUr  Ethnographic,  hd.  Ill,  1890, 
and  the  Native  Calendar,  p.  19. 
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were  two  teepans  or  official  bouses  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  attended  to  and  councils  held.  It  is  significant  that 
one  of  these  was  named  "  thetecpan  of  men"  and  the  other  "  the 
tecpiin  of  women."  Whilst  the  metropolis,  the  seat  of  the  dual 
government,  thus  had  its  two  teepans  which  were  presided  over 
by  the  two  supreme  rulers,  we  have  learned  from  other  sources  of 
the  four  teepans  in  Guatemala  and  that  Texcoco,  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  was  also  termed  a  tecpan  and  that  its  ruler  bore  as  a  title 
one  of  the  four  major  calendar-signs.  These  facts  explain  his 
position  and  the  reason  why  the  "lord  of  Texcoco"  was  one  of  four 
lords  who  supported  Montezuma  when  he  met  Cortes  in  full  state. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  derivation  and  true  significance  of 
the  word  tecpan  yields  interesting  results.  Cen- tecpan- tli  means, 
a  count  of  twenty  persons  ;  the  verb  tecpana  signifies,  *'  to  estab- 
lish something  in  concerted  order;  to  establish  oixler  amongst 
people."  The  verb  tecpancapoa  means,  to  count  something  in 
regular  order. 

The  Maya  verb  tepal  =  to  govern  or  reign,  or  to  be  '^  one  who 
mediates,"  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  above  Nahuatl  words  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  employment  of  the  fiint-kuife  or  tecpatl 
as  an  emblem  of  office  had  been  suggested  by  the  fact  that  its 
Nahuatl  name  resembles,  in  sound,  the  above  words  formed  with 
tecpan,  and  also  the  Maya  verb  tepal.  It  thus  constituted  a  bi- 
lingual rebus,  expressing  the  sense  zz:  to  govern,  to  rule,  to  regu- 
late, etc.,  and,  employed  as  the  symbol  of  Ihe  North  and  Polaris, 
it  conveyed  the  idea  that  the  latter  was  not  only  the  producer  of 
life  but  the  regulator  of  the  Universe. 

From  the  fact  that  a  tecpan  constituted  a  minor  integral  whole 
and  comprised  the  rule  over  twenty  classes  of  people,  we  see  that 
whilst  the  four  provincial  teepans  were  in  themselves  miniature 
reproductions  of  the  metropolis,  they  but  filled  the  same  position 
in  relation  to  this  as  the  four  limbs  to  the  body  of  a  man  or  quad- 
ruped. A  final  proof  of  how  completely  this  analogy  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  native  rulers  is  furnished  by  the  Maya  titles  which 
embody  the  word  kab  =r  arm  and  hand. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the 
rulers  of  the  four  quarters  were  entitled  Ba-cab  and  that  in  the 
Dresden  Codex  an  image  of  the  four  quarters  was  figured  by  four 
bones.  The  word  for  bone  being  bac  and  for  arm  being  kab,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  arm-bone  or  humerus  would  furnish  a  rebus,  ex- 
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pressing  the  title  of  the  four  Baeabs  —  a  conclusion  which  throws 
light  upon  the  signification  of  the  cross-bones  of  native  pictography 
and  also  of  the  incised  and  decorated  human  arm  and  leg  bones 
which  have  been  found  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan. 

At  the  same  time  the  word  kab  also  recurs  in  the  title  Ah-Cuch- 
Cab  which  signifies  '*  the  ruler  or  chief  of  a  town  or  place,"  Cuchil 
being  the  name  of  the  latter.  Both  of  these  words  so  closely  re- 
semble cuxabal  and  cuxtal,  the  word  for  '•  life,"  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  native  mind  often  associated  the  town  as  a  centre 
of  life,  and  thought  of  their  chief  as  one  whose  symbol  was  a 
*'  life-dispensing  hand."  In  order  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
the  symbol  of  the  hand  in  Maya  sculptured  and  written  records  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind. 

In  1895  Mr.  Teobert  Maler  unearthed  in  the  centre  of  the  public 
square  at  '*  Kl  Seibal,"  Guatemala,  a  sculptured  stela  exhibiting 
the  figures  of  a  chieftain  over  whose  head  an  open  hand  was 
carved.  It  is  impossible  not  to  interpret  this  as  a  mark  that  the 
chieftain  had  once  been  the  ruler  of  a  town  and  that  this,  in  turn, 
was  one  of  four  minor  capitals  belonging  to  a  central  metropolis. 
A  hand,  enclosed  in  quadrangular  lines  and  represented  on  the 
garment  of  a  chieftain,  was  found  by  Dr.  LelMongeon  at  Uxmal, 
and  I  believe  that  this  should  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner. 

In  my  essay  on  Ancient  Mexican  Shields  (Internationales  Archiv 
fiir  Ethnographic,  band  V,  18i)2)  I  reproduced  two  interesting  in- 
stances of  the  employment,  as  the  name-sign  of  a  ruler  in  native 
pictography,  of  a  hand  on  the  palm  of  which  an  eye  is  depicted. 
The  efTigy  of  a  hand,  the  sacred  Kab-ul,  which  was  kept  in  a  place 
in  Yucatan  to  which  people  from  all  quarters  resorted  regularly 
in  great  numbers,  resolves  itself  into  the  symbol  of  an  ancient 
capital  to  which  great  high-roads  led  from  the  cardinal  points.  But 
important  as  this  capital  may  have  been,  its  connection  with  the 
hand-symbol  proves  that  it  was  originally  one  of  four  minor  centres 
and  formed  but  a  part  of  a  greater  whole.  It  would  correspond 
to  the  image,  in  one  of  the  native  Codices,  of  a  subdivided  circle 
with  an  arm  and  hand  standing  in  its  middle,  and  its  Bacab  would 
undoubtedly  have  carried  a  sceptre  in  the  shape  of  an  open  hand, 
such  as  depicted  in  the  Codices  as  a  staff  of  ollice. 

While  we  thus  find  the  human  figure  distinctly  associated  with 
the  lords  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  Above  we  find  the  four  lords 
of  the  Below,  entitled  Chac,  symbolized  by  the  quadruped  figure 
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of  the  native  jaguar  =:  cliacoh,  associated  with  the  color  red  =: 
chac  and  with  rain,  storms,  thunder  and  lightning,  all  of  which 
phenomena  were,  singly  and  collectively,  termed  Chac. 

If  ever  there  has  been  an  instance  where  language  or  the  re- 
semblance in  sound  of  certain  words  has  caused  certain  symbols 
to  amalgamate  with  a  name  or  title,  it  is  surely  this,  and  light  is 
thereby  thrown  upon  the  development  of  symbolism  and  associa- 
tions of  thought  amongst  primitive  people. 

The  Chacs  of  Yucatan  were  identical  with  the  Tlalocs,  the  octli 
or  rain  lords  of  Mexico,  whose  function,  as  votaries  of  earth-cult, 
was  the  regulation  of  agriculture,  irrigation  and  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  all  products  of  the  soil.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
that,  in  other  regions  of  Yucatan,  presumably  where  no  chacohs 
or  jaguars  existed,  the  minor  rulers  of  provinces  seem  to  have  been 
termed  ocelots  z=  Balam,  a  title  found  associated  with  Maya  ruler- 
ship. 

With  the  foregoing  data  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  talon  of  a  beast  of  prey,  employed  as  an  emblem  of  rank 
or  oflice  in  the  native  Codices  or  bas-reliefs  and  to  perceive  that 
this  was  the  symbol  of  a  Chac  or  Balain,  one  of  the  four  lords  of 
the  earth  or  Below,  just  as  the  hand  was  that  of  the  lords  of  the 
Above.  The  complete  image  of  the  dual  State  is  thus  shown  to  have 
consisted  at  one  time  of  an  ideal  group  consisting  of  a  man  with  a 
boast  of  prey,  a  jaguar  or  ocelot.  In  Mexico  we  have  the  man- 
bird  and  the  man-ocelot  respectively  representing  the  rulei-s  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  State. 

At  Chichen-Itza  and  elsewhere  in  Yucatan  sculptured  figures  of 
ocelots  supporting  circular  vessels  have  been  found  and  there  are 
interesting  instances  of  the  combination  of  the  human  figure  with 
ocelot  =  Balam  attributes.  One  monolithic  figure,  discovered  at 
Chichen-Itza  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay,  and  belonging  to  the  cat- 
egory of  the  recumbent  statues  bearing  circular  vase-like  recepta- 
cles, already  described,  exhibits  a  human  head  and  form,  whilst  the 
body  is  covered  with  a  spotted  skin.  In  the  sculptured  image  of 
Mictlan-tccuhtli  (fig.  19)  a  human  head  is  accompnnied  by  limbs 
of  equal  length  terminating  in  wild  beasts'  talons.  The  positions 
of  the  limb.s  are  better  understood  when  compared  with  the  follow- 
ing illustration,  to  which  I  shall  revert  (fig.  51).  Meanwhile,  1 
shall  merely  remark  that  in  both  of  these  curious  bas-reliefs  we 
seem   to  h:ive  images  of  the    (piadruple  terrestrial  nnd    celestial 
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governraents.  Fig.  51,  which  is  a  corrected  drawing  of  one  of 
those  contained  in  Leon  y  Gama*s  "Descripcion  de  las  dos  Piedras," 
furnishes  an  interesting  example,  in  accord  with  the  image  of 
Mictlantecuhtli,  of  the  employment  of  the  group  of  five  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  centre  and  four  quarters,  and  exhibits  four  limbs  asso- 
ciated with  four  heads  (the  quarters  and  their  chiefs),  while  the 
hands  hold  two  other  heads,  symbolical  of  the  dual  rulers  of  the 
State. 

Two  facts  which  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  the  growth  of 
native  symbolism  are  worth  mentioning  here.  As  a  symbol  on  the 
head  of  Mictlan-tecuhtli,  the  lord  of  the  North,  two  representa- 
tions of  a  centipede  are  distinguishable.     In  Nahuatl  the  name 

of  this  is  *'  centzonmaye,"  literally, 
four  hundred  hands.  It  can  thus  be 
seen  that  the  idea  of  one  body  with 
a  multitude  of  hands  had  occurred  to 
the  native  philosophers  as  a  suitable 
allegory  for  their  conception  of  a  cen- 
tral celestial  and  terrestrial  rule  which 
guided  the  activity  of  innumerable  ap- 
pointed hands  and  dispensed,  through 
these,  not  only  life  and  favors  but  also 
death  or  chastisement. 
^^^^'-  *'•  Before  proceeding  further  we  must 

consider  tree-symbolism  in  ancient  America.  According  to  Molina 
the  Inca  Yupanqui  (surnamed  the  left-handed)  ordered  the  temple 
of  (iuisuar-eancha  to  be  made  :  quisunr  =:  a  tree,  the  BmhUeia 
//jm/Kf,  cancha  in  place  of.  Salcamayhua  (op.  cit.,  p.  77),  who 
attributes  the  building  of  this  temple  to  Manco  Capac,  states 
that  these  two  trees,  which  were  in  the  temple,  "typified  his  father 
and  mother  .  .  .  and  he  ordered  tlint  they  should  be  adorned 
with  roots  of  gold  and  silver  and  with  golden  fruit.  Hence  they 
were  called  (•eurichachac  Collquechachac  Tampu  Yraean,  which 
means  that  the  two  trees  typified  his  parents,  that  the  Incas  pro- 
ceeded from  them  like  fruit  from  the  trees,  and  that  the  two  trees 
were  as  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  Ineas.  All  these  things  were 
executed  to  record  their  greatness."  This  passage  is  of  utmost 
value,  for  it  conveys  to  us  not  only  that  the  Incas  kept  ji  reconl  of 
their  niale  and  female  ancestry  and  respectively  associated  the  niale 
r.i>2 
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and  female  elements  with  gold  and  silver,  but  also  establishes  the 
important  point  that  the  tree  was  employed  as  an  emblem  of  the 
life  and  growth  of  a  lineage  or  race. 

This  fact  is  particularly  interesting  if  collated  with  the  Mexi- 
can tree-symbols.  In  the  F6jervary  diagmm  (fig.  52),  we  find  a 
different  kind  of  tree  and  two  totemic  figures  assigned  to  each 
quarter,  which  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  four 
provinces  were  regarded  as  of  a  distinct  race.  The  top  of  each 
tree  spreads  itself  into  two  branches  and,  with  one  exception,  each 


Fio.  63.    Copy  of  p.  44,  Fdjdrvnry  Codox. 


of  these  bears  three  blossoms  or  leaves  denoting,  it  would  seem, 
the  division  of  a  tribe  into  2  X  3  z=  6  parts. 

The  majority  of  tree-symbols,  however,  exhibit  a  quadruplicate 
division  as  in  fig.  53,  nos.  1,  4  and  7.  At  the  same  time  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognize  that  each  example  renders  in  a  graphic 
manner  the  organizution  of  a  tribe.  In  nos.  2  and  8,  for  instance, 
we  find  that  each  of  the  four  branches  was  again  subdivided, 
yielding  eiglit  subdivisions  instead  of  four.  In  no.  3,  we  have 
quadruple  brnnchos,  a  pair  of  recurved  spikes  with  buds  and  a 
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centi-al  bud,  the  idea  of  duality  repeating  itself  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  one-half  of  which  above  ground  is  white,  whilst  the  other 
below  ground  is  dark.  The  obvious  allusion  is  to  the  Above  and 
Below  and  this  idea  is  further  symbolized  by  the  head  of  the 
coatl  =  serpent  or  twin.  In  this  figure  there  is  a  hint  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  idea  I  have  found  expressed  in  other  cases,  namely, 
that  a  mystic  line  of  demarcation  existed  at  the  base  of  a  tree, 
which  separated  its  upward  from  its  downward  growth.  This  was 
the  seat  of  the  life  of  the  tree,  which  sent  its  trunk  and  crown 
heavenwards  and  its  roots  and  rootlets  earthwards.  The  fact  that 
the  juice  of  the  agave  or  maguey  was  collected  from  the  core  of 


Fio.  5:i. 
the  plant  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  its  adoption  as  tiio  sacred 
and  ceremonial  ''  drink  of  life,"  which  was,  subsequently,  care- 
fully prepared  and  fermented.  The  idea  that  a  tree  enclosed  male 
and  female  elements  seems  to  have  been  also  a  stronsx  one  and 
would,  in  course  of  time,  doubtlessly  have  led  to  the  conception 
of  superhuman  beings  in  human  form,  dwelling  in  trees.  What  is 
more,  the  adoption  by  each  tribe  of  a  particular  sort  of  tree,  a 
custom  amply  proven,  would  naturally  lead  to  a  species  of  tree- 
cult  or  veneration  which,  amoaigst  the  uninitiated,  might  lead  to  a 
form  of  worship  of  the  tree  itself. 
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The  ceremonial  presentation  of  single  leaves  of  the  same  kinds 
as  those  represented  on  the  trees,  as  in  fig.  53,  no.  6,  proves  that 
underlying  tliese  picture-writings  there  is  far  more  meaning  tlian 
has  heretofore  been  suspected  or  recognized.  It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  present  here  all  the  material  1  have  collected  on  this  sub- 
ject which  will  be  set  forth  in  a  future  monograph.  I  will,  how- 
ever, direct  attention  to  the  peculiar  treatment  in  fig.  53,  no.  1,  of 
the  tree  trunk  which  is  enlarged  and  forms  a  quadriform  figure. 
In  no.  4,  the  trunk  enlarges  to  the  shape  of  a  head ;  in  no.  2  the 
tree  grows  from  a  human  head  and  two  young  shoots  issue  from 
each  side  of  the  trunk,  seemingly  indicating  a  fresh  growth  in 
tribal  life.  In  no.  5,  we  have  an  example  of  a  human  figure  lying 
at  the  base  of  a  tree  and  a  fifth  leaf  growing  in  the  centre  of  the 
treetop.  Directing  attention  to  the  evident  care  taken  in  repre- 
senting an  equal  number  of  branches  pointing  upwards  and  down- 
wards I  would  cite  here  an  extremely  interesting  representation  of 
a  tree  in  the  Horgian  Codex.  In  this  case  the  trunk  issues  from 
a  conventionally  drawn  heart,  figured  in  the  centre  of  tlie  symbol 
for  sky  or  heaven.  As  the  Nahuatl  for  heart  is  yul-lotl,  from  the 
verb  yuli  =  to  live,  to  resuscitate,  the  idea  is  distinctly  conveyed 
that  the  tree  was  that  of  life  r=  yuli  and  proceeded  from  the  celes- 
tial centre  of  life,  Polaris  or  the  Heart  of  Heaven,  a  native  title 
for  the  Supreme  Being.* 

In  the  Telleriano-Remensis  MS.,  a  '*  tree  of  Paradise/'  so 
termed  in  the  text,  is  figured,  and  there  are,  in  other  Codices, 
various  exami)les  of  trees  encircled  with  serpents,  where  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  combination  was  made  in  order  to  express,  phonet- 
ically, that  a  celestial  tree  was  intended,  the  word  kan  z=  serpent, 
being  made  to  exi)ress  kaan  =  heaven.  A  celestial  tree,  situated 
at  the  pole  and  bearing  in  some  cases  seven  and  in  others  five 
blossoms,  was  frequently  depicted  and  its  symbolism  is  obvious.  In 
my  commentary  on  the  Hispano- Mexican  MS.  '*  The  Lyfe  of  the 
Indians,"  the  *'  Gods,"  ''Five  Flowers,"  an<l  '*  Seven  Flowers,"  will 
be  treated  in  detail. 

From  Sahagun  and  Olmos  we  learn  that  the  Mexicans  employed 
the  image  of  a  tree,  metaphorically,  to  signify  a  lord,  governor, 
progenitor,  first  ancestor.  Relations  are  designate<l  as  **  issuing 
from  one  trunk."     A  branch  is  literally  termed  '*  the  arm  of  the 

'  Sco  Morin.'i'H  dictionary  for  further  nicanlnf^s  of  verb  yuli,  which  nccountB  for  an- 
other form  of  i»rlmitive  native  symbolirtui. 

P.   M.   l»APKKS     I     40  r.25 
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tree,"  kab-cb6.  Two  kinds  of  trees,  the  Puchutl  and  Aueuetl,  sig- 
nified, metaphorically,  **  a  father,  mother,  lord,  captain  or  gov- 
ernor who  were,  or  are,  like  shade-giving,  sheltering  trees"  (Olmos) . 

The  above  metaphors  explain  the  frequent  association  of  a  head, 
the  symbol  of  a  chief  or  lord,  with  the  tree  symbols.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  Nahuatl,  the  name  for  head  =  qiiaitl,  is  singularly 
like  quauitl  =  tree,  and  also  recalls  the  word  for  serpent  =  coatl, 
facts  which  may  have  somewhat  guided  the  choice  and  associa- 
tion of  these  symbols.  The  native  metaphors  recorded  by  Olmos, 
moquauhiia  =  an  honored  person  or  lord  who  has  vassals  or  de- 
pendents, and  atlapalli  =  literally,  leaf  =  a  person  of  the  lower 
class,  a  worker,  initiate  us  still  further  into  the  meaning  of  the 
native  symbolism  and  prove  the  antiquity  of  this,  since  the  desig- 
nation of  a  chief  as  a  tree  and  a  vassal  as  a  leaf  was  in  current 
use.  The  presentation  of  the  tree  issuing  from  a  heart  =  yul-lotl 
is  moreover,  in  perfect  keeping  with  native  thought,  since  the 
chieftain  or  lord  was  entitled  '*  the  heart,  or  life  of  the  town  or 
population." 

The  meaning  of  the  bird,  which  is  represented  as  perched  on 
each  of  the  four  trees  in  the  Fej^rvary  diagram,  is  likewise  ex- 
plained by  the  metaphors  recorded  by  Olmos  who  states  that,  "  a 
son  or  child  or  a  much  beloved  lord  or  chieftain  was  compared  to 
a  beautiful  and  precious  bird,  such  as  the  Quetzal,  the  Roseate 
Spoonbill,  the  Blue-bird,  etc.,  etc."  Surmounting  the  tribal  trees 
in  the  diagram,  the  birds  therefore  typify  the  lords  of  the  four 
provinces  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  each  different 
bird  is  figured  again  in  the  corner-loops  in  combination  with  the 
symbols  of  the  cardinal  points.  The  association  of  the  symbols 
for  lord  or  chief  =  the  head,  and  the  precious  bird  with  the  tribal 
tree  also  explains  the  frequent  representation,  in  the  native  Codi- 
ces, of  one  or  two  serpents  entwined  around  the  tree,  since  the 
serpent  was  the  symbol  in  Mexico  of  the  dual  rulers  or  high-priests 
of  the  Above  and  Below.  There  is  ample  proof,  which  shall  be 
presented  in  full  in  my  monograph  on  this  subject,  that  the  above 
metapjiorical  imngcs  were  as  intelligible  to  the  Mayas  and  other 
tribes,  as  to  the  Mexicans  themselves,  for  the  identical  metaphors 
and  imagery  were  in  widespread  general  use.  The  following  data 
will  corroborate  this  statement. 

A  Maya  native  drawing,  copied  by  Coi^oUudo  in  Ifi-iO  from  the 
MS.  of  the  Chilan  Balani  or  Sacred  Book  of  Man,  which  relates  the 
020 
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history  of  the  Mayas,  has  been  recently  reproduced  in  Dr.  Daniel 
G.  Brinton*8  Primer  of  Maya  Hieroglyphics,  p.  47.  It  displays  a 
rectangular  stone  slab  like  a  table,  on  the  centre  of  which  rests 
a  circular  bowl,  the  symbol,  as  I  have  shown,  of  the  earth  and 
centre.    Growing  from  this  is  a  spreading  tree. 

It  is  a  curious  and  undeniable  fact  that  the  Maya  name  for  table 
is  mayac,  and  that  the  dictionaries  contain  the  words  niayac- 
tun,  stone-table,  and  mayac-che,  wooden,  literally,  tree-table. 
Familiarity  with  the  native  modes  of  rebus-writing  leads  to  the 
inference  that  this  picture  of  a  tree  and  .table,  expressing  the 
sounds  mayac-ch6,  actually  signified  the  tree  of  the  Mayas  and 
therefore  figured  in  the  book  relating  their  history.  Bishop  Landa 
records  that  the  Mayas  believed  in  a  beautiful  celestial  tree,  resem- 
bling the  ceiba  and  named  yax-che,  literally,  green  tree,  under 
whose  shade  they  would  repose  in  after-life.  Abb6  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg  surmises  that  this  tree  was  the  same  as  the  beautiful 
shade  tree  which  grows  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico  and  is  named,  in 
the  latter  country,  tonacaz-quahuital  =  tree  of  our  subsistence, 
i.  e.,  life. 

A  Maya  name  for  the  '*  tree  of  life,"  ua-hom-ch6,  next  claims 
our  attention.^  A  valuable  old  manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Maya 
language,  quoted  by  Dr.  Brinton,  records  that  the  word  uah  means 
"  a  certain  kind  of  life."  The  word  horn  is  an  ancient  term  for 
an  artificial  elevation,  mound  or  pyramid,  hence  hormtl^  the  pyra- 
mid on  which  a  temple  was  built.  Combined  with  che,  tree,  the 
word  seems  to  signify  *'  the  elevated  or  high  tree  of  life,"  the 
idea  of  the  celestial  tree  **on  high,"  being  possibly  intended.  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  reexamine  fig.  20,  iv,  which 
represents  a  flat  pyramid  from  which  grows  a  four-petalled  flower 
on  a  stalk  with  two  leaves,  the  symbolism  of  which  is  apparent. 

I  am  inclined  to  connect  another  native  name  translated  in  the 
dictionaries  by  "  cross  "  =  zin-ch6  with  zihil=  to  be  born,  to  com- 
mence, zihnal  =  original,  primitive,  and  zian  z=  origin,  generation, 
ancestry,  and  to  interpret  it  '*  the  tree  of  ancestral  or  tribal  life." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  adjective  zinil  =  mighty,  great, 
and  the  meaning  of  zin-che  may  merely  mean  "  the  mighty  tree." 
In  treating  of  the  ''cross  tablet"  of   Palenque  in  the  following 

>.Sco  1).  a.  Hrliiton  (American  Horo-myUifl,  p.  155)  who,  like  other  nuthorltiCH,  hag 
not  rer^j^nl/cd  the  (llfforenro  bctwoeii  native  eroHs-Hynibolfl,  denoting  the  four  quar- 
tern eeleHtlul  and  terroRtrlal  and  the  tree  of  tribal  life. 
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pages,  reference  will  be  made  to  Dr.  Brinton's  identification  of 
the  ''cross"  as  a  tree  and  tree  symbolism  referred  to  again. 
Although  unable  to  produce  here  all  the  data  I  have  collected  on 
the  subject,  I  think  that  the  foregoing  prove  that  the  Peruvians, 
Mexicans  and  Mayas,  employed  the  four-branched  tree  as  an  image 
of  the  organization  and  growth  of  their  communal  life,  and  utilized 
it  in  pictography  as  a  means  of  recording  changes  of  organization 
and  statistics  of  increase  or  decrease  of  population.  The  Maya 
word  for  "one  generation  of  men,"  uinay,  literally  meaning  '*one 
growth,"  seems  to  reveal  that  each  generation  was  popularly 
thought  of  as  one  growth  of  leaves  on  the  tree  of  state  —  a  simile 
which  is  worthy  of  note. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  population  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  con- 
sisted of  four  minor  parts  and  so  on ;  namely,  the  employment  of 
color  as  a  means  of  differentiation. 

In  Peru  each  person  wore  on  the  head  a  twisted  cord,  of  the  color 
of  its  quarter,  whilst  the  Inca  alone  wore  these  colors  combined, 
in  the  band  which  encircled  his  brow,  as  a  sign  that  in  his  peraon 
he  united  the  rulcrship  over  the  four  provinces.  Molina  records 
the  colors  of  these  as  red,  yellow,  white  and  black.  In  the  titles 
of  the  Maya  Haeabs,  or  lords  of  the  provinces,  as  given  by  Landa, 
the  words  for  yellow,  red,  white  and  black,  are  found  to  be  incor- 
porated and  prove  to  be  identical  with  the  arrangement  in  Peru. 
In  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue 
as  the  colors  of  the  Four  Quarters,  white  and  black  being  assigned  to 
the  Above  and  Below.  All  colors  combined  are  to  be  found  united 
in  symbols  of  the  Centre  and  it  is  known  that  the  use  of  centzon- 
tilmatli  and  qiiachtli  =  mantles  of  four  hundred  colors  .1=  multi- 
colored were  supplied  as  tributes  to  the  capital,  for  the  use  of  a 
privileged  caste.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  to  the  Mexican 
is  that  of  the  Zunis  at  the  present  time.  According  to  Mr.  Gush- 
ing, they  assijin  yellow,  blue,  red  and  white  to  the  cardinal  points, 
speckled  and  black  to  the  Above  =  zenith  and  Below  z=:  nadir, 
and  ''  all  colours  to  the  Middle  or  Centre." 

In  Peru,  Mexico  and  Yucatan  I  have  found  scattered  notices 
provinu;  that  individuals  habitually  painted  their  bodies  with  their 
respective  colors.  The  Mexican  ''lords  of  the  night"  smeared 
themselves  with  black.  A  passage  in  Sahagun  (book  i,  chap,  v) 
speaks  of  the  whitening  of  the  '*  face,  arms,  hands  and  legs  with 
(;2« 
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'ti^atr  "  =  clialk,  us  though  this  were  a  habit  of  the  *'  uoblewoinen.  " 
In  the  Cociices  some  women  are,  in  fact,  represented  with  white 
faces,  whilst  those  of  the  majority  are  painted  yellow  and  it  is 
known  that  yellow  ochre  was  employed  in  reality,  I  have,  in 
preparation,  a  brief,  illustrated  monograph  showing  the  various 
modes  of  painting  the  face  represented  in  the  native  pictorial  rec- 
ords. In  these,  men  painted  red  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  is  known  that  the  '*  red  man  "  owed  his  appellation  to  the  cus- 
tom of  using  red  pigment  on  his  body. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the  results  which  inevitably 
followed  the  establishment  of  two  diverging  cults  which  were  the 
outcome  of  the  primitive  recognition  of  duality  and  the  artificial 
association  of  sex  with  Heaven  and  Earth,  Day  and  Night,  etc. 
On  pp.  60-62  I  have  cited  evidence  showing  that  at  one  time  in 
the  past  history  of  the  Aztecs,  serious  differences  arose  between  the 
male  and  female  rulers,  and  led  to  a  separation  of  the  tribe  and  the 
establishment  of  two  distinct  centres  of  government. 

The  native  languages  furnish  strong  indications  that,  in  ordinary 
tribal  life,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  must  have  been  generally 
enforced  from  remote  antiquity  and  that  male  and  female  commu- 
nities existed  in  various  portions  of  the  continent.  It  is  well  known 
that,  to  this  day,  the  Nahuatl  tongue  spoken  by  the  men  is  differ- 
ent from  that  spoken  by  the  women,  and  that  the  same  duality  of 
language  prevails  among  other  American  tribes.  When  the  male 
and  female  portions  of  the  native  states  separated  and  founded 
separate  capitals  it  is  obvious  that  each  would  have  still  further 
cultivated  a  separate  language  and  that  the  institution  of  two  dis- 
tinct cults  would  have  accentuated  their  differences  and  given  a 
fresh  impetus  to  their  development.  As  will  be  shown,  the  Maya 
chronicles  reveal  that,  in  Yucatan,  the  nocturnal  cult  of  the  female 
principle  degenerated  into  such  abominations  that  the  incensed 
population  actually  rose  in  revolt,  murdered  the  high-priests  and 
scattered  their  votaries. 

It  was  obviously  owing  to  a  recognition  of  the  degradation  at- 
tendant upon  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks,  which  had  played 
such  a  role  in  the  cult  of  the  earth-mother,  that  such  stern  laws 
were  enforced  in  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  restricting 
and  regulating  the  use  of  pulque.  This  was  distributed  by  the 
priests  at  certain  festivals  only.     These  and  other  rigid  measures 
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evidently  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  reform,  as  well  as  the  close  union 
of  both  cults,  seem  to  have  efiiciently  maintained  a  certain  equilib- 
rium. At  the  same  time  two  different  moral  standards  were  thus 
inevitably  evolved  by  the  votaries  of  both  cults  and  naturally  pro- 
foundly affected  the  position  of  woman.  The  dangers  and  evils 
attendant  upon  the  earth-cult  became  irretrievably  associated  with 
the  female  sex  and  the  votaries  of  Heaven  naturally  came  to  re- 
garti  woman  as  a  source  of  temptation  and  degradation.  In  ancient 
Mexico  and  Peru  the  celibacy  of  the  sun-priests  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  noblewomen,  "  the  Vii'gins  of  the  Sun,  "  was  enforced  ; 
thus,  whilst  the  position  of  woman  was  being  lowered  in  one  caste 
by  an  artificial  set  of  ideas,  it  was  raised  in  the  other  by  an  equally 
fictitious  association  with  the  Above,  wliich  led,  however,  to  her 
real  elevation  of  mind  and  character  and  finally  enforced  a  recog- 
nition of  her  individuality.  The  consecration  of  her  person,  which 
caused  her  to  assume  a  position  commanding  universal  homnge, 
relieved  her  from  heavy  labor  but  caused  her  to  be  guarded  and 
protected.  She  was  thus  condemned  to  a  still  greater  seclusion,  the 
primary  object  of  which  was  to  remove  her  from  possible  contact 
with  members  of  the  lower  earthly  caste.  For,  whilst  ceremonial 
usage  even  required  that  the  male  members  of  the  upper  caste  should 
associate  in  certain  symbolical  rites  with  the  chief  women  of  the 
lower  order,  it  was  a  crime  and  a  desecration  for  a  man  of  the 
latter  caste  to  approach  a  woman  of  the  nobility.  These  could 
only  marry  in  their  own  caste  or  remain  celibate  and  were  kept 
aloof  from  all  debasing  influences,  inside  of  protecting  walls. 

lleflection  shows  that  such  conditions  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  nobility  whose  ideal  was  celibacy  and  whose 
''  Virgins  of  the  Sun,"  by  virtue  of  their  consecration,  ranked 
highest  amongst  the  women  of  the  ''celestial  caste."  Those  who 
married  did  so  in  their  own  caste,  led  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
always  maintained  a  position  of  superiority  over  all  women  of  the 
*'  earthly  caste."  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  preroga- 
tive of  being  the  representatives  of  their  caste,  since  the  cult  of 
the  eartli -mother  necessitated  a  female  representative,  high-priest- 
esses and  also  female  chiefs  in  their  own  rights.  We  know  that, 
in  ancient  Mexico,  an  independent  gynocracy  had  been  founded  at 
one  time.  From  certain  native  manuscripts  and  monuments  we 
have  positive  evidence  that  a  number  of  independent  female  chief- 
tains ruled  over  minor  communities  and  represented  them  officially, 
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their  rank  aiid  insignia  being  equal  to  that  of  the  chiefs  of  male 
communities.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  '*  upper 
caste,  "  the  position  and  moral  code  of  these  *'  votaries  of  the 
earth,"  were  always  viewed  as  inferior. 

Another  factor  also  exerted  a  marked  and  growing  influence 
upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  classes  of  women.  The  en- 
forced seclusion  of  the  noblewomen  rendering  out-door  occupa- 
tions or  work  impossible,  it  became  necessary  to  relegate  such  to 
members  of  the  lower  caste  who  gradually  constituted  a  class  of 
domestic  slaves,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  nobility.  In  an- 
cient Mexico,  as  a  punishment  for  various  crimes,  such  as  murder, 
theft,  etc.,  an  individual,  even  of  the  upper  class,  was  reduced  to 
slavery  as  a  punishment  for  his  crime.  The  ranks  of  slaves  were 
also  recruited  from  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  laws 
regulating  slavery  were  just  and  mild,  the  children  of  slaves  were 
born  free  and  various  modes  of  regaining  freedom  were  afforded 
to  those  held  in  bondage  as  an  expiation  for  crime.  The  intro- 
duction of  slaves  necessitating,  as  it  did,  their  classification  with 
the  lower  class,  now  associated  servitude  with  the  female  division 
of  the  community,  and  the  idea  arose  that  women  and  the  lower 
class  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  male  element  of  the  state  and  a 
favored  minority  of  consecrated  women. 

If  slavery  and  bondage  came  to  be  regarded  on  the  one  hand 
as  a  just  punishment  for  crime,  the  idea  of  liberty  shone  as  an  in- 
centive to  good  conduct.  An  eloquent  proof  of  the  liigh  estimate 
in  which  personal  freedom  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
is  furnished  by  the  Nahuatl  word,  recorded  by  Olmos,  for  *'free 
man  **  =  xoxouhqui-yoUotl,  literally,  '*  fresh  or  green  heart."  This 
expression  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  explains  a  strange 
mortuary  custom  which  consisted  in  placing  a  piece  of  jade,  chal- 
chihuitl,  or  precious  green  stone,  in  the  mouth  of  a  noble  person, 
after  death,  saying  that  it  was  "his  heart."  In  the  case  of  the 
lower  class  a  stone  of  little  value,  named  texaxoctli,  was  employed. 
In  ancient  Mexico,  therefore,  the  presence  of  jade  or  any  green 
stone,  in  a  grave,  proved  that  the  body  was  that  of  a  free  member 
of  the  upper  caste.  It  is  evident  that  the  employment  of  this 
significant  emblem  was  suggested  by  the  Nahuatl  word  for  "  free- 
man," and  constituted  a  sort  of  rebus  expressing  this  title  or  rank. 

In  the  Peabody  Museum  there  are  several  specimens  of  jade  celts, 
collected  by  Dr.  Earl  Flint  in  Nicaragua,  which  had  been  cut  into  two 
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or  more  pieces.  Professor  Putnam  bad  tbe  satisfaction  of  discov- 
ering that  these  pieces  from  different  graves  fitted  togetlier.  His 
inference  that  the  stone  must  have  been  rare  and  highly  prized, 
probably  from  some  motive  connected  with  native  ritual,  is  fully 
supported  by  the  explanation  afforded  by  the  existence  of  the 
Nahuatl  word.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  provide  a  dead  kins- 
man with  the  mark  of  his  rank,  a  living  chief  would  gladly  have 
divided  his  own  celt  of  jade,  if,  for  some  reason  or  other,  no  other 
green  stone  was  forthcoming  at  the  time  of  burial. 

Let  us  now  rapidly  enumerate  a  few  facts  which  prove  that  not 
only  burial  customs  but  also  social  organization  and  numerical 
divisions  were  carried  northward  from  the  southern  cradle  of  an- 
cient American  civilization.  I  shall  make  two  statements  only, 
hoping  that  competent  authorities  on  North  American  tribal  organ- 
ization, and  amongst  them,  my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Miss 
Alice  C.  Fletcher,  will  supply  a  number  of  authoritative  reports  on 
these  matters. 

Referring  to  the  writings  of  Horatio  Hale,  whose  comparatively 
recent  loss  will  long  be  deeply  felt  by  all  students  of  aboriginal 
history  and  languages,  I  quote  the  following  sentences  from  his 
interesting  pamphlet  on  ''  Four  Huron  Wampum  records,"  pub- 
lished, with  notes  and  addenda  by  Prof.  K.  B.  Tylor  of  Oxford, 
in  1897. 

"The  sur\'iving  members  of  the  Huron  nation,  even  in  its  present 
broken,  dispersed  and  half  extinct  condition,  still  retain  the  mem- 
ory of  their  ancient  claim  to  the  headship  of  all  the  aboriginal 

tribes  of  America  north  of  Mexico The  Hurons 

or  Wendat,  as  they  should  be  properly  styled,  belonged  to  the  im- 
portant group  or  linguistic  stock,  commonly  known,  from  its  prin- 
cipal branch,  as  the  Iroquoian  family  and  which  includes,  besides 
the  Huron  and  Iroquois  nations,  the  Attiwendaronks,  the  Fries, 
Andastes,  Tuscuroras  and  Cherokees,  all  once  independent  and 
powerful  nations."  (I  draw  attention  to  the  detail  that  these 
nations  were  seven  in  number.)  Gallatin,  in  his  '*  Synopsis  of 
the  Indian  tribes,"  notices  the  remarkable  fact  that  while  the  ''Five 
Nations  "  or  Iroquois  proper  were  found  by  Champlain,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Caiuvda,  to  be  engaged  in  deadly  warfare  with  all  the  Al- 
gonquian  tribes  within  their  reach,  the  Hurons,  another  Iroquoian 
nation,  were  the  head  and  principal  support  of  the  Algonquian  con- 
federacy. In  the  "  Fall  of  Hochelaga,"  Horatio  Hale  sets  forth 
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the  reasons  which  led  to  the  division  of  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois, 
who  had  formerly  dwelt  together  in  friendly  unison.  The  latter, 
retreating  to  the  south  and  augmented  by  other  refugees,  became 
the  ''  Five  Confederate  Nations." 

The  "  kingdom  of  Hochelaga,"  as  Cartier  styles  it,  comprised,  be- 
sides the  fortified  city  of  that  name,  the  important  town  of  Stad- 
acone  (commonly  known  to  its  people  as  Canada  or  "  the  town  ") 
and  eight  or  nine  other  towns  along  the  great  river.  According  to 
their  tradition  the  name  of  their  leader,  Sut-staw-ra-tse,  had  been 
kept  up  by  descent  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  years. 

"  Towards  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  deadly  warfare  between 
the  Iroquois  confederates  and  Canada  as  well  as  the  Hurons  a 
remarkable  change  had  taken  place  in  their  character ;  a  change 
which  recalls  that  which  is  believed  to  have  been  developed  in  the 
character  of  the  Spartans  under  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
and  the  similar  change  which  is  known  to  have  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  Arabians  under  the  influence  of  Mohammedan 
precepts.  A  great  reformer  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  the  Onon- 
daga chief,  Hiawatha,  who,  imbued  with  an  overmastering  idea, 
had  inspired  his  people  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  stopped 
at  no  obstacle  in  the  determination  of  carrying  into  effect  their 
teacher's  sublime  purpose.  This  purpose  was  the  establishment  of 
universal  peace  .  .  .  The  Tionontate  or  Tobacco  Nation 
seem  to  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  Huron  nation.     .     .     . 

*'  Eight  clans  or  gentes  composed  the  Huron  people  and  were 
found  in  different  proportions  in  all  the  tribes.  These  clans,  called 
by  the  Algonquians  ''  totems,"  all  bore  the  names  of  certain  ani- 
mals, with  which  the  Indians  held  themselves  to  be  mythologically 
connected  —  the  bear,  wolf,  deer,  porcupine,  snake,  hawk,  large 
tortoise  and  small  tortoise.  Each  clan  was  more  numerous  in  some 
towns  than  in  others,  as  it  was  natural  that  near  kindreds  should 
cluster  together. 

''  The  five  Iroquois  nations  also  had  eight  clans.  .  .  .  The 
Iroquois  league  is  spoken  of  in  their  Book  of  Rites  as  kanasta- 
tsi-koma,  *'  the  great  framework  "  and  the  large,  bent  frame-poles 
of  their  council-house,  the  exact  original  shape  of  which  is  not 
known,  were  named  kan-asta." 

Ah  examination  of  the  signs  woven  in  the  famous  wampum 
belts   of   the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  reveals  some   curious   facts. 
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One  of  these  treaty  belts,  described  by  Horatio  Hale,  commemo- 
rates an  alliance  formed  between  four  nations.  It  exhibits  four 
squares  (fig.  54,  a)  "  which  indicate,  in  the  Indian  hieroglyphic 
system,  either  towns  or  tribes  with  their  territory."^  This  mode  of 
representing  a  nation  is  of  utmost  interest,  not  only  because  it  co- 
incides with  the  Maya  conception  of  ^^the  quadrated"  earth  but 
because  it  also  reveals  that,  in  North  America,  the  Indians  asso- 
ciated a  tribal  organization  with  a  quadriform.  What  is  more,  an 
older  belt,  which  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  exhibits  a  central 
oval  (fig.  54,  b)  between  a  bird  and  a  quadruped  and  three  crosses 
with  a  circle  uniting  their  branches.  The  cross  and  circle,  being 
a  native  symbol  for  *'  an  integral  state,'*  as  definitely  proven  by 
the  Maya  map,  justifies  the  suggestion  that  this  symbol  on  the  wam- 
pum belt  may  have  had  the  significance  of  '*  nation"  and  central 

□  1—1  government.      It  is  re- 

ft •"      |i||         markable  that  the  I  ro- 

il    m  I — ^--^  I   quois    central  capital, 

U w  '    i     I      I — f— '   Ho-che-laga,  can  be  an- 

••  'J      p'  alyzed   in   the   Maya 

^  '— '  tongue,  as  meaning  five 

*'^^'  ^'  =ho,  tree  =  che  or  hodi 

=z  vase  (symbol  of  centre)  whilst  the  terminal  laga  might  possibly 
be  a  form  of  hu^im  =z  banner,  an  object  so  frequently  associated 
with  names  of  towns  in  Mexico,  where  it  yields  the  sound  pan  and 
means  on  or  above  something. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  important  to  learn  what  ''  Hochelaga  " 
means  in  the  Iroquois  language.  The  resemblance  between  the 
Maya  and  Iroquois  symbols  for  nation  and  tribal  territory  and  of 
the  names  for  capital  might  even  be  overlooked  and  treated  as  a 
coincidence  merely,  if  the  Iroquois  name  for  the  confederacy, 
kan-asta  tsik-o-ma  did  not  also  begin  with  the  word  kan,  the  Maya 
for  four  and  for  serpent.  The  same  particle  recurs  in  the  Iroquois 
nnme  for  the  town  =  can-ada,  a  word  which,  in  Maya,  would 
describe  a  metropolis  divided  into  four  quarters. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  the  affix  can, 
frequently  met  with  in  Mexico  combined  with  names  of  localities, 
was  not  of  Maya  origin  and  expressed  also  a  centre  of  quadruple 

«  Dr.  Hale  states  that  these  squares  reinlud  us  of  the  similar  Chinese  character 
whicli  represents  the  word  '*  Held  "  (p.  211). 
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government.  It  occurs  in  the  Nahuatl  name  for  metropolis  to- 
tec-ua  can  and  in  Teoti-hua  cun,  for  instance.  The  Nahuatl 
scholare  have  rendered  its  meaning  as  '*  place  of." 

Mr.  Hale  tells  us  that,  amongst  the  ''  Five  Nations,*'  the  tradi- 
tion exists  that  the  confederacy  was  originally  divided  into  *'  seven 
tribes,"  each  of  which  was  composed  of  2X4  =  8  gentes  or 
clans.  Another  wampum  belt  he  figures  exhibits  a  heart  between 
2  X  2  zz:  4  squares,  a  symbol  which  would  be  interpreted  by  aMex- 
oan  or  Maya  as  well  as  by  a  Huron  or  Iroquois,  as  meaning  ''  four 
nations,  one  heart,"  the  latter  being  as  common  a  symbol  for 
union  of  rule  or  government  or  for  chieftain,  as  a  ''  head." 

Combined  with  other  testimony  it  seems  impossible  to  evade  the 
question  whether  in  remote  times  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  had  not 
shared  in  some  way  or  other  the  civilization  of  the  Mayas.  If  so 
the  ancient  earth  work- builders  of  the  Ohio  valley,  who  are  authori- 
tatively regarded  as  of  southern  origin  by  Professor  Putnam,  and 
whose  art  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mayas, 
seem  to  constitute  the  missing  link  between  the  northeastern  and 
the  southeastern  tribes.  Jt  is  curious  to  find  that  the  terminal  chcj 
wliich  occurs  in  the  name  Quich6  and  which  signifies  in  Maya,  tree, 
and,  by  extension,  tribe,  is  preserved  in  the  names  of  the  Nat-che-z 
tribe  still  inhabiting  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is  also  present  in 
Coman-ch6,  Apa-che,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  long,  authorities  who  have  made 
special  studies  of  the  above  tribes  will  make  searching  compari- 
sons of  their  languages,  social  organization  and  symbolism  with 
that  of  the  Mayas,  in  particular,  it  seeming  evident  that  the  coast 
communication  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Yucatan  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  was  not  only  easy  but  was  favored 
by  sea-currents. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  we  now  proceed  to  the  southwest 
of  the  United  States  and  study  the  Pueblo  people,  we  seem  to  find 
not  only  more  distinctly  marked  aflflnities  between  their  customs, 
etc.,  and  those  of  the  Mexicans,  but  also  traces  of  similarity  with 
certain  Maya  symbols. 

In  several  important  publications  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  has 
made  the  valuable  observation  that  there  are  marked  '•  resem- 
blances between  a  ceremony  practised  [at  the  time  of  the  Conquest] 
in  the  heart  of  Mexico  and  one  still  kept  up  in  Arizona,"  and 
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states  that  these  '^  lead  one  to  look  for  likenesses  iu  symbolism, 
especially  that  pcrtaiuiug  to  the  mythological  Suake  among  the  two 
peoples."  He  continues  as  follows:  *'From  the  speculative  side 
it  seems  probable  that  there  is  an  intimate  resemblance  between 
some  of  the  ceremonials,  the  symbolism  and  mythological  systems 
of  the  Indians  of  Tusayan  and  those  of  the  more  cultured  stocks  of 
Central  America.  .  .  .  The  facts  here  recorded  look  as  if  the 
Hopi  practise  a  ceremonial  form  of  worship  with  strong  affinities 
to  the  Nahuatl  and  Maya  ...  I  have  not  yet  seen  enough 
evidence  to  convince  me  that  the  Ilopi  derived  their  cult  and  cere- 
monials from  the  Zuuians  or  from  any  other  single  people.  It  is 
probably  composite.  I  am  not  sure  that  portions  of  it  were  not 
brought  up  from  the  far  south,  perhaps  from  the  Salado  and  Gila 
by  the  Bat-kin-ya-mfth  =  '  Water  people,'  whose  legendary  history 
is  quite  strong  that  they  came  from  the  south. "^ 

Dr.  Fewkes  frankly  states  tliat  he  "knows  next  to  nothing  of 
the  symbolic  characters  of  the  Mexican  deities  .  .  ."  and  quotes 
Mr.  Bandelicr's  opinion  that  *'  there  are  traces  or  tracks  of  the 
same  mythological  system  and  symbolism  amongst  the  Indians  of 
the  southwestern  United  States  and  the  aborigines  of  Central 
America." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Frank  II.  Cushing  let  us  now  enter 
into  the  life  and  thoughts  of  the  modern  Zunis.  After  having 
traced  certain  ideas  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  possible  to  rec- 
ognize them  again  when  we  find  them  in  Mr.  Cushing*s  valuable 
work,  from  which  I  shall  quote  somewhat  at  length,  referring  the 
reader,  however,  to  the  original,  for  a  fuller  realization  of  existing 
resemblances  .2 

The  Zuni  creation-myth  relates  how  the  light  of  the  Sun-father 
and  a  foam-cap  on  the  sea,  caused  the  Earth-motlier  to  give  birth 
to  twin-l»rothers,  Uanam  Achi  Piah-^'oa,  *'  the  Beloved  Twain  who 
descended."  The  first  was  Uanam  Ehkona  =  the  beloved  Preceder, 
the  second  Uanam  Yaluna,  the  beloved  Follower;  they  were  twin- 
brothers  of  light,  yet  elder  and  3^ounger,  the  right  and  left,  like 
to  question  and  answer  in  deciding  and  doing.     .      .       .      The 

»  A  Centnil  Amcriran  ocrcnjony  which  HUjjgCrttrt  the  rfiiake  •lanco  of  the  Tusayan 
villag^erK.  Reprint  fnun  The  American  Authropolo^irtt,  vol.  vi,  no.  :t,  .Inly,  1803,  cf. 
Banfleller,  Final  Re|)t)it  of  Investigations  among  the  Indlan^s  of  the  Southwestern 
Unite*!  8tatC8.    Archaeol.  Innt.  Tapern,  Am.  scrlew,  iv,  pp.  .586-r)9l. 

'Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.    Washington,  189«!. 
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San-father  gave  them  the  thuuderbolts  of  the  four  quarters,  two 
apiece.  ...  On  their  cloud-shield,  even  as  a  spider  in  her 
web  descendeth,  tliey  descended  into  the  underworld.  ...  (p. 
381). 

Pausing  here  for  a  moment,  we  note  the  curious  fact  that  in  the 
Zuni  name  for  the  twins  we  find  koa,  resembling  the  Nahuatl  coatl 
=  twin  or  serpent ;  that  the  name  of  one  brother  Ehk-ona  recalls 
the  Mexican  ec-atl  =  air,  wind  or  breath,  and  the  Maya  ik  =  air, 
wind,  breath,  courage,  spirit.  The  allotment  of  two  quarters  to 
each  and  the  image  of  a  spider  employed  to  express  their  descent 
from  heaven  have  counterparts  in  Nahuatl  lore. 

The  "  Twain "...  guided  men  upwards  to  become  the 
fathers  of  six  kinds  of  men  (yellow  or  tawny,  grey,  red,  white, 
mingled  and  black).     .     .     .     The  nation  divided  itself  into  the 

winter  or  Macaw  and  the  summer  or  Raven  people 

"  The  Twain  beloved  gathered  in  council  for  the  naming  and  selec- 
tion of  man  groups  and  creature  kinds,  spaces  and  things.  They 
determined  that  the  creatures  and  things  of  summer  and  the  south- 
ern space  pertained  to  the  southern  people  or  children  of  the  pro- 
ducing Earth-molher ;  and  those  of  tiic  winter  and  northern  space 
to  the  winter  people  or  children  of  the  Forcing  or  Quickening 
Sky.father." 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's  MCCOunL  of  the  origin  of  totem  clans  and  creature-kinds  which 
bears  such  an  afllnity  to  the  Peruvian,  and  obviously  arose  for  the 
same  practical  reason,  to  sers^e  as  distinction  marks  for  identifica- 
tion and  classification.  "At  first  .  .  .  there  were  four  bands  of 
priest-keepers  of  the  mysteries  :  the  Shiwana-kwe  =  priesthood  of 
the  priest-people  ;  Sa'niah'-ya-kwe  =  priesthood  of  the  Hunt;  Ach- 
iahya-kwe  =  great  Knife  people ;  Newe-kwo  =z  keepere  of  the  magic 
medicines.'*  Out  of  these  four  divisions  **all  societies  were  formed, 
both  that  of  the  Middle  and  the  twain  for  each  of  all  six  regions, 
constituting  the  tabooed  and  sacred  13."  In  another  passage  nc- 
count  is  given  of  the  marriage  of  a  brother  and  sister,  which  pro- 
duced twelve  children,  the  first  of  which,  Illamon,  was  man  and 
woman  combined  —  the  12  thus  constituting  in  reality  13. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Zuni  narrative  is  one 
which  elucidates  the  motive  which  led  to  the  migration  of  peoples 
in  ancient  America.  We  are  told  how  generations  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Zunis  wandered  about  in  search  of  the  stable  middle 
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of  the  earth,  on  which  they  wished  to  found  their  sacred  city.  The 
tribe  divided ;  the  winter-clan  journeyed  to  the  northeast  and  the 
summer-clan  to  the  southwest,  a  reunion  of  the  people  took  place, 
and  a  council  was  held  for  the  determination  of  the  true  Middle 
....  According  to  a  myth  the  Sun-father  requested  the  wnter- 
skate  to  determine  the  Middle.  This  mythical  monster  lifted  him- 
self up,  stretched  out  and  then  settled  downward,  calling  out: 
"  Where  my  heart  and  navel  rest  beneath  them  mark  ye  the  sjwt 
and  then  build  ye  a  town  of  the  midmost,  for  there  shall  be  the 
midmost  of  the  Earth-mother,  even  the  navel.  .  .  .  And  when 
he  descended  squatting,  his  belly  rested  over  the  plain  and  valley 
of  Zuni  and  when  he  drew  in  his  finger-legs,  lo !  there  were  the 
trail  roads  leading  out  and  in  like  the  stays  of  a  spider*s  net,  into 
and  forth  from  the  place  he  had  covered." 

Pausing  to  point  out  that  fig.  28,  reproduced  from  Mexican  Codi- 
ces, shows  curious  topographic^al  drawings  resembling  a  spider's  net, 
I  will  not  recount  the  many  disappointments  of  the  wanderers,  who 
were  evidently  driven  away  from  several  places  of  settlement  by 
earthquakes,  but  will  refer  to  the  Zuni  custom  of  ''nnnually  testing 
the  stability  of  the  Middle  in  middle  time  .  .  .  when  the  sun 
reached  the  middle  between  winter  and  summer  ...  a  shell 
was  laid  by  the  sacred  fire  of  the  north  .  .  .  When  during 
solemn  chanting  no  trembling  of  the  earth  ensued,  the  priests  cast 
new  fire  and  .  •  .  .  dwelt  happily  feeling  sure  that  their  sacrod 
things  were  resting  in  the  stable  middle  of  tlie  world.*' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  referred  to  the  powerful  hold 
that  the  realization  of  the  fixity  of  the  pole  star  would  naturally 
have  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  primitive  man,  and  I  can  produce 
no  more  striking  illustration  of  this  and  of  my  view  that  the  idea 
of  central  government  and  organization  had  been  suggested  by 
Polaris,  than  this  account  of  the  earnest  and  prolonged  search  of 
these  ancient  people  for  the  stable  centre  of  the  earth,  on  which  to 
found  a  permanent  centre  of  terrestrial  rule  or  the  plan  of  the 
celestial  government.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
longing  for  a  stable  and  fixed  residence  would  nalnrnlly  have 
been  most  intense  amongst  people  who  had  experieni-cd  terrible 
earthquakes  and  been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes  by  their 
repeated  destruction.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  well-known 
fact  that  whilst  earthquakes  prevail  throughont  North  and  (Antral 
America,  the  most  impressive  trace  of  caUistrophes  of  the  kind 
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are  connected  with  the  gigantic  volcanoes  of  Central  Mesico  and 
Guatemala. 

With  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  disasters  which  seem  to  have 
driven  the  wandering  tribes  from  one  region  to  another  and  filled 
them  with  a  passionate  yearning  for  a  centre  of  rest,  let  us  now 
learn  from  Mr.  Gushing  how  they  planned  their  metropolis  and 
organized  themselves,  when  they  had  found  tlie  long-looked-for 
goal,  in  the  Zufii  valley  and  '*  settling  there,  built  seven  great  cities 
therein. 

''All  their  subtribes  and  lesser  tribes  were  distinctively  related  to 
and  ruled  from  a  central  tribe  and  town  through  priest  chiefs  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  these,  sitting  under  supreme  council  or  sep- 
tuarchy  of  the  '*  Master  priests  of  the  house  **  in  the  central  town 
itself,  much  as  were  the  divisions  and  cities  of  the  great  Inca  do- 
minion in  South  America  represented  at  and  ruled  from  Guzco,  the 
central  city  and  power  of  them  all. 

**  Zuni  is  divided,  not  always  clearly  to  the  eye,  but  very  clearly 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  themselves,  into  seven  parts,  cor- 
responding not  perhaps  in  arrangement  topographically,  but  in 
scheme  to  their  subdivisions  of  the  worlds  or  world -quarters  of 
this  world.  Thus  one  division  of  the  town  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  north  and  to  be  centred  in  its  kiva  or  estufa  which 
may  or  may  not  be  at  its  centre ;  another  division  represents  the 
west,  another  the  south,  another  the  east ;  yet  another  the  upper 
world  and  another  the  lower  world  ;  while  a  final  division  represents 
the  middle  or  mother  and  synthetic  combination  of  the  all  in  the 
world. 

''By  reference  to  the  early  Spanish  history  of  the  pueblos,  it  may 
be  seen  that  when  discovered  the  Ashiwis  or  Zuuis  were  living  in 
seven  quite  widely  separated  towns  the  celebrated  seven  cities  of 
Gibola  and  that  this  theoretic  subdivision  of  the  only  one  of  these 
towns  now  remaining  is  in  some  manner  a  survival  of  the  original 
suMivision  of  the  tribes  into  seven  into  as  many  towns.  It  is 
evident  tliat  in  both  cases,  however,  the  arrangement  was  and  is, 
if  we  may  call  it  such,  a  mythic  organization ;  hence  my  use  of 
the  term  of  mytho-sociologic  organization  of  the  tribe.  At  all 
events  this  is  the  key  to  their  sociology  as  well  ns  to  their  mythic 
conception  of  space  and  universe. 

"  .  .  .  There  were  nineteen  clans,  grouped  in  threes,  to  cor- 
respond to  the  mylhic  subdivision.     Three  to  north,  west,  south, 
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east,  Upper,  I^wer.  The  single  dun  of  Macaw  is  midmost  or  of 
middle  and  also  as  the  all  containing  and  mother  clan  of  the  entire 
tribe,  for  in  it  is  ''  the  seed  of  the  priesthood  of  houses  "  supposed 
to  be  preserved.* 

''  Finally,  as  produced  from  all  the  clans  and  as  representative 
alike  of  all  the  clans  and  through  a  tribal  septuarchy  of  all  the 
regions  and  divisions  of  the  midmost  and,  finally,  as  represen- 
tative of  all  the  cult  societies  above  mentioned,  is  the  Kaka  or 
A'kaka-kwe  or  Mythic  Dance  drama  people  or  organization. 

"It  may  be  seen  of  these  mytho-sociologic  organizations  that  they 
are  a  system  within  a  system  and  that  it  contains  systems  within 
systems  all  founded  on  the  classification  according  to  the  six-fold 
division  of  things  and  in  turn  the  six-fold  division  of  each  of  these 
divisions  of  things  .  ,  .  The  tribal  division  made  up  of  the 
clans  of  the  north  take  precedence  ceremonially,  occupying  the  po- 
sition of  elder  brother  or  the  oldest  ancestor.  The  west  is  the 
younger  brother  to  this  and  the  south  of  the  west,  the  east  of 
south,  etc.  .  .  .  while  the  middle  is  supposed  to  be  a  represen- 
tative heing,  the  heart  an<l  name  of  all  of  the  brothers  of  the  re- 
gions, the  first  and  last,  as  well  as  elder  and  younger. 

"To  such  an  extent  indeed,  is  this  tendency  to  classify  according 
to  the  nuinl>er  of  the  six  regions  with  its  seventii  synthesis  of  them 
all  (the  latter  sometimes  apparent,  sometimes  non-appearing)  that 
not  only  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  societies  also  again  sub<livided 
according  to  this  arrangement,  but  each  chin  is  subdivided,  both 
according  to  the  six-fold  arrangement  and  according  to  the  subsid- 
iary relations  of  the  six  parts  of  its  totem.     .     .     . 

"In  each  clan  is  to  be  found  a  set  of  names,  called  the  names  of 
childhood.  These  names  are  more  of  titles  than  of  cognomens. 
They  are  determined  upon  by  sociological  divinistic  nuxles  and 
are  bestowed  in  cliildhood  as  the  "  verity  names  "  or  titles  of  the 
children  to  whom  given.  Mat  the  body  of  names  relating  to  any 
one  totem,  for  instance,  to  one  of  the  beast  totems,  will  not  be  the 
name  of  the  totem-beast  itself  but  will  bo  the  names  of  both  of  the 
the  totems  and  its  various  conditions  and  of  the  various  pans  of 
the  totem  or  of  its  functions,  or  of  its  attributes,  actual  or  myth- 
ical. 

» In  abbrcvl.itoil  form  I  note  here.  Inviting  Hperl.il  <'om;»nrlnon  with  Moviro,  th.it 
the  Zui'il  Upper  worhl  WJ18  HymhoU/.ed  l»y  the  sun.  ori^lo  .'mil  tuniuolso;  the  L  )\ver 
world  by  tlie  rattlesnake,  water  nn«l  toa«l. 
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'^Now  these  parts  or  functions,  or  attributes  of  the  parts  or  func- 
tions, are  subdivided  also  in  a  six-fold  manner,  so  that  the  name 
relating  to  one  member  of  the  totem,  for  example,  like  the  right  leg 
or  arm  of  the  animal  thereof,  would  correspond  to  the  north  and 
would  be  the  first  in  honor  in  a  clan  (not  itself  of  the  northern 
group) ;  then  the  name  relating  to  another  member,  say  the  left 
leg  and  its  powers,  etc.,  would  pertain  to  the  west  and  would  be 
second  in  honor,  .  ...  the  right  foot,  pertaining  to  the  south, 
would  be  third  in  honor,  .  • .  .  the  tail  to  the  lower  regions  and 
be  sixth  in  honor;  while  the  heart  and  navel  and  centre  of  the  be- 
ing would  be  first  as  well  as  last  in  honor."  ...  In  addressing 
each  other  the  word  symbol  for  elder  or  younger  is  always  used. 

"  With  such  a  system  of  arrangement  as  all  this  may  be  seen 
to  be,  with  such  a  facile  device  for  symbolizing  the  arrangement 
(not  only  according  to  the  number  of  regions,  and  their  subdivis- 
ions in  their  relative  succession  and  the  succession  of  their  ele- 
ments and  seasons,  but  also  in  the  colors  attributed  to  them)  and, 
finally,  with  such  an  arrangement  of  names,  correspondingly  classi- 
fied and  of  terms  of  relation  significant  of  rank  rather  than  of 
consanguineal  connection,  mistake  in  the  order  of  a  ceremonial,  a 
procession  or  a  council  is  simply  impossible  and  the  people  employ- 
ing these  devices  may  be  said  to  have  written  and  to  be  writing 
their  statutes  and  laws  in  all  their  daily  relationship  and  utter- 
ances." 

If  this  precious  exposition  of  the  Zuni  social  organization  teaches 
us  more  about  native  method  and  system  than  all  of  the  writings 
of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  put  together,  there  is  one  important 
point  which,  strangely  enough,  is  not  touched  upon,  namely,  the 
regulation  of  time.  All  information  concerning  native  astronomy, 
and  the  subdivision  of  the  years,  the  festival  periods  and  the  names 
of  days,  seems  to  have  been  withheld  from  Mr.  Gushing  by  the 
Zuni  priesthood,  if  we  are  to  assume  that  they  possess  a  calendar. 

In  Mexico,  as  I  have  already  set  forth,  the  calendar  system  is 
bound  up  in  the  scheme  of  social  organization  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  them.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  must  be  the  same 
with  the  Zunis  but  that,  as  in  ancient  Mexico,  only  the  priesthood 
were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  systematic  calendar,  and 
kept  it  a  profound  secret  from  the  multitude,  although  the  entire 
communal  life  and  activities  of  the  people  were  guided  accordingly 
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by  their  rulers,  who  had  arranged  a  suitable  time  for  all  things,  at 
proper  seasons. 

Having  obtained  through  Mr.  Gushing  invaluable  material  for  the 
making  of  a  composite  image  of  the  ancient  American  civilization 
let  us  now  proceed  to  Yucatan,  bearing  in  mind  the  native  mode 
of  thought  and  master-passion  for  sjstematization. 

A  careful  perusal  of  CogoUudo  and  Landa*s  work  affords  such 
interesting  glimpses  into  the  past  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Yucatan  peninsula,  that  they  merit  presentation  in  a  separate  pub- 
lication. Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  refer  more  fully  to  a  few  lead- 
ing facts  which  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
ancient  civilization  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  native  opinion  already  cited  was  that  a  great  chief  or  lord, 
named  Kukulcan,  reigned  at  Chichen-Itza,  Yucatan,  whilst  this 
was  occupied  by  the  Itza  tribe,  which  was  driven  from  it  in  about 
270  A.D.  by  the  Tutul-xius  who  were  entitled  "  holy  men."  Their 
name  justifies  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg*s  inference  that  the  conqner- 
ors  may  have  been  a  Nahuatl  tribe  whose  name  was  that  of  the 
much-prized  blue-bird,  Xinh-tototl. 

At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  the  Maya  word  for  supreme  lord 
and  Master  (also  applied  to  the  divinity)  is  Ciu-mil  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  there  may  be  a  deeper  origin  and  that  the  Xiuh-tototl 
may  iiave  only  been  a  rebus  employed  by  the  Mexicans  to  convey 
the  sound  of  a  Maya  title,  possibly  "  Knkul-Ciu,"  if  the  above 
title  *'  holy  men'*  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  translation  of  Tutul-xiu. 

"  Kukulcan  had  no  wife  or  children  and  was  venerated  in  Yuca- 
tan as  a  god  because  he  was  a  great  republican,  as  was  shown  by 
the  order  he  instituted  in  Yucatan  after  the  death  of  the  native 
rulers.  He  went  to  Mexico  whence  he  returned.  He  was  there 
named  Quetzalcoatl  and  was  venerated  by  the  Mexicans  as  one  of 
their  gods."  When  he  had  entered  into  treaty  with  the  native  chiefs 
inhabiting  the  country,  they  agreed  to  join  him  in  founding  and 
peopling  a  city  which  was  named  Mayapan,  but  was  also  known 
by  the  natives  as  Ichpa,  meaning  "  inside  of  the  circles.^"  "  They 
proceeded,  indeed,  to  build  a  circular  walled  enclosure  with  two  en- 

»  Landa  gtatee  that  Mayapan  signified  ••  the  banner  of  Maya,"  the  latter  being  the 
name  of  the  "  tongue  of  land"  on  which  the  capital  was  Hltuated.  This  explanation 
1b,  however,  gcarcely  satisfactory,  for  pantll  is  Nahuatl.  If  the  entire  word  be  re- 
garded as  Nahuatl,  we  obtain  •*  the  banner  of  the  hand."  As  another  Maya  name  for 
the  capital  was  Ho  and  this  means  Ave  It  seems  possible  that  this  numeral  and  sound 
were  actually  expressed  by  an  open  hand  and  that  the  Nahuatl  name  thus  arose. 
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trances  only.  In  its  centre,  the  principal  temple  was  erected  and 
it  was  circular,  with  four  doors  opening  to  the  cardinal  points,  like 
one  which  had  been  built  by  Kukulcan  at  Chichen-Itza.  The  walled 
circle  also  contained  other  sacred  edifices  and  houses  intended  to 
be  inhabited  by  the  lords  only,  who  divided  up  the  entire  land 
amongst  themselves.  Towns  were  assigned  to  each  according  to 
the  antiquity  of  his  lineage  and  personal  distinction.  Kukulcan 
lived  in  this  town  for  some  years  with  these  lords  and  leaving  them 
in  amity  and  peace  returned  to  Mexico  by  the  same  way  as  on  his 
visit,  lingering  on  the  way  in  order  to  build  a  quadriform  temple 
on  an  island  off  the  coast." 

I  know  of  no  more  instructive  account  of  aboriginal  history  than 
this  simple  native  record  preserved  by  Landa,  which  so  clearly  re- 
veals amongst  other  details  that  the  Mexican  culture- hero  was  an 
actual  personage,  a  Maya  high-priest  who  had  been  a  ruler  at  Chi- 
chen-Itza. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  collate  another 
chapter  of  Landa's  work  in  which  he  reports  wliat  the  oldest  In- 
dians narrated  to  him  about  Chichen-ltza,  of  which  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing somewhat  abbreviated  translation :  Three  brothers  came 
there  in  olden  times  from  the  west  and  having  assembled  together 
a  large  number  of  people,  ruled  them  for  some  years  with  much 
justice  and  peace. ^  They  paid  great  honor  to  their  god  and  built 
many  beautiful  edifices.  .  .  .  They  lived  without  wives  in  pu- 
rity and  virtue  and  as  long  as  they  did  this  they  were  esteemed  and 
obeyed  by  all.  In  course  of  time  one  of  them  possibly  died,  but  is 
said  by  the  Indians  to  have  gone  out  of  the  country.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  absence  the  remaining  rulers  imme- 
diately began  to  show  partiality  and  to  institute  such  licentious 
and  abominable  customs  that  they  were  finally  execrated  by  the 
people  who  rebelled  and  killed  tliem,  and  then  disbanded  and  aban- 
doned the  capital,  "  although  this  was  most  beautiful  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  provinces."^ 

The  principal  edifice  at  Cliichen-Itza  was  a  pyramid  temple  which 

1  As  throughoat  America  four  brothers  arc  always  found  associated,  In  conseqaence 
of  the  general  spread  of  the  quadruple  organization,  the  fact  that  three  rulers  only 
are  mentioned  here  and  that  three  powerful  tribes  were  found  in  possession  of  Yuca- 
tan, Indicates  that  these  must  have  separated  themselves  from  their  original  State. 
The  subsequent  reduction  of  their  number  to  two  shows  further  dissension. 

s  It  seems  rcaHonable  to  refer  to  this  date  the  expulsion  of  the  Maya  tribe,  the 
Huaxtckans,  who  founded  their  colony  at  Panuc^,  named  their  capital  Tuch-pan  and 
carried  with  them  their  execrable  practices  and  ideas.  At  the  same  time  they  pos- 
sessed and  handed  down  such  a  proficiency  in  tlie  art  of  weaving  that  at  the  time  of 
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had  four  stairways  facing  the  cardinal  points.  It  contained  a  cir- 
cular temple  which  was  named  after  the  builder  Kukulcan  and  had 
four  doorways  opening  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven. 

If  I  have  dwelt  again  upon  Kukulcan  =  Quetzalcoatl,  it  is  be- 
cause, between  the  writers  who  interpret  the  records  concerning 
him  as  a  sun  or  star-myth  and  those  who  identify  him  as  the  abstract 
deity  whose  name  he  bore  as  a  title  only,  or  as  St.  Thomas  or  a 
mythical  Norseman,  ancient  America  is  being  deprived  of  its  most 
remarkable  historical  personage. 

Collated  with  the  Maya  traditional  reconls,  the  Mexican  accounts 
agree  and  supply  missing  evidence.  Whilst  the  Mayas  state  that 
their  ruler  and  legislator  went  to  Mexico  and  even  record  his  Mex- 
ican name,  Montezuma  informs  Cort6s  that  *'his  ancestors  had  been 
conducted  to  Mexico  by  a  ruler,  Quetzalcoatl,  whose  vassals  they 
were  and  who  having  established  them  in  a  colony  returned  to  his 
native  land.  Later  on  he  returned  and  wished  them  to  leave  with 
him  but  they  chose  to  remain,  having  married  women  of  the  countiy, 
raised  families  and  built  towns.  Nor  would  they  institute  him 
again  as  their  lord,  so  he  went  away  again  toward  the  east,  whence 
he  had  come."  It  seems  nearly  proven  that  Kukulcan  was  one  of 
the  three  rulers  who  came  to  Yucatan  from  the  east.  The  Mexi- 
can tradition  that  he  was  driven  into  exile  by  his  enemies,  tiie  fol- 
lowers of  Tezcatlipoca,  the  lord  of  the  Below,  appears  to  be 
corroborated  by  the  Maya  record  that,  after  his  restraining  pres- 
ence had  been  removed,  they  committed  such  excesses  that  tlie  in- 
dignant population  arose  and  murdered  their  two  rulers  at  Chichen- 
Itza.  Quctzalcoatrs  continued  efforts  to  assemble  scattered  tribes, 
to  organize  them  peacefully  under  central  governments,  to  found 
capitals  and  erect  in  the  centre  of  these  quadriform  pyramids  and 
circular  temples,  prove  how  completely  he  was  possessed  by  the 
idea  of  spreading  the  well-known  scheme  of  civilization.  His  very 
name  in  Maya  signilied  "  the  divine  Four  **  and  this  more  profound 
signification  was  hidden  under  the  image  of  the  '*  feathered  ser- 
pent "  employed  as  a  rebus  to  express  the  title  of  the  supreme  Being 
and  the  high-priest,  his  earthly  representative. 

Montezuma  the  most  beautiful  textile  fabrlen,  furnlHliod  to  hlni  as  tribute,  were  the 
Iluaxtcc^'in  "  cent/.on-tllmatii  "  ormantlea  of  four  hundred  colorn,  "  llnely  woven  and 
covered  with  intricate  and  artlrttlc.  «b'.rtlKns."  Tlds  clrcuuistanee  polutn  to  a  |>o«<slble 
connection  with  Zllan,  the  repute«i  Maya  centre  of  female  Induntry.  It  ban  been 
Btatod  by  good  authorities  that  the  only  anti<iultieH  thus  far  found  in  America,  which 
tOMtify  to  the  existence  of  a  d<*j?ra<ledand  obrtcenc  cult,  are  from  the  region  of  Tanuco. 
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The  Mexican  records  state  that  the  culture-hero's  white  robes 
were  covered  with  red  crosses,  and  that  he  set  up  cross-emblems. 
Evidence  showing  how  completely  this  builder  and  founder  of  cities 
earned  out  the  idea  of  the  Four  Quarters,  in  the  temples  he  erected 
in  Mexico,  is  preserved  by  the  record  that  for  prayer,  penitence 
and  fasting,  he  prepared  four  rooms  which  he  occupied  in  rotation. 
These  were  respectively  decorated  in  blue,  green,  red  and  yellow, 
by  means  of  precious  stones,  feather-work  and  gold.  As  these 
were  the  colors  assigned  to  the  Four  Quarters  their  symbolism  and 
meaning  are  obvious,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  same  method 
of  decorating  the  sides  of  buildings  or  doorways,  with  these  four 
colors,  may  have  been  carried  out  in  square  sacred  edifices  oriented 
to  the  cardinal  points. 

It  is  curious  to  detect  the  quadruplicate  idea  in  the  title  Ilolcan 
given  to  certain  war-chiefs.  This  name  signifies,  literally,  "  the 
head  of  four,"  but  could  be  expressed  by  the  rebus  of  a  *'  ser- 
pent's head,"  which  would  obviously  have  been  employed  in  pictog- 
raphy to  express  the  title  and  rank.  The  existence  of  the  title 
'*  Four-head,"  or  "  the  head  of  four,"  obviously  relates  to  the  ruler- 
ship  of  the  Four  Quarters,  united  in  one  person  ;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion the  Tiahuanaco  swastika  (fig.  48),  terminating  in  four  pumas' 
heads,  seems  to  gain  in  significance  as  the  expressive  symbol  of  a 
central  ruler.  The  recorded  custom  to  cover  the  body  of  the  Mex- 
ican ruler  with  the  raiment  of  the  "  four  principal  gods,"  proves 
the  prevalence  of  analogous  symbolism. 

From  the  following  data  we  gain  an  interesting  view  of  the 
events  which  transpired  in  former  times  in  the  Yucatan  peninsula. 
Resuming  Landa's  account  we  see  that,  aft^r  Kueulcan  had  de- 
parted for  Mexico,  the  lords  of  Mayapan  decided  to  confer  supreme 
rulership  upon  the  Cocomes,  this  being  the  most  ancient  and  the 
wealthiest  lineage  and  its  chief  being  distinguished  for  bravery. 
They  then  decided  that  the  inner  circle  should  hold  only  the  temples 
and  houses  for  the  lords  and  high-priest.  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  well  to  insert  here  how  Landa  states,  in  another  passage,  ttet 
there  were  "  twelve  priests  or  lords  at  Mayapan,"  which  with  the 
high-priest  constituted  the  sacred  13.  ''  Outside  the  wall  they  built 
houses  where  each  lord  kept  some  servitors  and  where  his  people 
or  vassals  could  resort  when  they  came  on  business  to  the  town. 
Each  of  these  houses  had  its  steward,  entitled  Caluac,  who  bore  a 
staff  of  ofiSce  and  he  kept  an  account  with  the  towns  and  with 
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their  local  rulers.  The  Caluac  always  went  to  his  lord's  liouse, 
saw  what  he  required  and  obtained  from  the  vassals  all  he  needed 
in  the  way  of  provisions,  clothing,  etc."     (op.  ciY.,  pp.  34-44). 

The  chronicle  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  lords  of  the  inner  circle 
devoted  their  time  to  the  affairs  of  government,  the  regulation  of 
the  calendar  and  the  study  of  writing,  medicine,  and  the  sciences.* 

It  seems  significant  that,  throughout  Central  America,  two  ruined 
cities  of  about  equal  size  are  usually  found  in  comparatively  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  and  seemingly  pertaining  to  the  same  cul- 
ture. Thus  we  have  Quirigua,  in  the  valley  of  the  Motagna  river, 
and  Copan  its  sister-city,  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  but  nearly  1,800  feet  above  it,  in  the  wooded  hills.  Be- 
tween Palenque  and  Menche  (Lorillard  City)  there  are  about  fifty 
miles,  whilst  Tikal  and  Ixkun  are  forty  miles  apart.  In  Yucatan, 
as  we  have  learned  from  Bishop  Landa's  *'  Relaciou,"  there  were 
Mayapan  and  Zilan,  and  as  the  latter  name  also  signified  ^^  em- 
broidery "  it  looks  as  though  it  had  been  a  noted  centre  of  female 
industry. 

Then,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  **a  large  number  of  tribes,  with 
their  lords,  came  to  Yucatan  from  the  south."  Bishop  Landa  con- 
jectures that,  although  his  informants  did  not  know  this  for  certain, 
"  these  tribes  must  have  come  from  Chiapas,  many  words  and  the 
conjugation  of  some  verbs  being  the  same  in  Yucatan  as  in  Chia- 
pas where  there  existed  great  signs  showing  that  ancient  capitals 
had  been  devastated  and  abandoned,"  possibly  by  earthquakes, 
famine,  disease  or  warfare.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  vener- 
able Bishop  alluded,  in  this  sentence,  to  the  ruins  of  Palenque  in 
Chiapas. 

Although  not  mentioned  by  Cogolludo  or  Lizana  it  is  accepted 
that  the  new-comers  were  the  Tutul-xius.  According  to  an  ancient 
Maya  chronicle,  *' at  a  date  corresponding  to  401  A.D.,  the  four 
Tutul-xius  had  fled  from  the  house  of  Nonoual,  to  the  west  of 
Zuiva  and  came  from  tiie  land  of  Tulapan.  Four  eras  passed  be- 
fore they  reached  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  named  Cbac-noui-tan 
under  their  chieftain,  IIolon-Chan-Tepeuh,"  a  name  which  is  equally 
intelligible  in  Maya,  Tzendal  and  Nahuatl  and  means  Head-Ser- 


*  It  is  InteresUnj^  to  note  In  the  above  depcriptlon  abeotutely  no  mention  of  woninn 
In  the  organization  of  Mayapan.  It  is  therefore  to  be  preKunicd  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  thlB  capital,  and  Inhabited,  as  In  Mexico,  their  own  town,  under  female 
rulerghlp  and  that  of  the  "  lords  of  the  Night." 
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pent  and  ^'  lord  of  the  mountain,"  according  to  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bon rg,  who  stales  that  the  latter  was  a  sovereign  title  amongst  the 
Quiches. 

Landa  relates  that,  after  wandering  about  Yucatan  for  forty 
years  (possibly  in  search  of  the  stable  centre)  these  tribes  settled 
near  Mayapan,  subjected  themselves  to  its  laws  and  lived  in  peace- 
ful friendship  with  the  Cocomes.  The  new-comers  brought  with 
them  the  atlatl  or  spear-thrower  which  is  minutely  described  but 
is  evidently  regarded  as  a  weapon  of  the  chase.  ^  The  chronicle 
goes  on  to  narrate  that  the  Cocom  governor,  having  become  ambi- 
tious for  riches,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Mexican  warriors  who 
were  garrisoned  at  Tabasco  and  Xicalango  by  the  Mexican  ruler 
and  induced  them  to  come  to  Mayapan  and  to  aid  him  in  oppress- 
ing the  native  lords.  The  latter  and  the  Tutul-xius  rebelled  against 
this  action  and,  having  observed  the  Mexicans  and  become  experts 
in  the  art  of  using  their  bow  and  arrow,  lance,  hatchet,  shield  and 
other  defensive  armor,  they  ''  ceased  to  admire  and  fear  the  Mex- 
icans and  began  to  make  little  of  them,  and  in  this  condition  they 
remained  for  some  years." 

A  lapse  of  years  passed  and  another  Cocom  chief  formed  a  fresh 
league  with  the  Tabasco  people.  More  Mexican  warriors  came  to 
Mayapan  and  supported  him  in  tyrannizing  and  making  slaves  of 
the  lower  class.  Then  the  Tutulxiu  lords  assembled  and  decided 
to  murder  the  Cocom  ruler.  Having  done  so  they  also  killed  all 
his  sons  with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  absent ;  burnt  their 
houses  and  seized  their  plantations  of  cocoa  and  other  fruits,  say- 
ing that  these  compensated  for  what  had  been  stolen  from  them. 
The  differences  which  subsequently  arose  between  the  Cocome  and 
the  Xius  people  resulted  in  the  final  destruction  and  abandonment 
of  Mayapan  after  an  occupation  of  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
both  tribes  returning  to  their  countries. 

''  The  lords  who  destroyed  Mayapan  (about  120  years  before  the 
Conquest)  carried  away  with  them  their  books  of  science  .  .  . 
The  son  of  the  Cocom  lord,  who  being  absent  had  escaped  death, 
returned  and  gathered  his  relations  and  vassals  together  and  founded 
a  capital  .  .  .  Many  towns  were  built  by  tliem  in  the  hills 
and  many  families  descended  from  these  Cocomes.  These  lords 
of  Mayapan  did  not  revenge  themselves  upon  the  Mexican  war- 

»  See  the   Atlatl  or  Spear-tlirower  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans.    Peabody  Museum 
Papers,  vol.  i,  no.  3.    CainbrldKe,  1891. 
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riora  but  generously  exonerated  tliem  from  blame  because  they 
were  strangers  and  had  been  persuaded  to  come  into  the  land 
by  its  former  ruler.  They  allowed  them  to  remain  unmolested  in 
the  country  and  to  found  a  city  on  condition  that  they  kept  to 
themselves  and  married  in  their  own  tribe  only.  These  Mexicans 
decided  to  settle  in  Yucatan  and  peopled  the  province  of  Can-ul 
which  was  assigned  to  them  and  they  continued  to  live  there  until 
the  second  invasion  of  the  Spaniaixls." 

At  Chichen-Itza,  situated  at  about  twenty-three  leagues  from 
the  ancient  site  of  Mayapan,  there  exists  substantial  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  these  Aztec  warriors,  with  indications  that  they 
pertained  to  the  Mexican  warrior-caste  of  the  ocelots  or  tigers. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  remarkable  bas-reliefs,  which  still 
cover  the  walls  of  the  **  temple  of  the  tigers  "  at  Chichen-Itza,  are 
strikingly  Aztec  in  every  detail.  The  exact  counterparts  of  the 
Atlatls,  they  hold,  are  visible  on  the  so-called  "  Stone  of  Tizoc"  in 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Sculptured  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  temple  there  are  about  thirty-six  war-chiefs  grouped  in  three 
parallel  rows  of  twelve  each,  the  majority  of  whom  are  apparently 
rendering  some  form  of  homage  to  a  seated  personage  surrounded 
by  rays,  while  others  are  having  an  encounter  with  a  monstrous  ser- 
pent. On  the  side  walls  and  slanting  roofs  more  warriors  are  fig- 
ured, many  accompanied  by  a  rebus  or  hieroglyph  which  evidently 
records,  in  Mexican  style,  individual  names.  The  total  number  of 
sculptured  warriors  seems  to  have  been  about  one  hundred.  If 
each  of  these  represented,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  '*  count  of  men," 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  force  of  Aztec  soldiers  must  have  lived 
in  Yucatan  at  one  time. 

Other  interesting  monuments  at  Chichen-Itza  deserve  a  passing 
mention.  Mr.  Teobert  Maler  (Yukatekische  Forschungen,  Globus, 
1895,  p.  284)  relates  that  there  are  two  pyramid- temples  in  the 
terraces  of  which  the  remains  of  great  stone  tables  have  been 
found.  He  states  that  one  of  these  tables  was  originally  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  seven  sculptured  caryatids  and  by  a  central 
row  of  plain  columns  with  flat,  square  tops.  Traces  of  paint  showed 
that  the  figures  had  been  painted,  that  a  yellow-brown  color  had 
predominated,  but  that  all  ornaments  or  accessories  were  either 
blue  or  green.  The  caryatids  exhibited  a  variety  of  costume  and 
of  size  and  each  showed  a  marked  individuality.  The  second  table 
standing  in  a  larger  temple,  was  originally  painted  red  and  sup- 
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ported  by  twenty-four  caryatid  figures  which  resemble  each  other 
closely,  show  no  individuality  and  which  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
posed in  two  rows  of  twelve  each.  Mr.  Maler  infers  from  this 
that,  being  more  highly  conventionalized,  they  were  of  a  later  date 
than  the  previous  examples.  If  it  were  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  both  tables  had  the  same  number  of  supports  their  numeral 
24  might  pass  unobserved.  As  it  is,  I  shall  recur  to  it  on  mention- 
ing other  monuments  with  figures  yielding  the  same  number  and 
disposed,  in  one  case,  as  6  X  4*  In  connection  with  these  stone 
tables  I  recall  the  fact  that,  iu  the  Maya  language,  they  were  called 
Mayac-tun. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  (ap.  cit.^  p.  134)  tells  us  that  iu  one  case  the 
continuous  table  had  been  formed  by  a  series  of  limestone  tablets 
averaging  three  feet  square  and  five  or  six  inches  thick,  each  slab 
having  been  supported  by  two  of  the  dwarfish  figures  which  stand 
with  both  hands  aloft,  giving  a  broad  surface  of  support.  He 
ascertained  that  "  these  slabs  were  wonderfully  resonant  and  when 
struck  lightly  with  a  hammer  or  stone,  give  out  tones  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  a  deeply  resonant  bell,  and  the  echoes  awakened 
in  the  silent  forest  are  exceedingly  impressive."  Mr.  Holmes'  ac- 
count of  these  resonant  stone  tables  is  of  particular  value  to  me 
because  it  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  following  Maya 
words :  I  have  already  stated  that  the  native  name  for  table  is 
Mayac,  and  that  a  stone  table  is  Mayac-tun.  The  word  tun,  how- 
ever, not  only  signifies  stone,  but  also  sound  and  noise.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  stone  tables  such  as  Mr.  Holmes  describes 
were  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  emitting  sound  and  em- 
ployed like  the  huehuetl  or  wooden  drums  of  the  ancient  Mexicans 
to  summon  the  people  to  the  temple  and  to  guide  the  sacred 
dances. 

The  existence  of  the  word  tun-kul,  which  is  either  "  stone- 
bowl  "  or  "  sound-bowl,'*  seems  likewise  to  indicate  that  hollow 
stone  vessels  were  used  at  one  time  as  gongs.  At  the  present 
day  the  Mayas  name  the  small  wooden  drum  of  the  Mexicans  a 
'*  tunkul,"  whereas  its  Nahuatl  name  is  "  te-ponaxtli,**  the  prefix  of 
which,  curiously  enough,  seems  also  to  be  connected  withtetl=stone. 
A  curious  light  is  shed  upon  the  possible  use  of  some  of  the  many 
stone  vessels  fouudin  Mexico  and  Yucatan  by  the  above  linguistic 
evidence. 

In  conclusion  I  quote  Mr.  Maler's  authority  for  two  points  con- 
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ceniing  Chichen-Itza  which  are  not  generally  known.  First,  that 
its  name  should  be  pronounced  **  Tsitsen-itsa,"  and,  second,  that 
he  saw  there  no  less  than  five  recumbent  statues,  holding  circular 
vessels.  Each  of  these  figures  exhibits  the  same  form  of  breast- 
plate as  the  Le  Plongeon  example  now  at  the  National  Museum 
of  Mexico  (pi.  IV,  fig.  1).  Mr.  Malcr  states  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  tribal  mark  of  the  Cocomes,  the  whilom  rulers  at  Chi- 
chen-ltza ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  general  resemblance  of 
this  ornament  to  the  blue  plaque  worn  by  the  Mexican  "Blue 
Lord,"  the  Lord  of  the  Year  and  of  Fire,  "  Xiuhtecuhtli,"  who  is 
also  usually  represented  with  a  Xiuh-tototl  or  '*  blue-bii-d  "  on  the 
front  of  his  head-dress. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  characteristic  breast-plate, 
instead  of  being  a  mark  of  the  Cocomes,  may  have  been  that  of 
the  Tutul-Xius,  and  that  this  title  has  some  connection  with  that 
of  Xiuh-tecuhtli,  the  Mexican  "Lord  of  Fire."  It  has  been  al- 
ready set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  sacred  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  stone  vase  held  by  the  recumbent  figures,  a  fact  in- 
dicating tiiat  the  identical  form  of  cult  was  practised  in  Mexico 
and  at  Chichen-Itza.  This  identity  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
and  explained  if  we  accept  the  simple  native  records  of  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  Mexican  warriora  by  a  Maya  chieftain  and  their 
subsequent  permanent  residence  in  Yucatan. 

The  limitations  of  my  subject  do  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than 
mention  two  other  important  ruined  cities  of  Y'ucatan,  Izamjil  and 
Uxmal.  I  will  however  note  that,  judging  from  the  illustrations 
I  have  seen,  Uxmal  seems  to  be  the  '*  Serpent-city"  of  America, 
par  excellence,  its  buildings  exhibiting  the  most  elaborate  and  pro- 
fuse employment  of  the  serpent  for  symbolical  decoration.  One 
inference  from  this  might  be  that  the  serpent  was  the  totemic  ani- 
mal of  the  ancient  builders  of  this  city.  The  foregoing  rapid 
review  of  the  native  chronicles  of  Yucatan  shows  that  even  the 
foundation  of  Mayapan  was  comparatively  recent ;  that  the  penin- 
sula had,  in  turn,  harbored  powerful  tribes  who  had  drifted  thence 
from  the  southwest  and  Mexican  warriors  whose  aid  had  been  sought 
by  consecutive  rulers  of  Chichen-Itza.  We  see  that  Yucatan  was 
the  meeting  ground  for  Maya-  and  Nahuatl-speaking  people  and 
that  the  tendency  was  to  leave  the  peninsula  in  search  of  a  more 
favorable  soil  and  climate  as  soon  as  opportunity  was  afforded. 

Since  the  cradle  of  the  Maya  civilization  is  evidently  not  to  be 
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looked  for  in  Yucatan,  let  us  follow  the  clue  afforded  by  the  native 
traditions,  transport  ourselves  to  some  of  the  roost  important 
ruined  cities  of  Central  America  and  endeavor  to  wrest  from  their 
monuments  some  knowledge  of  the  social  organization  of  their 
ancient  inhabitants.  In  order  to  institute  this  search  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  I  ventured  to  apply  for  guidance  to 
Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay  who  has  made  a  more  thorough,  prolonged 
and  extensive  study  and  exploration  of  these  ruined  cities  than  any 
other  person.  Upon  my  request  to  formulate  his  opinion  as  to  the 
respective  antiquity  and  chief  characteristics  of  the  most  noted 
sites,  this  distinguished  explorer  has  most  kindly  authorized  me  to 
publish  the  following  note. 

''But  for  a  brief  note  in  Nature  (28th  April,  1892),  1  have 
never  classified  the  i-uins  or  attempted  to  give  proofs  of  differences 
in  age  of  the  monuments,  but  roughly  you  may  safely  class  them 
as  follows :  I  am  inclined  to  look  on  the  Motagua  river  group  as 
the  oldest.  The  Yucatan  group  is  certainly  the  youngest.  Of  course 
there  are  many  other  smaller  differences  between  the  groups  and 
much  overlapping.  Whichever  group  may  be  the  oldest  the  art 
is  there  already  advanced  and  the  decoration  has  taken  forms  which 
must  have  occupied  many  kinds  of  workers  to  conventionalize  from 
natural  objects." 

1.  On    Motagua  f  Quirigua,         Large  monolithic  stelae  and  al- 

River.         (  Copan.  tars   with  figures   and    inscrip- 

tions carved  on  all  four  sides  in 
rather  high  relief,  some  groups 
pictographic.  No  weapons  of 
war  portrayed  in  the  sculpture. 

2.  OnUsumacintorMenche,  ^^^^^    ^^^    usually    flat    slabs 

River  J  Tinaniit,         carved  with  figures  and  inscrip- 

1  Palenque        ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^  relief  on  one  side 

I  Ixknn.  ^"^y-      External    ornament   of 

the  buildings  usually  moulded  in 

stucco.     War-like  weapons  but 

very  scarce. 

3.  Tikal.  Intermediate    between  Nos.   2 

and  4,  but  somewhat  different 
and  distinct  from  either. 
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4.     Yucatan,  i  Chichen-Itza,  Stelae  very  few  in  number  and 

(  Uxmal,  etc.  poorly    carved.       Inscriptions 

carved  in  stone  are  very  scarce. 
Inscriptions  were  probably 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ples. External  ornament  of 
buildings  formed  by  a  mosaic 
of  cut  stones  somewhat  resem- 
bling Zapotec  or  Aztec  style. 
Every  man  portrayed  as  a  wai^ 
rior     [on  the  bas-reliefs] . 

By  means  of  the  magnificent  set  of  casts  which  Mr.  A.  P. 
Maudslay  has  generously  presented  to  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, London,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  monumental  and  splendidly 
illustrated  work  on  the  Archaeology  of  Central  America,  which  has 
been  appearing  as  a  part  of  the  Biologia  Centrali-Americana,  edi- 
ted by  Messrs.  God  man  and  Salvin,  I  have  been  able  to  verify  the 
following  facts  which  will  be  found  to  throw  light  on  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  some  of  the  ancient  monuments. 

Before  examining  the  great,  elaborately  carved  stelaj  which  are 
characteristic  of  Quirigua  and  Copan,  let  us  search  the  native 
chronicles  for  some  clue  explanatory  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  erected. 

Bishop  Laiida  has  transmitted  to  us  some  details  about  the  de- 
stroyed metropolis  of  Mayapan  given  to  him  by  Yucatec  informants 
who  stated  that  '*  in  the  central  square  of  that  city  there  still  were 
7  or  8  stones,  about  ten  feet  high,  rounded  on  one  side  and  well 
sculptured,  which  exhibit  several  rows  of  the  native  characters, 
but  were  so  worn  that  they  had  become  illegible.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  they  are  the  record  of  the  foundation  and  destruc- 
tion of  that  capital.  Similar,  but  higher  monuments,  are  at  Zilan, 
a  town  on  the  coast.  Interrogated  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
monoliths  the  natives  answered :  It  had  been  or  was  customary 
to  erect  similar  stones  at  intervals  of  20  years  which  was  the  num- 
ber by  which  they  counted  their  eras."  Bishop  Landa  subsequently 
remarks  that  "  this  statement  is  not  consistent,"  for,  according  to 
this  "  there  should  be  many  more  such  stones  in  existence,  and 
none  exist  in  any  other  pueblo  but  Mayapan  and  Zilan."* 

>Relaclon.  ed.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  p.  52.    In  a  note  the  AbW  statCH  that  the 
above  description  recalls  the  monoliths  of  Copan  and  Quirigua. 
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Disagreeing  with  the  venerable  Bishop,  I  find  in  the  above  state- 
ments the  most  valuable  indications  of  the  former  existence  of  two 
centres  of  culture  in  Yucatan.  There  is  a  curious  affinity  between 
the  name  Zilan  (pronounced  Dzilan)  and  Chilan  given  as  ''the 
title  of  a  priestly  office  which  consisted  of  a  juridistic  astrology 
and  divination,"  by  Landa.  There  may  even  be  a  connection 
between  zilan  and  zian  =:  origin,  commencement ;  zihnal  =  origi- 
nal and  primitive,  which  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  associ- 
ation with  the  well-known  statement,  quoted  by  Dr.  Brinton,  that 
''  the  most  venerable  traditions  of  the  Maya  race  claimed  for  them 
a  migration  from  ToUan  in  Zu-iva  —  thence  we  all  came  forth  to- 
gether, there  was  the  common  parent  of  our  race  ;  thence  came  we 
from  amongst  the  Yagui  men,  whose  god  is  Yolcuatl  Quetzalcoatl." 
Dr.  Brinton  adds  that  "  this  Tollan  is  certainly  none  other  than  the 
abode  of  Quetzalcoatl  named  in  an  Aztec  manuscript  as  *  Zivena 
Uitzcatl.*  "  Vague  as  any  conjecture  must  necessarily  be,  I  cannot 
but  deem  it  of  utmost  importance  that  systematic  excavations  be 
made,  some  day,  at  Zilan,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  the 
stelse  referred  to  by  the  native  infoimants  of  Bishop  Landa. 

According  to  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  '*  Zilan,  situated  at  about 
20^  leagues  from  Merida  belonged  to  the  Cheles  peopled  It  is  the 
seaport  of  Izamal  and  contains  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  greatest 
pyramids  or  artificial  mounds  (omul)  in  Yucatan,"  a  fact  which 
corroborates  the  view  that  it  was  an  ancient  important  capital. 
The  northern  coast  of  Yucatan  is  extremely  remarkable  for  it  is 
divided  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  continuous  strip  of  land 
between  which  and  the  mainland  there  is  a  narrow  channel  of 
water.  There  are  two  openings  only  in  this  zone  of  land  which 
afford  a  passage  into  the  navigable  channel.  One  of  these  open- 
ings is  situated  almost  opposite  to  Zilan  and  is  known  as  the  Boca 
de  Zilan.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  east  there  is  a  second  such 
''boca"  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Lagartos,  which  is  a 

^We  arc  told  that  the  Chelo.s  inhabited  n  proviDce  nainod  Ahbtn-chel,  and  that 
their  cjipltalH  were  Tlkoh  and  Izamal  (literally,  Ahsthey  who  are  of,  kin  =  sun, 
chelsAort  of  bird  and  the  ancient  name  of  a  Hacerdotal  lineage  In  Yumtan). 
Thence  the  title  Chetekat  =  h()linehs,  lilKhnoHH,  grandenr,  given  to  the  hea<l  of  this 
lineage  ( Brasseur  de  Uourbourg).  Ix-chel  =  the  woman  bird,  was  the  htgh-prient. 
ess  or  medicine-woman  and  midwife.  Tlie  Chelen,  Tutul  xius  and  Co<*.onie8  were  the 
three  most  powerful  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  Conque^^t.  It  is  noteworthy  that  they  all 
had  bird  names  and  tliat  tlie  word  cliel,  the  totemlc  l»lrd  of  tlie  ChcleH,  ho  closely 
resembes  ch«^  =  tree,  iUixi  the  combination  of  a  vhe  or  tree  as  a  symbol  of  the  tribe  and 
the  chel-bird  woui<l  liave  been  rtu^cgested  by  the  language. 
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large  estuary  and  the  only  river  on  the  northern  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan J 

Let  us  now  transport  ourselves,  mentally,  south  of  the  penin- 
sula to  Honduras  and,  leaving  the  coast,  ascend  the  Motagua  valley 
to  the  ruins  of  Quirigua  and  Copan,^  which  have  impressed  Mr. 
Maudslay  as  being  of  great  antiquity.  Before  examining  such  of 
these  monuments  as  seem  to  yield  the  testimony  we  are  seeking, 
let  us  again  recall  Landa's  record  that  the  Mayas  erected  stelae  as 
memorials  of  each  20-year  period.  To  this  statement  should  be 
added,  at  full  length,  Cogolludo's  record  that  ^'  the  Mayas  em- 
plo3  ed  eras  of  20  years  and  lesser  periods  of  4  years. ^  The  first 
of  these  four  years  was  assigned  to  the  east  and  was  named  Cuch- 
haab;  the  second,  Hiix,  to  the  west;  the  third,  Cavac,  to  the  south 
and  the  fourth  Muluc,  to  the  north,  and  this  served  as  a  '  Domini- 
cal letter.*  When  five  of  these  four-year  periods  had  passed,  which 
form  twenty  years,  they  called  it  a  Katun  and  placed  one  sculptured 
stone  over  another  sculptured  stone  and  fixed  them  with  lime  and 
sand  [mortar]  to  the  walls  of  their  temples  and  houses  of  the 
priests."* 

The  term  katun  is  closely  linked  to  the  said  employment  of 
memorial  stones,  for  tun  is  the  Maya  for  stone  and  ka  seems  to 
stand  for  kal  or  kaal  =  20.  The  word  iuin-kaal  =  20,  means  lit- 
erally, '*  one  complete  count,"  or  *'  a  count  which  is  closed,"  since 
the  verb  kaal  means  to  close,  shut,  or  fasten  something.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  a  katun  literally  means  "  the  20  (year)  stone;" 
but  we  know  that,  by  extension,  it  designated  the  era  itself  as  well 
as  war  and  battle.     Thus  we  find  the  verb  katun-tal  =  to  fight. 

Cogolludo  continues;  ''In  a  town  named  Tixuala-tun,  which 
signifies    "  the  place  where  they  place  one  stone  above  another,* 

»  Ac<v)r(UnK  to  Seiior  (aarcla  Cuban,  ••  tlii.-^  peninsula  of  Yucjitan  murtt  have  been 
united  at  one  time,  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  determininfj;  caurte  of  their  neparation 
being  the  impetuouB  current  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico"  (AthiH  Metodico,  Mexico,  1874, 
p.  32). 

•  For  a  general  aw.ount  of  the  ruins  of  (;opan  and  for  a  plan  on  which  the  ponition 
of  the  different  structures,  ntelaa,  altars  and  prominent  Hculptures  are  given,  I  refer 
to  the  Memoirs  of  the  I'eabody  Museum  vol.  I,  no.  1,  containing  a  preliminary  report, 
of  the  Explorations  by  the  Museum.    Cambridge,  181HJ. 

'Uistorlade  la  Provincla  de  Yueathan,  by  Friar  Diego  Lopez  Cogolludo,  Madrid, 
1688. 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  this  statement  establishes  once  and  for  all  the  order  in  which 
these  sculptured  glyphs  are  to  be  read.  It  is  evident  that  in  fastening  them  to  the 
walls  the  Idea  w.is  that  of  building  up  the  calcullform  record  by  phu'ing  the  stones 
abOTC  each  other,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  stone  wall  would  be  raised.  Ac<'ord- 
ingly,  the  earliest  records  would  form  the  ijase  and  the  last  be  at  the  top. 
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they  say  that  they  kept  their  archive,  containing  records  of  all 
events.  ...  In  current  speech  katun  signified  era  and  when 
a  person  wished  to  say  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  used  the 
expression  to  have  three  eras  of  years  or  three  stones.  For  sev- 
enty they  said  three  and  a  half  stones  or  four  less  one-half  stone. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  they  were  not  too  barbarous,  for  it 
is  said  that  [by  this  system]  they  were  able  to  keep  such  exact 
records  that  they  not  only  certified  an  event  but  also  the  month 
and  day  on  which  it  took  place." 

By  referring  to  Maya  and  Spanish  dictionaries  we  gain  supple- 
mentary valuable  information  about  native  memorial  stones.  We 
find  the  name  amaytun  given  as  that  of  ''  a  square  stone  on  which 
the  ancient  Indians  used  to  carve  the  20  years  of  the  period  ahau- 
katun,  because  the  four  remaining  years  which  completed  the 
epoch,  were  placed  underneath,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  pedestal 
which  was  called,  for  this  reason,  lath  oc  katun  or  click  oc  katun. 
By  extension,  painted  representations  [of  the  epoch]  were  also 
named  amaytun."  The  dictionary  further  informs  us  that  amayt6 
was  the  name  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  ahau  katun,  which 
were  carved  on  the  square  stone  and  we  see  that  amayt6  also 
means  ''  something  square  or  with  corners "  and  is  formed  of 
amay  =  corner. 

Equipped  with  the  foregoing  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  memorial 
it  was  customary  for  the  Mayas  to  erect,  let  us  now  see  whether 
the  ruins  of  Copan  furnish  any  monuments  which  would  answer  to 
the  description  and  purpose  of  *'amay-t6s  and  '*ka-tuns."  Re- 
ferring the  reader  to  parts  i-iii  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay*s  work 
already  cited,  I  draw  special  attention  to  the  following  stela?  and 
altars  which  are  so  admirably  figured  therein. 

Stela  F,  which  stands  at  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Plaza  at  Co- 
pan  and  faces  west,  is  in  a  particularly  bad  state  of  preservation. 
It  exhibits  a  standing  figure  on  one  side  whose  head  is  surmounted 
by  an  indescribable  combination  of  a  mask,  a  seated  figure  and 
much  elaborate  feather- work.  A  noteworthy  feature,  which  recurs 
on  other  stelae  in  Copan  and  Quirigua,  is  an  appendage  which  ap- 
pears like  an  artificial  beard  attached  to  the  chin  of  the  personage. 
At  the  sides  of  the  stela  serpents'  heads  alternate  with  diminutive 
grotesque  figures.  On  the  back,  or  east  side  of  the  stela,  two 
cords  are  represented  which  appear  to  have  been  brought  over  from 
the  front  and  which  are  tied  together  so  as  to  form  five  open  loops, 
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in  each  of  which,  as  in  a  frame,  there  is  a  group  consisting  of  four 
calculiform  glyphs.  The  cord,  which  is  knotted  together  at  the 
base  of  the  stela,  appears  to  pass  around  it.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  that  this  representation  of  twenty  glyphs,  as  di- 
vided into  five  groups  of  four,  exactly  agrees  with  CogoUudo's 
records  that  the  Mayas  employed  20-year  and  4-year  eras  and  that 
when  five  of  the  4-year  periods  had  passed  they  called  it  a  ka-tun, 
and  made  a  carved  memorial  of  it.  As  Landa  tells  us  that  they 
erected  stelse  to  commemorate  the  20-year  period,  the  inference  to 
which  the  Copan  Stela  F  leads  us  is  that  it  is  a  katun  and  that 
the  twenty  glyphs  carved  on  it  are  year-signs.  Examination,  how- 
ever, shows  that,  whereas  the  Maya  Calendar  had  but  four  year-signs 
which  would  naturally  be  bound  to  repeat  themselves  in  each  group 
of  four  years,  no  two  glyphs  on  the  Stela  F  are  alike.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  the  glyphs  are  not  the  four  calendar  year- 
signs  and  reflection  shows,  indeed,  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous  to  carve  these  repeatedly  on  a  stela.  As  each  year- 
sign  was  identified  with  a  cardinal  point  and  an  element  and  was 
permanently  associated  with  a  particular  color,  the  mere  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  would  suffice  to  convey  this  association  of  ideas. 
What  is  more,  the  relative  positions  of  the  four  glyphs  composing 
each  group  would  also  indicate  the  four  year-signs  and  thus  the 
sculptor  of  the  stela  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  record  by  the 
shape  of  his  glyphs  any  fact  he  chose  to  connect  with  each  year 
of  the  era.  A  curious  linguistic  fact  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration :  The  Maya  name  for  the  four  year-signs  was  Ah-cuch- 
haab  and  the  title  for  a  chief  or  ruler  of  a  town  was  Ah-cuch-cab. 
The  mere  presence  on  tiie  stela,  of  the  figure  of  the  ruler,  would 
suffice  to  convey  the  certainty  that  the  count  of  the  four  year- 
signs  waa  understood  to  be  present.  On  Stehr  F  and  M,  each  of 
which  displays  twenty  glyphs  and  one  sculptured  personage,  the 
latter  is  particularly  characterized  by  being  associated  with  liead- 
dresses  and  emblems  consisting  of  elaborate  conventionalized 
plumed  serpents'  heads.  The  inference  naturally  is  that  the  ser- 
pent symbolism,  which  recurs  in  some  form  or  other  on  every  stela 
effigy,  expresses  or  conveys  that  the  rank  and  title  of  the  person- 
age were  that  of  a  Kukul-can,  the  high-priest  ruler  who  imperson- 
ated the  **  Divine  Four,'*  or  of  some  lord  z=  Ahau,  who  was  also 
*'  ruler  of  the  four  regions." 

It  must  be  recognized  that  a  stone  stela,  on  which  is  sculptured 
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the  image  of  a  lord  and  a  count  of  20,  answers  exactly  to  the 
memorial  stone  named  Ahau-ka-tun,  literally,  lord,  20  stone,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  period  or  era  of  twenty-four  years  should 
come  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  stone  which  commemorated 
it,  and  each  era  to  be  differentiated  by  being  designated  by  the 
personal  name  of  the  ruler  who  held  office  during  its  course.  The 
result  would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  allusion  to  a  particular 
reign  in  a  nation's  history,  with  the  seeming  difference  that  all 
ancient  American  rulers  and  their  subordinates  held  fixed  terms  of 
office,  coinciding  with  the  various  periods  of  the  calendar. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  foregoing  stelaj  are  made  of  glyphs  of 
a  uniform  character.  Other  stela?  at  Copan  display  the  interesting 
set  of  G  -[-  1  =  7  signs  which  recur  on  so  many  Central  American 
monuments  and  strikingly  coincide  in  number  with  the  all-pervad- 
ing division  into  six  parts  plus  the  middle  and  synopsis  of  all. 
Of  this  "  septenary  set  of  signs,"  six  are  uniform  in  size  and  char- 
acter whilst  the  first  is  more  elaborate  and  important  in  every  re- 
spect and,  as  I  shall  set  forth  by  a  series  of  illustrations  in  another 
publication,  actually  does  symbolize  the  uuion  of  the  Above  and 
Below.  It  is  to  Mr.  Maudslay  that  we  owe  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  this  septenary  set  of  glyphs,  which  he  announced  as 
follows  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1886 : 

*'A  number  of  Central  American  inscriptions  are  headed  by  what 
I  shall  call  an  initial  scroll  (the  style  of  which  is  permanent  through- 
out many  variations)  and  begin  with  the  same  formula,  usually 
extending  through  six  squares  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  sixth 
square,  or  sometimes  the  hitter  half  of  the  sixth  square,  being  a 
human  face,  usually  in  profile,  enclosed  in  a  frame  or  cartouche" 
(Proceedings,  p.  583). 

The  septenary  group  occurs  on  Stelae  A,  B,  C,  E,  I,  P.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that  the  initial  sign  is  sometimes,  as  on  two  sides 
of  Stela  P,  followed  not  by  6  glyphs  only,  but  by  4  X  6  =  24 
glyphs.  On  the  east  side  of  Stela  P,  it  is  succeeded  by  22  glyphs 
and  a  carved  design  which  seems  to  indicate  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  count.  On  Stela  I  the  initial  is  also  followed  by  4  X  6  = 
24  glyphs,  and  on  Stela  A  by  12  double  (=24)  glyphs  on  side 
1,  whilst  side  2  displays  13  and  side  3,  2  X  13  =  26.  On  Stela  B 
two  sides  exhibit  13  glyphs  each  and  the  back  2  -|-  the  initial.  On 
two  sides  of  Stela  C  the  initial  is  followed  by  2  X  7=  14  glyphs. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  foregoing  stelai  collectively  yield  counts 
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of  4  X  5,  7,  13,  20  and  24,  which  uiidoubteclly  coincide  with  the 
well-luiown  iiuriierienl  orgaaizHttoii  and  prove  that  this  dominated 
the  people  who  erected  them. 

The  certninty  that  the  ancient  inhal)itfliil8  of  Copan  nsaociated 
the  idea  of  a  central  ruler  witli  qnadiuple  power  is  afforded  by  a 
remarkable  lias- relief  wliicb  Mr,  Maudfilay  has  kindly  allowed  me 
to  reproduce  here  (tig*  6o),  fiom  a  drawing  made  by  Miss  Annie 
Hunter,* 

This  carved  elub,  the  size  of  which  is  5'  by  4'  6",  was  found  in 
four  pieces  iti  the  western  court  of  the  main  structure  of  Copan 
and  according  to  Mr,  Maudslay*s  opinion,  "  formed  part  of  the 
exterior  ornament  of  temple  1 1  or  the  slope  on  which  it  stood." 

It  undoubtedly  claims  a 
minute  examination,  as  it 
strikingly  illustrates  how 
the  native  ideas »  1  ha%^e 
been  wetting  forth  in  the 
preceding  pages,  were  orig- 
inally suggested  by  the 
observation  of  Polaris, 
Seated  cross-legged,  and 
resting  on  the  centre  of 
the  foliated  swastika,  is 
ttie  ligure  of  a  |>ersonag€ 
whose  titles  are  clearly 
discernible. 

He  is  deeignale^l  as  a 
ruler,  noi  only  by  his  at- 
titude of  repose,  but  by 
the  fact  that  he  wears  a  breast  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  face 
or  head  (of  the  sun)  and  holds  in  his  hand  ii\  e,  governs)  a  vase 
or  bowl  {see  p.  72).  Those  show  him  to  be  the  chief  or  head  of 
all  and  the  Com- aha  a,  or  lord  of  the  sacred  vase  or  bowl  (see 
p*  1*3).  As  the  hitter  contains  what  appears  to  be  a  variant  of 
the  glyph  ik  and  the  word  ik  signifies  breath,  air  and  wind,  by 
extension  life,  we  realize  thai  he  is  designated  as  the  lord  of 
breath  and  life.  The  glyph  wiiich  covers  bis  face  bears  a  native 
cross-symbol  and  this,  as  well  as  the  cruciform  figure,  the  centre  of 

nud  of  two  oUiLMs  nt'urly  Identknl,  froirt  Ooiuiii,  iirv  In  tlio  Penlwidy  Muacuiq. 
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which  he  occupies,  conveys  the  idea  of  quadruplicate  power.  The 
double  and  bent  arms  of  the  cross-symbol  strikingly  resemble  the 
conventionalized  puffs  of  breath  or  air  which  are  so  frequently  de- 
picted in  Mexican  Codices,  as  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  speakers. 
Almost  identical  representations  of  curved  puffs  are  figured  as 
issuing  from  open  serpents'  jaws  in  a  bas-relief  at  Palenque,  of 
which  more  anon. 

Mr.  Maudslay  has  pointed  out  that  on  stelae  from  Copan  and 
Quirigua  a  profusion  of  analogous  curved  signs  occurs  also  in 
connection  with  serpents'  heads.  A  special  feature  of  the  curved 
puffs  of  breath  on  the  Copan  ''  swastika,"  as  it  has  been  named, 
are  small  seed-like  balls  which  are  distributed  in  detached  groups 
of  threes  along  their  inner  and  outer  edges,  and  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  what  resembles  the  small  calyx  of  a  flower,  making 
four  small  objects  in  all.  These  balls,  which  also  recur  in  the  Palen- 
que symbol,  forcibly  recall  a  passage  of  the  Zuui  creation  myth  re- 
counted by  Mr.  Cushing. 

It  relates  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  creation,  *  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  priests  and  fathers  named  Yanauluha  .  .  .  brought 
up  from  the  underworld,  the  water  of  the  inner  ocean  and  the 
seeds  of  life  production"  .  .  .  Subsequently,  on  a  feathered 
staff  he  carried,  *•*•  appeared  4  round  things,  seeds  of  moving  be- 
ings, mere  eggs  they  were ;  two  blue  like  the  sky  and  two  red  like 
the  flesh  of  the  earth-mother."     .     . 

I  cannot  but  think  that  these  words  from  a  purely  native  source 
explain  the  Copan  sculpture  more  correctly  than  any  inference 
that  could  be  made,  and  authorize  the  explanation  that  the  central 
figure  represents  the  ''four  times  lord,"  or  "lord  of  the  four 
winds,"  titles  which  were  applied  in  Mexico  to  Quetzalcoatl  and 
Xiuhtecuhtli.  At  the  same  time  the  bas-relief  teaches  us  that 
"  the  four  winds"  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  has  been  realized, 
for  it  represents  life-giving  breath  carrying  with  it  the  seeds  of 
the  four  vital  elements,  emanating  from  the  central  lord  of  life, 
spreading  to  the  four  quarters  and  dividing  itself  so  as  to  dissem- 
inate vitality  throughout  the  universe.  The  title  Kukulcan  = 
the  Divine  Four,  also  serpent,  proves  to  be  even  more  express- 
ive of  this  conception  of  a  central  divinity  than  the  Mexican  Di- 
vine Twin,  or  serpent.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  consider  that  it 
originated  with  a  Maya  speaking  people,  to  whom,  more  graphi- 
cally than  to  any  one  else,  this  bas-relief  would  have  served,  as  a 
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joint  image  of  the  star-god,  the  heart  of  heaven,  named  Ilura- 
kan ;  of  the  terrestrial  lord  Ah-cuch-cab,  the  heart  or  life  of  the 
State ;  of  the  State,  with  its  hun-kaal  or  one  count  of  twenty  sub- 
divisions of  people  and  its  quadruple  head  and  body  and,  finally, 
of  the  native  cosmology. 

The  Copan  swastika  enables  us  to  come  to  another  interesting 
couclusion.  It  is  a  refined  representation  of  the  set  of  thoughts 
suggested  by  Polaris,  the  idea  of  a  stable  centre  being  graphically 
rendered.  Movement  in  four  directions  is  also  symbolized.  As, 
in  the  latitude  of  Copan,  Ursa  Minor  is  the  only  circumpolar  con- 
stellation which  could  have  been  observed  in  four  opposite  posi- 
tions, it  is  obvious  that  Ursa  Minor  with  Polaris  must  have  consti- 
tuted the  Maya  Celestial  Heart  or  Life  =  cuxabal.  The  following 
points  remain  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Copan  swastika. 

1.  To  be  complete  and  in  keeping  with  native  modes  of  repre- 
sentation it  must  have  originally  been  painted  with  the  symbolical 
colors  of  the  Four  Quarters. 

2.  It  is  on  a  wooden  club  from  Brazil  or  Guiana  that,  strange 
to  say,  I  find  a  cross  symbol  with  bifurcated  branches,  which  most 
closely  resembles  the  Copan  type.  Directing  the  readers  to  the 
illustration  of  this  club  as  fig.  8,  pi.  xv,  in  Dr.  Stolpe's  work 
already  cited,  I  would  ask  them  to  examine  also  his  fig.  7,  with  a  de- 
sign expressing  dual  and  quadruple  divisions  ;  fig.  96,  with  circles 
containing  cross  lines ;  9a,  with  what  resembles  somewhat  a  Maltese 
cross  but  also  conveys  duality  ;  fig.  116  with  a  cross  in  a  scalloped 
circle  and  a  curious  disc  between  four  signs,  with  a  band  of  alter- 
nate black  and  white  squares  and  its  reverse  11a,  with  triangles,  to 
which  I  shall  revert;  and  figs.  10c  and  (i,  each  with  a  mound  from 
which  a  tree  is  growing.  Though  tempted  to  refer  to  many  other 
symbols  1  shall  limit  myself  to  pointing  out  that  his  fig.  1,  pi.  xiv, 
exhibits  a  group  of  five  circles  in  a  circle  which  strikingly  recall 
the  Mexican  examples  and  the  Maya  ho  =z  5.  As  each  of  the 
foregoing  symbols  is  intelligible  and  belongs  to  a  group  of  ideas 
which  I  have  shown  to  have  been  general  throughout  America,  but 
to  have  necessarily  originated  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  they  must  have  gradually  found  their  way  to 
Hrazil  and  Guiana  from  the  north  by  means  of  coast  navigation 
and  traffic. 

3.  Concerning  the  bowl  in  the  hand  of  the  figure  occupy mg  the 
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middle  of  the  swastika  a  few  remarks  should  be  added  to  those 
already  given  on  pp.  72  and  93. 

Formed  of  clay  the  bowl  was  an  expressive  symbol  of  the  earth. 
Placed  in  elevated  positions  on  the  terraces  of  the  temples,  and 
filled  by  the  first  annual  showers  which  fell  upon  the  parclied 
earth,  the  bowl  of  celestial  water  naturally  became  invested  with 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  gradually  regarded  as  containing  partic- 
ular life-giving  qualities.  One  use  to  which  bowls  full  of  water 
were  put,  in  ancient  Mexico,  seems  to  explain  further  the  ideas 
associated  with  them.  It  is  well  known  that  bowls  of  water  were 
used  at  night  for  divination  purposes,  just  as  were  black  obsidian 
mirrors.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  were  a  subsequent 
invention  which  was  adopted  because  it  permanently  afforded  a 
surface  for  purposes  of  reflection. 

In  the  native  Maya  chronicles  the  reflection  of  a  star  upon  the 
trembling  and  moving  surface  of  the  water,  is  given  as  the  image  of 
the  Creator  and  Former,  the  Heart  of  Heaven,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  divine  essence  of  life  was  thus  conveyed  to  earth  by  light 
shining  on  and  into  the  waters.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  priests  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Mexico  to  bathe  at 
midnight  after  fasting,  in  a  sacred  pool  so  deep  that  the  water 
appeared  to  be  black.  This  artificially-produced  peculiarity  would 
have  rendered  its  surface  particularly  useful  for  the  observation 
and  registration  of  the  movements  of  stars  by  their  reflections. 

Thomas  Gage  quaintly  tells  us,  moreover,  that  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  certain  idol  "  made  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  that  grow  in  the 
country  ...  a  certain  vessell  of  water  was  blessed  with  many 
words  and  ceremonies,  and  that  water  was  preserved  very  relig- 
iously at  the  foot  of  the  Altar  for  to  consecrate  the  King  when  he 
was  crowned  and  also  to  blesse  any  Captain  Generall,  when  he 
should  be  elected  for  the  Warres,  with  only  giving  him  a  draught  of 
that  water"  {op,  cit,,  p.  53).  It  is  well  known  that  infants  also 
underwent  a  form  of  baptism. 

The  preceding  and  other  evidence,  which  is  scarcely  required, 
enables  us  to  realize  the  full  significance  which  the  symbol  of  a 
bowl  surmounted  by  the  glyph  ik  =  life,  breath,  soul,  was  intended 
to  express  and  convey. 

The  collection  of  rain-w:itcr  in  vessels,  exposed  so  as  to  receive 
the  reflection  of  the  one  immovable  star-god,  was  doubtlessly  em- 
ployed as  a  test  of  the  stability  of  the  Middle  of  the  Earth  by 
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many  generations  of  priest-astronomers.  The  sanctity  attached 
to  this  water,  as  having  absorbed  the  divine  essence  of  light  and 
the  attribution  of  life-giving  properties  to  it,  was  but  the  natural 
sequence  of  such  star-observation.  As  the  title  ^'  the  lord  of  the 
vase  or  bowl "  =  Cum-nhau,  indicates,  the  supreme  priest  of  Heaven 
alone  seems  to  have  attended  to  all  rites  concerning  the  sacred 
bowl  and  the  distribution  of  its  celestial  life-giving  contents.  The 
symbolical  decoration  of  many  native  l)Owl8  will  be  found  to  cor- 
roborate this  view  of  their  employment  and  of  the  virtue  attrib- 
uted to  their  contents. 

By  this  time  I  trust  that  my  readers  will  realize  with  me  that, 
at  Copan,  the  native  set  of  ideas  had  long  taken  deep  root  and 
flourished.  We  have  seen  that  the  identical  numerical  divisions  of 
time  and  tribes  and  the  same  symbolism  prevailed  as  have  been 
traced  in  Peru,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Zuiii,  etc.  The 
following  monuments  will  still  further  establish  this  kinship  of 
thought.  Copan  contains  two  stone  slabs  which  answer  to  the  de- 
scription of  an  amay-tun,  inasmuch  as  they  are  square  and  appear 
to  be  memorial  stones.  Let  us  see  whether  some  clue  to  their  pur- 
pose can  be  obtained  from  the  carvings  upon  them. 

On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  altar  K  four  personages  are  carved, 
all  seeming  to  be  of  equal  rank.  Of  these  4X4  =  16  chieftains, 
eight  wear  a  breast  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  double  serpent, 
whilst  the  remaining  eight  wear  a  somewhat  plainer  kind.  On 
the  west  side  the  two  central  figures  face  each  other  and  two  di- 
minutive glyphs  are  carved  in  the  space  between  them.  The  most 
striking  feature  about  the  representation  of  these  personages  is, 
that  each  of  them  is  seated,  cross-legged,  on  a  different  composite 
glyph ;  some  of  these  exhibit  animal  forms.  This  is  a  fact  of  ut- 
most importance,  for  it  definitely  connects  distinct  personalities, 
obviously  chieftains  with  composite  glyphs,  some  composite  parts 
of  which  are  obviously  totemic.  On  the  upper  surface  of  this 
monolith  there  are  6  X  6  =  3G  single  glyphs,  which  yield  9  groups 
of  4.  If  these  9  X  4  be  added  to  the  4  X  4  glyphs  on  which  the 
chieftains  are  respectively  seated,  we  obtain  13  groups  of  4,  equiv- 
alent to  52.  It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  that  there  are  fifty-two 
years  in  the  Mexican  cycle  and  that  just  as  this  square  altar 
has  16  figures  carved  around  it,  the  great  monolithic  Stone  of 
Tizoc  in  the  City  of  Mexico  has  16  groups.  In  the  latter  case 
each  group  is  accompanied  by  the  name  of  a  tribe  and  its  capital. 
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It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  glyphs  on  which  the  chieftains 
on  Altur  K  are  seated  also  express  tribal  names. 

A  careful  study  of  the  other  square  monolith  at  Copan,  known 
as  the  Alligator  altar,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  better  estimate  of 
the  probable  meaning  of  glyphs,  employed  as  seats  by  chieftains. 
The  Alligator  altar  takes  its  name  from  the  sculptured  animal 
which  is  stretched  over  its  upper  surface.  Human  figures  are  rep- 
resented as  connected  with  the  different  parts  of  the  animal's  body, 
in  a  way  which  forcibly  recalls  Mr.  Cushing's  explanation  of  how 
the  various  members  of  a  tribe  were  associated  with  a  part  only 
of  their  totemic  animal  and  bore  the  name  of  this  part  as  their 
title  of  honor,  according  to  a  strict  order  of  precedence. 

According  to  Mr.  Maudslay's  description :  ''  Upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  monument  are  twq  apparently  human  figures  seated 
upon  the  arms  of  the  alligator.  Both  figures  are  much  weather  worn  ; 
each  has  what  appears  to  be  a  glyph  in  its  hand,  which  is  out- 
stretched toward  the  alligator's  head.  Between  the  alligator's  arms 
and  legs  four  human  figures  are  seated  in  similar  positions,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  body.  These  figures  have  large  mask  head- 
dresses and  carry  offerings  in  their  hands.  There  are  two  figures 
on  the  north  side  of  the  monument,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tail 
of  the  alligator;  each  is  seated  on  a  glyph.  The  figures  are  human, 
but  in  place  of  a  human  head  each  figure  is  surmounted  by  a 
glyph.  Each  figure  holds  a  glyph  with  the  numeral  ten  attached 
to  it  in  its  outstretched  hand." 

Since  the  above  partial  description  of  the  altar  was  written,  Mr. 
Maudslay  has  found  that  one  of  the  above  glyphs  is  '*  Mol "  and 
the  other  *'  Zip,"  and  has  identified  the  glyph  used  as  a  head  for 
each  figure  as  the  day-sign  Cabal.  This  fact  is  of  particular  in- 
terest as  the  meaning  of  this  sign  seems  to  be  connected  with 
Caban  =  the  Below,  and  the  two  figures  with  Cabal  heads  are 
sculptured  at  each  side  of  the  alligator's  tail  which  is  the  part  of 
least  honor,  not  only  according  to  Zuui  etiquette,  but  also  according 
to  Mexican  ideas,  the  word  for  tail  being  employed,  metaphorically, 
for  vassals. 

To  this  description  I  would  add  that  a  careful  study  of  the  cast 
of  this  monument  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  of  the 
illustrations  in  Mr.  Maudslay's  work  reveals  that,  of  the  four  fig- 
ures on  the  west  side,  one  only  has  a  human  head,  whilst  two  have 
human  bodies  with  animal  heads  and  one  a  semi-human  face  and 
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the  iKxly  of  a  bird.  Of  the  four  figures  on  the  east  side,  the  first 
represents  a  man  seated  on  a  glyph,  the  second  a  human  body  with 
an  animal  head  and  the  third  and  fourth  semi-animal,  bird  and 
human  figures.  Amongst  the  recognizable  animal  forms  repre- 
sented, we  distinguish  an  ocelot,  an  unmistakable  alligator's  head 
and  the  head  of  a  monster  with  huge  jaw  aud  serrated  teeth  which 
strongly  resembles  the  Mexican  sign  Cipactli,  a  nondescript  "  ma- 
rine monster."  One  detail  is  worthy  of  special  notice :  the  left 
hand  of  one  of  the  figures  on  the  east  side  terminates  in  a  ser- 
pent's liead,  in  a  fashion  recalling  that  of  the  Santa  Lucia  bas-re- 
liefs. 

The  following  resume  will  make  the  distribution  of  the  figures 
and  glyphs  on  the  altar  quite  clear.  Top  :  outstretched  alligator 
body,  whose  legs  and  claws  are  sculptured  over  the  corners  of  the 
altar.  On  each  shoulder  1  figure  with  glyph  =  2.  On  each  knee 
2  figures  =  4,  making  a  total  of  6  figures  on  the  top.  On  east 
and  west  sides  respectively,  4  figures ;  on  north  side  2  figures, 
on  the  south  side  4  figures  on  composite  glyphs  =14.  The  total 
number  of  figures  on  top  and  sides  is  20,  each  of  which  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  a  glyi)h.  Under  the  snout  of  the  alligator, 
on  the  south  side,  there  are  2X4  =  8  gly[)h9. 

When  carefully  aniilyzed  we  ultimately  find  that  the  surface  of  the 
altar  exhibits  in  the  first  case  two  chieftains  of  equal  rank,  but  re- 
spe(!tively  senteil  on  the  right  and  left  forelegs  of  the  tribal  totem. 
To  my  idea  this  demonstrates  that  the  dual  rulership,  such  as  ex- 
isted elsowliero,  prevailed  at  Copan,  and  that  two  lords  of  the  alli- 
gator tribe  were  entitled  the  right  and  left  forelegs  or  ''  arms"  of 
the  animal  totem.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Maya  name 
for  alligator  is  chiuan  or  ain.  The  dictionaries  contain  also  the 
following  names  for  the  same  or  allied  species ;  "  Sea-lizard,  alli- 
gator (?),  ixbaan  ;  lizard  in  general  z=  ix-meeh,  or  mech,  ix-be- 
beeh,  ixzoluoh  and  ix-tulub.  Obviously  occupying  positions  of  less 
honor  there  are  2  X  2  z=  4  chiets  of  equal  rank  but  seated,  respect- 
ively, on  the  right  and  left  hind  legs  of  the  totem.  These  again 
an»  evidently  equivalent  to  the  four  sub-rulers  of  Mexico  and 
Yucatan,  the  Maya  Bacabs  or  Chacs. 

Lastly,  the  twenty  ditTerent  figures,  connected  with  particular 
glyphs,  are  equivalent  to  the  division  of  the  tribe  into  as  many 
portions,  minus  the  head.  The  eight  glyphs  associattxl  with  this 
added  to  the  twelve  glyph-figures,  complete  the  numeric  organiza- 
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tion  into  twenty.  From  this  monument,  the  sides  of  which  were 
probably  painted,  originally,  in  four  colors,  it  would  seem  that  the 
alligator  clan,  ruled  by  two  chiefs  and  four  lesser  rulers,  was  organ- 
ized into  twelve  divisions  of  people  and  eight  classes  of  another 
kind.  A  circular  tablet  at  Qnirigua,  which  I  shall  describe  further 
on,  exhibits  a  subdivision  into  2  X  6  =  12  4"  ^  +  3  =  20. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  how  remarkably  the  Copan  altar 
conforms  to  the  Zuni  method  of  clan-organization.     It  suffices  for 
my  present  purpose  merely  to  establish  the  community  of  thought 
which  existed  throughout,  but  which  found  its  highest  artistic  ex 
pression  and  development  in  Central  America. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  carved  monoliths,  one  of  which 
usually  lies  in  front  of  a  stela.  For  this  reason  they  have  been  pop- 
ularly named  "  altars,"  just  as  the  stelae  have  been  called  '•  idols." 
The  majority  of  these  "altars"  contradict  this  appellation  by 
their  utterly  unsuitable  shapes  and  profuse  carvings  on  their  up- 
per, often  irregular,  rounded  surfaces.  Some  of  these  monoliths 
consist  of  a  monstrous  head,  the  shape  of  which  is  almost  lost  under 
an  indescribable  mass  of  ornamentation.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  recall  the  semblance  of  the  large  glyphs  on  which  chieftains 
are  represented  as  seated  on  the  carved  sides  of  the  square  mono- 
liths just  described.  So  strongly  do  some  of  these  resemble  certain 
forms,  that  I  venture  to  express  my  belief  that,  on  ceremonial  oc- 
casions, these  carved  heads  may  have  served  as  the  seats  or  stools 
of  honor  for  chieftains  of  the  rank  of  those  portrayed  on  the  bas- 
reliefs.  The  Maya  word  tem,  the  plural  form  for  which  is  tetem, 
seems  to  be  applicable  to  such  totemistic  carved  stones.  It  is 
translated  as  stone  altar,  seat  or  bench  (c/.  Nahuatl  word  te-tl=i: 
stone).  Other  minor  monoliths  are  car\^ed  with  glyphs.  "Altar 
G,"  illustrated  in  Mr.  Maudslay*s  work,  exhibits  four  glyphs  only — 
an  interesting  number,  replete  with  significance  to  the  native  mind. 

The  number  24  occurs  on  Altar  R  on  which  the  glyphs  are  dis- 
posed a  82  x4  =  8-|-2  X8  =  24.  The  number  24  recurs  on  the 
top  of  Altar  U,  where  the  glyphs  are  disposed  in  3  rows  of  8  each. 
At  the  same  time  the  back  of  this  altar  exhibits  5  X  10  =  50  and 
its  sides  2x2  =  4  glyphs,  which  may  possibly  constitute  separate 
records.  In  the  majority  of  foregoing  cases  the  glyphs  are  single 
and  comparatively  simple.  On  Altar  S,  however,  we  have  double 
and  quadruple  glyphs,  the  latter  obviously  being  a  highly  developed 
cursive  method  of  recording  facts,  rendered  possible  by  the  minute 
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classification  of  all  things  in  the  State  into  definite  divisions  witii 
fixed  relationships  to  each  other. 

Having  lingered  so  long  in  Copan  we  can  but  glance  at  Quirigua 
and  note  its  most  remarkable  features.  This  ruined  city  lies  on 
Motagua  river,  1,800  feet  below  and  at  about  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles  from  Copan.  It  is  now  subjected  to  almost 
annual  inundations  from  the  river  and  its  situation  in  marshy  sur- 
roundings renders  it  extremely  unhealthy.  It  may  have  been  partly 
on  this  account  that  the  neighboring  capital  of  Copan  was  founded 
in  an  elevated  and  salubrious  position. 

An  interesting  fact  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Mauds- 
luy,  namely,  that  the  ground  plan  of  both  groups  of  ruins  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same,  Copan  being  only  somewhat  the  larger  of 
the  two.  This  identity  proves  that  the  same  distinct  scheme  of 
orientation  was  carried  out  in  both  places  and  that  importance  was 
undoubtedly  attached  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  pyramid-tem- 
ples, courts  and  buildings.^  A  proof  that  two  distinct  castes  of 
rulers  existed  and  were  respectively  associated  with  the  northern 
and  southern  regions  of  the  capital  is  furnished  by  a  circumstance 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Maudslay.  In  Copan,  as  well  as  at 
Quirigua,  some  of  the  individuals  sculptured  on  the  steh^  are 
beardless,  whilst  others  have  beards  which  seem  to  be  sometimes 

>  It  Is  my  Intention  to  reproduce  these  i)lan8  of  Copan  and  Quirigua  and  of  other 
ancient  American  capitals  in  the  pul)Ilcatl(>n  I  have  undertaken  to  make  in  co-editor- 
ship  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Dahlgren  of  Stockholm,  of  the  beautiful  map  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  its  eurroundingB,  painted  by  Alonzo  de  la  Cruz,  the  coBmographcr  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  Mr.  Dahlgren  published  an  interesting  account  of  this  map. 
which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  at  I'psala,  in  1889,  with  its  un- 
colored  reproduction  on  a  reduced  ncale.  In  his  monumental  work  on  ancient  cartog- 
raph}',  Haron  NordenskjOid  also  published  an  uncolored  ])roductlon  of  this  maj)  and, 
with  Dr.  Bovallius,  exhibited  a  beautiful  facrilmlle  of  this  precious  do<'Uinent,  at  the 
Historical  Exposition  In  Madrid,  in  October,  18'.i2.  During  the  previous  summer  at 
Stockholm,!  had  personally  superintended  the  painting  of  a  perfect  facsimile  copy  of 
the  map  which  I  exhiblte<i  in  the  Anthropological  Building  of  the  World's  Colum- 
blan  Exposition  In  1893.  The  original  map  was  exhibited  In  Stockholm  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Amerlcaniste  at  Stockholm  In  1894.  and  I  suggested  that  it 
ought  to  be  published  in  exact  facsimile  and  In  colors,  particularly  on  ac<*ount  of  the 
many  hieroglyphic  names  of  localities  it  exhibits.  It  was  thereupon  ngreed  by  Mr. 
Dahlgren  and  myself  that  we  should  jointly  publish  the  map  with  an  accompanying 
text  In  English,  my  share  of  the  work  being  principally  the  decii)herment  of  the  hlero. 
glyphs  of  localities,  the  classiflcatlon  of  the  tribes  Inhabiting  them,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
entation of  all  historical  facts  connected  with  theni  that  I  could  obtain  from  the 
native  and  early  Spanish  chronicles.  With  characteristic  liberality  the  Due  do  Loubat 
most  kindly  supporte<l  the  proposetl  publication  by  subscribing  to  twenty  copies  of  it 
in  advance  and  depositing  the  payment  for  these  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
reproduction  of  the  maj)  has  been  facilitated  by  this  generous  action  and  I  tJike  great 
pleasure  in  expressing  here  our  grateful  appreciation  to  the  Due  de  Loul)at,  who 
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artificial.  These  stelae  usually  stood  at  the  sides  of  the  great  courts, 
and  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramid-temples.  Mr.  Maudslay  has  ob- 
served that  in  both  places,  all  of  the  bearded  effigies  are  situated 
to  the  north  of  the  beardless  ones.  The  first,  for  instance,  occupy 
the  northern  and  the  second  the  southern  side  of  a  court ;  their 
respective  positions  being  clearly  intentional  since  it  recurs  in  both 
cases.  This  circumstance  furnishes  additional  proof  that,  in  these 
capitals  as  elsewhere,  the  same  great  primary  division  into  the 
Above  and  Below  prevailed  and  shows  that  the  representative 
rulers  of  these  two  castt»8  respectively  wore  beards  or  none. 

The  beard,  as  an  insignia  of  rank,  occurs  in  several  Mexican 
MSS.  and  careful  observation  shows  that  it  is  most  frequently 
represented  as  worn  by  a  high-priest,  usually  painted  black  and 
sometimes  wearing  the  skin  of  an  ocelot.  It  is  found  associated 
with  advanced  age  and  with  red,  the  color  of  the  north,  a  fact 
which  coincides  with  the  position  assigned  to  bearded  effigies  at 
Copan  and  Quirigua.  In  Mexican  Codices  the  culture  hero,  Quet- 
zalcoatl,  is  figured  with  a  beard,  and  tradition  records  that  this  was 
his  distinctive  feature.  Images  of  Quetzalcoatl  =  the  air-god,  rep- 
resent him  witii  a  beard,  and  the  calendar-sign  Ebecatl  =  wind,  is 
composed  of  an  elongated  mouth  and  chin  to  which  a  beard  is 
attached. 

Several  of  the  monuments  at  Quirigua  are  the  largest  of  the 
kind  which  have  been  found  on  the  American  continent.  Stelae 
E  and  F  are  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  feet  high  respectively, 
and  both  exhibit  two  imman  effigies  standing  back  to  back.     In 


haH  been  pntlently  awaiting  the  achievement  of  our  undertaking.  Both  Mr.  Dahlgren 
and  I  have  l>eeD  prevented  from  completing  tlii^  up  to  tlie  ]>re8ent,  l>y  work  planned 
previously  to  the  putjiication  of  the  map.  The  present  publication  will  prove,  how- 
ever, that  the  social  organization  of  the  Mexicans  has  been  the  object  of  my  painH- 
taking  study  and  that,  until  I  had  satisfactorily  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles 
which  influenced  not  only  tlie  distribution  of  the  population,  but  the  ground-plan  of 
the  capital  itself,  any  text  I  could  publish  with  the  map  would  be  incomplete.  As 
matters  now  stand,  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  City  of  Mexico  as  a  type  of  an  ancient 
American  sacred  city,  to  compare  Its  ground  plan  with  those  of  other  native  capitals 
and  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  localization  of  the  various  tribes  and  classes  of 
the  ancient  itopulatlon,  so  that  we  can  form  an  adequate  Idea  of  the  topography  and 
machinery  of  the  great  state  known  as  the  Empire  of  Montezuma.  I  hope  and  ex- 
pect to  complete  this  publication  In  a  reasonalile  period  of  time  but  dare  not  define 
its  limits,  as  all  scientific  research  demands  more  time  and  strength  than  can  be  de- 
termined upon  In  a<lvance.  In  conclusion  I  would  state  that,  at  the  Congress  of  A  mer- 
Icanists  which  took  place  at  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1895,  the  distinguished  Mexic4in 
cartographer,  Sefior  Garcia  Cubas,  whose  splendid  maps  of  Mexico  are  well  known, 
made  an  interesting  communication  on  this  map,  of  which  he  had  seen  a  copy. 
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point  of  fact,  with  a  few  exceptions,  amongst  which  are  female 
effigies,  the  majority  of  stelse  at  Quirigua  are  double,  namely,  A,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  K,  in  Mr.  Maudslay's  work,  part  xi.  I  cannot  but  regard 
this  as  a  proof  that  in  a  peaceful,  flourishing  and  long-established 
state,  the  dual  form  of  government  maintained  itself  successfully 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  On  Stela  £  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ancient  American  portrait-statues  that  has  yet  been 
discovered.  It  portrays  a  man  witli  noble  and  strongly  marked 
features,  an  aquiline  nose  and  a  narrow  chin  beard,  like  a  goatee. 

The  Maya  dictionaries  supply  us  with  the  clue  to  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  beard  in  pictorial  art.  The  word  for  beard  is  meex 
and  for  ^^  bearded  man,"  ah-meex,  or  ah-meexnal,  if  the  beard 
was  long.  On  the  other  hand,  ah-mek-tancal  is  the  Maya  name  for 
"  governor  and  ruler  of  people  or  of  a  town,"  and  ah-mektanpixan 
means  high  priest.  The  first  two  syllables  of  these  titles,  being 
identical  with  the  word  for  a  '*  bearded  man,"  seem  to  explain 
the  reason  for  the  association  of  rank  with  a  beard,  and  vice  versa. 
Added  to  preceding  data  it  aids  in  forming  the  conclusion  that 
the  bearded  personages  on  the  stelse  were  '*  high-priests  or  rulers  of 
people  and  of  towns,"  that  the  beard  or  goatee  was  the  mark  of 
supreme  rank  and  that  artificial  ones  were  sometimes  worn. 

The  beardless  effigies,  on  the  other  baud,  obviously  represent 
individuals  belonging  to  a  different  caste  ;  and  the  fact  that  stelse 
exist  at  Copan  and  Quirigua  on  which  two  figures  are  carved,  back 
to  back,  proves  that  the  assignment  of  the  effigies  of  the  two  types 
to  separate  sides  of  the  courts  was  preceded  by  a  time  when  a 
closer  unity  prevailed  l)etween  the  dual  rulers.  The  existence  of 
stehe  with  female  figures  proves  that  here,  as  well  as  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  there  had  been  a  period  when  **  the  Below  and  the  cult  of 
the  Karth-mother  were  presided  over  by  a  woman." 

On  each  side  of  the  great  Stela  F  is  carved  the  initial  followed 
by  G  X  6  =  36  glyphs,  which  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  six  glyphs 
pertained  to  each  of  the  six  regions  and  recorded  facts  relating 
thereunto.  On  the  sides  of  Stela  F,  each  initial  is  followed  by 
34  glyphs  only,  the  count  being  shorter  than  that  of  Stela  E 
by  2  X  2  =  4.  One  side  of  Stela  C  exhibits  the  initial  followed  by 
2  X  13  glyphs  grouped  in  parallel  lines,  then  a  horizontal  band 
with  4  glyphs ;  the  other  side  the  initial  followed  by  4  X  6  :=  24 
and  a  group  of  4  glyphs.  Stela  D  is  particularly  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  six  squares  of  pictorial  glyphs  which  follow  the 
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^^  Initiar'  which,  in  this  case,  exhibits  the  head  and  body  of  a 
jaguar  in  its  centre.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Maudslaj's  interesting  con- 
clusion that  these  pictorial  glyi)hs  preceded,  in  date,  the  more  cur- 
sive methoil  of  representing  the  initial  series.  In  consequence  of 
this  jaguar  initial,  Stela  A  becomes  particularly  noticeable,  be- 
cause one  of  the  personages  upon  it  has  a  beard,  whilst  the  other 
is  masked  as  an  ocelot  or  jaguar. 

A  vivid  sense  of  the  actuality  of  the  bond  that  existed  between 
the  ancient  dwellers  at  Copan  and  Quirigua,  their  totemic  animals 
and  symbolic  coloring,  is  obtained  on  reading  Mr.  Maudslay's  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  excavation  of  mound  4  at  Copan  (Re- 
port Proceedings  Geographical  Society,  1886,  p.  578)  .  .  .The 
excavation  was  then  continued  .  .  .  when  more  traces  of 
[human]  bones  were  found  mixed  with  red  i)owder  and  sand  .  .  . 
Continuing  the  excavation  ...  a  skeleton  of  a  jaguar  was 
found  lying  under  a  layer  of  charcoal  .  .  .  the  teeth  and  part 
of  the  skeleton  had  been  painted  red.  At  al)OUt  100  yards  to  the 
south  of  this  mound  I  sliortly  afterwards  opened  another  .  .  . 
mound  .  .  .  and  found  a  few  small  fragments  of  human 
bones,  two  small  stone  axes  and  portions  of  another  jaguar's 
skeleton  and  some  dog's  teeth,  showing  that  the  interment  of  ani- 
mals was  not  a  matter  of  chance." 

If  we  add  this  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  I  have  presented, 
showing  that  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan  the  ocelot  was  associated 
with  the  north,  the  color  red,  the  underworld,  the  nocturm^l  cult 
and  with  bearded  priests,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  hope  that, 
some  day,  we  may  be  as  familiar  with  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Americans  as  we  are  now  with  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks  and  Romans. 

Strange  animal  effigies  in  stone  have  been  found  at  Quirigua : 
one  (B)  somewhat  resembles  a  dragon  and  exhibits  complex  glyphs ; 
another  (G)  has  been  named  an  armadillo  and  has  2  X  8  z=  16 
glyphs  carved  on  its  lower  and  2  X  20  :=  40  on  its  upper  sides. 

A  circular  slab  deserves  special  mention:  in  its  centre  is  a 
seated  figure.  Forming  a  band  around  the  edge,  to  the  right  of 
the  figure  are  6  glyphs  and  6  others  are  to  his  left  =  12  in  all. 
Above  him  to  his  left  are  5  and  to  his  left  are  3  glyphs.  This 
peculiar  distribution  of  20  glyphs  is  of  peculiar  interest. 

The  crowning  glory  of  Quirigua,  however,  is  the  gigantic  block 
of  stone,  completely  covered  with  intricate  carvings  and  glyphs, 
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which  i8  known  as  the  "  Great  Turtle,"  and  of  which  splendid 
casts,  made  from  Mr.  Maudslay's  moulds,  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  and  in  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Of  the  many  features  of 
this  remarkable  monument,  which  can  be  studied  in  Mr.  Maudslay's 
forthcoming  part  xi  of  the  Biologia  Centrali-Americana,  the  seated 
figure,  occupying  a  prominent  place  and  obviously  representing  the 
central  ruler,  deserves  special  mention.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
a  peculiar  sceptre  similar  to  that  held  by  the  personage  on  Stela  E. 
His  left  hand  is  concealed  under  a  carved  face,  a  detail  which  re- 
calls the  Santa  Lucia  bas-reliefs. 

Palenque  and  its  group  of  sister  cities  now  claim  our  notice.  Of 
the  latter  Men-ch6  particularly  arrests  our  attention  on  account  of 
its  name,  the  second  part  of  which  means  tree  and  by  extension, 
tribe.  The  word  men  is  of  particular  interest,  for  it  is  not  only  the 
name  of  a  dog  in  the  Maya  Calendar  but  signifies  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Mexican  word  toltecatl,  namely,  master-builder,  arti- 
ficer or  artisan,  an  adept  in  manufacture.  The  habitual  form  of 
employing  the  word  would  be  ah-men,  meaning  he  who  is  a  master 
builder,  etc. ;  while  men-ah  or  men-yah  signifies  work  or  production 
of  manual  labor.  The  first  part  of  the  Nahuatl  word  aman-toca, 
signifying  artisan,  artificer,  seems  to  be  a  corrupt  rendering  of 
the  Maya  ah- men.  That  Men-che,  which  is  also  known  as  Loril- 
lard  City,  was  a  centre  of  the  highest  development  of  native- 
sculpture  and  art  seems  proven  by  the  truly  admirable  and  ex- 
quisitely fine  workmanship  of  the  bas-reliefs  obtained  there  by 
Mr.  Maudslay,  and  now  exhibited  at  the  British  Museum.  In  exe- 
cution and  finish  they  undoubtedly  surpass  aiiy  specimens  of  an- 
cient American  art  I  have  ever  seen. 

A  search  for  the  possible  derivation  of  the  word  men  leads  to 
mehen,  the  name  for  *'sons  or  nephews  in  the  male  line,"  mehen- 
ob,  the  descendants,  mehen-tzilaan  z=  genealogy  and  parentage  (a 
word  which  sheds  some  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  capital 
Tzilan  in  Yucatan).  Mehen  is  also  employed  as  meaning  some- 
thing little,  small  or  minute. 

From  the  above  data  it  may  be  inferred  that  Men-che  may  have 
originally  signified  *•  the  tree  or  tribe  of  the  sons  or  nephews  in 
the  male  line,"  and  that  these  people  may  have  so  identified  them- 
selves with  the  arts  of  building  and  working  in  precious  metals  and 
stone,  etc.,  that  their  title  was  used  as  a  designation  for  these  in- 
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dustrics.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  situated  at  an  easy  dis- 
tance on  the  same  river  Usumacinto,  there  is  the  great  ruined  city 
of  Palenque'  (pronounced  by  the  natives  Pa-lem-ke)  which  seems 
also  to  have  originally  terminated  in  che  :=  tree  or  tribe  and  to  be 
derived  from  palil,  pal  or  palal  =  vassal,  servant,  subject,  also 
small  child.  Let  us  see  how  far  the  monuments  of  Palenque 
justify  and  support  this  translation  of  its  name. 

Referring  the  reader  to  Mr.  Maudslay's  Biologia,  and  to  Mr. 
Holmes'  Archaeological  Studies,  Pt.  ii,  and  other  well-known  works 
on  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  four  principal  isolated  pyramid-temples,  known, 
respectively,  as  the  temples  of  the  Inscriptions,  of  the  Sun,  of 
the  Cross  and  of  the  Cross  No.  2.  Although  the  orientation  of 
these  edifices  is  not  accurate  tliey  may  be  roughly  said  to  face  the 
cardinal  points  as  follows  : — 

The  temple  *'  of  the  Inscriptions  "  faces  the  north,  that  "  of 
the  Sun  '*  the  east,  whilst  the  temple  "  of  the  Cross  "  faces  the 
south  and  that  "  of  Cross  2,"  the  west.  Dr.  Brinton  has  already 
shown  that  the  well-known  symbol  on  the  famous  "  Tablet  of  the 
Cross  "  is  not  a  cross,  but  the  conventional  symbol  for  "  tree  "  of 
the  type  I  have  illustrated  in  the  preceding  fig.  53.  As  Cross 
No.  2  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  same  category,  it  results  that 
these  two  temples  would  be  more  correctly  designated  as  "of  the 
Tree  "  and  that  they  furnish  us  with  an  interesting  parallel  of  the 
Peruvian  quisuar  can-cha,  or  '*  place  of  the  tree,"  where  the  Inca 
erected  two  trees  which  typified  his  father  and  mother  and  were 
'*  as  the  root  and  stems  of  the  Incas."  The  Palenque  "  trees,  " 
moreover,  closely  resemble  those  on  the  Mexican  Fejervary  chart 
(fig.  52)  inasmuch  as,  in  each  case,  the  tree  is  surmounted  by  a 
bird  and  is  flanked  by  two  human  figures. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  in  ancient 
America  the  tree  was  generally  employed  as  a  symbol  for  tribe  and 
that  the  Maya  word  for  tree  =  ch6  occurs  as  an  affix  signifying 
tribe  or  people  not  only  in  Qui-che,  Man-ch6  (the  latter  a  tribe  in- 
habiting the  region  of  Menche  and  Palenque)  etc.,  but  also  in  the 
names  of  tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  regions  of  North  America. 


» It  liftH  been  HurmiKCtl  that  the  name  Palenque  in  of  Spanish  origin  and  means  "  a 
pallKude;"  hut  It  seemK  far  more  likely  to  he  the  approximate  rendering  of  the  Hound 
of  the  old  native  word  by  a  Spanirili  word,  In  the  same  way  that  the  Nahuat)  Quauh- 
nahuac  became  the  SpanUh  Cuerna-vaea,  literally  eow'et  horn. 
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Assuming,  therefore,  upon  convincing  and  substantial  evidence 
which  will  be  further  corroborated,  that  the  "  Tablet  of  the  Cross  " 
represents  a  tree,  the  symbol  of  tribal  life,  the  next  step  is  to  in- 
terpret the  bird  perched  upon  it  and  generally'  acknowledged  to  be 
a  quetzal  (pronounced  kay-tzal)  as  the  totem  of  the  tribe,  which 
also  probably  expresses  its  name.  The  tree  is  represented  as 
associated  with  serpent  symbolism  and  as  growing  from  a  vase  = 
ho-och  placed  on  a  monstrous  head  =  ho-ol,  the  idea  conveyed 
being  that  it  flourished  in  the  centre  or  middle,  while  the  head 
signifies,  as  has  been  shown,  the  capital  and  also  the  chief.  On 
the  vase  is  carved  a  symbol  to  which  I  draw  special  attention,  as 
it  recurs  on  the  right  hand  end  of  the  carved  band  below  the  tree, 
is  met  with  in  Maya  calculiform  glyphs  and  is  also  frequently  em- 
ployed in  ancient  Mexico.  It  represents  the  corolla  of  a  four-pet- 
alled  flower  which  obviously  symbolized  the  Four-in-One,  which 
permeated  the  native  civilizations. 

The  word  for  **  flower  "  being  nic  in  Maya  and  xoehitl  (pro- 
nounced hoochitl)  in  Nahuatl,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  symbol 
of  a  vase  with  a  flower  seems  to  afford  an  instance  of  a  bilingual 
rebus,  as  the  Maya  hooch  is  identical  in  sound  to  the  Nahuatl 
xoch-itl.  Yjvcn  without  this,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  tree  and 
serpent,  the  bird,  the  vase,  the  quadripartite  flower,  and  the  head, 
would  have  been  generally  and  equally  intelligible  to  native  tribes, 
being  familiar  symbols  constantly  employed  in  metaphorical  speech. 

Mr.  Maudslay  has  pointed  out  and  illustrated  in  his  work 
(Biologia,  pi.  92,  pt.  x)  that  the  side  branches  of  the  •*  cross" 
simulate  bearded  serpents*  heads,  whilst  their  recurved  upper 
jaws  are  covered  with  what  resemble  buds  of  flowers,  seeds  or 
beads.  The  Palenque '*  cross '*  is  indeed  characterized  by  being 
profusely  decorated  with  ''  bead  or  seed-like  ornaments  and  appen- 
dages "  some  of  which  resemble  beads  or  seeds,  figured  in  some 
instances,  like  those  on  the  Copan  swastika,  the  meaning  of  which 
seems  supplied  by  the  previously  cited  Zuni  text.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance  that  the  following  Maya 
words,  culled  from  the  dictionaries,  are  so  closely  connected : 
yax-che  =  a  sort  of  ceiba  tree,  the  emblem  of  celestial  life  of 
the  Mayas ;  yax-chumil  and  yax-pa-ibe  =  adjectives  primitive, 
original ;  adverb  firstly,  at  the  beginnini!: ;  yaxll,  verb  =:  to  make 
something  new,  to  commence,  begin ;  yaxil-tun  =  bead  or  pearl ; 
yax-niehen-tzil  =  eldest  son. 
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According  to  this  incontrovertible  evidence  we  find  that  the 
sacred  tree  of  life  of  the  Mayas  was  designated  by  the  word  yax, 
signifying  first,  original,  new,  etc.  ;  that  the  same  root  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  word  for  eldest  son  and  finally  for  "  bead.*' 
The  latter  curious  agreement  is  accentuated  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  Mexicans  employed  in  metaphorical  speech  the  word 
cuzcatl  =  bead  made  of  some  precious  stone,  to  designate 
"  father,  mother,  lord,  captain,  governor ;  those  who  are  like  a 
sheltering  tree  to  the  people"  (Olmos,  cap.  viii).  A  term  of  par- 
ticular endearment  for  a  son  was**'  gold-bead  "  (teocuitla-cuzcatl). 
Olmos  moreover  records  no  less  than  eight  metaphorical  designa- 
tions for  a  "  Tree,  or  first  father,  origin  of  generation,  lord  or 
governor,"  and  appellations  for  twenty-nine  "  Relatives  who  issue 
from  one  stem  or  trunk." 

Collectively,  the  evidence  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  iden- 
tifies the  image  on  the  famous  "  Tablet  of  the  Cross,"  as  a  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the* 'Tree  of  Life  of  the  Eldest  Sons," 
chiefs  or  nobility  of  a  tribe,  whose  totemic  bird  was  the  quetzal.^ 
Before  completing  the  description  of  this  tablet,  the  analogous 
representation  of  a  tree  on  the  "Temple  of  the  Cross  2"  should  be 
examined.  This  is  generally  known  as  the  foliated  Cross  and  like 
its  counterpart  it  issues  from  a  vase  w^ith  a  quadriform  emblem, 
and  a  monstrous  head.  Its  branches  are  composed  of  conven- 
tionalized maize  plants  on  which  human  heads  and  faces  occupy  the 
places  of  the  corn-cobs  whilst  their  hanging  hair  simulates  the 
tassels  of  the  ripe  corn.  The  maize-leaves  are  decorated  with 
groups  of  seed- like  beads  amongst  which  distinct  representations  of 
maize  seeds  are  discernible.  These  form,  indeed,  the  leading  motif 
of  the  seed  decorations  and  indicate  tliat  the  "  appendages"  to  the 
groups  of  seed-like  beads  on  the  Copan  swastika  were  but  conven- 
tionalized maize-seeds.  The  branches  of  the  maize-tree  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  conventionally  ornamented  head  from  which  hangs 
a  necklace  of  beads  with  a  medallion  consisting  of  a  face  sur- 
rounded by  a  beaded  frame.  Above  the  head  the  totemic  quetzal 
bird  is  repeated  under  almost  precisely  the  same  form  but  in  a 

»  Brasscurdo  Bourbourg's  Maya  Vocabulary  contain  a  an  Interesting  inntance  of  a 
native  tribe  or  lineage  bearing  the  name  of  a  bird:  "Cliel:  name  of  a  kind  of  bird; 
ancient  name  of  a  great  sacerdotal  family  reigning  at  Tecoli  (near  Izamal,  Yucatan). 
Thence  the  title  •  Chclckat/  which  meant  holy,  exalted,  great,  and  was  applied  to 
the  head  of  this  family." 
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reversed  position.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Maya  name 
for  maize  is  ixim,  which  added  to  the  eh6  =  tree,  yields  ixim-che, 
a  word  which  actually  occurs  as  the  local  name  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Guatemala,  named  '^  Iximch6-tecpan."  To  this  curious  fact 
should  be  also  added  that  ^Mx  "  is  the  prefix  employed  to  designate 
the  feminine  gender  and  that  Ix-chel  is  "  the  name  of  the  Maya 
goddess  of  medicine  and  of  child-birth." 

An  extremely  interesting  composite  symbol  is  carved  under  the 
feet  of  the  personage  standing  next  to  the  "  maize- tree,"  to  the 
right  of  the  spectator.  It  consists  of  the  realistically  car\'ed  large 
convolute  sea- shell  such  as  constituted  the  Mexican  symbol  of 
parturition.  An  almost  grotesque  human  figure  is  represented  as 
issuing  from  it  and  holding  in  its  hand  a  maize  plant  wliich  bends 
upwards  and  curves  over  the  shell.  Its  leaves  are  drawn  with 
maize-seeds  on  and  amongst  them,  in  the  same  conventional  way 
that  has  been  noticed  on  the  central  tree,  and  human  heads  again 
simulate  the  corn-cob.  An  acquaintance  with  Mexican  and  Zuni 
symbolism  enables  us  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  composite 
symbol  which  figuratively  expresses  the  common  birth  and  growth 
of  the  substance  of  plant  and  human  life.  The  personage  who 
stands  over  this  symbol,  facing  the  tree  and  the  tail  of  the  biixi 
which  surmounts  it,  holds  a  curiously  decorated  emblem  in  his 
hand,  of  which  more  anon.  A  small  twig  bearing  three  terminal 
leaves  issues  from  his  head.  Behind  him  are  4  perpendicular  columns 
with  17  glyphs  in  each;  whilst  a  detached  series,  consisting  of  13 
smaller  glyphs,  is  carved  in  front  and  above  him. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  facing  the  almost  unrecogniz- 
able head  of  the  bird,  a  personage  stands  on  an  elaborately  carved 
monstrous  head,  covered  with  a  maize-plant.  He  is  wearing  a  neck- 
lace and  medallion  like  that  on  the  tree  itself.  His  head  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  high  cap  bearing  a  conventionalized  flower-bud.  A 
belt  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  with  open  jaws,  encircles  his  waist 
and  he  is  holding  aloft  in  his  hands,  a  miniature,  human,  seated 
figure  with  folded  arms,  a  bead  necklace  and  an  indescribable 
head-dress  and  masked  face.  His  attitude  indicates  that,  by 
offering  this  figure,  he  is  performing  some  rite.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  conventionalized  sign  for  water  seems  to  be  issuing  from 
the  bird's  head  and  descending  upon  the  figure  whilst  puffs  of 
breath  and  seeds  issuing  from  its  beak  seem  to  be  directed  towards 
the  tiny  efligy  of  a  human  being. 
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Reverting  now  to  the  •'  Tablet  of  the  Cross  I,"  we  find  precisely 
analogous  figures  at  its  sides,  only  in  reversed  positions.  To  the 
right  of  the  spectator  stands  the  priest  with  a  tall  hat  surmounted 
b^'the  flower- bud,  somewhat  resembling  a  fleur-de-lis.  The  small 
human  figure  he  is  offering  is  recumbent  and  is  being  held  out  so 
as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pendant  issuing  from  the  bird's 
head. 

The  figure  on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  head-dress  and  twig 
with  three  leaves,  is  facing  the  central  tree  and  holding  a  staff 
which,  in  tiiis  case  although  combined  with  other  emblems,  clearly 
appears  to  represent  a  young  maize  plant,  with  its  roots  below, 
and  growing  shoot  with  leaves  above.  As  on  the  other  tablets 
there  are  columns  of  glyphs  behind  each  figure,  whilst  the  per- 
sonage holding  the  maize-plant  is  associated  with  a  detached  group, 
in  two  portions,  consisting  of  10+4  glyphs,  and  is  standing  on 
a  large  glyph  associated  with  a  numeral. 

Having  thus  cursorily  brought  out  some  special  points  observ- 
able on  both  "  Cross  Tablets,"  let  us  now  glance  at  the  tablet  in 
the  "  Temple  of  the  Sun.'*  On  this  we  again  find  columns  of 
glyphs  and  a  personage  at  each  side  of  a  central  figure.  The 
same  peculiarities  and  differences  of  costume  are  observable  here 
as  on  the  preceding  tablets ;  but  each  personage  holds  a  small, 
grotesque  human  figure  with  a  long  nose,  and  each  stands  on  the 
back  of  a  human  being,  that  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  especially 
appearing  to  be  a  conquered  enemy.  ^ 

Two  over-burdened-looking  seated  figures,  one  of  which  is  clothed 
in  a  spotted  ocelot's  skin,  occupy  the  centre  and  support,  on  their 
bowed  shoulders,  a  curious  emblem  terminating  in  open  serpents' 
jaws.  The  large  head  (of  a  jaguar?)  is  in  the  centre  and  above  this 
issue  two  puffs  of  breath  with  seeds,  forming  a  double  recurved  figure 
so  identical  in  shape  and  detail  to  a  single  branch  of  the  Copan 
swastika  that  one  might  imagine  it  was  carved  by  the  same  hand. 
On  this  tablet,  instead  of  a  tree,  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  shield, 
exhibiting  a  face  and  having  tufts  of  feathers  at  its  four  rounded 

>  On  a  large  tablet  at  Izkun,  the  cast  of  which  is  now  in  Mr.  Handslay'a  collection 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  similarly  placed  figures  support  on  their  bent  backs 
and  shoulders  standing  personages,  faeing  each  other,  and  surrounded  by  glyphs. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  men  who  serve  as  footstools,  are  bound  and  distinctly 
show  a  difference  of  type  and  costume,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tablet 
commemorated  the  conquest  of  an  alien  tribe. 
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corners.  This  rests  on  two  crossed  lances  with  decorated  handles 
surmounted  by  large  points. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  that, 
in  ancient  Mexico,  lands  conquered  and  acquired  in  warfare  were 
termed  *'  mil  chimalli,"  literally,  ''  field  of  the  shield,"  a  metaphor 
which  was  also  probably  known  to  the  Mayas, 

Glancing  next  at  the  "  Temple  of  Inscriptions,"  the  fourth  of  the 
large  detached  temples  of  Palenque,  we  find  that  its  interior  is 
characterized  by  the  most  extensive  mural  inscriptions  found  in 
America,  consisting  entirely  of  hieroglyphics.  Four  exterior  free 
pillars,  however,  **  contain  on  their  outer  faces,  modelled  in  bold 
relief,  life-sized  figures  of  women  holding  children  in  their  arms" 
(Holmes) . 

Having  brought  out  the  particular  point  that,  in  each  of  the  four 
temples  described,  adults  are  represented  in  the  act  of  carrying 
or  offering  children  or  diminutive  and  strangely  grotesque  oonven* 
tionalized  eflSgies  of  human  beings,  I  would  note  that  the  only  anal- 
ogous grotesque  figures  with  long  noses,  I  know  of,  are  those  on 
the  sceptres  held  in  the  hand  by  the  seated  personage  on  the 
"  Great  Turtle"  and  by  the  individual  carved  on  Stela  E  at  Qui- 
rigua.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  left  hand  of  the  latter  personage 
holds  a  shield  displaying  a  face  and  recalling  that  carved  on  the 
tablet  of  the  Palonque  **  Temple  of  the  Sun."  Analogous  grotesque 
figures  also  surround  the  personage  carved  on  Stela  F  at  Copan. 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  Quirigua  "  Great  Turtle,"  the  stelae 
at  Quirigua  and  Copan  and  the  Palenque  tablets,  were  erected  by 
people  sharing  the  same  cult  and  ritual  observance,  one  feature  of 
which  was  the  carrying  of  diminutive  human  effigies,  with  exag- 
gerated and  almost  grotesque  noses. 

A  clue  to  the  significance  of  this  rite  is  supplied  by  the  text  of 
the  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis  (Kingsborough,  vol.  v,  p.  134) 
relating  to  the  Mexican  20-day  period  Iz-calli,  the  last  of  the  year. 
''  It  was  the  feast  of  Fire,  because  at  this  season  the  trees  became 
warmed  and  began  to  bud.  In  it  was  celebrated  the  festival  Pil- 
quixtia,  meaning  ''  human  life  or  nature  which  had  always  escaped 
destruction  although  the  world  itself  had  been  destroyed  several 
times." 

'*  Izcalli  signifies  as  much  as  liveliness,  and  in  this  20-day  period 
all  mothers  lifted  their  children  by  their  heads  and  holding  them 
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aloft  called  out,  Izcalli,  Izcalli,  as  though  they  said  '  aviva  ^  = 

live,  live This  was  the  |>eriod  of  production thanks 

were  rendered  to  the  nature  which  is  the  cause  of  the  production 

Every  four  years  they  feasted  for  8  days  in  memory  of  the 

three  times  that  the  world  was  destroyed.  They  name  this  ''  four 
times  Lord,"  because  this  escaped  destruction,  although  all  was 
destroyed.  They  designated  the  festival  as  that  of  '  renovation' 
and  said  that  when  it  and  the  fast  came  to  an  end  the  bodies  of 
men  became  like  those  of  children.  Therefore,  in  order  to  figure 
[or  symbolize]  this  festival,  adults  led  certain  children  by  the  hand, 
in  the  sacred  dance." 

Slightly  incoherent  though  this  text  may  be,  it  furnishes  a  most 
valuable  supplement  to  the  descriptions  of  the  same  festival  by 
other  authorities.  As  this  is  exhaustively  treated  in  my  forth- 
coming text  to  the  "  Life  of  the  Indians  "  in  which  all  available 
authorities  are  quoted  and  collated,  I  shall  confine  myself  here  to 
some  facts  which  bear  a  special  relation  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  In  Mexico  another  name  for  the  festival  period  Izcalli, 
was  Xilomaniztli  =  the  birth  or  sprouting  of  the  young  maize. 
According  to  Duran,  izcalli  signified  '*  the  creating  or  bringing  up  " 
and  in  order  to  make  the  growth  of  children  coincide  with  that  of 
the  young  maize,  parents,  during  this  period,  stretched  the  limbs 
and  every  part  of  the  bodies  of  all  infants  of  tender  age. 

Another  observance  which  was  held  at  this  time  was  in  antici- 
pation of  the  New  Year  and  consisted  in  the  raising  and  planting 
of  high  poles  or  wands  with  branches,  in  the  courtyards  of  the 
temples  and  in  the  streets.  These  typified  the  new  life ;  *'  the 
budding  and  rejoicing  of  the  trees."  Another  New  Year  custom 
was  that  of  carrying  budding  branches  or  young  shoots  of  maize 
in  the  hand,  on  a  particular  day  named  XiuhTzitzquilo,  literally, 
**  the  taking  of  the  year  in  one's  hands."  The  explanation  of  this 
metaphor  is  given  by  Duran  who  states  that  ''  the  natives  consider 
that  the  year,  with  its  months  and  days,  is  like  a  branch  with  its 
twigs  and  leaves." 

A  passing  mention  must  be  moreover  made  of  the  two  mov- 
able festivals  celebrated  by  the  Mexicans,  in  which  they  scattered 
broken  egg-shells  on  the  roads  and  streets  as  a  rite  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  "  the  life  bestowed  upon  the  chicken  in  the  shell"  by  the 
divine  power.  In  the  image  of  this  festival  contained  in  the  '*Life 
of  the  Indians,"  the  egg-shells  are  represented  at  the  foot  of  a 
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tree  bearing  seven  blossoms ;  the  seated  divinity  in  front  of  this 
weara  a  bird-mask  and  ean*ies  a  stafif  with  a  heart  in  his  hand. 
These  festivals  were  named  respectively,  seven  flowers  and  one 
flower. 

Briefly  summarizing  the  foregoing  data,  we  And  it  proven  that, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  wonderful  renewal  of  life  in  nature,  the 
ancient  Mexicans  rendered  periodical  thanksgiving  for  this  in  its 
various  forms.  The  budding  tree,  the  young  shoots  of  the  maize, 
all  seedlings,  the  broken  egg-shells  from  which  the  young  chickens 
had  emerged,  were  adopted  as  emblems  of  the  renewal  of  life. 
The  child  was  likewise  looked  upon  as  the  renewal  of  the  human 
race  and  every  four  years  a  thanksgiving  festival  "  of  renova- 
tion "  was  solemnized  in  which  children  took  a  special  part.  In  my 
work  on  the  Calendar  system  I  shall  show  how  far  this  festival  '^  of 
new  birth  **  coincided  with  astronomical  phenomena.  From  Landa 
we  learn  that  in  the  Maya  months  "  Chen  or  Yax,"  on  a  day  des- 
ignated by  the  priest,  a  festival  was  celebrated  named  Ocna :  "the 
renovation  of  the  temple  in  honour  of  the  Chacs,  the  gods  of  the 
maize* fields.*'  This  was  held  each  year  ...  all  idols  and 
incense-burners  were  renewed  and  if  necessary  the  building  was 
rebuilt  or  renovated  and,  *'  in  commemoration  of  this,  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  native  characters  was  fixed  to  the  walls." 

Referring  to  other  chapters  of  Landa's  work  we  find  that,  as  in 
Mexico,  the  Yucatec  children  received  a  "  child's  name*'  at  birth 
which  was  changed  when,  having  accomplished  the  third  year,  they 
were  *'  reborn  "  and  received  a  new  name,  i.  e.  the  combined  name 
of  their  father  and  mother.  On  attaining  puberty  they  obtained 
an  individual  name  which  they  preser\'ed  during  life-time.  A 
knowledge  of  the  social  organization  of  these  people  enables  one 
to  grasp  the  full  importance  and  significance  of  these  changes  of 
name,  which  were  accompanied  by  ritual  observances  and  be- 
tokened the  enrolment  of  the  children  into  their  respective  classes 
and  sub-classes  and  a  consequent  reorganization  of  certain  de- 
partments of  the  State.  It  appears  that  in  ancient  times  the  cer- 
emonial of  the  "  new  birth,"  or  re-naming  of  the  children,  took 
place  every  four  years,  simultaneously  with  the  thanksgiving  feast 
for  the  •'  continuation  of  the  human  race." 

A  careful  analysis  of  native  words  and  metaphors  tends  to  show, 
moreover,  that  the  children  born  within  each  four- year-period  were 
collectively  regarded  as  "  a  fresh  growth  upon  the  tribal  tree."  In 
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Mexico  the  word  for  leaf  =  atlapalli,  was  employed  as  a  metaphor 
for  the  lower  class,  whilst  in  Peru  the  male  and  female  descendants 
of  the  Incas  were  represented  by  gold  and  silver  fruits  upon  the 
trees  of  their  male  and  female  ancestry.  The  collection  of  such 
scattered  scraps  of  testimony  enables  us  to  reconstruct  the  drift  of 
native  thought  and  realize  that  the  registration  of  individuals  was 
associated  with  the  conception  of  a  tribal  tree  bearing  four  branches 
and  covered  with  blossoms,  fruits  and  leaves  which  faded  and  fell 
but  were  replaced  by  fresh  growths. 

We  learn  from  Duran  that  so  careful  a  record  was  kept  of  the 
population,  by  the  Mexican  priesthood,  *'that  not  even  a  new- 
bom  babe  could  escape  detection."  The  reason  for  this  strict 
vigilance  is  clear,  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  complex  machinery  of  state  depended 
upon  the  constant  renewal  of  vacancies  caused  by  deaths  in  each 
department  of  industry  and  government. 

After  this  excursion  into  the  realm  of  native  thought  let  us  now 
return  to  the  Palenque  tablets,  placed  in  detached  temples  which 
approximately  face  tlie  four  cardinal  points.  On  the  tablet  of  the 
"  Temple  of  the  Cross  "  we  have  a  tribal  tree  with  symbols  of  the 
Middle  and  of  the  Four  Quarters  and  of  duality.  A  priest  with  a 
flower  on  his  head  presents  a  diminutive  human  figure  to  the  to- 
temic  bird  perched  on  the  tree.  Another,  with  a  leafy  brancli  on 
his  head-dress,  holds  a  conventional  sceptre  simulating  a  young 
growing  shoot  of  maize.  Behind  each  figure  are  rows  of  glyphs 
and  in  the  upper  comer  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  is  the  septenary 
series  headed  by  the  initial-sign. 

In  the  "  Temple  of  Cross  11"  we  have  a  variant  of  the  identical 
representation  in  which  the  maize  plant  and  the  sea  shell  are 
prominent.  If  I  may  hazard  a  suggestion  of  the  meaning  of 
these  two  tablets,  I  should  say  that  they  appear  to  be  tribal  regis- 
ters most  probably  relating  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
male  and  female  population  in  all  divisions  and  classes,  during  a 
fixed  period  of  time.  Both  seem  to  commemorate  the  "  renova- 
tion "  or  "  new  growth  "of  the  tribal  tree  in  a  mode  which  would 
have  been  as  intelligible  to  a  Mexican,  for  instance,  as  to  a  Maya. 
The  fact  that  the  ''  Temple  of  the  Sun  "  and  that  of  the  ''Inscrip- 
tions "  obviously  held  analogous  registers,  points  to  the  alterna- 
tive possibilities  (1)  that  each  temple  was  destined  to  preserve 
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the  register  of  the  population  and  social  organization,  etc.,  of  one 
of  tlie  foar  quarters  of  the  capital  and  state,  according  to  years ; 
(2)  that  the  trees  in  the  '^  Cross  temples  "  figured  the  male  and 
female  lineages  of  the  ruling  caste,  whilst  the  tablet  in  the  ^^  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun"  recorded  the  numbers  of  conquered  people  reduced 
to  slavery  and  the  ^'  Temple  of  Inscriptions  "  preserved  the  register 
of  female  children  or  of  vassals;  (8)  that  each  of  the  four  tem- 
ples preserved  a  complete  register  of  the  entire  state  and  had  been 
erected  consecutively  at  the  conclusion  or  beginning  of  eras,  the 
difiference  observable  in  the  central  motif  conveying  the  salient 
feature  or  event  marking  each  special  epoch  and  recording,  accord- 
ing to  years,  the  organization  of  the  state  during  its  course. 

In  the  face  of  tliis  possibility  as  well  as  the  probability  that  each 
glyph  was  painted  and  implied  a  year,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  including  the  initial  glyph,  the  ^'  Tablet  of  the  Cross  "  exhibits 
108  glyphs  on  the  side  to  the  left  and  124  on  the  side  to  the  right 
of  the  spectator  =  a  total  of  232 ;  the  "  Tablet  of  the  Cross  11 " 
exhibits  76  to  the  left  and  83  to  the  right  =  159 ;  and  that  in  the 
*•  Temple  of  the  Sun,"  70  to  the  left,  159  to  the  right  and  12  in  the 
middle  z=  241.  The  ''  Temple  of  Inscriptions  "  exhibits  the  initial 
series  (see  Maudslay,  Biologia,  pt.  x,  pi.  82)  and  entire  walls 
covered  with  glyphs,  some  of  which,  as  on  the  tablets  enumerated 
above,  are  accompanied  by  numerals  whilst  others  are  not. 

In  a  future  publication  I  shall  submit  illustrations  of  these  monu- 
ments with  the  ripened  results  of  my  investigations  concerning 
them.  For  my  present  purpose  it  sufl3ces  to  have  produced  sub- 
stantial proofs  that  the  ancient  dwellers  in  Palenque  employed  the 
same  metaphors,  the  same  cursive  method  of  registration  and  held 
the  same  fundamental  principles  of  organization  that  have  been 
shown  to  underlie  the  civilizations  of  Peru,  Guatemala,  Yucatan, 
and  Mexico  and  still  survive  amongst  the  Zunis  and  more  noi*thern 
tribes.  It  is  obvious  that,  at  Palenque  and  the  neighboring  Mench6 
and  Ixkun,  an  integral  civilization,  based  on  these  principles,  had 
existed  for  an  incalculable  length  of  time.  Strangely  enough  it 
seems  to  form  so  close  a  link  between  Maya  and  Mexican  culture 
that  it  almost  seems  justifiable  to  surmise  that  both  Maya  and 
Nahuatl  languages  were  spoken  in  these  ancient  ruined  cities. 

Proceeding  mentally  northwards  we  will  not  linger  at  the  ruins 
of  Mitla,  the  name  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  had  lain  to 
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the  north  of  a  great  ancient  centre  of  government,  since  Mictlan 
in  Nahuatl  and  Mitnal  in  Maya  both  designate  the  region  of  the 
underworld  and  the  north. 

Reaching  the  ultimate  stage  of  our  mental  exploration  of  the 
American  Continent  we  now  transport  ourselves  to  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  and,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Montezuma  and 
his  coadjutor,  face  the  three  great  monolithic  monuments  which 
are  popularly  known  as  the  Calendar  Stone,  the  Stone  of  Tizoc  and 
Huitzilopochtli.  In  1886,  at  the  Buffalo  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1  presented  a  "  Pre- 
liminary Note  of  an  Analysis  of  the  Mexican  Codices  and  Graven 
Inscriptions,"  in  which  the  opinion  was  advanced  that  the  '^  Calendar 
Stone  "  was  identical  with  the  "  circular  elaborately  carved  tablets 
which,  according  to  Padre  Duran,  were  ei'ected  in  each  market-place 
in  ancient  Mexico,  and  were  held  in  great  veneration.  They  were 
frequently  consulted  and  by  them  the  market-days  were  regulated." 
^  "All  writers  concur  in  stating  that  the  market  was  held  on  each 
fifth  day,  when  all  adults  were  obliged  by  law  to'  resort  to  the  ap- 
pointed market-place.  The  entire  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
state  were  brought  there,  even  from  great  distances,  severe  penalties 
being  incurred  by  those  who  bartered  the  products  of  agriculture 
or  manual  labor  on  the  highway  or  elsewhere.  On  the  broad,  straight, 
cemented  roads  which  led  from  the  four  quarters  to  the  heart  of  the 
capital,  '•  resting  places  "  for  the  wayfarers  and  carriers  were  pro- 
vided at  fixed  intervals.  The  enormous  concourse  of  people,  the 
variety  of  produce  exhibited  in  the  market-places  of  Montezuma's 
capital  filled  the  conquerors  with  wonder  and  admiration.  From 
Cortes,  Bernal  Diaz,  Sahagun  and  others  we  learn  that  the  market 
was  a  special  charge  of  the  supreme  chief  of  Mexico;  that  ap- 
pointed ofiScers  presided  in  state  over  it  whilst  others  moved  among 
the  throng  superintending  the  traflSc.  Standard  measures  were  kept 
and  rigorous  punishment  awaited  those  who  sold  by  false  measure 
or  bartered  stolen  property^ 

After  making  the  precedmg  statements  I  advanced  the  opinion 
"  thatjthe  periodical  market-day  was  the  most  important  regulator 
of  the  Mexican  social  organization  and  that  the  monolith  generally 
known  as  the  Calendar-stone  was  the  Market-stone  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  /  It  bears  the  record  of  fixed  market  days ;  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  from  these  the  formation  of  the  Mexican  Calendar 
system  originated.     The  stone  shows  the  existence  of  communal 
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property  and  of  an  equal  divison  of  general  contributions  into  cer- 
tain portions '* 

I  concluded  the  above  communication  with  the  statement :  ^^  Be- 
fore publishing  my  final  results  I  shall  submit  them  to  a  searching 
and  prolonged  investigation.  An  examination  of  the  originals  of 
many  of  the  Codices  reproduced  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  "  Mexican 
Antiquities  "  will  be  necessary  to  determine  important  points  and 
during  the  forthcoming  year  my  line  of  researches  will  be  in  this 
direction."  In  my  youthful  enthusiasm  and  inexperience  I  little 
foresaw,  when  I  wrote  the  above  sentences,  that  I  should  spend  thir- 
teen years  in  diligent  research  before  I  felt  ready  to  express  my 
ripened  conclusions  concerning  the  Calendar-stone.  Although  the 
results  I  am  about  to  submit  are  final  they  are  necessarily  incom- 
plete, their  full  presentation  with  adequate  illustrations  being  in- 
cluded in  my  forthcoming  special  work  on  the  Social  and  Calendaric 
system  of  ancient  America.  For  the  present  I  have  limited  myself 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  outline  drawing  of  the  monolith  made  by 
the  late  Dionysio  Abadiano  of  Mexico  and  published  in  his  some- 
what fanciful  work  on  this  subject.'  No  one,  however,  had  studied 
the  Calendar-stone  more  carefully  than  he;  and,  besides  being 
extremely  accurate  in  outline,  his  drawing  has  the  merit  of  in- 
cluding the  eight  deep  circular  holes  which  were  drilled  at  regular 
intervals  outside  of  the  worked  border  of  tho  stone  as  well  as  the 
groups  of  smaller  circular  and  shallow  depressions  which  Seuor 
Abadiano  discovered  on  the  outer  unworked  portion  of  the  mono- 
lithic block.  Without  discussing  here  the  question  whether  the  eight 
drill  holes  were  intended  to  support  a  species  of  gnomon,  as  Leon 
y  Gania  first  maintained,  or  merely  served  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  cai^ved  this  marvel  of  accurate  workmanship  and  symmetrical 
design,  I  shall  merely  point  out  that,  although  the  group  of  circular 
depressions  in  the  block,  in  the  lower  corner  to  the  left  of  the  spec- 
tator, offers  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  constellation 
of  Ursa  Major,  this  may  be  merely  the  result  of  chance. 

Facing  the  problem  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  *'  Calen- 
dar-stone," after  thirteen  years  of  assiduous  study,  I  find  that  the 
interpretation  I  suggested  in  1880,  is  substantially  strengthened 
and  corroborated  by  freshly  accumulated  evidence.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  I  now  lay  less  stress  upon  the  phonetic  elements  and 


»  Etttudlo  arqueologlco  y  jerogllflco  ticl  Calendarlougran  llbro  natronomlco 
Mexico.    1889. 
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values  of  the  symbols,  although,  as  I  shall  set  forth  in  the  special 
publication  alluded  to,  no  study  of  tbe  monument  can  be  consid- 
ered complete  unless  these  be  carefully  analyzed  and  understood. 
The  one  great  stride  in  advance  that  I  think  I  have  made  is  the 
recognition  that  the  monolith  is  an  image  of  the  Great  Plan  or 
Scheme  of  Oi'ganization  which  has  been  expounded  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  and  which  permeated  every  branch  of  native  thought. 

The  monument  represents  the  high-water  mark  reached  in  the 
evolution  of  a  set  of  ideas,  which  were  suggested  to  primitive  man 
by  long- continued  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and 
by  the  momentous  recognition  of  the 

'*  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-flxed,  and  resting  quality, 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  flrraament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnamber'd  sparks, 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there's  but  one  In  all  doth  hold  his  place."  * 

I  This  inscribed  tablet,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  is  as  clearly  an  image 
of  the  nocturnal  heaven  as  it  is  of  a  vast  terrestrial  state  which 
once  existed  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  had  been  established  as 
a  reproduction  upon  earth  of  the  harmonious  order  and  fixed  laws 
which  apparently  governed  the  heavens.  I 

The  monument  exposes  these  laws,  the  dominion  of  which  proba- 
bly extended  throughout  the  American  Continent,  and  still  faintly 
survive  in  some  existing  aboriginal  communities.  It  not  only  sets 
forth  the  organization  of  state  government  and  the  subdivision  of 
the  people  into  classes  bearing  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  but 
also  seiTes  as  a  chart  of  the  territory  of  the  State,  its  capital  and 
its  four  provinces,  and  minor  topographical  divisions.  Finally,  it 
reveals  that  the  progress  of  time,  the  succession  of  days,  years  and 
epochs,  i\  e,  the  Calendar,  was  conceived  as  a  reproduction  of  the 
wheel  of  sinistral  revolution  described  by  the  circum polar  constella- 
tions around  Polaris.  The  Septentriones  served  as  an  indicator, 
composed  of  stars,  the  motive  power  of  which  emanated  from 
the  central  luminary.  This  marked  not  only  the  march  of  time 
each  night,  but  also  the  progress  of  the  season  by  the  four  contra- 
positions apparent  in  the  course  of  a  year,  if  observed  at  a  fixed 
hour  of  the  night. 

^  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  ill,  1,  60. 
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The  twenty  familiar  day  and  year  signs  of  the  native  calendar  are 
carved  on  a  baud  which  encircles  the  central  figure  on  the  stone. 
I  am  now  in  a  position  lo  prove  satisfactorily  that  these  signs  were 
not  merely  calendaric  and  that  they  equally  designated  four  prin- 
cipal and  4  X  4  =  IG  minor  groups  of  stars;  four  chiefs  and 
4  X  4  =  IG  minor  tribal  groups  or  divisions  of  men. 


Fig.  56. 


Merely  a  few  indications  will  sufllce  to  prove  how  completely 
and  unmistakably  the  symmetrical  design  on  the  monolith  (fig.  56) 
expounds  the  great  plan  which  had  impressed  itself  so  deeply  and 
indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  the  native  philosopher  and  influenced 
all  their  thoughts  and  speculations. 

The  head  and  face  in  the  middle  of  the  monument  conveys  the 
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idea  of  duality,  being  masked,  ?.  e.  doubled-faced  and  bearing  the 
number  2  cai^ved  on  its  forehead.  It  conveyed  the  conception  of 
a  divine  power  who  ruled  heaven  and  earth  from  a  changeless  and 
fixed  centre  in  the  heaven ;  expressed  the  dual  government  of  tlie 
earth  by  twin-rulere  who  dwelt  in  a  central  capital.  It  typified 
light  and  the  heaven  itself  with  its  two  eyes ;  the  sun  and  moon 
and  darkness  and  the  earth  by  the  mouth ;  whilst  the  symbols  for 
breath  issuing  from  both  nostrils  and  the  tongue  protruding  from 
the  mouth  denoted  the  power  of  8i)eech,  which  was  so  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  idea  of  chieftainship  by  the  Mexicans  that  a 
title  for  the  chief  was  "the  Speaker."  The  central  head  likewise 
denoted  a  '*  complete  count "  =  one  man,  and  was  expressive  of  a 
great  era  of  time,  embodying  twenty  epochs.^  ^J  ^'t^J  J 

As  a  synopsis  of  the  whole,  the  following  titles  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  would  be  applicable  to  the  central  ruler,  celestial  or  ter- 
restrial: the  two  lord,  the  divine  twin;  the  two-lord  and  two 
lady  ;  the  quadruple  lord,  "  He  who  looks  in  four  directions  ;  " 
the  lord  of  the  thirteen  powers ;  the  one  lord,  i.  e.  embodying  a 
complete  count  =  20;  the  lord  of  five  (i.  e.  of  the  Middle  and 
Four  Quarters)  ;  of  seven,  i.  e.  of  the  Middle,  Above,  Below,  and 
Four  Quarters ;  of  thirteen,  i.  e.  of  the  duplication  or  male  and 
female  or  celestial  and  terrestrial  divisions  of  the  Above,  Below  and 
Four  Quarters  plus  the  Middle. 

I  Surrounding  tlie  central  head  are  four  square  divisions  arranged 
in  two  separate  parts,  each  of  which  includes  what  appears  to  be 
in  one  case  the  right,  and  in  the  other  the  left,  conventionalized  claw 
(forepaw  ?)  of  an  animal  armed  with  hooked  nails,  such  as  Mictlan- 
teculitli,  the  lord  of  the  North,  is  represented  with. 

The  square  compartments  contain  symbols  of  the  four  elements 
so  disposed  that  air  and  water  are  appropriately  associated  with 
the  hand  to  the  right  (=  male  region)  and  fire  and  earth  with  the 
hand  to  the  left  side  (=  the  female  region)  of  the  central  head. 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  another  cacefully  devised  relation  between 
the  elements  likewise  appears  upon  careful  examination.  In  the 
middle,  car\'ed  above  the  central  face  and  between  the  symbols 
for  air  and  fire,  is  the  conventionalized  '*  ray  of  the  Sun,*'  or 
pyramid  which  typifies  "  that  which  ascends  or  is  above  "  the  up- 
per elements  and  the  Above.  As  its  opposite  we  find  below,  situ- 
ated between  the  symbols  of  earth  and  water,  a  ring  with  a 
concentric  circle   representing  the  drop  of  water  :="  that  which 
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descends."     As  the  Moon  was  inseparably  associated  with  water 
and  the  Below,  it  is  doubtlessly  included  in  the  symbolism.  I 

One  more  point  which  will  receive  due  attention  in  my  mono- 
graph remains  to  be  briefly  noticed.  As  the  symbol  for  air  =  east, 
is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  symbol  for  north,  and  the  earth  ^  west 
is  to  its  left,  it  is  clear  that  the  central  face  is  conceived  as  looking 
down  from  above  upon  the  spectator.  It  is  only  when  the  stone 
is  considered  as  placed  face  downward  that  the  symbols  assume 
their  proper  positions  as  regards  the  cardinal  points.  This  re- 
versal, which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  association  of  the  east  and 
south  with  the  right  hand  of  the  middle  personage,  suggests  that 
the  monolith  may  have  been  originally  designed  to  be  let  into  the 
flat  or  slanting  ceiling  of  a  building.  As  a  parallel  instance  I  will 
state  that,  some  years  ago,  Senor  Troncoso  pointed  out  to  me  a 
fact  he  had  noticed,  namely,  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  car- 
dinal points  on  the  F6j6rvary  chart  were  reversed  and  that  it  must 
Iive  been  intended  to  be  looked  at  from  underneath. 
Each  of  the  element  symbols  is  accompanied  by  four  numerals 
aced  in  the  angles  of  the  squares,  with  one  exception,  where  one 
numeral  was  obviously  dislodged  from  its  proper  position  by  an 
encroaching  emblematic  ornament.  The  poaitions  of  these  nu- 
merals and  of  their  square  enclosures  |are /what  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  opposite  positions  assumed  by  Ursa  Major  in  its  annual  rota- 
tion around  the  axis  of  the  heaven.  Just  as  the  central  face 
primarily  represented  Polaris,  so  these  squares  figured  the  four  con- 
trapositions of  the  great  constellation.  The  peculiar,  almost  cross- 
shaped  figure  resulting  from  the  union  and  association  of  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Centre,  and  of  the  Above,  Below,  Right,  Left|:=  Four 
QuartersJ  is  a  well-known  conventional  sign,  generally  known  as  a 
"/nahui-jollin."  The  accepted  tmnslation  of  this  name  is  "  four 
movements,'*  /from  olinia,  verb  =  to  move!  and  no  name  could 
be  more  appropriate  for  a  symbol  which,  to  my  idea,  like  the 
swastika,  actually  represents  the  movement  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of /septentrional!  constellations  to  four  opposite  places. 

(At  the  same  time,  as  the  nahui-ollin  on  the  stone  encloses 
symbols  of  the  four  elements,  the  union  of  which  was  believed  by 
the  native  philosophers  to  be  essential  for  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  life,  I  was  led  to  observe  also  the  fact  that  the 
words  for  life  and  heart,  and  the  verbs  to  be  alive,  to  live,  to  re- 
suscitate, etc.,  are  all  derivatives  from  the  root  yuli,  or  yoli,  which 
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nndoubtedly  has  a  common  origin  with  the  verb  olinia  z=  to  move. 
It  therefore  not  only  appears  that,  to  the  native  mind,  motion  and 
life  were  indissolubly  linked  together,  but  that  the  name  nahui- 
ollin  must  have  signified  four-fold  life  as  well  as  movement./  It 
likewise  typified  the  four  sides  of  the  great  pyramid  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  capital  and  was  crowned  by  two  temples,  re- 
spectively occupied  by  symbolical  images  of  the  "  Divine  Twins." 
It  is  impossible  not  to  realize  that,  in  ancient  Mexico,  the  pyramid 
constituted  an  image  of  the  entire  system.! 

I  Each  of  its  sides  obviously  pertained  to  one  of  the  four  regions 
and  was  probably  painted  with  its  symbolical  color. ^  It  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  the  pyramid  was  originally  erected  by  the  co- 
operation of  people  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  capital  and 
state  and  was  possibly  added  to  at  fixed  intervals  so  that  it  rep- 
resented not  only  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  but  testi- 
fied to  its  age  and  growth.  The  widely-prevalent  primitive  custom 
that  each  individual  should  add  one  or  more  stones  to  a  heap  of 
stones,  as  an  individual  contribution,  may  have  been  earned  out 
in  the  building  of  pyramids,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  discussed 
further  on. 

Although  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  do  so,  as  by  this  time  the 
set  of  associated  ideas  must  be  familiar  to  the  reader,  I  shall 
briefly  summarize  some  of  the  chief  four-fold  division  or  organi- 
zation of  which  the  nahui-ollin  was  the  graphic  symbol.  It  rep- 
resented : 

1 .  The  four  elements  or  substances  and  kinds  of  life. 

2.  The  four  regions  of  the  heaven,  each  composed,  in  turn, 
of  four  sub-regions. 

3.  The  four  provinces  of  the  state,  each  containing  four  dis- 
tricts. 

4.  The  four  quai*ter8  of  the  capital,  each  of  which  had  four 
wards. 

*  A  somewhat  disheartening  consideration  concerning  the  Stone  of  the  Great  Plan 
deserves  mention.  The  probability  Is  that  It  was  originally  painted  with  the  colors 
of  the  fonr  quarters  and  that  some  of  the  records  thus  made  are  irretrievably  lost. 
On  taking  the  first  Impressions  with  gelatine,  In  order  to  make  his  admirable  cast  of 
the  monolith,  Sefior  Abadlano  discovered  many  traces  of  color,  lodged  in  small  crev. 
ices  and  comers  of  the  carvings.  Moreoyer,  the  use  of  the  symbolical  colors  on 
stone  monuments  Is  vouched  for  by  the  great  painted  monolith  which  was,  strange  to 
say,  re<lnterred  after  having  been  discovered  In  the  City  of  Mexico  some  years  ago. 
The  reproduction  of  an  obviously  Incorrect  drawing  made  of  this  stone  during  Its 
uncovered  state,  has  been  published  In  vol.  li  of  the  Annals  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Mexico. 
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Like  the  nahui-ollin  the  pyramid  was  an  image  or  embodiment 
of  the  fundamental  all-pervading  principle.  Both  therefore  equally 
expressed  further  meanings  which  I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate. 

6.  Four  stars  and  also  four  star-groups  or  planets  which  seem 
to  have  been  associated  with  the  cardinal  points  and  are  indicated 
by  four  discs  exhibiting  two  concentric  circles  and  four  glyphs 
placed  around  them.  Although  at  a  disadvantage,  not  being  able 
to  substantiate  my  statement  here,  I  shall  mention  that,  amongst 
the  above,  the  Pleiades  and  the  planets  Venus  and  Jupiter  doubt- 
lessly figure,  the  latter  as  two  evening  and  two  morning  stars. 

6.  The  human  lords  of  the  four  regions  who  respectively  gov- 
erned the  four  divisions  of  the  population,  who  were  classified  as 
the  Fire,  Air,  Water  and  Earth  people,  the  identical  classification 
being  applied  in  turn  to  each  class  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 

7.  Rotation  or  a  movement  encircling  the  four  quarters  imag- 
ined as  ''  quadruple  motion."  This  was  not  confined  to  the  Sep- 
tentriones,  for  the  ancient  Mexican  astronomers  had  recognized 
what  they  termed  the  "four  movements  of  the  Sun"  —  namely, 
its  appai-ent  rising  in  the  east  and  progress  to  the  north ;  and  set- 
ting in  the  west  and  progress  to  the  south.  According  to  Leon  y 
Gama,  the  first  to  describe  the  stone  in  1832,  the  central  ^'  nahui 
ollin"  portrayed  the  "  four  movements  of  the  sun  "and  recorded 
the  solstices  and  equinoxes.  His  opinion  has  since  been  shared 
by  other  writers,  amongst  whom  I  cite  Seiior  Troucoso.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  moreover,  the  symbol  does  correctly 
and  appropriately  figure  the  annual  course  of  the  sun.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  invention  of  a  figurative  symbol  which  not 
only  records  the  annual  rotation  of  the  circumpolar  star-groups 
but  also  the  annual  apparent  course  of  the  sun  is  an  achievement 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  primitive  astronomy  and  merits 
admiration  and  recognition.  The  record  of  the  periodical  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  constitutes,  at  the  same  time  natu- 
rally a  register  of  the  four  seasons. 

8.  Simultaneously  with  the  division  of  the  year  into  four  equal 
parts,  the  olliu  (and  pyramid)  typified  the  division  of  the  20-day 
period  into  four  quarters  as  well  as  the  four  13  year  periods  which 
constituted  the  epoch  of  fifty- two  years.  As  the  Calendar  periods 
will  be  discussed  in  my  monograph  on  the  subject,  I  shall  only 
mention  here  a  fact  showing  how  completely  the  quadruplicate  idea 
had  influenced  native  speculation.  The  Mexicans  believed  that 
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four  great  eras  had  passed  since  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
designated  these  as  the  earth,  air,  fire  and  water  eras.  They 
believed  that,  although  humanity  had  always  escaped  utter  annihi- 
lation, the  world  had  been  almost  completely  destroyed  by  three 
of  the  elements  in  succession  at  the  end  of  three  of  these  eras. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  Mexicans  supposed  themselves  to 
be  living  in  a  fourth  age  which  was  doomed  to  perish  by  fire. 

9.  According  to  the  distinguished  Mexican  scholar  Senor  Al- 
fredo Chavero,  the  symbols  in  the  nahui-oUin  commemorated  the 
four  epochs  of  the  world's  history  and  I  readily  accept  this  as  one 
of  the  many  significations  of  the  quadruplicate  figure. 

Leaving  the  nahui-oUin  for  the  present  J  let  us  next  consider  the 
band,  with  compartments,  which  encloses  iSt  ancl  exhibits  the  twenty 
symbols Ihitherto  onljj  known  as  calendaric  signs,  —  four  of  which 
were  year-  as  well  as  day-signs,  whilst  sixteen  were  day-signs  only. 
Their  relative  positions  show  that  they  were  intended  to  be  read 
from  right  to  left. 

A  profusion  of  evidence,  however,  exists  showing  that  individ- 
uals bore  the  day-names  as  personal  appellations,  not  only  in  Mex- 
ico but  also  in  Central  America.  1  Amongst  the  Quiches  for  instance, 
members  of  the  '•  Royal  house  of  Cavek "  are  designated  in  the 
Popol  Vuh,  as  three  deer,  nine  dog,  etc] 

It  thus  follows  that  the  twenty  signs  were  not  merely  names  of 
years  and  days,  but  also  designated  the  tribes  and  clans.  The 
element-symbols  which  marked  every  fifth  day  and  the  years  and 
constitute  the  major  signs,  likewise  were  the  names  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  people,  and  of  their  respective  chieftains. 
On  the  other  hand  the-4  X  4  :=,16  minor  signs,  applied  not  only  to 
days  but  to  the  ^  X  4  =[16  clans.  At  the  same  time  the  element 
names  conveyed  in  a  general  way  the  occupation  of  each  of  the 
four  divisions  of  people  as  well  as  their  places  of  abode  in  ref- 
erence to  the  capital.  Accordingly,  the  earth  people  would  spec- 
ially attend  to  agriculture,  mining,  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
etc. ;  water  people  to  irrigation,  the  furnishing  of  drinks,  fishing, 
etc. ;  the  fire  people  to  all  occupations  which  had  to  do  with  fire : 
the  procuring  of  combustibles  for  fire  and  lighting,  cooking,  the 
working  in  metals,  etc. 

[As  on  the  stone,  the  sign  calli  =  house  is  in  juxtaposition  to 
the  symbol  for  air,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  air  people  were  the 
builders,  the  masons,  the  artificers,  the  Nahuatl  name  for  which 
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was  "  toltecatl."  As  the  air  symbol  occupies  the  place  of  highest 
honor  in  reference  to  the  central  face,  namely,  above  the  right  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  the  builders,  or  *'  toltecas,"  were  the  caste  which 
enjoyed  the  highest  consideration.  Their  totem  was  the  bird,  the 
inhabitant  of  the  air.  The  second  rank  in  honor  was  held  by  the 
fire  people  placed  to  the  left,  above.      Their  totem  was  the  ocelot. 

Without  going  further  into  details  for  the  present,  I  merely  point 
out  that  the  identical  division  of  the  members  of  each  community 
and  association  with  the  elements,  etc.,  was  carried  out  through- 
out the  state.  This  method  clearly  established  the  relation  and 
also  determined  the  geographical  position  of  each  class  of  people 
in  reference  to  the  whole. 

The  car\'ed  band  on  the  Calendar-stone,  with  its  twenty  signs, 
determined  once  and  for  all  time  the  exact  position  to  be  taken  up 
in  all  public  assemblages,  in  councils,  sacred  dunces,  and  likewise 
controlled  the  exposition  of  the  products  of  the  land  in  the  great 
market-place.  What  is  more :  each  division  of  the  people,  by  rea- 
son of  its  indissoluble  union  to  one  element  and  one  region,  also 
had  its  own  season  during  which  it  led  in  ceremonial  observances. 
So  skilfully  was  the  lunar  ceremonial  or  religious  year  devised  that 
each  sign,  without  any  distinction,  ruled  a  period  of  thirteen  days. 
At  the  same  time  the  period  fell  into  four  divisions  headed  by  the 
four  principal  or  element  signs. 

In  the  solar  or  civil  year,  each  sign  had  its  day,  but  as  the  com- 
putation of  years  passed  by,  each  sign  in  due  rotation  ruled  during 
one  year.  It  was  only  when  each  sign  had  had  an  equal  rule  that 
the  cycle  completed  itself,  and,  in  turn,  became  a  part  of  a  greater 
cycle  of  time.  Vo  realize  the  marvellous  ingenuity  with  which  the 
rotation  of  days  and  consequently  the  working  of  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  state  was  carried  on,  it  is  necessary  to  have  before  one's 
eyes,  a  series  of  reconstructive  tables,  such  as  I  have  prepared  for 
my  paper  on  the  subject.  For  the  present,  however,  I  trust  that 
some  idea  of  the  liarmonious  organization  of  the  state  may  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  reader. 

One  important  feature  remains  for  consideration.  As  already 
mentioned,  one  of  the  four  annual  midnight  positions  of  the  Bear 
star-groups,  and  presumably  a  '*  royal  star,"  pertained  to  each  car- 
dinal-point and  consequently  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  peo- 
ple. To  this  statement,  which  can  be  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  I  must  add  that  each  of  the  sixteen  minor  signs  likewise 
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designated  constellations,  of  which  there  were  thus  four  in  each 
region  of  the  heaven.  The  twenty  familiar  day-signs  thus  actually 
constituted  also  the  native  zodiac.  As  the  region  to  which  each 
constellation  pertains  is  clearly  designated  by  the  cardinal-point 
signs,  their  identification  is  merely  a  matter  of  time.  Since  ten  of 
the  signs  represent  animals,  and  these  were  the  clan  totems,  it  is 
easy  to  realize  how  animal  forms,  composed  of  stars j  came  to  be 
traced  in  the  heavens. 

Deferring  further  discussion  of  the  native  zodiac  I  will  but  point 
out  what  an  intimate  relation  was  thus  established  and  maintained 
between  star-groups  and  human  beings;  and  how  the  periodical 
rotation  and  stations  of  the  celestial  bodies  actually  guided  or,  at 
all  events,  coincided  with  the  periods  of  human  activity  in  various 
branches.  I 

J I  am  not,  as  yet,  prepared  to  formulate  a  final  opinion  onjthe 
meaning  of  the  narrow  band  that  surrounds  tn^i^6uiacal|belt,|which 
is  at  the  fi^jnepjnf  the  list  of  years  and  days  and  of  tribes  and 
clanV^fbut  Tsliall  merely  note  that |  it  exhibits  four  large  and  four 
lesser  rays  which  designate  the  quarters  and  half-quai1;ers  of  the 
whole.  /  A  few  words  concerning  the  symbolism  of  these  rays 
should  find  place  here.  In  Nahuatl  the  ray  was  named  *'  toua- 
mitl,"  literally  "the  shining  arrow,"  "shaft  of  light.*'  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl  tells  us  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  of  his  people  on  taking 
possession  of  new  territory  "  to  shoot  with  utmost  force  four  ar- 
rows, in  the  directions  of  the  four  regions  of  the  world."*  This  in- 
teresting passage  shows  us  that  the  rays,  i.  e.  arrows  of  light,  carved 
on  the  stone,  conveyed  the  idea  of  possession  of  the  four  regions 
and  four  sub-regions  by  the  central  power. 

Returning  to  an  examination  of  the  concentric  band  to  which  the 
rays  are  attached  :  It  exhibits  also /4  X  10  (groups  of  five  dots,  two 
of  which  groups  are  almost  concealed  by  star-symbols  on  the  re- 
cur\''ed  open  jaws  of  the  serpents'  heads  which  meet  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stone.  Above  this  band  and  placed  exactly  between 
the  larger  and  lesser  rays  are  single  compartments  with  five-dot 
groups.  It  has  been  interesting  to  detect  the  reason  why  two  five- 
dot  groups  were  carved,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  immediately 
under  the  central  head.  They  evidently  supply  the  missing  groups 
whose  places  are  filled  up  by  the  recurved  upper  jaws  of  the  ser- 

1  Relacion,  p.  838,  Klngsboroagb,  toI.  XX. 
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pents,  hends  at  the  bottom  of  the  monolith.  From  the  care  taken 
to  preserve  a  visible  record  of  these  two  groups,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  special  importance  was  attached  to  the  recording  of  eight  five- 
dot  groups  besides  the  forty  in  the  band,  making  a  total  of  4  X  12 
=  48  groups,  orl0-|-2  =  12to  each  quarter] 

As  the  Mexican  name  for  market  was  macuil-tianquiztli,  lit- 
erally the  '*  Five  (day)  market"  and  the  Maya  word  for  capital 
was  homonymous  with  five  =  ho,  it  is  evident  that/these  five  dot 
groups  would  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  '*  market,"  market-day 
and  possibly  market-town,  to  a  Mexican,  j  To  a  Maya-speaking 
people  they  would  have  appeared  to  express  practically  the  same 
thought,  since  all  capitals,  large  or  small,  were  market-places  and 
absorbed  and  redistributed  the  product  of  quadruple  provinces 
within  the  radius  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  inference  that  the  five- 
dot  groups  may  have  served  as  a  topographical  register  of  the 
larger  and  minor  capitals  existing  in  each  quarter  of  the  state,  is 
substantiated  by  more  evidence  than  can  be  produced  here.  I  have 
moreover  found  indications  thai  this  belt  may  have  served  as  a  sort 
of  moon-calendar  which  was  also  an  attempt  at  an  adjustment  of 
lunar  to  solar  periods.^     Before,  however,  an  estimate  can  be  made 

1  Leon  y  Gama  advanced  the  opinion  that  tlie  stone,  supplemented  by  a  gnomon, 
served  as  a  solar  clock  or  dial,  to  mark  the  hours  of  the  days  and  the  seasons,  etc.  He 
added  that  the  stone  may  have  served  further  purposes  than  those  he  enumetutcd  and 
hints  that  it  may  have  also  recorded  lunar  periods.  This  distinguished  scholar  con- 
cludes l)y  acknowledging  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  possessed  enlightened  knowl- 
edge of  the  movements  of  the  principal  planets  and  methods  of  observing  them,  in 
order  to  divide  time  for  the  purposes  of  civil  and  religious  government  (Description 
de  las  dos  Piedras.    Mexico,  1852,  p.  110). 

The  late  Doctor  Philip  Valentini,  in  a  learned  discourse  on  the  Calendar-stone,  read 
at  New  York  In  1878,  expressed  his  view  that  it  contained  a  complete  and  plastic  rep- 
resentation of  the  division  of  time  employed  In  ancient  Mexico. 

The  distinguished  Mexlciin  scholar,  Seiior  Alfreilo  Chavero,  has  published  the  most 
elaborate  treatise  which  has  been  written  on  the  subject  and  dlncusses  tlie  views  of 
Gama  and  Valentini  with  much  erudition.  Referring  the  reader  to  his  publications  In 
the  Annals  of  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico  I  shall  but  mention  his  views  tliat  the 
four  symbols,  contained  in  the  quadruplicate  central  figure,  record  four  epochs  of  the 
native  cosmogony,  that  the  central  head  is  an  image  of  the  sun  and  tliat  the  monu- 
ment itself  is  a  votive  tablet  which  was  erected  to  the  Sun  in  historical  time,  two  con- 
clusions to  which  I  cannot  subscribe.  It  Is  impossible  to  <liscii8s  fully  the  valuable 
publications  of  Senores  Troncoso  and  Chavero  in  these  cursive  remarks,  but  I  shall 
do  so  on  another  occasion.  Meanwhile  there  is  one  point  upon  whicli  both  of  these 
authorities  agree,  namely,  In  admitting  the  possible  connection  between  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Mexico  and  Peru  and  in  recognizing  that  various  ancient  people  of  America 
had  the  nahulollln  In  common.  A  passage  in  Senor  ChaveroV  work  claims  moreover 
special  mention,  as  it  contains  his  supposition  that  the  sign  nahui-ollln  may  have 
symbolized  not  only  the  four  movements  of  the  sun,  but  also  those  of  the  moon,  which 
the  writer  seems  to  regard  as  the  nocturnal  or  dark  sun.  I  am  quite  ready  to  agree 
with  the  above  authorities  on  some  of  the  points  mentioned,  conllictlng  as  their  viewd 
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il  ^^'' 

of  |tbe  full  meaning  of  this  belt  formed  by  the  two  great  serpents 
which  encircle  the  entire  monumenty  more  time  and  labor  will  have  , 

to  be  expended./  i,r..    .  -t    '  n         ,  -   /•<  r*'  r'  '  a^^^'  -j] 

One  point  about  the  twin  serpents  is  clear ;  they  are  represented 
as  springing  fiom  a  square  enclosing  the  symbol  Acatl  accom- 
panied by  13  which  has  been  generally  interpreted  as  a  calendar 
date.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  deeply  significant  than  a  mere 
date,  especially  as  it  appears  to  designate  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  progressive  movement  of  the  two  serpents  whose  open  jaws 
enclose  human  heads  in  profile  which  together  form  one  face.  The 
upper  jaws  end  in  two  recurved  appendages,  each  exhibiting  seven 
star  symbols.  As  these  obviously  typify  night  or  darkness  and  the 
open  jaws  seem  to  threaten  to  absorb  or  engulf  the  ray  of  the  sun 
pointing  downwards,  it  appears  as  though  these  typified  a  disap- 
pearance of  light  into  the  underworld  of  darkness  and  destruction. 

The  symbolical  surroundings  of  the  downward  ray  are  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  opposite,  the  upward  ray,  which  reaches  to  the  13 
Acatl  sign  and  points  to  what  appears  to  be  the  place  of  origin  or 
birth  of  the  twin  serpents.  It  certainly  seems  that  this  all-embrac- 
ing and  enfolding  twin  pair  are  designed  to  typify  the  dual  forces 
of  nature  under  a  form  which  would  also  express  quadruplication. 
By  what  must  be  termed  a  stroke  of  geniuslthe  designer  of  the  mon- 
olith chose  to  represent  the  forms  of  two  serpents,  relying  upon  the 
fact  that  Nahuatl-speakin^  people  would  see  in  each  serpent  ( := 
coatl)  a  twin  (=  coatl).  Did  he  not  also  realize  that  to  a  Maya 
each  serpent  (=can)  would  mean  4  (=  can)  and  that  the  pair 
wouUi  appear  to  embody  or  express  the  numerals  4  and  also  8?  | 

It  is  noteworthy  that  each  serpent  is  represented  with  one  claw 
and  that  these  two  added  to  those  contained  in  the  central  ^aliui-/ 
ollin  complete  the  four-limbed  figure  which  was  essentially  the  im- 
age of  a  complete  count  :=  the  state,  the  nation,  the  era,  etc.  In 
this  monument,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  symbolism  expressed  by  two  heads  which  form  but  one, 


appear  to  be  at  first  algbt.  Inasmocb  as  I  regard  the  monument  as  the  Imago  of  a 
plan  or  theoretical  scheme  which  colored  and  Infiaenced  all  native  thought,  I  hall 
any  recognition  made  by  other  students  of  its  all-pcrvadlng  presence  in  the  Calendar 
and  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  On  the  other  hand  I  maintain  a  ylcw 
which  materially  differs  from  those  of  preyloas  writers,  namely,  that  tlio  entire  plan 
was  originally  based  on  the  primitive  observation  of  Polaris  and  in  the  conception 
of  a  stable  centre :  the  seat  of  a  power  extending  over  the  Four  Quarters  and  the 
Above  and  Below. 
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twin-bodies  which  mean  four  and  of  four  limbs  which  represent  the 
digital  count  =  20. 

Under  different  aspects  the  same  theme  repeats  itself  again  and 
again  upon  the  stone,  which  proves  that  the  master  minds  who 
planned  and  wrought  it  destined  it  to  be  the  image  of  a  plan  based 
on  the  idea  of  a  central  and  yet  all-embracing,  dual,  yet  quadruple 
force  or  power.  | 

The  preceding  rapid  sketch  I  have  given  of  the  wide-reaching 
significance  of  this  remarkable  monument  will,  I  hope,  be  found  to 
amply  support  and  corroborate  the  view  I  advanced  in  1886,  when 
I  pointed  out  that  the  '*  Calendar-slone  "  answered  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Duran,  of  the  ''circular  elaborately  carved  tablets 
which  were  kept  in  each  market-place  and  were  held  in  great  vener- 
ation.'* I  trust  that  it  is  now  clear  why  it  should  have  been  fre- 
quently consulted  and  why  the  market-days  were  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  carved  indications  upon  the  surface.  Engraved  upon  it 
were  the  Great  Plan  and  its  laws  of  organization  and  rotation.  It 
clearly  determined,  once  and  for  all,  the  sequence  of  the  days ;  the 
relation  of  all  classes  of  the  population  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole,  and  set  forth  not  only  the  place  each  group  should  occupy  in 
the  market-place,  but  also  the  product  or  industiy  with  which  it 
was  associated  and  the  periods  when  its  contributions  to  the  com- 
monwealth should  be  forthcoming  in  regular  rotation.  The  stone 
was  therefore  not  only  the  tablet  but  the  wheel  of  the  law  of  the 
State  and  it  can  be  conjectured  that  its  full  interpretation  was  more 
or  less  beyond  the  capacity  of  all  but  an  initiated  minority,  consist- 
ing of  the  elders,  chiefs  and  priests. 

Postponing  for  the  present  further  discussion  of  this,  the  most 
precious  and  remarkable  monument  which  has  ever  been  unearthed 
on  the  American  Continent,  let  us  briefly  bestow  attention  upon 
the  two  other  monoliths  which  may  be  said  to  be  its  companions 
and  obviously  belong  to  the  same  period  and  civilization.  In  1886, 
in  the  preliminary  note  cited  above,  I  advanced  the  view  that  the 
first  of  these,  generally  known  as  the  ''  Sacrificial  stone,"  was  a 
*' law-stone  of  a  similar  nature  [to  the  Calendar-stone]  which  re- 
corded, however,  the  periodical  collection  of  certain  tributes  paid  by 
subjugated  tribes  and  others  whose  obligation  it  was  to  contribute 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Mexico."  I  pointed  out  that  the  "  frieze 
around  the  stone  consists  of  groups,  placed  at  intervals,  of  the 
flint-knives  (tecpatl)  with  conventionally  carved  teeth  (tlautli) 
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giving  in  combination  the  word  '•  tecpatlantli."  This  occurs  in 
Sahagun's  Historia,  as  the  name  given  to  the  '^  lands  of  the  tecpan 
or  palace,"  and  in  one  of  the  native  works  I  find  designated  the 
four  channels  into  which  the  produce  of  these  lands  was  diverted." 
I  likewise  noted  that  ^'  the  periods  indicated  on  it  differ  from  those 
on  the  Calendar-stone,"  which  might  more  appropriately  be  des- 
ignated as  the  ancient  Mexican  wheel  of  the  law  or  of  the  Great 
Universal  Plan. 

Thirteen  years  of  painstaking  research  have  only  served  to 
strengthen  me  in  my  interpretation  of  the  "Sacrificial-stone," 
The  frieze  around  it  exhibits  sixteen  groups,  each  consisting  of  the 
repeated  representation  of  a  warrior  characterized  by  having  one 
foot  only.  In  each  case  he  is  figured  as  seizing  by  the  hair  a  dif- 
ferent individual,  who  bows  his  head  and  offers  the  weapon  he 
holds  in  his  right  hand  to  his  victor.  Amongst  the  sixteen  subju- 
gated personages  are  two  women  and  above  each  are  hieroglyphs 
expressing  the  names  of  well-known  localities,  some  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  native  chronicles  as  having  been  conquered  in  his- 
torical times  by  Mexican  rulers. 

In  my  account  of  the  Plan  of  the  Ancient  City  of  Mexico,  I 
shall  illustrate  these  hieroglyphs,  locate  the  places  to  which  they  refer 
and  fui*ther  discuss  this  monument.  Meanwhile  I  shall  but  state 
that  it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  same  category  of  monuments  as 
the  tablets  in  the  ''Temple  of  the  Sun  "  at  Palenque  ;  the  bas-relief 
at  Ixkun  and  that  in  the  house  of  the  '*  Tennis-court"  at  Chichen- 
Itza  where  warriors  in  a  procession  render  homage  to  a  seated  per- 
sonage, by  presenting  their  spear-throwers  to  him  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  shown  on  the  Mexican  Tribute-Stone. 

The  upper  surface  of  this  exhibits  the  same  division  into  eight 
parts,  marked  by  four  large  and  four  smaller  rays,  pointing  to  the 
quarters  and  half-quarters.  Obsei*vation  shows  that  of  the  six- 
teen localities  four  were  assigned  to  each  quarter  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  monument  determined  the  time  and  the  order  in  which  the 
tribute  for  each  was  paid  and  collected  at  the  capital.  The  one- 
footed  man  again  graphically  symbolizes  axinl  rotation  and  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  central  ruler  who  in  turn  seizes  and  exerts 
control  upon  4X4  tribal  chiefs.  The  monument  establishes, 
moreover,  the  interesting  fact  that  amongst  the  subjugated  com- 
munities were  two  gynocracies,  represented  by  women  who,  in- 
stead of  spear-throwers,  present  their  weaving  shuttle  to  the  victor. 
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We  shall  next  consider  a  monument  whose  uncouth  and  ugly 
form  emljoiUes  a  deep  and  nobly  planned  cotieepikm  of  the  *•  di- 
vine twin,"  or  *' divine  Four,'*  that  so  completely  doinhiated  the 
minds  of  the  native  philosophers. 

Let  U9  now  cnre fully  examine  the  monolith  now  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Mexico  (tig.  57).      Leon  y  Gama,  having 

observed  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  statue  was 
carved  and  that  massive 
projections  existed  un- 
der ils  so-called  armst 
logically  coucluded  that 
the  oiigiiml  desiij^n  had 
been  to  support  the  fig- 
ure from  the  sides,  so 
that  its  base  was  lifted 
from  the  ground  and 
the  figure  upon  it  ex- 
[losed  to  view  from  un- 
derneath. His  inference 
is  borne  out  l>y  the  carv- 
ing oo  the  base  which 
belongs  to  the  same  cat- 
egory as  the  image  of 
Mictlan-tecuhtli,  and 
represents  a  semi-hu- 
mau  body,  of  quadri- 
form  shape  soaring 
downward. 

The  centre  (fig.  51) 
exliibrls  oil  a  square  the 
five-dot  figure,  and  tlie 
square,  in  turn,  is  en- 
closed in  a  circle  ;  the  whole  symbolism  relatiug  to  the  now  well- 
worn  theme  of  the  centre  and  four  quarters  and  the  union  of  the 
earth  — the  square  and  the  heaven  ==  the  circle.  It  clearly  ex- 
hibits a  skull  attached  to  each  limb,  typifying  the  four  quaitei  s 
or  the  elans  and  their  chiefs,  whilst  the  hands  hold  the  lai^ger 
heads,  emblematic  of  supreme  dual  ridership.  It  is  interesting  to 
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find  that  the  above  carving,  under  the  feet  of  the  sculptured  figure, 
embodies  the  entire  meaning  of  the  statue,  which  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  native  philosophical  theme  of  "  Divine  Twain  "  or  Quet- 
zalcoatl.  Two  serpents'  heads  surmount  a  semi-human  body  and 
meeting  form  the  semblance  of  two  single  faces  turned  to  the  front 
and  back  of  the  statue.  By  this  ingenious  device  the  unity,  yet 
duality  of  the  divine  twin  is  graphically  rendered  and  one-half  of 
each  countenance  is  represented  as  belonging  to  each  serpent. 
These  are  thus  shown  to  be  indissolubly  linked  together,  yet  dis- 
tinct. Their  single,  yet  dual  head  has  four  eyes,  eight  fangs  and 
two  forked  tongues.  The  figure  and  skirt  composed  of  intertwined 
rattlesnakes,  constitute  feminine  attributes  given  to  the  symbolical 
figure  of  the  "twin-lord  and  twin-lady,"  the  '*  father  and  mother 
of  all."  Instead  of  hands  the  arms  terminate  in  serpents'  heads 
and  the  huge  feet  in  great  claws. 

Between  these,  in  the  front  and  at  the  back,  a  rattlesnake's  body 
and  head  appear.  The  belt  consists  of  a  large  snake  whose  head 
and  tail  hang  down  in  front,  as  the  ends  of  a  bow.  A  skull  is 
attached  to  the  front  and  another  to  the  back  of  the  belt.  In  the 
latter  case  it  surmounts  a  fan-shaped,  curiously  plaited  ornamental 
appendage  partly  decorated  with  feathers.  Forming  a  sort  of 
necklace  in  front  are  four  hands,  t.  e.  4  X  5  =  20  and  two  con- 
ventionalized hearts.  At  the  back  there  are  two  hands  and  two 
hearts  and  an  intricate  knot  which  fastens  the  necklace,  the  real 
meaning  of  which  is  far  from  what  it  may  appear  to  be.  It 
probably  signified  the  same  as  the  painted  hearts  and  hands  on 
ceremonial  garments  of  which  Sahagun  tells  us  that  "  they  meant 
that  the  people  who  wore  them  lifted  their  hearts  and  hands  to  the 
Creator  to  implore  for  rain  and  food."  At  the  same  time,  the  ar- 
rangement in  front  clearly  reveals  the  sculptor's  allusion  to  the 
head,  two  hearts,  four  hands  and  twenty  fingers,  which  symbolize 
these  familiar  numerical  divisions.  An  indication  that  this  sym- 
bolical statue  was  probably  designed  and  executed  by  the  same 
master  who  made  the  circular  stone  of  the  Great  Plan,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  calendar  sign  13  Acatl,  which  is  carved  under  the 
skull  at  the  back  of  the  figure. 

Deferring  an  investigation  of  the  significance  of  this  date,  I 
shall  now  draw  attention  to  what  is  to  me  the  most  interesting  and 
important  feature  of  the  whole  image.  The  view  of  the  top  of 
the  two  heads,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  reproduction 
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from  ft  pholograpli  (fig.  58)  exhibits,  at  their  line  of  union,  a 
small  square  with  diagonal  cross-lines.  The  position  of  this  sym- 
bol which  resembles  the  top  view  of  u  pyramid  ami  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  apex  of  the  statue,  every  detail  of  which  is  deeply  sym- 
bolical, clearly  reveals  the  sunctily  and  imijortnnce  attached  to  this 
graphic  image  of  the  Centre,  the  iinioo  of  four  in  one  or  vice 
versti^  the  theme  on  which  tlie  native  mind  played  numberless  and 
endless  variations, 

A  reflection,  again  forced  upon  one  in  studying  the  monumental 
comp<:isite  image  of  the  diiid  and  qiradruple  forces  of  nature,  is 
that  it  must  have  been  as  intelligible  to  a  Maya  as  to  a  Mexican, 
and  conveyed  the  conception  of  Kukulcau  to  the  one  and  Quetz- 
a.lcoatl  to  the  other.     Several  facta  pointy  however,  to  the  greater 
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probability  that  the  original  conception  of  the   monument   must 
have  arisen  amongst  Maya-speaking  people. 

The  divided  square,  simulating  a  pyramki  and  80  obviously  a 
symbol  of  four  =  can,  carved  on  the  head  of  a  seiperit  z-  can, 
throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  pixjbable  derivation  of  the 
affix  =  can,  which  occurs  in  certain  names  of  localities  in  Mexico, 
and  in  some  cases  distinctly  stands  for  **  mountain.'*  It  is  a  fact 
which  has  already  been  cited  in  Seuor  Antonio  TenaficFs  useful 
work  ou  the  Geographical  names  of  Mexico  that,  in  the  picto- 
graphic  hieroglyphs  of  localities  the  affix  can  signiliea  a  town,  be- 
ing synonymous  with  tlie  tepee^  t\  e*  tepetl,  the  Nahuall  name  for 
mouniain  or  town.  One  of  many  similar  instances,  which  could 
be  [)n»duced,  is  illustrated  in  his  fig.  xxiii,  1,  where  ran  obviously 
stands  for  the  mountaiu  which  is  represented  as  twisted  or  bent 
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over  (colhua),  in  the  hieroglyph  for  Colhuacan.  The  hieroglyphs 
for  the  towns  Acayocan  and  Tenayocan,  farnish  a  similar  employ- 
ment of  the  mountain  to  express  the  souod  can.  The  sense  of 
the  affix  carij  meaning  a  town,  only  becomes  clear  when  we  inter- 
pret it  as  the  name  of  the  artificial  mountain  with  four  sides,  the 
pyramid,  which  was  the  symbol  of  four  =  the  Maya  can^  and  was 
the  emblem  of  a  central  capital.  This  is  convincingly  proven  by 
the  Codex  Mendoza  for  instance,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
Mexican  mode  of  recording  the  conquest  of  a  tribe  was  to  paint 
their  hieroglyphic  name  and  a  picture  of  the.  destruction  of  the 
pyramid  temple  which  had  stood  in  the  centre  of  their  capital.  In 
other  words,  the  conquered  town  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  rule  — 
its  captive  chieftain  was  taken  to  the  capital,  where  the  h'orrible 
rite  of  sacrifice  performed  upon  him  and  the  tearing  out  of  his 
heart  likewise  symbolized  the  destruction  of  the  independent  life 
of  the  tribe  or  integral  whole  he  represented  in  his  person.  It 
was  thus  brought  home  to  the  conquered  people  that  they  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  body,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
chieftain's  flesh  to  the  ritualistic  cannibals  graphically  symbolized 
its  absorption  into  the  great  central  state.  It  is  necessary  to  em- 
phasize here  that  these  horrible  rites  were  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  and  had  been  invented  by  the  Mexicans  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  their  vassals,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  wars  and 
bloodshed,  which  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  integral  state. 
The  presence  in  Mexico  of  numerous  names  of  towns,  ending  in 
can,  seems  to  indicate  the  influence,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  Maya- 
speaking  civilization  to  which  the  origin  of  the  pyramid  must  be 
assigned.  The  association  of  the  latter  with  the  word  can  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  name  of  Teotihua-Can,  where  stand  the 
ruins  of  two  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  pyramids  of  ancient 
America.  The  base  of  the  larger  of  the  two  has  been  estimated 
at  about  700  feet  square,  it  being  impossible  to  take  an  exact  meas- 
urement owing  to  the  mass  of  accumulated  debris  which  covers 
the  lower  part  of  the  structure. 

The  base  of  the  second  pyramid  measures  about  475  feet  square. 
The  sides  of  both  pyramids  rose  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees 
and  were  in  each  case  interrupted  by  four  terraces.  This  double 
application  of  a  quadruple  division  merits  special  attention,  as  it 
produced  besides  the  four  great  4X4  lesser  sections,  the  sacred 
centre  of  the  terraces,  which  crowned  each  structure.     Historical 
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tradition  relates  that  the  larger  pyramid,  known  as  the  ^'  En- 
closure of  the  Sun  (=Tonatiuh-I-Tzacual),"  originally  bore  on 
its  summit  a  colossal  image  of  the  sun,  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  whilst  the  other,  the  ''  Enclosure  of  the  Moon  "  exhibited  a 
similar  image,  covered  with  silver.  The  distinguished  and  reliable 
historian  Orozco  y  Berra  quotes  this  tradition  adding  that  the 
soldiers  of  Cort6s  despoiled  the  images  of  their  precious  metals 
and  that  the  Bishop  Zumarraga  ordered  a  further  destmction  of 
all  monuments  at  Teotihuacan. 

The  tradition  which  records  the  existence  of  a  silver  and  of  a 
gold  image,  cannot  be  dismissed  as  unfounded,  because  it  meets 
with  a  certain  amount  of  con'oboration  by  other  data.  In  the  first 
case  the  so-called  ^^  battered  goddess,''  a  mutilated  stone  image, 
which  was  found  in  the  courtyard  at  the  base  of  the  '*  Pyramid  of 
the  Moon,"  looks  as  though  it  may  have  been  the  very  monument 
which  was  once  plated  with  silver.  Traces  of  concentric  bands 
of  ornamentation  seem  to  indicate  that  its  round  face  had  origi- 
nally occupied  the  centre  of  a  sculptured  disc,  in  which  case  this 
must  have  had  a  diameter  of  about  twelve  feet.  In  Peru,  as  already 
stated,  a  silver  image  of  the  moon,  associated  with  the  female 
sovereign,  was  the  complement  to  the  golden  effigy  of  the  sun, 
associated  with  the  Inca. 

Even  if  data  had  not  already  been  produced  which  establishes 
the  existence  of  two  religious  cults  in  ancient  Mexico,  the  respec- 
tive symbols  of  which  were  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  presence  of 
two  pyramids  at  Teotihuacan  would  suggest  the  existence  of  a 
division  of  some  sort.  The  origin  of  these  great  and  imposing 
structures  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
they  must  have  been  built  long  before  the  comparatively  modern 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  the  wandering  Aztecs,  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  salt  lagoons.  The  erec- 
tion of  two  pyramids,  however,  proves  that  their  builders  had 
already  practised  the  cult  of  the  middle  of  heaven  and  earth,  or 
Above  and  Below,  and  of  the  Four  Quarters  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
there  had  been  a  separation  of  religions  and  government  into  two 
almost  independent  parts,  each  complete  in  iUelf.  In  the  light  of 
the  testimony  produced  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  for  an  indefinite 
time  the  rival  cults  developed  side  by  side  until  dissension  and  con- 
sequent disintegration  followed.  The  Mexican  state  was  the  out- 
come of  a  later  effort  to  reorganize  and  rebuild  an  integral  whole 
7(X) 
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on  the  ancient  plan,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been  preserved 
and  handed  down.  As  time  went  on  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
same  causes  which  had  caused  the  more  ancient  and  greater  state 
to  crumble  away,  should  be  actively  at  work  on  the  second. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  two  religions  existed  in  Monte- 
zuma's time  the  respective  embodiments  of  which  were  Huitzilopo- 
chtli  and  Tezcatlipoca.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  related  b3'  Berual 
Diaz,  that  the  idols  of  both  stood  together  in  one  tower  at  the 
summit  of  the  great  temple  and  were  alike,  ''  because  they  were 
brothers."  At  the  same  time  whilst  Tezcatlipoca's  image  was  dec- 
orated with  obsidian  (=  tezcatl)  Huitzilopochtli's  was  encrusted 
with  turquoises.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  closely  the  old  soldier's 
description  of  these  idols  answers  to  that  of  the  great  dualistic 
statue  which  has  been  discussed  iu  the  preceding  pages.  His  ac- 
count contains  the  following  details  :  ^'  In  this  hall  were  what  re- 
sembled two  altars  with  very  richly  [  ornamented  or  carved  ]  plat- 
forms on  the  top  of  the  roof  or  ceiling.  On  each  altar  was  a  statue, 
as  of  a  giant,  very  tall  in  body  and  very  stout.  The  first,  which 
represented  Huitzilopochtli,  had  a  very  wide,  deformed  or  monstrous 
face  and  forehead,  and  ten'ifying  eyes  ....  around  his  neck 
were  faces  of  Indians  and  what  were  hearts.  These  were  of  gold 
whilst  the  former  were  of  silver  inlaid  with  blue  mosaic-work.  The 
entire  body  was  covered  with  mosaic-work,  gold  and  beads  and 
misshapen  pearls,  all  fastened  to  it  with  a  kind  of  cement  or  glue. 
Encircling  the  body  were  what  were  like  huge  serpents  made  of 
gold  and  mosaic  .  .  .  The  idol  was  of  Tezcatlipoca,  and  its  eyes 
were  made  of  shining  black  stone  [obsidian]  called  Tezcat.  The 
statues  were  alike  because  they  were  said  to  be  brothers.  Tezcat- 
lipoca was  the  lord  of  the  Underworld  .  .  .  and  around  his  body 
were  figures  like  small  devils  with  tails  like  serpents."*  But  for  the 
fact  that  Bernal  Diaz  mentions  a  plurality  of  faces  in  Huitzilo- 
pochtli's necklace,  whereas  our  monument  exhibits  but  one  skull, 
in  front,  his  description  strikingly  coincides  with  the  monolith  now 
existing.  Considering  that  thirty  years  had  elapsed  before  he  wrote 
this  description  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  and  other  slight 

1  In  the  text,  as  published,  Bernal  Diaz  states  that  tills  statue  had  a  face  like  that  of  a 
bear  "  un  rostro.como  do  osi«o/'  but  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  decorated  according  to 
the  same  mode  as  the  other  "  del  otro."  I  am  Inclined  to  think  it  more  than  probable 
that  instead  of  "  de  osso  "  the  text  should  also  read  "  del  otro,"  as  among  the  many 
Images  of  Tezcatlipoca  that  are  extant,  none  show  him  connected  with  the  bear  in 
any  form  or  shape. 
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lapses.  On  the  other  hand,  dunl  statues,  exactly  alike,  but  with 
differently  colored  ornamentation,  are  precisely  what  we  should 
expect  to  find  on  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid- temple  of 
Mexico.  With  our  present  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  native 
symbolism,  moreover,  we  see  that  two  statues,  each  of  which  fig- 
ured twin-serpents,  would  best  express  the  native  idea  of  the  dual 
and  quadruple  principles  and  elements.  What  is  more,  two  dual 
statues,  each  surmounted  by  a  square,  diagonally  crossed,  like  a 
pyramid,  would  correspond,  in  symbolism,  to  the  two  great  pyra- 
mids of  Teotihuacan  and  carry  out,  on  a  small  scale,  the  idea  of  a 
dual  government. 

Valuable  and  reliable  evidence,  showing  to  what  an  extent  the 
Mexicans  regarded  their  government  as  dual  and  quadruple,  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  records  of  the  presents  sent  by  Montezuma  to 
Cortes,  under  the  impression  that  the  bearded  Spaniards  were  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  founders  of  their  civilization.  The  na- 
tive ruler  sent  the  complete  ceremonial  dress  of  the  four  lords  of 
the  four  regions  denoting  by  that  act  of  homage  that  he  acknowl- 
edged Cortes  as  his  equal,  i.  e,  the  supreme  central  lord  who  united 
the  four- fold  power  in  his  person.  ^'He  likewise  sent  him  a  large 
wheel  of  pure  gold,  covered  with  designs  and  with  the  image  of  a 
monster  in  its  centre."  Its  weight  was  estimated  at  3,800  "  pcsas" 
and  it  was  considered  "  the  finest  and  best  of  all  the  presents." 
It  was  accompanied  by  '*  a  large  wheel  of  silver,"  weighing  forty- 
eight  marcos.  By  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  it  may  be  that 
both  "  wheels"  were  images  of  the  Great  Plan  and  that  whilst  the 
gold  one  set  forth  the  constitution  and  organization  of  the  Upper 
division  of  the  State  and  possibly  conveyed  the  statistics  of  its 
members,  the  silver  wheel  was  a  record  of  the  Lower  division.  The 
gift  of  these  tablets  must  have  been  intended  as  an  act  of  sub- 
servience and  an  acknowledgment  of  Cortes  as  the  lord  of  the 
Above  and  Below,  as  well  as  of  the  Four  Quarters.  The  utter  lack 
of  understanding  for  the  symbolism  of  these  gifts  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient,  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Montezuma's 
messengers  and  must  have  sorely  puzzled  their  unfortunate  master. 

The  existence  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  of  a  dual 
state,  suggests  the  possibility  that,  in  some  way,  the  pyramids  of 
Teotihuacan  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  opposite  and  rival 
cults  of  the  Sun  and  the  Nocturnal  Heaven,  although  their  origin 
was  shrouded  in  the  past.  It  is  known  that  their  site  was  vener- 
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ated  :  besides,  the  name  Teotihuacan,  which  Orozco  y  Berra  trans- 
lated as  '*the  place  of  the  masters  as  keepers  of  the  gods"  or 
'•  the  place  where  the  gods  were  adored,"  most  probably  really 
meant  "  the  divine  four-sided  mountains  or  pyramids  "  or,  possi- 
bly, "  the  sacred  pyramids  of  the  lords." 

Until  an  extensive,  carefully- planned  and  systematical  explora- 
tion has  been  carried  out  at  Teotihuacan,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  definite  conclusions  concerning  its  past  history.  Cherish- 
ing the  hope  that  such  an  exploration  may  yet  be  made  during 
my  lifetime,  I  shall  merely  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
ruins,  which  I  visited  many  years  ago.  Approaching  them  from 
the  south  one  enters  a  broad  straight  road,  several  miles  in  length 
and  about  250  feet  wide,  which  is  bordered  at  each  side  by  a  series 
of  irregular  mounds,  probably  covering  ruined  structures.  This 
imposing  road  leads  directly  into  the  vast  courtyard  which  stretches 
across  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  of  the  Moon.  As  the  City 
of  Mexico  lies  to  the  south  of  Teotihuacan  it  is  significant  to  find 
that  this  road  leads  from  that  direction  to  a  vast  pyramid  sit- 
uated at  the  north,  which  was,  according  to  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
the  region  of  the  Underworld,  darkness  and  death.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  that  the  ancient  native  name  which  still 
clings  to  the  roadway  is  ''  the  path  of  the  dead."  The  presence, 
moreover,  of  innumerable  small  clay  heads  which  are,  undoubtedly, 
portraits  or  effigies  of  persons  represented  as  dead,  points  to  the 
alternative  that  Teotihuacan  may  have  been  the  necropolis  of  an 
ancient  civilization  or  that  it  was,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, the  place  where  a  register  of  deaths  was  kept  by  the  priest- 
rulers,  by  means  of  small  clay  effigies. 

Considering  the  native  idea,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  dead  should  be  relegated  to  the  northern 
region  and  the  fact  that  the  road  from  the  south  leads  to  a  pyra- 
mid which  tradition  associates  with  the  moon,  the  symbol  of  the 
nocturnal  cult  of  the  "  Below,"  lends  color  to  these  views. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  imagine  that  possibly  after  the  adop- 
tion of  two  distinct  cults  of  which  the  second  pyramid  seems  to 
furnish  incontrovertible  proof,  a  further  divergence  ensued  result- 
ing in  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  capital  by  the  votaries  of 
the  Sun,  the  male  principle  and  the  Above.  As  the  native  civili- 
zations were  based  on  such  a  plan  that  dissension  and  disorgani- 
zation inevitably  led  to  utter  downfall  and  ruin,  it  is  easy  to  see 
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that  a  gynocracy  aud  ihe  cult  of  the  earth  and  underworld  should 
gradually  become  extinct.  At  the  zenith  of  its  power,  however, 
it  may  safely  be  inferred,  that  Teotihuacan  was  a  great  centre 
where  astronomical  observation  and  agriculture  flourished,  these 
being  the  natural  outcome  of  the  cult  of  mother-earth  and  the 
nocturnal  heaven.  Whilst  all  conjecture  must  necessarily  be  hy- 
pothetical, it  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that,  locked  in  the  ruins  them- 
selves, lies  guarded  the  past  history  of  Teotihuacan,  which  was 
shrouded  in  a  mist  of  uncertainty  even  at  the  time  of  tbe  Con- 
quest. 

The  pyramids  themselves,  however,  openly  reveal  the  fact,  that 
tbeir  builders  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  great  plan,  and  that, 
at  some  time,  a  single  central  pyramid  not  being  sufficient,  two, 
of  unequal  sizes,  arose  to  bear  lasting  testimony  not  only  of  past 
greatness,  but  of  long- forgotten  rivalry  and  dissension.  Finally, 
there  is  one  thing  certain,  namely,  that  the  building  of  the  pyra- 
mids at  Teotihuacan  must  have  been  preceded  by  an  extremely 
long  period  during  which  the  native  ideas,  of  which  they  were  the 
expression  and  image,  had  developed  and  taken  definite  shape.  If 
Teotihuacan  yields  evidence  of  an  advanced  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  native  race,  it  also  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  disintegration  of  the  state  of  which  it  was 
the  central  capital  On  the  other  hand,  at  Cholula,  also  situated 
in  the  high  plati'au  of  Mexico,  to  the  east  of  its  present  capital 
stands,  in  ruined  solitary  grandeur,  the  largest  pyramid  on  the 
American  continent,  whose  base  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
pyramid  of  Cheops  in  Egypt. 

The  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  wliich  it  formed  the  nucleus 
was  TuUan  Cholollan  Tlachiuhaltepec*  Boturiiii   (op,  cit,  p.   113) 

1  In  Tullan  we  seem  to  And  the  Maya  equivalent  to  the  Mexican  Itzaciinl  =  enclosure, 
by  which  the  Teotihuacan  pyramldH  arc  popularly  denlKnaicd,  an  may  i)c  vcrltled  by  the 
discuHHlon  of  the  Maya  word  In  the  preceding  pages  (c/.  tuinin,  tulul,  tullz,  tulacal), 
which  conveys  the  i<lea  of  eomethlng  enclosed,  entire,  whole  aiul  universal  and 
will  i)e  reverted  to.  Cholol-lan  seems  to  be  ct)nnected  with  the  verb  cholol-tia  =  to 
e8ca])e  (like  game  from  a  snare  or  net)  to  fly,  or  to  spring  away.  According  to  this, 
Cholol-lan  would  mean  "  the  place  of  escape  or  flight "  and  it  will  be  hcen  that  this  des- 
ignation will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  native  tradition  concerning  the  puri>OHe  of  the 
pyramid,  which  will  be  cited  presently.  It  is  not  Impossible,  however,  that  Cholol  Ian 
may  l)e  bilingual  and  also  be  a  corrupt  ren<leringof  the  Maya  ho  or  ^00/  =  head,  also 
capital.  This  supposition  receives  a  certain  support  from  Padre  Rion*  sfitement  that 
"the  inhabitants  of  Cholula,  in  their  sacred  festivals,  performed  a  solemn  dance  around 
the  pyramid  chanting  a  song  which  began  with  the  words  Tulanlan  Hulaez.  These,  he 
states,  "  belonged  to  none  of  the  languages  now  spoken  in  Mexico"  (Orozco  y  Berra 
op.  cit,  p.  383).    The  name  Tlachluhaltepetl  is  translated  by  Orozco  y  Berra  by 
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cites  an  old  native  manuscript  on  which  a  picture  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cholula  was  painted  with  the  note  that,  in  ancient  times,  it  was 
named  Tultecatl  Chalchihuatl  On  Azia  Ecatepec,  which  he  trans- 
lates as  "  the  monument  or  precious  jade  stone  of  the  Toltecs,  which 
rears  itself  in  the  region  of  the  air."  As  eca-tepec  literally  means 
air-mountain,  Boturini's  translation  may  seem  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards,  who  knew  the  Nahuatl 
language  best,  repeatedly  state  that  its  words  were  so  replete  with 
significance  that  it  would  sometimes  require  several  Spanish  sen- 
tences to  set  forth  the  meaning  of  a  single  native  word.  Boturini, 
who  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  obtaining  information,  adds 
to  the  above  the  following  translation  of  a  Nahuatl  inscription 
which  had  been  written  by  the  native  scribe  below  the  drawing 
which  unfortunately  is  now  lost.  '*  Nobles  and  Lords :  Here  you 
have  your  documents,  the  mirror  of  your  past,  the  history  of 
your  ancestors  who,  out  of  fear  for  a  deluge,  constructed  this  place 
of  refuge  or  asylum  for  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
calamity.*' 

After  citing  the  opinions  of  various  authors  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  the  pyramid,  Orozco  y  Berra  concludes  that  '*  there  is  no 
certaiDty  about  its  age,  but  instinctively  it  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tremely ancient  and  to  pertain  to  pre-historic  times.  According  to 
my  judgment  the  people  who  constructed  it  belonged  to  the  same 
civilization  as  the  builders  of  Teotihuacan  and  possibly  were  their 
contemporaries.  Cholollan  was  also  a  venerated  sanctuary,  in 
which  the  religious  idea  predominated"  {op.  cit.  p.  363).  ^' At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  a  temple  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 

"mountain  made  by  hand,*'  i.  e.  artificial  mountain  or  p3rramid;  from  tlachluhallztli, 
the  act  of  accomplishing  some  work  forming  or  creating  something.  Ae  tlie  origin  of 
primitive  syml>oli8m  is  a  question  of  such  deep  interest  I  shall  mention  here  some 
curious  data  in  connection  with  the  pyramid.  The  word  Tlacliiuhale  was  a  title  or 
name  applied  to  the  "  Creator  or  Former  of  living  creatures."  In  order  to  express  the 
sound  of  this  word  in  the  picture-writings,  it  is  obvious  that  a  pyramid  could  have 
been  employed,  since  It  graphically  and  phonetically  conveyed  the  desired  sound 
Uachiual-tepctl.  At  the  same  time  a  complementary  sign  would  bo  necessary  so  as  to 
obtain  a  symbol  which  would  specially  apply  to  the  Creator  alone.  The  word 
tlachia  =sto  look,  see,  watch,  naturally  suggestd  itself,  as  a  complement  to  the  sound 
tlach;  and  to  express,  in  a  cursive  way,  the  action  of  seeing,  an  eye  sufficed.  We 
thus  see  that  an  artificial  mountain  or  pyramid  and  an  eye  formed  a  hieroglyph  which 
expressed  the  sound  "  Tlachiuale'*  and  signified  the  "Creator."  As  the  eye  by  Itself 
was  the  sign  for  star,  and  the  Idea  of  a  central  star,  as  frequently  depicted  in  the 
nahul-oUin  sign,  was  an  emblem  of  the  creative  and  central  power,  It  is  evident  that, 
besides  its  literal  meaning,  i.  e.  an  artificial  or  created  mountain,  a  "  tlachiuhaltepetl" 
would  have  been  regarded  by  the  initiated  as  the  Mountain  of  the  Creator,  the 
sacred  pyramid,  which  was  the  Image  of  central,  dual  and  quadruple  power. 
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pyramid  and  contained  an  image  of  Quetzalcoatl  (the  Divine  Twain, 
the  Creator,  the  Father  and  Mother  of  all)  as  well  as  an  aerolite, 
shaped  like  a  frog  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  wrapped  in  a 
ball  of  flame."  In  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Padre  Rios  there  is  another 
version  of  the  tradition  that  the  pyramid  had  been  erected  by  giants 
after  a  deluge,  which  had  destroyed  everything,  ....  and  that 
before  it  was  finished,  fire  fell  upon  it  causing  the  death  of  its 
builders  and  the  abandonment  of  the  work. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  the 
native  traditions  according  to  which,  ^'  there  had  been  three  mem- 
orable epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  lasted  for  cen- 
turies and  were  abruptly  terminated,  each  time  by  a  mighty  con- 
vulsion of  nature.  The  majority  of  human  beings  perished  in 
each  of  these,  but  a  remnant  survived  and  thus  the  race  was  pre- 
served." 

The  periodical  festival  of  thanksgiving,  which  was  still  observed 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  by  the  native  races,  abundantly  testi- 
fies to  the  reality  of  their  belief  in  these  great  catastrophes  and  the 
preservation  of  their  ancestors  from  utter  extermination.  It  was 
doubtless  in  order  to  make  their  past  history  conform  with  the 
quadruple  organization  of  all  epochs  of  their  native  Calendar  that 
the  native  sages  assigned  their  successive  destructions  to  the  sep- 
arate agencies  of  fire,  water  and  air,  in  the  form  of  violent  tem- 
pests and  cyclones.  From  descriptions  contained  in  the  Mexican 
Codex  Chimalpopoca  and  in  the  Popol  Vuh,  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Quich6s,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phenomena  described  are  such  as 
would  naturally  accompany  a  volcanic  outbreak  on  a  great  scale. 
Considering  that,  in  Mexico  alone,  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
monster  volcanoes,  of  which  two  are  not  yet  extinct,  and  that  in 
Guatemala,  in  historical  times,  whole  cities  have  been  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  action,  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  to  find 
traditions  of  great  catastrophes  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions. 

No  one  can  look  upon  the  grand  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  great 
volcanoes,  which  surround  the  high  central  plateau  of  Mexico, 
without  realizing  that  mighty  upheavals  and  disturbances,  such  as 
the  world  has  seldom  seen,  must  have  attended  the  formation  of 
the  huge  craters  next  to  which  Vesuvius  seems  but  a  hillock.  A 
volcanic  outbreak  amongst  these  elevated  peaks,  which  range  from 
15,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  would  obviously  be  ac- 
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oompanied  by  great  inundations  caused  by  the  melting  of  the 
masses  of  snow  which  crown  their  heights.  The  valley  of  Mexico 
in  which  the  large  lagoons  lie,  as  in  a  basin  without  an  outlet,  and 
the  plains  which  surround  Cholula  and  stretch  to  the  base  of  the 
volcanoes  must  repeatedly  have  been  the  scene  of  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, lasting  for  many  centuries.  As  the  Abb6  Bourbourg  justly 
remarks  :  ''  The  majority  of  the  edifices  in  the  City  of  Mexico  are 
built  of  volcanic  tufa,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  small  vol- 
canoes which  lie  at  the  southeast  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  At  va- 
rious periods  of  antiquity  great  masses  of  lava  have  descended  into 
this  valley,  iu  which  one  extensive  ancient  lava-field  is  now  known 
as  the  '  Pedregal  de  San  Augustin.' "  Another  great  flow  of  lava  has 
actually  been  traced  from  its  apparent  source,  the  now  extinct  vol- 
cano of  Ajusco,  at  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  to  Acapulco, 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Mexican  chronicles  describe  as  follows  the  destruction  of 
the  earth  by  fire  :  '*  .  .  .  .  there  came  a  rain  of  fire  :  all  that  ex- 
isted was  burnt  and  a  rain  composed  of  sand-stone  fell.  It  is  said 
that  whilst  the  sand-stone  we  now  see  was  being  formed  the  tet- 
zontli  [i.  e.  volcanic  tufa],  boiled  with  great  noise.  Then  the  red 
mountains  also  lifted  themselves  up  .  .  .  the  sun  consumed 
itself  [was  darkened],  all  houses  were  destroyed  and  all  the  lords 
or  chiefs  perished  .     .     .  ** 

The  same  author  relates  how,  after  the  repeated  destruction 
by  water,  obscurity  reigned  for  twenty-five  years.  This  cataclysm 
is  also  described  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Quich6s  as  follows : 
*'  Then  .  .  .  the  waters  became  swollen  by  the  mere  will  of  the 
Heart  of  Heaven  and  there  came  a  great  inundation  from  above 
and  descended  upcm  the  people  ....  they  were  deluged  and 
then  a  thick  resinous  substance  fell  from  the  sky.  The  face  of  the 
earth  was  obscured  and  a  dark  rain  commenced  and  fell  during 
the  day  and  during  the  night  ....  there  was  great  sound  of 
fire  overhead.  Then  the  people  ran  pushing  each  other  and  filled 
with  despair:  they  endeavoured  to  mount  upon  the  houses  ahd 
these,  falling  in,  threw  them  again  to  earth.  They  wished  to  climb 
the  trees,  but  these  swayed  and  cast  the  people  from  them ;  they 
tried  to  enter  caves,  but  these  shut  themselves  before  them  ..." 
It  was  after  this  universal  ruin  and  destruction  that,  according  to 
native  tradition,  the  pyramid  of  Cholula  was  erected,  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  remnant  of  the  native  race  which  had  escaped  de- 
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stniction  and  returned  to  the  scene  of  desolation,  lured  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  fertile  soil,  just  as  the  Italian  peasants  return  to  their 
vineyards  on  Vesuvius  after  each  eruption.  All  things  considered 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  native  tradition 
which  affirms  that  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula  was  erected  hb  a 
place  of  refuge  from  inundations,  especially  as  no  more  plausible 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  pyramid  can  be  imagined.  Any 
primitive  people,  inhabiting  fertile  plains  which  abounded  in  game 
and  fish,  and  food-plants,  but  were  exposed  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions, could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  advantages  of  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground  as  a  place  of  safety.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  in- 
termediate stages  in  the  transition  from  this  simple  recognition  to 
the  final  determination  to  build  a  compact,  high  and  spacious  eleva- 
tion, witliin  the  reach  of  all  inhabitants  of  a  settlement,  on  which 
these  could  not  only  find  refuge  from  the  dangers  of  fioods  and 
volcanic  disturbances,  but  also  store  their  harvest,  and  possibly 
some  form  of  raft  or  boat  which  they  might  employ  as  a  last  means 
of  escape. 

Irrefutable  proof  that  the  maize  had  been  cultivated  from  remote 
antiquity  in  this  region,  and  had  even  become  identified  with  it,  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  small  republic  of  Tlax- 
calla,  which  lies  in  the  neighboring  foot-hills,  signifies  bread,  and 
that  its  hieroglyphic  sign  consists  of  two  hands  holding  a  tortilla, 
or  miiizc-cake. 

It  is  well  known  that  botanists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying, amongst  tlie  native  grasses  of  America,  tlie  ancestor  of  the 
cultivated  maize-plant.  They  assert,  however,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  what  is  now  the  world's  largest  cereal,  from  a  wild  native 
species,  must  have  required  incalculable  time. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  no  factor  could  possibly  have  more 
speedily  impressed  upon  primitive  men  the  benefits  of  concerted 
action  and  of  organization  and  communal  life  than  the  occasional 
recurrence  of  a  great  and  imminent  peril  which  was  shared  by  all 
alike,  and  for  which  there  was  but  one  visible  means  of  escape. 
It  is  equally  clear  that,  once  a  concerted  and  united  undertaking 
had  been  determined  upon,  some  sort  of  plan  and  organization 
must  have  naturally  evolved  itself.  The  mere  building  of  such  a 
gigantic  structure  as  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  which  may  well  have 
absorbed  the  energies  of  several  generations  of  men,  or,  at  all 
events  that  of  innumerable  workmen,  could  well  have  been  an 
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abiding  and  most  powerful  factor  in  establishing  their  social  or- 
ganization. Its  erection  must  indeed  have  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  because,  during  many  years 
it  created  a  bond  of  common  interest  which,  of  itself,  might  well 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  communal  life,  in  which 
responsibility  and  labor  were  equally  distributed.  The  mere  ne- 
cessity to  expend  an  equal  amount  of  material  and  labor  upon  the 
building  of  each  side  of  the  pyramid,  would  naturally  leaci  to  the 
formation  of  pathways  traced  by  the  feet  of  the  carriers  of  earth 
and  stone  from  difiFereut  directions,  and  ultimately  to  a  division  of 
the  workers  into  four  bands,  each  associated  with  a  different  car- 
dinal point.  Practice  would  demand  that  each  band  should  be  un- 
der leadership,  and  be  divided  into  those  who  collected  and  carried 
material,  and  those  who  placed  it  in  position,  at  each  side  of  the 
pyramid.  The  necessity  for  general  supervision  and  directorship, 
extending  over  the  four  bands  of  workers  alike,  would,  of  itself, 
create  central  rulership  upon  which  would  devolve  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing an  equal  division  of  labor,  which  would  create,  in  turn, 
some  form  of  systematic  routine  and  rotation.  It  can  thus  be  un- 
derstood how,  by  slow  degrees,  each  side  of  the  pyramid  would  be- 
come permanently  identified  with  a  cardinal  point ;  and  associated 
with  a  division  of  workmen  under  its  leader  and  a  fixed  period  of 
time.  It  may  likewise  be  seen  how  a  separate  caste  would  slowly 
develop  itself,  consisting  of  the  trained  architects  and  builders, 
the  descendants  of  the  first  organizers  of  human  labor,  and  sys- 
tematical rulers  of  men.* 

It  may  thus  be  seen  how  the  realization  of  frequent  danger,  the 
necessity  to  provide  an  escape  and  insure  the  safety  of  the  race, 
aided  by  experience,  might  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  vast  pyra- 
mid, the  mere  building  of  which  would  create  and  establish  the 
fundamental  principles  of  organization  and  government. 

The  simultaneous  development  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  Polaris 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  comparison  and  association  of  the  ter- 
restrial centre  of  communal  activity  with  the  polar  axis,  and  to 

1  The  testimooy  of  early  Spanish  missionaries  established  the  fact  that  In  ancient 
Mexico  a  custo  of  master  builders  and  masons  existed,  whose  name,  Tulteca,  iden. 
tlfled  them  with  the  ancient  centre  of  civilization  and  Integral  state  of  TuUan. 
"  Whenever  the  natives  were  asked  who  had  constructed  certain  edifices,  passes  and 
roads,  etc.,  they  Invariably  answered  the  '  tultecas,'  a  Nahuatl  word  in  current  use, 
which  slgnllled  '  the  skilled  artificers  or  workers  in  stone,  etc.,  the  master-masons  or 
builders.'  '• 
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the  conception  of  an  earthly  government  in  which  human  affairs 
were  adjusted  so  as  to  be  in  seeming  harmony  with  the  movements 
of  celestial  bodies.  The  blending  of  the  conclusions  attained  by 
the  astronomer-priests,  and  the  practical  system  adopted  by  the 
master  builders,  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  cause  the  pyramid  to 
appear  as  the  sacred  visible  sign  or  image  of  the  single,  central 
power  and  quadruple  government  which  extended  its  rule  through- 
out heaven  and  earth.  I  venture  to  point  out  that,  if  carefully 
analyzed,  the  pyramid  seems  to  be  but  a  later  development 
of  precisely  the  same  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  the  swas- 
tika. 

Pausing  now  to  review  preceding  data  we  find  it  demonstrated 
that  the  geographical  position  of  Tullan  Cholollan  and  its  pyramid 
designates  it  as  an  ancient  seat  of  civilization  where  the  native 
scheme  of  organization  may  have  evolved  itself,  and  the  source 
whence  the  native  traditions  concerning  successive  destructive  cat- 
aclysms and  convulsions  of  nature  may  have  spread. 

What  is  more,  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  at  Tullan  Cholol- 
lan, situated  in  the  heart  of  a  volcanic  region,  would  amply  explain 
the  traditional  destruction  and  abandonment  of  the  most  ancient 
centre  of  native  civilization  and  the  spread  throughout  the  conti- 
nent of  the  identical  scheme  of  government,  etc.,  it  being  most 
natural  that  each  band  of  fugitives,  on  findiug  what  appeared  to 
be  a  favorably  situated  region,  should  settle  there  and  carry  out 
the  inherited  plan  of  organization,  etc.,  which  would  naturally 
become  slightly  modified  under  altered  conditions.  Fresh  colo- 
nies on  the  pattern  of  the  ruined  metropolis  and  integral  state 
would  successively  be  founded  far  and  wide  and  as  examples  of 
such  I  venture  to  designate  Tulantzinco,  literally  the  title  Tullan, 
and  possibly  Teotihuacan,  where  the  native  civilization  seems  to 
have  undergone  its  more  advanced  stages  of  evolution,  and  to 
have  risen  in  power,  developed  divergent  cults  with  separate  lan- 
guages (the  Maya  and  the  Nahuatl)  and  instituted  the  two  relig- 
ions and  dual  rulership  which  eventually  led  to  dissension  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  integral  state  at  a  perioil  anterior  to  historical 
times. 

The  assumption  that  the  most  ancient  centre  of  native  civili- 
zation lay  in  a  volcanic  region  atfords  a  plausible  explanation  of 
how  an  inordinate  value  would  naturally  be  placed  on  stability, 
per  se,  and  the  feelings  of  veneration  for  Polaris  and  a  passionate 
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longing  for  a  place  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  rest  would  become 
strongly  developed.  Indeed,  it  is  only  possible  to  understand  the 
reason  why  various  American  tribes  wandered  about  in  ardent 
and  earnest  search  for  the  stable  middle  of  the  earth,  when  it 
is  assumed  that  they  must  have  been  driven  from  their  former 
place  of  residence  by  volcanic  disturbances  which  made  a  firm 
piece  of  ground  under  foot  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable  of  all 
earthly  beneOts.  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  search  and  the  ideal 
of  stability  would  not  have  been  suggested  so  forcibly  to  people 
who  had  never  experienced  a  long  succession  of  more  or  less 
terrible  earthquakes. 

Although  widely  different  opinions  concerning  the  identification 
of  the  ancient  Tullan  are  held  by  American  archaeologists  they 
will  all  doubtlessly  admit  that  at  CholoUan  we  have,  in  the  first 
case,  a  locality  to  which  the  natives  assign  the  name  of  Tollan, 
and  a  pyramid,  the  largest  on  the  American  continent,  which  tes- 
tifies that,  in  prehistoric  times,  this  place  was  inhabited  for  a  pro- 
longed period,  by  a  numerous  and  organized  community. 

The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  plains  now  known  as  the 
Campina  de  Puebla  and  the  ancient  name  of  Tlaxcalla  yield  evi- 
dence that,  from  time  immemorial,  this  district  was  associated 
with  maize  cultivation. 

The  vicinity  of  the  giant  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  Iztaccihuatl 
and  Orizaba*  suflaciently  demonstrate  that  they  must  repeatedly 
have  been  the  scene  of  violent  disturbances  which  would  fully 
account  for  the  tradition  of  successive  cataclysms  whicli  destroyed 
a  vast  state  and  almost  annihilated  the  native  race. 

The  foregoing  unassailable  Tacts  undoubtedly  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  giant  pyramid  of  Cholula  marks  the  site  of  the 
great  and  ancient  Tollan  whose  destruction  was  the  theme  of  the 
plaintive  native  songs  of  lamentation  even  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest.  That  the  natives  have  ever  regarded  Cholula  as  a  place 
of  particular  sanctity  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  by 
Fray  Geronimo  Roman  y  Zamorra  (1569-1575)  (Republicasde  In- 
dias,  ed.  Suarez,  Madrid,  1888)  :  "  It  was  Colola  or  Cholola, 
which  was  the  ancient  metropolis  or  head  of  all  the  native  relig- 
ion, so  much  so  that  all  the  great  chiefs  or  lords  had  their  own 

t  The  ancient  nntivo  name  of  this  Tolcano  was  Cltlal-tepetl ,  literally  the  Star 
Monntain,  from  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that,  from  the  plains,  its  high 
and  sharp  poalc  served  as  a  means  of  registering  the  movements  of  certain  stars  and 
planets. 
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chapels  and  dwelling  houses  there  because  they  used  to  perform 
pilgrimages  to  its  great  temple  this  being  the  most  revered  [in  the 
landy 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  region  of  the  high  plateau 
and  valley  of  Mexico,  possibly  before  the  formation  of  the  great 
lagoons,  was  the  cradle  of  ancient  American  civilization,  where, 
during  countless  centuries,  the  native  race  literally  and  figuratively 
cultivated  its  own  maize  and  simultaneously  developed  the  set  of 
ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  its  intellectual  evolution. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  lo  reflect  that,  as  clearly 
shown  by  ceremonial  usages  which  existed  throughout  our  conti* 
nent  and  survive  to  the  present  day  amongst  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
it  is  to  the  fostering  care,  forethought  and  labor  of  countless  gen- 
erations of  women,  the  ^'  Corn  Maidens  and  Motliers/'  that  America 
owes  the  priceless  legacy  of  a  food-plant  which  has  already  sus- 
tained untold  millions  of  lives.  Thus,  whilst  the  ancient  ''  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Earth  "  have  given  tbeir  countiy  a  gift  which  will 
last  for  all  time,  the  pyramids,  temples  and  cities,  reared  by  the 
**  Sons  of  Heaven,"  have  fallen  into  ruin,  and  the  great  edifice  of 
human  thought  that  they  reared,  their  complex  social  organization, 
government  and  calendar  now  lie  superseded  under  the  dust  of 
time. 

At  this  point  of  investigation  the  question  naturally  arises. 
Whence  came  the  founders  of  the  native  civilization,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  and  peopled  the  central  region  of  Mexico  and 
doubtlessly  dwelt  there  for  a  prolonged  period  prior  to  the  first  of 
the  traditional  cataclysms  which  nearly  proved  destructive  to  their 
race? 

It  is  obvious  that,  before  this  interesting  question  can  be  satis- 
factorily discussed,  a  miuute  analysis  and  investigation  should  be 
made  of  all  other  ancient  civilizations  of  the  world  in  which  the 
swastika  was  employed  as  a  sacred  symbol.  A  comparative  re- 
search on  such  a  scale  could  only  be  effectively  carried  out  with  the 
active  cooperation  of  orientalists,  archaeologists  aud  philologists  in 
all  departments  of  research.  Taking,  as  an  index,  the  presence  in 
old  centres  of  civilization  of  the  most  ancient  sacred  symbol  of  the 
world,  the  swastika,  the  aim  of  the  joint  investigation  should  be  to 
trace  how  far  it  was  accompanied,  in  each  country,  by  pole-star 
worship  and  the  set  of  ideas,  symbols  and  words  to  which  it  is  so 
indissolubly  linked  in  ancient  America  and  China.  By  this  means 
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only  can  a  final  conclusion  be  reached  as  to  whether  this  symbol 
spread  over  the  earth  from  one  original  centre  of  civilization,  or 
whether  it  suggested  itself  to  primitive  obser^'ers  of  Septentriones 
in  various  localities  and  at  different  times,  as  the  natural  outcome 
of  star-observation.  If  the  swastika  and  the  septentrional  set  of 
ideas  spread  from  one  centre  then  we  should  expect  to  find  them 
accompanied  by  traces  of  a  common  language.  I  shall  have  con- 
tributed my  share  to  the  joint  investigation  when,  in  addition  to 
the  preceding  data,  I  present  the  following  list  of  Maya  and  Mexi- 
can names  intimately  associated  with  the  native  symbols  and  set 
of  ideas.  In  presenting  them  I  once  more  draw  attention  to  the 
resemblance  of  sound  in  words  which  obviously  influenced  the  choice 
of  certain  symbols  just  as,  for  instance,  loose-skinned  oranges  are 
now  given  as  presents  at  New  Year  in  China,  because  their  native 
name  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  the  word  meaning  "  good 
fortune."  The  use,  especially  on  porcelain,  of  the  bat  =  fuh,  to 
signify  "happiness,"  also  fuh,  and  of  the  sonorous  stone  "King" 
to  emblematize  "  prosperity,"^  are  other  instances  which  shed  much 
light  upon  the  origin  of  primitive  symbolism  in  China  and  else- 
where. 

SYMBOLS    AND   NAMES   CONNRCTED    WITH    MIDDLE    OR   CENTRE. 

Maya. 

Ho,  or  Ti-hoo  :=  name  of  ancient  capital  of  Yucatan. 

Ho-m,  or  ho-mul  =  artificial  mound  or  pyramid. 

Ho-mtanil  =  belly. 

Ho-bnel  =  entrails. 

Ho=  five,  symbolized  by  hand  =  kab,  also  by  five-dot  group. 

Ci-hom  =  sacred  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  were  scattered  in  the 
temple  court-yard  at  the  baptism  of  children  (Landa). 

Ho-l=  head  (symbol). 

Ho-och  :=  vase  in  general. 

Cuxabel  =  heart  or  life,  cf,  ah-cuch-cab  =  heart  of  the  state, 
title  of  lord  or  chieftain. 

Nic,  or  nic-te  =  flower,  usually  represented  as  consisting  of  flve 
parts,  1.  e.,  the  centre  and  four  petals. 

Teni  =  the  square  altar. 

1  China,  Prof.  Rob.  Douglas,  p.  8S9. 
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NAaiES   OF   SYMBOLS   CONNECTED   WITH    FOUR   QUARTERS,   ABOYB  AMD 

BELOW. 

Maya. 
Can  =  four,  serpent. 
Caan  =  sky,  cord. 
Canalil  =  adj.  grandeur,  elevation. 
Canal  =  on  top  of,  on  ;  also  yellow. 
Canal-cun-zaal  =i  to  exalt,  elevate,  aggrandize,  praise. 
Cananil=  necessity,  need. 
Canaan  =  adj.  necessary,  needed. 
^Ch6  =  tree. 
Ziu-che  =  cross,  literally  tree  of  life  or  of  power. 
Zin-il  =  powerful,  c/.  zihnal=  original,  primitive. 
Zihzabal  =  creation. 

Zian  =  the  beginning,  origin,  generation. 
Zihil  =  to  commence,  or  be  bom. 
Zinan  =  scorpion,  symbol. 

NAME    AND    SYMBOL   OF   NORTH. 

Maya, 
Am  =  spider. 
Amau  =  the  north. 

STAR-NAMES. 

Maya, 

Ek  =  star,  black. 

Ek-chuah  =  name  of  the  patron  divinity  of  travellers  and  ti*ad- 
ers,  i.  e.,  the  pole-star. 

(/.  Ikal,  native  word  adopted  by  Spanish  missionaries  to  denote 
*'  a  spirit." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  a  minute  comparison  of  the 
equivalent  Mexican  symbols  and  their  names  shows  that  the  latter 
often  seem  to  be  mere  translations  from  the  Maya  and  that  the 
same  identity  of  sound  does  not  always  exist  between  the  Nahuatl 
symbol,  its  name  and  true  significance.  On  the  other  hand  in  the 
much-used  Mexican  symbol  for  the  centre  and  four  quarters,  the 
flower,  pronounced  ho-chitl,  but  written  xo-chitl,  the  archaic  Maya 
syllable  ho,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  centre,  recurs.  It  also 
appears  in  the  uaino  of  the  eonstelhition  Ursa  Minor,  xo-necuilli, 
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in  the  word  xoch-ayotl  =  tortoise,  employed  as  a  symbol,  and  in 
the  name  xolotl  =  something  double  or  dual,  sometimes  employed 
as  a  synonym  of  eoatl  =  twin,  serpent.  The  hand  =  maitl  was 
employed  to  express  the  numeral  five  =  macuilli.  It  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  note  that  in  order  to  express  the  word  tlachi- 
ual-tepetl  or  *'  artificial  mound  "  (the  Maya  bom)  in  Nahuatl,  the 
scribes  had  to  paint  a  mountain  surmounted  by  an  eye,  a  symbol 
also  employed  to  designate  stars  =  the  eyes  of  night.  The  Na- 
huatl for  tree  =  quahuitl  is  almost  homonymous  with  quaitl  =  head 
and  both  were  employed  as  symbols  of  the  centre. 

The  following  Xahuatl  words  claim  special  attention.  The  first 
is  teotl,  which  was  adopted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Theos  by 
the  Si)anish  missionaries,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  *'  Divinity,"  or  ''  divine  lord,"  and  was  also 
applied  to  all  lords  or  rulers. 
The  second  is  the  verb  yoli  or 
yolinia  =  to  live  and  yollotl  = 
heart.  A  special  interest  at- 
taches itself,  however,  to  the 
noun  yauatl  =  circle  and  the 
verb  yaualoa  =  to  go  around  in 
a  circle  many  times,  because 
there  is  good  ground  for  identi- 
fying, as  the  Ursa  Major,  the 
star- god  mentioned  as  Youal- 
tecuhtli  by  Sahagun.  As  youalli 
means  night,  the  title  literally 
signifies  ''the  lord  of  the  night," 
while    yaual  z=  tecuhtli    would 

mean  the  lord  of  the  circle  or  wheel,  the  most  appropriate  name 
for  Ursa  Major.  The  actual  representation,  in  the  '*  Lyfe  of  the 
Indians,"  of  the  "  Lord  of  Night,"  within  a  wheel  or  circle  com- 
posed of  his  own  footsteps,  so  strikingly  corroborates  this  view, 
that  further  comment  appears  unnecessary  (fig.  69). 

In  conclusion  the  exact  meaning  of  the  most  important  native 
symbols  is  here  recapitulated  so  as  to  facilitate  comparative  re- 
search. 

THE   SWASTIKA    OR   CROSS 

the  most  ancient  of  primitive  symbols  was  primarily  a  graphic 
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representation  of  the  annaal  rotation  of  the  Septentrionea  aroand 
Polaris.  It  thus  constitated  not  only  an  image  of  the  most  im- 
pressive of  celestial  phenomena  but  also  a  year-symbol.  The 
most  highly-developed  forms  of  the  swastika  found  in  Mexico  are 
associated  with  calendar-signs.  In  Mexico  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
it  is  linked  with  the  serpent,  to  the  symbolism  of  which  reference 
should  be  made.  In  Copan  the  cross  symbol  is  associated  with  the 
image  of  a  figure  in  repose,  occupying  the  Middle,  and  four  pufifs  of 
breath  or  air,  laden  with  life-seeds,  emanating  from  this. 

Considering  that  the  cross  ultimately  became  the  symbol  of  the 
union  of  the  four  elements  or  two  principles  of  nature  in  one  and 
that  the  production  of  life-producing  rain  was  attributed  to  the 
union  of  heaven  and  eai*th,  it  is  evident  why  the  Cozumel  cross 
was  described  to  its  Spanish  discoverers,  by  the  natives,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  *'  rain-god.'* 

THE   SACRKD    PIRfi 

which  was  kept  perpetually  burning  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramid 
was  the  graphic  and  appropriate  image  of  the  central  light  of 
heaven  that  most  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  native  mind. 
Its  origin  was  attributed  to  supernatural  agency  and  it  was  under 
the  special  care  of  the  priesthood.  A  deeply  symbolical  meaning 
was  obviously  attached  to  the  ceremonial  kindling  of  the  sacred 
fire  by  means  of  the  reed  fire-drill  which  was  held  perpendicularly 
and  inserted  into  a  horizontally- placed  piece  of  dry  wood.  A 
noteworthy  resemblance  to  a  tau- shaped  figure  was  thus  formed, 
which  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  ceremony 
of  kindling  the  sacred  fire  was  undoubtedly  regarded  by  the  an- 
cient Mexicans  as  emblematical  of  the  productive  and  life-giving 
union  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature.  The  acatl  or  reedstalk, 
inserted  into  the  vase-like  symbol  of  the  earth,  such  as  is  carved 
on  the  centre  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  calendar-stone,  is  but 
another  hieratic  form  of  the  same  symbolism. 

The  annual  re-distribntion  of  the  sacred  fire  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation, a  fresh  gift  from  heaven  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  the 
high-priest,  was  particularly  impressive  and  emphasized  the  idea 
of  all  fire  and  light  and  life  proceeding  from  a  common  centre. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  reed  or  acatl  is  also  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  tbe  east,  the  masculine  or  life-giving  region.  The 
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Maya  name  for  tortoise  =  ac,  is  a  curious  homonym  of  tlie  Na- 
buatl  word  ac-atl. 

THE    SERPENT 

emblematizes  and  expresses  the  sound  of  quadruple  power  in 
Maya  and  duality  in  Nahuati.  It  was  employed  as  an  image  or  y 
embodiment  in  a  single  form  of  the  two  principles  of  nature  or 
the  four  elements.  It  was  usually  accompanied  by  the  adjective 
heavenly  or  divine  and  symbolized  reproduction,  being  the  union 
of  the  masculine  or  heavenly  and  feminine  or  earthly  principles. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  numeral  two  in  Na- 
huati is  ome,  and  in  Maya,  ca.  A  native  mode  of  expressing  duality, 
by  means  of  two  horn-like  projections  on  the  heads  of  allegorical 
personages,  is  exemplified  in  fig.  29,  p.  92. 

THE    TREE 

was  the  emblem  of  life,  of  hidden  and  visible  growth  which  extended 
downward  into  the  earth  and  upward  into  heaven  and  sent  forth  its 
four  branches  towards  the  cardinal  points.  It  typified  tribal  life 
because  its  various  parts  were  identified  with  the  different  members 
of  the  community  and,  metaphorically,  the  lord  was  spoken  of  as 
the  trunk  or  main  stem ;  the  minor  chiefs  as  branches  and  twigs ; 
the  men  or  vassals  as  leaves;  the  maidens  as  flowers,  and  the 
women  as  fruit,  etc.  The  name  ^^atlapalli"  was,  for  instance, 
the  current  Nahuati  appellation  for  vassals. 

As  the  conventionalized  trees  in  the  native  picture-writings  are 
usually  figured  with  four  equal  branches  they  formed  an  appro- 
priate image  of  the  living  state,  and  of  all  directions  in  space. 
The  "  tree  of  life  "  thus  formed  a  swastika  or  cross  and  both 
symbols  were  indissolubly  linked  together.  The  names  of  two  trees, 
considered  particularly  sacred  by  the  Mayas,  were  the  ci-hom  and 
the  yax-che,  a  sort  of  ceiba  which  was  termed  "  the  tree  of  celes- 
tial life  "   (Landa). 

THE    HUMAN    FACE 

was  an  image  of  the  duality  and  unity  of  nature.  The  upper  half 
of  the  face  symbolized  heaven  with  its  two  eyes,  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  mouth  and  teeth,  the  Nahuati  name  for  which  =  tlan- 
tli  was  homonymous  with  the  aftix  tlan  =  land  or  earth  =  tlalli, 
emblematized  earth,  darkness  and  the  Below.     The  nose  with  its 
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two  nostrils  emblematized  inhalation  and  exhalation.  The  sano- 
tity  attached  to  this  mystic  union  of  two  streams  of  breath  led  to 
the  consecration  of  the  nose  by  the  wearing  of  a  symbolical  orna- 
ment attached  to  it. 

THE    HUMAN    FORM 

expressed  *'  a  complete  count"  and  was  employed  as  an  image  of 
the  entire  constitution,  and  of  the  calendar  system ;  each  part  of 
the  government  administration  and  calendar  sign  being  identified 
with  one  of  the  twenty  digits,  four  limbs,  body  and  head  of  the 
human  form. 

THE  QUADRUPED 

usually*  the  ocelot,  or  puma,  was  the  symbol  of  tiie  government  of 
the  Below  and  nocturnal  cult  of  the  earth  as  opposed  to 

THE    BIRD    OR   EAGLE 

which  typified  the  upper  state  and  diurnal  cult  of  Heaven.  Chiefs, 
who  united  dual  powers  in  their  persons,  wore,  as  an  emblem,  the 
serpent,  or  a  combination  of  ocelot-skin  and  feather  ornaments. 

THE   HAND 

expressed  per  «e,  in  Maya,  the  numeral  ho  =  five,  which  was  also 
the  name  of  a  state  which  invariably  consisted  of  the  central 
capital  and  four  provinces.  As  such  it  was  carried  as  an  emblem 
of  power  by  the  central  ruler,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  native  codices. 
The  thumb  being  regarded  as  the  principal  or  ruling  finger,  the 
chief  lord  was  metaphorically  spoken  of  as  the  thumb,  whilst  the 
minor  lords  were  entitled  fingers  =  pilli. 

THE    PYRAMID    AND    SACRED    MOUNTAIN 

was  primarily  an  artificial  elevation  destined  to  be  a  place  of  refuge 
in  times  of  inundation  ;  the  pyramid  ultimately  symbolized  :  (1)  the 
sacred  stable  centre  of  the  world  and  the  Four  Quarters ;  (2)  cen- 
tral power  and  its  four  manifestations  or  elements.  The  great 
pyramid  of  the  ancient  City  of  Mexi(;o  which  was  crowned  by  two 
chapels,  respectively  containing  symbolical  images  of  the  two 
principles  of  nature,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  employment 
of  the  pyramid  to  express  the  dual  centre  (the  Above  and  Below, 
etc.)  and  the  quadruple  organization  of  all  things  which  was 
expressed  not  only  by  the  four  sides  of  the  structure  but  by  its 
four  superposed  terraces.  The  fact  recorded  by  Friar  Duran,  that 
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the  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  on  its 
eastern  side  consisted  of  865  steps,  and  that  the  annual  ceremony 
of  ascending  these,  performed  by  a  consecrated  individual,  ^^  signi- 
fied the  course  of  the  sun  in  a  year,"  indicates  that  the  pyramid 
was  also  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  quadruplicate  division  of 
time  which  pervaded  the  entire  calendar  system. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ancient  Mexico  the  sum- 
mits of  high  mountains  were  regarded  as  sacred,  ^'  because  it  was 
there  that  Heaven  and  Earth  met  and  generated  fructifying  show- 
ers." As  religious  cult  developed,  the  rites  performed  ou  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pyramid  or  artificial  mound  were  for  the  purpose  of 
evoking  rain  and  the  renewal  of  life  upon  earth,  and  symbolized 
the  union  of  heaven  and  earth.  To  the  native  mind  the  pyramid 
thus  represented  the  consecrated  meeting-place  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  Above  and  Below,  the  masculine  and  feminine  elements, 
the  "  divine  twins,"  as  well  as  universal,  all-pervading,  quadrupli- 
cate organization.  The  massive  pyramid  likewise  typified,  in  an  im- 
pressive manner,  the  main  idea  connected  with  the  Middle :  that  of 
stability,  immutability,  quietude  and  repose,  combined  with  power. 

In  some  localities  a  remarkable  rock  or  massive  block  of  stone 
was  adopted  as  the  mark  of  the  sacred  centre  and  became  the 
altar  on  which  offerings  or  sacrifices  were  made,  or  the  throne  on 
which  the  terrestrial  central  ruler  seated  himself  on  ceremonial 
occasions  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  absolute  repose.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  collate  the  Nahuatl  words  Te-otl,  divinity  or  divine  lord, 
with  te-tl  =  stone  and  the  Maya  te-m  ^  stone  seat  or  altar,  of 
which  many  carved  examples  exist  in  the  ruined  Central  American 
cities,  and  to  observe  that  principal  personages,  such  as  are  repre- 
sented on  the  carved  altars  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Copan  swas- 
tika, are  represented  as  seated  cross-legged,  as  though  this  attitude 
were  specially  indicative  of  repose  on  the  stable  centre  of  the  four 
quarters.  As  the  natives  usually  squat  or  sit  on  their  heels,  the 
cross-legged  attitude  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  connection  with 
the  omnipresent  set  of  ideas. 

THE   BOWL   OR    VASE 

was  the  emblem  of  earth,  the  receptacle  of  fructifying  showers, 
and  of  the  terrestrial  centre.  Filled  with  rain-water,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  radiance  of  a  star  —  the  pole-star  —  reflected  itself, 
the  bowl  was  supposed  to  typify  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  by 
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means  of  the  divine  essence  of  light  and  life,  proceeding  from  the 
''  Heart  of  Heaven." 

THE    FLOWER 

was  another  symbol  of  the  earth  and  of  the  state  and  its  divisions. 
It  occurs  as  a  composite  flower  consisting  of  a  yellow  centre  sur- 
roanded  by  malticolored  petals.  The  usaal  form  is  of  a  flower 
with  foar  equal  petals,  bearing  a  circle  or  dot  in  the  centre  and  one 
on  each  petal,  the  Middle  and  Four  Quarters  being  thus  expressed. 

A  closing  allusion  should  be  briefly  made  to  the  native  associa- 
tion of  the  square  with  the  earth  and  the  circle  with  the  heaven 
and  to  the  influence  exerted  by  these  ideas  combined  with  those  of 
light  and  darkness  upon  primitive  architecture  and  symbolical 
ornamental  designs. 

Pointing  out  that  all  of  the  above  symbols  are  but  variations 
on  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  ^^  Middle,  Four  Quarters,  Above 
and  Below,"  I  also  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  ancient  America, 
language  powerfully  influenced  the  choice  of  symbols,  as  may 
be  particularly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  serpent,  the  Nahuatl  and 
Maya  names  for  which  are  homonymous  with  duality  and  quadru- 
plicity. 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  ancient  American  symbols  of  the 
cross,  the  serpent,  the  tree,  etc.,  are  clearly  apparent.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  bow  far  this  is  the  case  in  other  countries  where  the 
identical  symbols  were  or  are  employed,  and  it  is  to  my  fellow 
archaeologists  that  I  look  for  flnal  authoritative  statements  on  this 
important  subject,  in  their  special  lines  of  research. 

Meanwhile  I  shall  present  some  facts  which  are  accessible  to  the 
general  reader  and  sutflce  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  investi- 
gation. 

CHINA. 

Pole-star  worship  and  determination  of  time  by  Ursa  Major  ex- 
isted in  China  from  remote  antiquity.  The  Chinese  name  for  the 
pole-star  is  Teen-hwangta-tee,  literally  the  great  imperial  ruler  of 
the  Heaven.  In  China  *'  the  pole-star,  round  which  the  entire 
firmament  appears  to  turn,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Heavens,  and  as  the  most  venerated  divinity"  (Gr.  Sohlegel, 
Uranographie  Chiuoise,  p.  524).  The  sacred  central  forbidden 
enclosure,  at  Peking,  contains  a  temple  of  the  North  Star  God.  In 
the  description  of  the  imperial  worship  held  at  the  winter  and  sum- 
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mer  solstices,  in  James  Edkins'  Religion  in  China  (London,  1878, 
p.  24)  it  is  stated :  ''  On  the  second  teiTace  of  the  east  side, 
the  tablet  of  the  Snn  is  placed,  and  also  that  of  tJie  Great  Bear,  the 
five  of  the  28  constellations  and  one  for  all  the  other  stars."  The 
following  passage  shows  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  year : 

1.  ^'The  months  and  seasons  are  determined  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  Ursa  Major  (the  Chinese  name  for  which  is  Pek-tao  the 
'  Seven  Directors').  The  tail  of  the  constellation  pointing  to  the 
east  at  nightfall  announces  the  arrival  of  spring;  pointing  to 
the  south  the  arrival  of  summer ;  pointing  to  the  west  the  arrival 
of  autumn  and  pointing  to  the  north  the  arrival  of  winter.  This 
means  of  calculating  the  seasons  becomes  more  intelligible  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  ancient  times  the  Bear  was  much  nearer 
the  noith  pole  than  now  and  revolved  around  it  like  the  hand  of  a 
clock"  (Prof.  Rob.  K.  Douglass,  China.  London,  1887,  p.  418). 
The  Chinese  zodiac  is  represented  with  the  pole-star  and  circum- 
polar  constellations  in  the  centre  (Astronomy  of  the  Chinese,  An- 
cient China,  W.  II.  Medhurst,  Shanghae,  1846). 

2.  The  determination  and  designation  of  six  directions  in 
space.  In  Chinese  the  six  ho  or  ki  designate  the  limits  of  space, 
the  zenith,  nadir  and  four  quarters  (Mayer's  Manual,  pp.  306, 
312  and  321).  ^'  The  term  Liu-ho  also  applies  to  the  six  pairs  of 
cyclical  signs  and  means  '  Universe,'  that  is.  Heaven  and  Earth 
[being  Above  and  Below]  and  the  Four  Quarters."* 

The  syllable  ho  also  occurs  in  the  following  words  which  deserve 
to  be  collated  with  the  Maya  list :  Ho  =  river,  hu  =  lake.  C-h6-o  = 
master,  c/.  Maya  hoi  =  head.  H6-o  =  resident,  c/.  Maya  ho  ^ 
capital.  Sho-o  =  tree,  c/.  Maya  ci-hom  =  tree.  Pih-sh6-o  = 
cypress.  Kwo  =  country,  c/.  mouth,  symbol  for  laud  or  below. 
K'ow  =  mouth,  etc.     Chow  =  name  of  ancient  metropolis. 

3.  The  conception  of  the  Above  and  Below  =  duality.  The 
zenith  is  naturally  associated  with  heaven  and  the  nadir  with 
earth.  Heaven  is  father  and  earth  is  mother.  Heaven  is  figured 
by  a  circle  and  earth  by  a  square.  *'  The  marriage  of  Heaven 
and  P2arth  produces  all  things."  The  association  of  heaven  with 
the  male  and  earth  with  the  female  principles  is  shown  by  (1) 
the  injunction  :  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  father  as  the  heaven  and  thy 
mother  as  the  earth."     (2)     In  Pekin,  the  Emperor,  termed  "  the 

^The  Chinese  designation  ho^pplied  to  the  limits  of  space,  Is  particularly  Inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  Maya  ho  and  its  homonyms. 
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Son  of  Heaven ,"  inhabits  the  ^'Palace  of  Heaven"  whilst  the 
Empress  inhabits  the  ^'  Palace  of  Earth's  repose."  The  snn  is 
male  and  the  '^  Temple  of  the  Sua  "  is  situated  to  the  east.  The 
moon  is  female  and  the  '^  Temple  of  the  Moon  "  is  situated  to  the 
west  in  the  sacred  enclosure  nt  Pekin.  The  emblematic  color  of 
the  heaven  is  naturally  azure ;  of  the  sun,  red ;  of  the  earth,  yel- 
low ;  and  of  the  moon,  whit€.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  cult  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  indissolubly  linked  to  that  of  the  Yang  and 
Tin,  the  male  and  the  female  principle,  and  that  in  China  the  fol* 
lowing  chains  of  association  concerning  duality  were  formed : 

Zenith.  Nadir. 

Above.  Below. 
Tien  =  Heaven.                                  Tec  =»  Earth. 

Father.  Mother. 

Yang.  Yin. 

Color :  Azure.  Yellow. 

Emblem :     Sun.  Moon. 

East=  place  of  rielng.  West,  place  of  setting. 

Light.  Darkness. 

Day.  Night. 

Personification :  the  Shang-ti  =  The  Earth-Mother. 

Emperor  =  Above,   The    Lord    of  The  Empress  =  Below? 

Heaven  or  Universe. 

Earthly  representative:  the  Light  The  Empress? 

Emperor  or  Sombre  Emperor? 

An  interesting  addition  to  this  dual  list  is  the  view  of  a  mo<lern 
Chinaman,  that  the  Yang  and  Yin  principles  refer  to  positive  and 
negative  electricity  1  (Legge).  A  striking  result  of  the  associa- 
tion of  woman  with  the  nadir  and  earth  is  the  fact  that  in  Thibet, 
according  to  Rockhill,  woman  is  designated  as  Smanbaor  Manba : 
"  low  creature.** 

THE   MIDDLE    AND    FOUR   QUARTERS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  designate  their  empire  as  the 
''  Middle  Kingdom.**  Another  native  name  for  China  is  "  Chung- 
ho-a,'*  which  I  find  translated  as  ''  the  Flower  of  the  Middle.**  The 
empire  is  likewise  designated  as  "  the  Four  Seas**  =  ssu-hai  and 
"  the  Four  Mountains,*'  and  it  was  actually  divided  by  the  empe- 
ror Yaou  or  Yao  (B.  C.  2357)  into  four  provinces  converging  at 
the  capital,  the  central  enclosure  of  which  was  considered  as  the 
centre  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  extremely  significant  that,  in  this 
central  enclosure  there  is  a  temple,  consecrated  to  the  god  of  the 
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north  star  =  The  Imperial  Ruler  of  Heaven,  whereas  altars  only  are 
dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon  respectively.  The  existence  iu  the 
central  enclosure,  or  the  "Carnation  prohibited  city,"  of  the  Temple 
of  Earth's  Repose,  reveals  that  the  idea  of  stability  was  asso- 
ciated with  this  terrestrial  centre.  The  fact  that  the  Empress  and 
the  female  portion  of  the  Imperial  family  resided  in  the  **  Palace  of 
Earth's  Repose  "  affords  an  explanation  of  the  possible  origin  of 
deforming  the  feet  of  noble  women,  this  being  a  means  of  en- 
forcing  comparative  repose  upon  them,  in  keeping  with  the  sym- 
bolism of  their  surroundings. 

The  most  striking  structure  iu  this  sacred  enclosure  is  '*  an 
artificial  mound,  nearly  one  huudred  and  fifty  feet  high,  having 
five  summits,  crowned  with  as  many  temples.  Its  height  allows 
the  spectator  to  overlook  the  whole  city,  whilst,  too,  it  is  itself  a 
conspicuous  object  from  every  direction."  This  sacred  mound  or 
pyramid  actually  marks  the  centre  of  the  empire.  From  the  sur- 
rounding walls  of  the  sacred  city  four  roads  diverge  towards  the 
cardinal  points,  dividing  the  capital  into  four  quarters.  Each 
province  was  ruled  by  an  official  and  both  province  and  ruler  seem 
to  have  been  anciently  designated  by  the  term  Mountain  i=  Yo  or 
Kan.  A  superior  official,  entitled  the  "  President  of  the  Four  Moun- 
tains "  is  mentioned  as  the  counsellor  of  Emperor  Yaou  in  the  Shu 
King.  One  name  for  mountain  is  yo,  another  is  kan,  a  word 
which  resembles  k'an  =  water  and  kwSn  =  earth,  which  forms  the 
name  of  the  earth  mother  =  Kwan-yin.  Without  drawing  any 
hasty  conclusions,  I  merely  note  the  curious  fact  that  the  title 
"  the  President  of  the  Four  Mountains,"  must  sometimes  have 
been  rendered  as  Kan  and  as  Yo,  and  that  a  variant  the  name  of 
*'four  seas"  may  well  have  been  "  four  Ao,"  or  lakes  or  rivers. 
The  title  kan,  meaning  mountain  or  eminence,  and  the  idea  of  four 
rivers  flowing  from  a  common  centre  or  spring,  may  well  have  de- 
veloped themselves  among  Chinese-speaking  people.  It  may  be 
an  odd  coincidence  only  that  the  word  kan  =  mountain,  should  be 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  numeral  four  in  the  Chinese  title ; 
while  it  is  a  synonym  for  four  in  the  Maya,  it  is  also  found  employed 
In  the  honorific  Maya  title  "Kukul-kan  =  the  divine  Kan,  and  as 
a  synonym  for  mountain  in  certain  names  of  localities  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  An  interesting  but  little  known  fact  is  that  the  peak 
of  the  mighty  Kulkun  mountain  in  China  is  designated  as  the 
^^  King  of  Mountains,  the  summit  of  the  earth,  the  supporter  of 
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heaven  and  the  axis  which  touches  the  pole  "  (Meyer's  Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon). 

I  should  much  like  to  know  whether  the  name  kul-kun  is  a 
variant  of  kul-kan,  and  literally  signifies  *•  diviue  mountain."  In 
this  case  it  would  strangely  resemble  the  Maya  Kukulkan  and  the 
Nahuatl  Cul-hua-can,  the  name  of  the  fabulous  recurved  mountain 
of  Aztec  tradition.  Feeling  that  I  am  here  treading  upon  extremely 
dangerous  ground  I  shall  abandon  further  comparisons  and  con- 
clusions to  philologists  and  Chinese  scholars  and  merely  conclude 
by  stating  the  certain  facts,  that  in  Chinese  and  Maya  alike  the 
syllable  ho  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  Middle ;  while  can  is 
connected  with  four-fold  division.  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  add 
that,  in  Chinese,  Maya  and  Nahuatl  alike,  the  particles  te  and  ti 
seem  closely  connected  with  Heaven ;  while  the  Chinese  kwan  = 
earth,  ofifers  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Nahuatl  affix  tlan,  mean- 
ing land,  and  kan,  sometimes  used  for  mountain. 

Since  the  Chow  Dynasty,  the  empire  was  spoken  of  as  having 
five  instead  of  four  mountains,  which  leads  to  the  inference  that 
reference  was  thus  made  to  the  central  metropolis  also,  the  most 
sacred  feature  of  which  was  its  central  artificial  mountain  or 
pyramid.  It  is  obvious  that  the  empire  was  governed  from  the 
central  chief  capital  and  from  minor  capitals  situated  in  the  four 
provinces  and  built  on  the  pattern  of  Peking.  In  an  extremely 
interesting  and  clever  paper^  Mr.  James  Wickersham  has  recently 
remarked  that  "  the  arrangement  of  cities  after  the  cardinal-points 
plan  was  the  rule  not  only  in  America  but  in  China"  and  gives  the 
following  quotations :  "  Mukden,  the  metropolis  and  ancient 
capital  of  Manchuria,  was  a  walled  cily  like  Peking.  Main 
streets  ran  across  the  city  from  gate  to  gate,  with  narrow  roads, 
called  Ilu-ting,  intersecting  them.  The  palace  of  the  early  Man- 
chu  sovereigns  occupies  the  centre"  (The  Middle  Kingdom, 
Williams,  vol.  i,  pp.  192-198).  The  Manchurian  city  of  Kirin  is 
also  divided  into  four  quarters :  '^  Two  great  streets  cross  each 

>''Thc  MougolMayan  CoDtitituUon,"  The  American  Antiquarian,  May  and  June, 
1898.  It  is  with  all  the  more  genuine  appreciation  that  I  point  out  how  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  anticipating  my  publication  of  the  same  conclusion,  has  recognized  that  the 
Zunis,  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  were  ruled  by  what  ho  aptly 
terms  the  "Quadri form  Constitution,"  since  it  has  taken  me  years  of  hard  study  to 
perceive  this  common  basis.  I  likewise  draw  attention  to  his  study  in  primitive  law, 
"The  Constitution  of  China  (Olympia,  1838),"  but  must  remark  that  1  strongly  differ 
from  his  conclusions  in  the  recently  published  Answer  to  Major  Powell's  inquiry 
*Whence  came  the  American  Indians?' "    (Tacoma,  1899.) 
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other  at  right  angles^  oue  of  them  ruouing  far  out  into  the  river 
on  the  west  supported  by  piles."  Peune,  another  large  city,  is 
similarly  divided.  ^Mt  consists  of  two  main  streets  with  the  chief 
market  [place]  at  their  crossing.  This  plan  is  the  rule  in  the 
cities  of  northern  China ;  the  large  cities  are  walled  and  divided  by 
cross  streets  emerging  from  the  city  gates  at  the  cardinal  points*' 
(Coxe's  Hassia,  pp.  316-17).  The  relation  of  the  central  seat  of 
government  to  its  provinces  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Canon  of 
Shun.^  "  In  five  years  there  was  one  tour  of  inspection  (per- 
formed by  the  emperor)  and  four  appearances  at  court  of  the 
nobles.  They  set  forth  a  report  of  their  government  in  words. 
This  was  clearly  tested  by  their  works.  They  received  chariots 
and  robes  according  to  their  services." 

The  order  of  rotation  in  which  the  emperor  visited  in  one  year 
the  capital  of  each  quarter,  returning  after  each  absence  to  the 
metropolis,  is  given  as  follows :  '  ^  In  the  second  month  the  tour 
was  to  the  east.  In  the  fifth  month  ...  to  the  south.  In 
the  eighth  month  ...  to  the  west.  In  the  eleventh  month 
to  the  north."  During  the  next  year  the  nobles  of 
the  eastern  province  made  their  appearance  at  court,  and  the 
south,  west  and  north  provinces  followed  in  turn,  it  being  notice- 
able that,  in  each  case,  the  circle  started  at  the  east,  the  place  of 
rising. 

Tlie  institution  of  the  calendar  by  the  Emperor  Yaou  is  described 
at  length  in  the  Shu  King.^  Confucius  said  of  this  remark- 
able personage,  *'  Heaven  alone  is  great,  but  Yaou  is  able  to 
imitate  Heaven." 

The  Emperor  Y'aou  "  .  .  .  harmonized  the  various  states 
of  the  empire  and  the  black-haired  people,  oh!  how  they  were 
reformed  by  this  cordial  agreement.  He  commanded  He  and  Ho 
(officers  superintending  the  calendar  and  astronomical  instruments) 
in  reverent  accordance  with  the  motions  of  the  expansive  heavens, 
to  arrange  by  numbers  and  represent  the  revolutions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  with  the  lunar  mansions  and  then  respectfully 
communicate  to  the  people  the  seasons  adapted  for  labor.  He  then 
separately  directed  He's  younger  brother  to  reside  at  Yu-e  (the 
modern  Tang-chow  in  Shantung),  called  the  Orient  Valley,  where 

1  Shu  King.    The  Chinese  Classics,  Legge.    Book  i,  p.  87. 

s  Sacreil  Books  of  the  East,  Legge,    toI.  hi,  Sha  King;  also  W.  H.  Medhunt, 
Shanghai,  1646. 
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he  might  respectfully  hail  the  rising  sun,  adjust  and  arrange  the 
eastern  (and  vernal)  undertakings  and  notice  the  equalization  of 
days  and  whether  the  star  (culminating  at  nightfall)  was  the 
middle  constellation  of  the  bird,  in  order  to  hit  the  centre  of  mid- 
spring  ;  he  might  also  observe  whether  the  people  began  to  dis- 
perse abroad  and  whether  birds  and  beasts  were  beginning  to  pair. 
He  commanded  He's  third  brother  to  reside  at  the  southern  border 
(the  region  of  Cochin-China)  and  adjust  and  arrange  the  southern 
or  summer  transformation  and  respectfully  notice  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  shadow  when  the  days  attain  their  utmost  length  and 
the  star  in  the  zenith  that  is  denominated  Fire  (heart  of  Scorpio, 
culminated  on  eve  of  summer  solstice),  in  order  to  fix  the  exact 
period  of  mid-summer,  when  the  people  disperse  themselves  more 
widely  and  the  birds  and  beasts  begin  to  moult  and  cast  their 
skins.  He  then  distinctly  commanded  Ho's  youngest  brother  to 
dwell  ill  the  west,  at  a  place  called  the  Dark  Valley,  where  he 
might  respectfully  attend  the  setting  sun  and  equalize  and  adjust 
the  western  (or  autumnal)  completions,  notice  the  equalizations  of 
the  nights  and  see  whether  the  culminating  star  was  Emptiness 
(Beta  in  Aquarius,  which  culminated  at  autumnal  equinox  which 
was  the  period  at  the  centre  of  the  dark  principle  in  nature)  in 
order  to  adjust  the  mid-autumn,  when  the  people  would  be  more  at 
ease  and  the  birds  and  beasts  would  be  sleek  and  plump.  He 
further  directed  Ho's  third  brother  to  dwell  at  the  northern  region, 
called  the  dismal  city,  where  he  might  properly  examine  the  reit- 
erations and  alterations  and  see  whether,  when  the  days  were 
shortest,  the  culminating  star  was  Pleiades  (this  culminates  in  the 
evening  at  winter  solstice,  which  is  the  extreme  of  dark  principle 
in  nature  and  midnight  seat  of  that  principle)  in  order  to  adjust 
midwinter,  when  the  people  would  remain  at  home  and  the  birds 
and  beasts  get  their  down  and  hair.  Thus  careful  was  the  sage  in 
reverently  observing  heaven  and  labouring  diligently  for  the  people, 
in  order  that  his  plans  might  not  contradict  the  designs  of  heaven 
nor  the  government  njiss  the  proper  season  for  human  labour."  It 
is  further  said  that  "  the  bright  influence  (of  Yaou's  qualities) 
wns  felt  through  the  four  quarters  (of  the  land)  and  reached  to 
(heaven)  above  and  (cartii)  beneath"  (Shu  King,  book  i,  p.  32). 
Legge  cites  Pritchard's  (Savilian  Professor,  Oxford  University) 
chart  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  liie  chronology  which  places 
Y&ou  in  the  24th  century  B.  C.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
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was  not  known  in  China  until  more  than  2,500  years  after  the 
time  assigned  to  Yaoii. 

Pausing  to  renew  the  foregoing  data,  it  is  with  particular  satis- 
faction that  I  point  out  how  clearly  they  reveal  the  basis  and 
origin  of  the  ^'  Quadriform  Constitution "  and  idea  of  central 
government.  In  China  the  pole  star  is  designated  as  the  Imperial 
Ruler  of  Heaven  and  a  temple  to  the  God  of  the  North  Star  stands 
in  the  sacred  enclosure  which  marks  the  centre  of  the  empire. 
The  opposite  positions  assumed  by  Ursa  Major  at  nightfall  divide 
the  year  into  four  quarters  and  this  quadruplicate  division  caused 
by  rotation,  assuming  absolute  dominion  over  the  native  mind,  is 
applied  to  heaven  and  earth  and  pervades  every  detail  of  civil  and 
religious  government,  as  in  ancient  America. 

Forced  to  recognize  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  China  and 
America  derived  their  first  principles  of  organization  from  the 
identical  light-giving  source,  a  fact  which  also  indicates  a  commu- 
nity of  race  and  of  place  of  origin,  let  us  now  review  some  data 
which  prove  that  the  two  civilizations  must  have  been  separated 
and  isolated  from  each  other  at  an  extremely  remote  period  of  time. 

Certain  conceptions,  common  to  all  primitive  people,  were  shared 
by  the  Chinese  and  Mexicans,  one  of  these  being  the  belief  that  the 
earth  was  fiat  and  square.  The  name  for  a  year  in  ancient  Mexican 
was  xiuitl,  literally,  grass,  and  this  was  represented  in  the  picture 
writings  by  a  bunch  of  young  blades  of  some  sort  of  grass,  pos- 
sibly maize-shoots.  "  The  earliest  written  Chinese  character  for 
a  year  represented  a  stalk  of  wheat.  ...  In  the  ancient 
work  entitled  the  San  Fun,  part  of  which  was  probably  written  in 
the  23d  century  B.  C,  there  is  evidence  that  among  some  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  China  the  year,  as  among  the  Egyptians  and 
some  of  the  people  of  India,  was  divided  into  three  perio<ls,  known 
as  the  grass-springing,  tree-reigning  and  tree-decaying  periods. 
Under  the  higher  culture  of  the  Chinese  these  divisions  disap- 
peared and  the  twelve  months  became  the  recognized  parts  of  the 
year"  (Douglas,  China,  pp.  269  and  310).  Amongst  the  Mexican 
month-names  there  are  also  some  which  allude  to  such  regularly 
recurring  and  impressive  natural  phenomena  as  the  sprouting  of 
trees  and  the  appearance  of  verdure  or  springing  of  the  maize,  etc. 
An  indication  as  to  what  was  the  most  ancient  and  primitive 
method  of  rotation  employed  seems  afforded  by  the  Chinese  de- 
scription how,  for  governmental  purposes,  the  five-year  period  was 
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adopted,  one  year  pertaining  to  the  emperor  or  central  ruler  and 
tlie  following  four  to  the  quarters  of  the  empire.  An  analogous 
employment  of  a  quinary  period  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  rota- 
tion of  contribution  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire  to  its 
metropolis,  identified  with  the  first  day,  is  discernible  in  the  Mex- 
ican institution  of  the  macuil-tianquiztli,  or  five-day  market,  by 
which  means  the  entire  year  was  divided  into  five-day  groups. 

A  study  of  the  ancient  Chinese  calendar  furnishes,  moreover,  an 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  numeral  12  came  to  be  recog- 
nized and  adopted  by  primitive  people.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
early  astronomers,  having  determined  the  length  of  the  year  by 
observing  Ursa  Major  at  nightfall,  recognized  that,  during  the 
period  required  for  its  annual  complete  revolution  around  the  pole 
star,  there  regularly  appeared  twelve  new  moons.  In  China,  at  a 
remote  period,  a  division  of  the  year  into  '^  months  was  adopted, 
the  early  names  of  which  have,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
earliest  Chinese  dictionary,  the  Urhye,  been  lost."  "  The  modem 
Chinese  year  is  lunar  in  its  divisions,  though  regulated  by  the  sun 
in  so  far  that  New  Year's  day  is  made  to  fall  on  the  first  new  moon 
after  the  sun  enters  Aquarius  and  varies  between  21st  January  and 
19th  of  February"  (Douglas,  op.  cit.  p.  258).  It  would  seem 
as  though  some  fresh  impulse,  or  institution  of  moon-cult,  had 
influenced  Shun,  Yaou's  successor,  to  reorganize  the  empire,  which 
had  been  simply  divided  into  quarters,  and  subdivide  it  into  4X3 
=  12  districts. 

Another  interesting  evolution  of  a  numerical  system,  the  origin 
of  whicii  can  be  traced  to  the  four  positions  and  seven  stars  of 
Ursa  Major,  is  discernible  in  the  Chinese  zodiac.  This,  the  earliest 
division  of  the  ecliptic  in  China,  consists  of  "•  28  lunar  mansions, 
which  are  grouped  together  in  four  classes  of  seven  each,  assigned 
to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven"  (Legge,  vol.  iii,  p.  24,  Introduc- 
tion to  Shu-King).  It  is  to  the  obsei-vation  of  precisely  the  same 
impressive  phenomena  that  the  universal  adoption  of  the  numbers 
12,  4  and  7  may  safely  be  attributed.  The  further  division,  by 
Emperor  Yu,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  into  five  domains  or  zones, 
finds  an  interesting  parallelism  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Wickersham  describes  Yu's  division  in  the  following  concise 
manner :  ''The  Imperial  domain  extended  five  hundred  le  in  every 
direction  from  the  capital,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  was 
therefore  one  thousand  le  square,  with  its  sides  facing  the  cardi- 
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nal  points ;  the  domain  of  the  Nobles  was  an  additional  territory 
live  hundred  le  broad  on  each  of  tiie  four  sides ;  the  Peace-secar- 
ing  domain  was  then  added,  beyond  which  came  the  domain  of 
Restraint,  and  at  the  greatest  extremity  the  Wild  domain.  By  this 
an*angement,  tlie  sacred  center,  the  capital  where  the  ^Son  of 
Heaven*  resided,  was  completely  surrounded  by  loyal  officials  and 
subjects  ;  the  most  loyal  were  nearest  the  center  while  at  the  far- 
thest extremity  were  the  wild  and  dangerous  tribes  and  criminals 
undergoing  the  greater  banishment.  By  this  square  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  population,  the  quiet  and  orderly  members  of  society 
were  required  to  reside  near  the  capital,  while  the  turbulent  wei*e 
placed  toward  the  outer  limits,  serving  to  free  the  center  from 
tuimoil  and  to  net  as  a  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  outside  barbarians." 

Among  the  Zuuis  and  Mexicans  the  spider's  web  is  met  with  as 
an  image  of  the  division  of  their  territory  into  quartera,  half-quar- 
ters and  concentric  circles. 

In  Peru  a  record  exists  of  a  system  of  irrigation  by  which  means 
the  territory  surrounding  the  capital  was  divided  into  alternate 
zones  of  land  and  water.  Mexico  and  Central  America  furnish 
records  too  scattered  to  be  compiled  here,  showing  that  somewhat 
as  in  China,  the  territory  of  the  state  was  divided  into  the  domains 
of  the  rulers,  the  lords,  the  people,  and  the  territory  of  war. 

After  having  duly  considered  some  salient  points  of  fundamental 
agreement  which  are  to  be  found  underlying  the  widely  different 
later  growths  of  the  Chinese  and  ancient  American  systems,  let  us 
now  examine  and  analyze  some  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of 
divergence. 

The  following  tables,  placed  in  juxtaposition,  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recognizing  the  striking  and  significant  fact  that,  whereas 
the  Mexicans  and  Zunis  classified  air,  water,  fire  and  earth  as 
'^elements,"  the  Chinese  ignored  air  and  identifie<l  wood  and  metal 
as  their  fourth  and  fifth  elements. 


MEXICO. 

1                    ZCNI. 

CHINA. 

North, 

Red,         Fire. 

'  Yellow,    Air. 

Black,      Water. 

West, 

Yellow,     Earth. 

1  Blue,       Water. 

White,      Metal. 

South, 

Blue,        Air. 

Red,         Fire. 

Red,         Fire. 

East, 

Green,     Water. 

White,     Earth. 

Blue,        Wood. 

Middle, 

Many  colors,    • 

Middle,   All  colors. 

Yellow,    Earth. 
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A  deep-seated  analogy  may,  however,  be  traced  between  the 
Chinese  assignment  of  ^' wood*' to  the  Middle  and  the  Maya- 
Mexican  employment  of  the  tree  as  a  symbol  of  life  proceeding 
from  the  centre,  stretching  above  and  below  and  spreading  its 
branches  to  the  four  quarters.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
Chinese  assignment  of  *'wood"  to  the  Middle  approached  the 
American  tree-symbolism. 

The  marked  differentiation  in  the  assignment  of  colors  to  the 
cardinal  points  in  the  above  comparative  table  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  their  choice  had  been  arbitrary  and  was  possibly  influ- 
enced by  local  environment,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  certain 
pigments  in  given  directions,  or  by  language,  the  names  of  certain 
colors  or  elements  resembling  in  sound  those  of  the  cardinal 
points,  etc' 

After  studying  the  above  comparative  lists  it  becomes  clear  that, 
whilst  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  was  identical,  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  out  was  different  in  China  and  America,  a  fact 
which  indicates  independence  and  isolation  at  the  period  when  ele- 
ments and  colors,  etc.,  were  chosen  and  assigned  to  the  directions 
in  space.  An  analogous  instance  of  divergence  is  shown  in  the 
following  assignment  of  parts  of  the  body  to  the  cardinal  points : 


CHINESE. 

North, 

Kidneys. 

West, 

Lungs. 

South, 

Heart. 

East, 

Liver. 

Middle, 

Stomach. 

Zenith, 
Nadir, 

1  An  Interesting  note  In  connection  with  the  assignment  of  color  to  the  cardinal 
points  In  Asia,  Is  given  by  Schlaglntweit  (Buddhism  In  Thibet,  27,  3),  who  relates 
that  "the  walls  of  the  temples  look  towards  the  4  quarters  of  heaven  and  each  side 
should  be  painted  with  Us  particular  colour,  viz. :  north  =green,  easts  white,  south  = 
yellow,  weBt  =  red,  but  this  rule  Is  not  strictly  adhered  to;  most,  Indeed,  are  painted 
red."  As  a  parallel  to  this  I  refer  to  Sahagun's  description  of  the  temple  of  the  high- 
priest  QucUalcoatl  at  Tula,  which  held  four  chambers  facing  the  cardinal  points; 
"The  east  chamber  was  termed  the  gulden  house  and  was  lined  with  plates  of  gold, 
the  west  chamber  was  termed  the  house  of  emeralds  and  turquoises;  the  south 
chamber  was  Inlaid  with  sliver  and  mother  of  pearl  and  the  north  chamber  with  red 
jasper  and  shells."  Sahagun  describes  also  a  second  building  of  the  same  kind.  In 
which  the  decoration  of  the  four  rooms  was  carried  out  In  the  same  colors,  In  feather, 
mosaic  {op.  cU.    Book  x,  chap.  xxix). 
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Although  it  diflfers  in  detail,  an  analogous  association  of  various 
parts  of  the  body  with  the  directions  in  space  and  the  twenty  cal- 
endar-signs, may  be  seen  in  a  Mexican  Codex.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  the  origin  of  this  assignment  was  the  natural 
association  between  the  ''  complete  finger-and-toe  count  =  a  com- 
plete man  zz:  20  =  with  the  20  or  complete  count  of  the  day  signs." 
I  have  already  produced  evidences  showing  that  the  human  figure 
was  employed  in  primitive  times  to  represent  '^  a  complete  count, 
or  20  years."  When  chieftains  were  elected  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years  and  their  names  were  given  to  their  period  of  office,  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  chief  was  sculptured  on  a  stela  and  he  thus 
represented,  primanly,  "  a  complete  count,"  an  epoch  (see  p.  221). 
Portraiture  and  accompanying  inscriptions  were  obviously  later 
developments,  but  the  primitive  employment  of  the  human  form  as 
a  means  of  expressing  a  fixed  number,  is  one  that  claims  consid- 
eration and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  wider  comprehension  of  the 
significance  of  the  human  form  in  aboriginal  archaic  sculpture. 
The  curious  conventionalized  representations  of  Mictlantecuhtli, 
in  which  the  body  and  limbs  almost  simulate  a  swastika,  have  al- 
ready been  discussed,  as  well  as  the  inference  that  they  symbolized 
Polaris  and  the  four  positions  of  Ursa  Major  =  the  Middle  and 
Four  Quarters. 

The  most  striking  confirmation  of  this  inference  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  Cushing's  account  that  the  Zuois  associated  the  directions  in 
space  with  the  imaginary  form  of  a  quadruped  as  follows : 


ZUNI. 


North,. 

Right  fore  foot, 

West, 

Left  fore  foot. 

South, 

Right  bind  leg. 

East, 

Left  hind  leg. 

Middle, 

Heart. 

Zenith, 

Head. 

Nadir, 

Tail. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that,  to  a  Zuqi,  the  State  and  its  sub- 
divisions appear  under  the  allegorical  form  of  a  quadruped  and  I 
have  traced  the  identicul  mode  of  thought  in  Mexico  ami  Central 
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America^  where,owiQg  to  linguistic  associations,  an  ocelot  is  in  some 
instances  employed  as  a  symbol  for  a  State  whilst  in  others  the  form 
of  an  eagle  was  adopted  for  the  same  purpose  (see  Appendix  I). 

To  sum  up  :  in  ancient  America  the  human  form  was  employed 
to  represent  quadripartite  division  and  the  complete  finger-and-toe 
count  =  20,  and  as  such  became  emblematic  of  the  quadriform 
plan  of  universal  application.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
and  suggestions  arising  from  language,  the  figure  of  a  quadruped  = 
ocelot  was  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  tlie  State  by  some  tribes  and  the 
form  of  an  eagle  by  others,  the  inference  being  that  the  ocelot  was 
identified  with  the  cult  of  the  earth  and  night  and  the  eagle  with 
the  cult  of  heaven  and  day.  While  the  ocelot  and  eagle  occur  in 
the  codices  as  representative  of  two  distinct  classes  or  divisions  of 
the  State,  there  are  some  interesting  and  suggestive  representations, 
to  which  I  shall  revert,  of  figures  combining  the  form  and  claws 
of  an  ocelot  with  the  wings  and  head  of  a  bird,  evidently  symbol- 
ical of  a  union  of  the  Above  and  Below,  or  Heaven  and  Earth. 

Having  furnished  the  explanation  that  ancient  America  affords 
of  the  origin  of  the  primitive  employment  of  the  human  body,  the 
quadruped  and  bird  in  allegory  and  the  assignment  of  their  various 
parts  to  points  in  space,  it  is  to  Chinese  scholars  that  I  appeal  for 
enlightenment  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  same  idea 
in  China.  To  me  one  point  of  difference  between  the  Chinese  and 
American  list  is  very  striking.  In  America  altliough  the  navel  was 
also  regarded  as  a  symbol,  the  heart,  associated  with  the  Middle, 
had  obviously  been  recognized  as  the  centre  or  seat  of  life,  and  the 
tearing  out  of  the  heart  had  become  the  salient  feature  in  human 
sacrifices.  In  China  the  stomach  is  assigned  to  the  Middle,  and 
death  by  disembowelling  was  customary. 

An  analysis  of  the  Chinese  and  Mexican  numerical  systems 
likewise   proves   that   their  ultimate  development  was  strikingly 

»  The  alligator- altar  of  Copan  and  the  "  Great  Turtle  "  of  Qulrigua,  on  which  four 
limbs  maybe  discerned,  are  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  native  employment 
of  the  <iuadruped  figure  as  a  sjTnbol  of  clan-organlzatlon  and  the  great  Quadruplicate 
Plan.  An  Interesting  Instance  of  the  association.  In  China,  of  the  form  of  a  four- 
footed  animal  with  numerical  divisions  Is  furnished  by  the  following  passage  from 
the  Book  of  Yu,  Shoo- King,  ed.  Legge.  Khungshe  bar*  said  that"  Heaven  conferred 
on  TU  the  divine  tortoise  bearing  a  book  out  of  the  river;  on  Its  back  were  various 
numbers,  up  to  nine.  YU  arranged  them  and  cxjmpleted  the  9  species.  On  the  head 
of  the  tortoise  was  9,  on  the  tall  1,  on  the  left  side  3,  on  the  right  7.  The  shoulders 
were  formed  by  2  and  4,  the  thighs  by  6  an<l  8." 
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different,  although  it  is  easy  to  recognize  how  both  might  have 
arisen  from  the  same  source.  Thus  whilst  the  Mexican  and  Cen- 
tral American  calendar  (and  social  organization)  is  based  on  the 
combination  of  20  characters  with  13  numerals,  the  Chinese  *'  took 
two  sets  of  12  and  10  characters  respectively  and  combined  them." 
The  outcome  of  the  combination  of  20  with  13  aflfords  a  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  12  with  10.  In  the  Mexican  calendar,  as  I 
have  shown,  there  were  fixed  periods  of  5  days  (associated  with 
the  Middle  and  Four  Quarters)  and  of  20  days,  the  latter  being 
'^  one  complete  count"  of  days,  based  on  the  primitive  finger-and- 
toe  count.  In  the  Mexican  social  organization  there  were  4  prin- 
cipaf  and  16  minor  clans  of  people,  known  by  20  signs.  Each  of 
these  in  turn  was  subdivided  into  13  categories  associated  with  the 
directions  in  space.  By  mentioning  a  sign  and  a  numeral,  up  to 
13,  the  exact  subdivision  of  a  clan  was  clearly  designated  while 
the  direction  of  its  residence,  as  regards  the  capital,  was  likewise 
conveyed.  A  day  was  associated  with  each  of  these  20  clans  and 
their  respective  13  subdivisions,  and  the  unit  of  time  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  20  day-signs  and  13  numerals  was  the 
period  of  260  days,  which  lield  4  X  65  days  and  was  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  nine  lunations  and  to  the  period  of  human 
gestation.  The  260-day  period,  as  will  be  more  clearly  shown  in 
my  monogi*aph  on  the  Mexican  Calendar  System,  constituted  the 
religious  year  of  the  "  Sons  or  Lords  of  Night "  in  their  cult  of  the 
Moon,  the  Nocturnal  Heaven,  Earth  and  the  Female  principle. 

Simultaneously  with  this  lunar  calendar,  in  which  each  moon  had 
a  different  name,  a  civil  or  solar  calendar  was  employed  consist- 
ing of  865  days,  divided  into  17  periods  of  20  and  1  period  of  25 
days.  These  years  bore  the  names  of  four  different  signs  in  rota- 
tion combined  with  13  numerals.  ^  The  cycles,  thus  pi*oduced,  con- 
sisted of  4  X  13  =  52  years,  20,  or  a  ^'  complete  count "  of  which, 
produced  the  great  cycle  of  1040  years. 

Totally  different  from  this  numerical  system  is  that  of  the  Chinese, 
who  *'  divided  the  year  into  12  months  of  29  and  30  days  each  and 

1  As  Prof.  E.  B.  Taylor  hsu  aptly  pointed  out :  '*  By  accident  the  [Mexican]  Calen- 
dar may  be  exactly  iUoDtrated  with  a  modem  pack  of  cards  laid  out  in  rotation  of 
the  four  sulta,  a«  an  a4;e  of  hearts,  2  of  spades,  8  of  diamonds,  4  of  clubs,  6  of 
hearts,  etc.  .  .  .  This  system  [of  combining  signs  with  numerals]  Is  similar  to 
that  of  central  southwestern  Asia  where,  among  the  Mongols,  Tibetans  and  Chinese, 
«tc.,  series  of  signs  are  thus  combined  to  reckon  years,  months  and  days  .  .  • 
Humboldt  makes  this  comparison  in  his  *  Vue  des  Cordill^res,  p.  212*'  .  .  .  (Article 
"  Mexico,"  Ency.  Brit.). 
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as  these  periods  represent  with  sufficient  exactness  the  lunar  month, 
it  follows  that  the  new  moon  falls  on  the  1st  of  every  month  and 
that  on  tlie  15th  the  moon  is  at  its  full.  The  month  is  thus  as- 
sociated with  the  moon  and  is  called  by  the  same  name  and  written 
with  the  same  hieroglyphic  .  .  .  The  Chinese  also  divide  the  year 
by  seasons  and  recognize  8  main  divisions  and  16  subsidiary  ones, 
which  correspond  to  the  days  on  which  the  sun  enters  the  1st  and 
15th  degrees  of  a  zodiacal  sign  .  .  "  (Douglas,  China,  p.  269). 
Whilst  it  is  customary  in  China  for  years  to  be  designated  at  times 
by  the  Neen-haou  or  title  of  an  emperor  and  an  event  to  be  alluded 
to  as  having  occurred  in  such  or  such  a  year  of  a  certain  ruler's 
reign,  the  mode  of  computing  years  is  by  reckoning  by  sexage&ary 
cycles.  According  to  native  historians  this  system  was  introduced 
by  the  emperor  Hwang-te  in  the  year  2637  B.  C.  which  was  the 
fii*st  year  of  the  first  cycle,  and  it  has  continued  in  use  until  the 
present  day.  In  this  system  a  group  of  ten  characters,  termed 
the  '^  celestial  stems"  and  associated  with  the  male  principle,  is 
combined  with  a  group  of  twelve  characters,  named  the  "  terres- 
trial branches  ''  and  associated  with  the  female  principle.  An  un- 
broken series  of  sixty-year  cycles  have  thus  been  formed,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  of  which  the  Chinese  are  now  living.  According  to 
Biot,  the  calendar  instituted  by  Hwang-te  was  a  day-count  only, 
and  year-cycles  were  not  in  use  until  after  the  Christian  era,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  from  India. 

There  are  indications  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  further 
on,  showing  that  the  primitive  day-count  consisted  of  the  seven- 
day  period,  each  day  being  consecrated  to  one  of  the  seven  bright 
stars  of  Ursa  Major,  called  the  ''  Seven  Regulators." 

It  is  well  known  that  Taouism  was  founded  by^ Laou-tsze,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Confucius  and  thus  *' lived  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  a  hundred  years  later  than  Buddha  and  a 
hundred  years  earlier  than  Socrates.  A  mystery  hangs  over  Laou- 
tsze's  history  .  .  .  and  there  is  the  possibility  that  he  was  a  for- 
eigner, or  perhaps   a  member   of  an   aboriginal   frontier   tribe" 

The  Shoo-king,  the  national  book  of  history  edited  by  Confucius, 
enables  us  to  follow  the  development  of  the  state  religion  and  gov- 
ernment, the  basis  of  which  was  Heaven  and  its  imperial  ruler,  the 
pole-star.  The  almost  mythical  emperor  Yaou,  whose  reign  began 
in  B.  C.  2357,  '*  imitated  Heaven,  harmonized  the  various  states  of 
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the  empire  and  divided  it  into  four  quarters."  His  successor,  Shun, 
extended  its  organization,  but  it  was  Yii,  the  third  ruler,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  (B.  C.  1121),  who,  acknowledging  his 
ignorance  of  them  **  went  to  inquire  of  Ke-tsze"  about  *'  the  great 
plan  of  the  9  classifications  and  the  aiTangement  of  the  invaria- 
ble principles."  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Shoo-King,  that  it  waa 
^'  Heaven  [who]  gave  to  Yii  the  great  plan  and  the  9  classifications, 
BO  that  the  invariable  principles  were  arranged,  consisting  of  the 

5  elements,  the  8  regulations,  and  the  5  arrangers." 

In  China  the  day  is  divided  into  periods  equivalent  to  120  min- 
utes =  2  hours.  ''In  speaking  of  tliese  periods,  however,  the 
practice  which  was  originally  introduced  into  China  by  the  Mongols, 
of  substituting  for  the  twelve  stems,  the  names  of  the  twelve  ani- 
mals which  are  supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  them,  is  commonly 
adopted.  Thus  the  1st  period,  that  between  11  p.  m.  and  1  a.  m., 
is  known  as  the  Rat,  period  2  as  the  Ox,  3  Tiger,  4  Hare,  5  Dragon, 

6  Serpent,  7  Horse,  8  Sheep,  9  Monkey,  10  Cock,  11  Dog,  12 
Boar.  The  night  is  divided  into  five  watches,  each  of  two  hours 
duration "   (Douglas,  China,  p.  296). 

The  ancient  Mexican  priest-astronomers  marked  three  divisions 
of  the  night  by  burning  incense  in  honor  of  certain  stars,  after 
dusk,  at  midnight  and  at  break  of  day. 

The  mention  of  the  introduction  into  China  of  the  Mongolian 
hour-computation  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Chinese  civilization.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do 
more  here  than  touch  upon  the  various  and  opposite  views  held  on 
this  important  question  by  leading  European  and  Chinese  scholars. 
On  the  one  hand,  ''the  existence  of  the  Chinese  civilization  in 
the  east  of  Asia,  separated  from  early  centres  by  the  whole  width 
of  Asia  and  intervening  trackless  deserts,  has  seemed  a  problem 
to  many  students  and  led  to  the  conclusion  of  its  sporadic  growth, 
an  idea  which  is  fostered  by  Chinese  historians."  (See  Douglas  on 
Chinese  Culture  and  Civilization,  1890.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  Chinese  entered  China  from  Tartary  and  were 
emigrants  from  Babylonia  who  abandoned  their  country  when 
Nakhunte,  king  of  Susiana,  conquered  Babylon  in  2295  B.  C. 

According  to  Legge,  the  Chinese  came  through  central  Asia  about 
2200  B.  C.  and  founded  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river 
and  its  tributaries.  These  colonists  founded  a  Middle  Kingdom 
in  China,  a  federation  of  states  with  a  chief  supreme  ruler,  on  the 
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pattern  of  Babylonia.  They  introduced  the  art  of  writing  and  es- 
tablished a  calendar  with  a  year  of  360  days  and  an  intercalary 
month. 

It  is  stated  that  the  names  of  the  five  planets  of  the  Chinese, 
besides  the  Sun  and  Moon,  were  called  by  the  same  names  as  in 
Babylon.  (See  Edkins  op,  cit.^  also  The  old  Babylonian  characters 
and  their  derivatives,  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  Babylonian  and 
Oriental  Record,  March,  1888.)  Some  authorities  are  inclined  to 
consider  Chinese  astronomy  as  derived  from  the  Chaldean ;  whilst 
others  have  instituted  comparisons  between  it  and  the  Hindoo 
system.  The  results  of  the  latter  line  of  investigation  are  set 
forth  by  J.  F.  Davis  in  the  following  passage  of  his  work  on  the 
Chinese  (London,  1836,  vol.  ii,p.  304) :  "  A  comparison  between 
the  ancient  system  of  the  Chinese  and  of  Hindoo  astronomy  is 
rendered  somewhat  perplexing  by  the  fact  that,  while  there  are 
some  points  of  resemblance  there  are  others  in  which  they  essen- 
tially differ.  Both  of  them  have  twenty-eight  lunar  mansions  and 
a  cycle  of  sixty  years,  but  a  careful  observation  detects  some  im- 
portant distinctions :  the  Hindoo  cycle  is  a  cycle  of  Jupiter  while 
that  of  the  Chinese  is  a  solar  cycle,  and  the  twenty-eight  constel- 
lations of  the  Hindoos  are  nearly  all  of  them  equal  divisions  of 
the  great  circle,  consisting  of  about  13°  each,  while  the  Chinese 
constellations  are  extremely  unequal,  varying  from  30°  to  less  than 
1°.  The  author^s  father,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Messrs.  Colebrook  and  Bentley,  proved  that  the  Hindoo  as- 
tronomy did  not  go  farther  than  the  calculation  of  eclipses  and 
some  other  changes  with  the  rules  and  tables  for  performing  the 
same.  Besides  their  lunar  zodiac  of  twenty-eight  mansions,  the 
Hindoos  (unlike  the  Chinese;  have  the  solar,  including  twelve  signs 
perfectly  identical  with  ours,  and  demonstrating,  in  that  respect,  a 
common  origin." 

As  we  know  from  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  had  a  week  of  seven 
days  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Hindoos  had  anciently  the 
same,  the  planetary  names  being  given  to  the  days  in  exactly 
the  same  order  as  among  ourselves,  except  that  Friday  was  the  first. 
The  Chinese  reckon  five  planets  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  hut  they  give  the  name  of  one  of  their  twenty -eight  lunar 
mansions  successively  to  each  day  of  the  year  in  a  perpetual  ro- 
tation, without  regard  to  the  moon's  changes ;  so  that  the  same 
four  out  of  the  twenty-eight  invariably  fall  on  our  Sundays  and 
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constitute,  as  it  were,  perpetual  Sunday  letters.  A  native  Chinese 
first  remarked  this  odd  fact  to  the  author,  and  on  examination  it 
proved  perfectly  correct. 

To  the  above  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  following  comparison 
between  the  Chinese,  Tibetan  and  Indian  systems  :  *'  The  Tibet- 
ans received  astronomical  science  from  India  and  China  .  .  . 
the  Chinese  taught  them  the  science  of  divination.  Both  systems 
are  based  upon  a  unit  of  sixty  years,  differing,  however,  in 
modes  of  denominating  years.  In  these  cycles  of  sixty  years, 
when  numbered  according  to  the  Indian  principle,  each  year  has  a 
particular  name ;  but  in  the  Chinese  method  the  names  used  in  the 
Chinese  duodecimal  cycle  are  used  five  times,  coupled  with  the 
five  elements  or  their  respective  colors,  each  of  the  latter  intro- 
duced in  the  series  twice  in  immediate  succession  "  (Schlagintweit, 
Buddhism  in  Thibet,  p.  27).  According  to  Humboldt,  "  the  Tzihi- 
chen,  or  public  calculators  of  Lhassa  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
years  of  the  same  name  only  return  about  every  two  centuries. 
They  combine  1 5  signs :  five  masculine,  five  feminine  and  five 
neuter,  with  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  "  (Monuments  des  peuples 
de  TAm^rique  i,  p.  386). 

With  regard  to  tlie  ancient  connection  between  China  and  India 
it  is  well  to  recall  the  well-known  fact  that  Buddhism  did  not  enter 
China  from  India  until  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  and 
had  a  prolonged  struggle  for  existence  and  influence  in  the  country 
during  several  centuries. 

The  Buddhist  missionaries  introduced  the  mode  of  calculating 
cycles  of  years  into  China,  according  to  Biot,  who  states  that  the 
primitive  calendar  of  the  Chinese,  instituted  by  Hwang-te,  the 
first  king  of  the  "  Flowery  land,"  was  a  day-count  only. 

Let  us  briefly  enumerate  some  bare  facts  bearing  upon  the  age 
and  development  of  the  state,  religion  and  government  of  ancient 
China.  In  2697  B.  C.  Hwang-te  (the  Babylonian?)  erected  a 
temple  to  the  honor  of  Shang-te,  the  deity  associated  with  the 
earliest  traditions  of  the  Chinese  race.  Upon  the  authority  of  a 
Chinaman  of  the  present  day  it  is  stated  that  ^'the  word  Shang-te 
means  supreme  ruler ;  but,  as  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  this  name 
lightly,  Chinamen  usually  name  the  supreme  ruler  by  his  residence, 
which  is  Tien=  heaven"  (Edkins,  op,  cit,  p.  71). 

An  extremely  instructive  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Taouist  con- 
ception of  a  supreme  being  or  ruler,  by  the  following  episode 
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Sid  /JCL  I  «T±2  ^^^  o«u&  occA^aofi  &  xiky-xiiuLSttr  from  ihe  BciaiMr- 

chift  Lr«ri  </  b/^AT'^n  And  4»rtxi  ?     He  nep{Lei  zlaz  bft  Ottw  mamt 

te.  ziut  ^r»s:  L3kp«^»I  nx>r  of  be&Ti&n.  I:  w^u  $ca2^  io  alza  chau 
St  WA«  &  outter  rerr  ouaeh  to  bi&  regrecfied  ict&c  iie  icuoakl  aoMi  sxb 
i%wf  M  thi«  of  ;be  Sopr^me  BeiK."* 

la  ;Lbft  coooMtuxi  sod  with  «p«ctal  nrf«nta<«  zo  zhtt  ticLe  Ties  = 
beATec.  emp  oje«i  bj  tike  Chixh»<  in  ad*in»«in^  toe  supreme  nskr. 
I  mix§t  qnote  T.  'it  L^crxipene's  opinion  tfisc  the  ^kx^li^w  BA»e  ^ 
Kur^iTx  %iA  §}  mlyjl  for  G<>1.  the  eight-poinued  stjx.  v:is  tae  on- 
^n  of  Ti«  &  Chloefte  ctuLncter  with  the  same  yrw^nfwig  ^^1  Mmnd. 
Mr.  C.  J.  BaU  »Tbe  New  Akkadun  P^Jcee•iLn0  of  the  Soevtr  of 
BihlMl  Archa'^>logT »  expUiD;s  the  Akkadian  Din-gira  as  coenposcd 
of  dl  ^  to  »hlne  anil  gira  =  hearen  and  chat  thcs  the  Aceadian 
name  for  God  is  -*  the  fthining  one  of  hiraTen.**  which  explains  wbj 
the  id^/ZT%m  is  a  star.  Acconiing  to  Mr.  K.  I>xzgia5  i  p.  171) 
^*Mr.  Ball  has  practical  It  demonstrate«i  that  the  Chinese  and 
Akkaiiian  are  the  same  tongue  and  that  eTerywhere  in  China  we 
are  reminded  of  that  great  centre  of  ciTilLzation  in  Babylonia.** 

An  :nve«t!gatioa  of  thr  Taoaist  religion  r^veal^  tha;  it  oiKisists 
cfalefiT  of  star-wor>?L:p.  star*  bei::g  deeai-?«l  ""divice."  ••Am*>Qi  the 
litnrgical  work*  asrd  bj  the  priests  of  Taoc.  one  of  :he  com.3M>n* 
est  eoL**«i»  of  prayers  lo  Tow.m-x>.  a  female  «iivia::y  sapt)*.^^^  to 
resi'ir:  in  lie  Grva:  Bear.  A  p>art  of  the  same  Oi>ci5t<rllaiion  i» 
worsh'.ppei  a.*  a  male  -sr-iri:  under  the  name  of  Kwei-sing*"  *  Ed- 
kiD«  J . 

A  name  closely  reseai'r/iia^  the  latter  in  s<"»und.  Tseiii-caing,  and 
meaning  the  "•  >evrn  Regrilators  **  is  n^w  applievi  to  the  Sun,  Moon. 
Mercury.  Venus.  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  In  ancient  times, 
however.  aoc«>pl.ng  to  native  &uth«>ntie*.  "  thi>  term  wa;$  osed  to 
designate  tLe  -even  bright  stars  «>f  Ursa  Major  which  subc>equently, 
bv  an  astro'.oc:':«?al  device,  were  associate^!  with  the  seven  planets: 
so.  that,  by  metonymy,  the  latter  became  the  established  meaning.*" 

""H:*  i ,'.'.■  j-*.r.£  ;  i-3»kjr*4  TO-WkL-  inter*-:: zr  eT.ic-.-r*  -^i  the  is*-i*st  application 
of  tr-c  r.  -=:':  rr  'iStz.  :..■  tr.\.il  >r^AiL£a:l--  :::  CL:=i-  *  I-  ;i:e  time  of  th*  Sajdjna^tr 
Mii'^^-r-A  Trr.:  ^  j  v.k  =-i=:e  -if  Mo  ho  ia  i.  M- a  .  .  .  the  p^vfle  ^in.^  them 
4l»ri'-'"i  »•*-•■:  #'r*-.  ?-tV^.  .  .  .  T-.w-ir  i?  the  e=l  •.  f  :r.e  eler- rth  oectnrxone  Yaiur- 
ko  w»*  *:*-rte  i  A;  thrlr«Me;  .  .  .  mi  he  crcic:re-l  *..  r^«:!iiaj:  of  *  nfrolar  cor. 
€TT:ar.*:r.i:r.ri:/U4?hout  ir.e  rar.ou*  trlt-e*  of  Jo-  Wtl  v.r  N-.^>:i-i;r*  and  collected  taxes 
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The  association  of  the  term  "Regulators"  with  Septentriones 
is  particularly  interesting  because  the  seven-day  period  has  been 
employed  in  China  from  time  immemorial,  the  seventh  day  being 
invariably  marked  by  the  ancient  character  mih,  which  means 
"  quiet,  secret  or  silent.*'  In  the  modern  Chinese  almanacs  and 
astrological  works  '*  the  mih  days  are  marked  by  the  four  constel- 
lations which  correspond  among  the  seven  planets  to  the  principal 
one  among  them,  the  Sun"  (c/.  Wylie,  On  the  Knowledge  of  a 
weekly  Sabbath  in  China,  op.  cit.  p.  86).  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  refer  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  mih  or  quiet  day,  on  which  rest 
was  generally  observed,  to  that  remote  period  of  time  when,  to 
primitive  observers,  one  of  the  stars  in  Ursa  Major  would  have 
appeared  more  closely  associated  with  immovability  and  nearer  the 
polar  axis  than  its  companions  (see  pp.  20  and  21). 

If  we  pause  here  to  review  the  preceding  data  we  are  particularly 
struck  at  the  unanimity  of  evidence  establishing  that  even  the 
most  ancient  form  of  civilization  and  religion  was  not  indigenous 
to  China,  but  was  carried  there  by  colonists  from  distant  parts, 
presumably  from  Babylonia.  The  latter  conclusion  finds  a  strong 
support  in  the  undeniable  fact  that  during  subsequent  centuries  a 
steady  stream  of  emigration  has  carried  colonists  of  different 
nationalities  into  the  heart  of  China. 

Buddhism  entered  China  from  India  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Alexander  Wylie  tells  us  that  *' according  to  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  stone  tablets  in  the  synagogue  at  Kai- 
fung  foo,  the  Israelites  first  entered  China  during  the  Han  dynasty" 
and  we  are  further  told  in  the  letters  of  the  Jesuits  that  '*  they 
came  during  the  reign  of  Ming-ti  (A.  D.  58-75)  from  Si-yih,  i.  e. 
the  western  regions.  It  appears  by  all  that  can  be  gathered  from 
them  that  this  western  country  is  Persia  and  that  they  came  by 
Khorasan  and  Samarcand.  They  have  many  Persian  words  in 
their  language  and  they  long  presei-ved  a  great  intercourse  with 
that  country"  (The  Israelites  in  China,  Wylie's  Chinese  Re- 
searches, Shanghai,  1897). 

Some  other  interesting  facts  related  by  Wylie  deserve  mention 
here.     In  translating  the  name  of  Jehovah  into  Chinese,  the  Israel- 

from  them.  The  highest  of  his  oflicerB  were  all  styled  po-k.elh-lee  and  were  distih. 
ffuished  by  the  names  of  the  tuiif  planete  and  28  eonstellatione  of  the  Zodiac,  Every 
flye,  every  ten  and  every  hundred  men  had  their  special  officers.  .  .  .  From  the 
chief  of  Ave  to  the  chief  of  ten  thousand,  each  trained  his  dependents  In  military  art. 
.    .    .    Wylie:  On  the  origin  of  the  Manchus  (Chinese  Researches,  p.  344). 
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ites  in  China,  to  the  present  day,  say  Teen,  '*  just  as  the  scholars 
of  China  do  when  they  explain  their  term  Shang-te."  We  thus 
obser\'e  a  growing  practice  in  western  Asia,  among  the  Hebrews,  of 
designating  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Heaven  and  sometimes  as 
Heaven.  In  Chinese  history  distinct  mention  is  made  of  a  foreign 
sect  distinguished  as  the  '^  worshippers  of  Heaven,"  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  China  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  Wylie 
has  surmised  that  the  Hebrews  were  thus  designated  and  remarks 
^^  that  this  name,  as  the  designation  of  a  foreign  sect,  is  the  more 
remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  state  ritual  of  China  has  designated 
the  Supreme  by  the  name  of  Heaven,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present  day." 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  a 
gross  misconception  of  the  Hebrew  religion  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  and  a  supposed  identity  of  worahip  that  caused  the  Israel- 
ites to  be  treated  with  such  tolerance  and  hospitality  in  China  that 
their  colony  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country  still  exists  to  the 
present  day.  It  is,  in  fact,  related  of  the  Dowager  Empress  Ling, 
in  the  first  lialf  of  the  sixth  century,  that  she  ''  abolished  the  vari- 
ous corrupt  systems  of  religious  worship,  excepting  that  of  the 
foreign  tien-spirit."  A  strange  insight  into  the  Chinese  view  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  likewise  afforded  by  the  following  native 
documents  cited  by  Wylie  :  '*  Now  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  is 
worshipped  by  the  Europeans.  They  say  that  this  is  the  ancient 
religion  of  Ta-tsin  (Syria)." 

The  following  remarkable  passages  occur  on  the  famous  Nesto- 
rian  tablet,  dated  A.  D.  781,  which  eulogizes  the  propagation  of 
the  '' Illustrious  [Christian]  Religion"  in  China.  This  tablet  was 
discovered  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  1625  and,  after  its  authenticity 
had  been  violently  assailed,  Wy lie's  painstaking  researches  have 
now  vindicated  its  genuineness. ^  The  following  extracts  are  from 
the  preface  engraved  upon  it  and  composed  by  King-tsing,  a  priest 
of  the  Syrian  Church:  '^  .  .  Our  eternal,  true  lord  Go<l.  ...  He 
appointed  the  cross  as  the  means  of  determining  the  four  cardinal 
points,  he  moved  the  original  spirit  and  produced  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  nature ;  the  sombre  void  was  changed  and  heaven  and 
earth  were  opened  out ;  the  sun  and  moon  revolved  and  day  and 
night  commenced ;  having  perfected  all  inferior  objects,  he  then 
made  the  first  man     .     .     .     the  illustrious  and  honorable  Mes- 

»The  Nestorian  Tablet  in  Sl-ngan-foo  (p.  24,  ChineHC  Researched.    Shanghai,  1897). 
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siah,  veiling  his  true  dignity,  appeared  in  the  world  as  a  man  .  .  . 
a  bright  star  announced  the  felicitous  event  [of  his  birth]  .  .  • 
he  fixed  the  extent  of  the  eight  boundaries.  ...  As  a  seal 
[his  disciples]  hold  the  cross,  whose  influence  is  reflected  in  every 
direction  uniting  all  without  distinction.  As  they  strike  the  wood 
the  fame  of  their  benevolence  is  diffused  abroad ;  worshipping  to- 
wards the  east  they  hasten  on  the  way  to  life  and  glory  .  .  . 
they  do  not  keep  slaves,  but  put  noble  and  mean  all  on  an  equality  ; 
they  do  not  amass  wealth  but  cast  all  their  property  into  the  com- 
mon stock." 

Referring  the  matter  to  oriental  scholars  for  further  discus- 
sion I  merely  note  here  the  astonishing  fact  that  in  China,  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  the  supreme  God  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Christians  was  spoken  of  as  the  God  of  Heaven,  or  Heaven,  that 
He  is  credited  with  having  created  the  two  principles  of  nature 
besides  heaven  and  earth  and  instituted  the  cross  as  '^  a  means  of 
determining  the  cardinal  points." 

It  is  likewise  strange  to  find  the  **  Heen  or  Toen  foreigners" 
credited  in  a  sixteenth-century  native  cyclopaedia,  with  having 
introduced  into  China  a  system  of  astronomy  denominated  the 
*'  Four  Heavens,"  and  obviously  based  on  a  quadruplicate  division 
of  the  Heaven  similar  to  the  division  of  the  empire  instituted  by 
Yaou  (Wylie,  Israelites  in  China,  op.  cit.  p.  19). 

The  current  Chinese  name  for  Christians  has  been  ^^  Cross- wor- 
shippers," and  it  is  odd  to  note  that  the  ancient  Chinese  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  symbolism  of  the  Christian  cross  as  closely 
identical  with  that  of  their  swastika,  and  to  have  concluded  that 
the  foreign  '*  Heaven"  religion  rested  on  the  same  basis  as  theirs. 

Referring  the  reader  to  Wylie's  valuable  researches  and  Pikikins' 
Religion  in  China  for  information  concerning  the  establishment  of 
colonies  of  Manicheans,  Mohammedans  and  of  successive  Chris- 
tian missions,  etc.,  in  China,  I  shall  but  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Marco  Polo's  travels  (pp.  167  and  168)  because  it  shows 
how  the  doctrine  of  the  quadruplicate  division  of  all  things,  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial,  led  to  a  broad  tolerance  of  opinion  in  the  famous 
Tartar  prince,  Kubla  Khan,  who,  in  1260,  at  Kanbalu  =  Peking, 
honored  the  Christian  festivals.  ^*  And  he  observed  the  same  at 
the  festivals  of  the  Saracens,  Jews  and  idolaters.  Upon  being 
asked  his  motive  for  this  conduct,  he  said :  '  There  are  four  great 
Prophets  who  are   reverenced   and   worshipped   by  the   different 
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classes  of  mankind.  The  Christians  regard  Jesns  Christ  as  their 
divinity ;  the  Saracens,  Mahomet ;  the  Jews,  Moses ;  and  the  idol- 
aters  Sagomombarkan  (Buddha)  the  most  eminent  amongst  their 
idols.  I  do  honor  and  show  respect  to  all  of  the  four,  and  in- 
voke to  my  aid  whichever  of  them  is  in  truth  supreme  in  heaven.'  " 
This  attitude  of  mind  and  that  of  the  Chinese  towards  the  Chris- 
tian Cross  can  only  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated  when  it 
18  realized  that  their  ^ '  imperial  ruler  of  Heaven  "  was  the  pole- 
star  and  that  the  Ursa  Major  described  each  year  the  sign  of  a 
cross  in  the  heaven  which  ever  impressed  upon  them  quadruplicate 
division  and  differentiation  and  the  union  of  four  in  one.  It  is 
doubtlessly  owing  to  the  same  reason  that  the  Chinaman  of  to- 
day finds  it  possible  to  believe  in,  at  once,  the  three  great  na- 
tional religions  which  exist  in  Cliina.  Edkins  has  explained  that, 
whereas  *^  Confucianism  speaks  to  the  moral  nature,  Taouism  is 
materialistic  and  Buddhism  is  metaphysical ;  thus,  they  are  sup- 
plemental to  each  other  and  are  able  to  co-exist  without  being  mu- 
tually destructive"  {op.  cit,  p.  60).  Somewhat  apart  from  these 
three  stale  religions  and  embodying  the  most  ancient  ideas  and 
traditions  of  the  race,  exists  the  elaborate  and  solemn  '*  Impe- 
rial worship,"  the  study  of  which  Edkins  designates  as  '*  spec- 
ially interesting  because  it  takes  us  back  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Chinese  people  and  introduces  us  to  many  striking  points  of 
comparison  with  the  patriarchal  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
with  the  worship  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  Babylon  and  Egypt." 
The  same  authority  states  that  '*  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  shows  that  it  consisted  in 
much  the  same  usages  as  those  now  found  in  Chinese  Imperial 
worship"  {op.  cit.  pp.  6,  22,  18  and  30).  In  the  preceding  pages 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  primitive 
religions  of  China  and  America  were  identical,  but  that  their  sub- 
sequent stages  of  development  or  evolution  were  strikingly  diver- 
gent. The  following  study  of  certain  details  connected  with  the 
"  Imperial  worship"  brings  out  a  marked  differentiation  in  the 
Chinese  and  Mexican  cult  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  altar  of  Heaven  at  Peking  consists  of  three  circular  marble 
terraces,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  paved  with  eighty-one  stones 
arranged  in  circles.  It  is  on  a  round  stone  in  the  centre  of  these 
circles  that  the  Emperor  kneels  and  is  considered  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  In  the  worship  of  Heaven,  offerings  are  made 
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to  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  Sun,  Moon,  the  Pole-star,  Great  Bear, 
five  planets  and  twenty-eight  constellations.  The  worship  at  the 
altar  of  Earth  consists  of  oflferings  to  the  mountains,  rivers  and 
seas. 

This  arrangement  is  strikingly  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans, who  associated  the  sun  only  with  the  Above,  the  male 
principle  and  the  blue  heaven,  and  worshipped  the  nocturnal 
heaven,  the  moon  and  stars,  with  the  earth,  darkness  and  the  fe- 
male principle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  marked  effect,  produced  by  the  two 
different  modes  of  classification,  upon  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  state  religions  of  China  and  Mexico.  In  the  latter  country 
where  the  contrast  of  light  and  darkness  and  of  the  duality  of 
nature  seems  to  have  been  most  powerfully  felt,  the  gradual  insti- 
tution,  on  a  footing  of  equality  of  a  diurnal  masculine  and  nocturnal 
feminine  cult  or  of  a  separate  sun  and  moon  worship,  led  to  the 
formation  of  two  equally  powerful  castes  of  priest-astronomers 
who  devised  their  respective  calendars  and  cults  and  ultimately 
stood  ill  open  rivalry  and  antagonism  towards  each  other,  as  chil- 
dren of  heaven  and  light :  sun  worshippers ;  and  children  of  earth 
and  darkness  :  moon  worshippers.  In  China,  as  the  cult  of  earth 
was  subordinate  from  the  first  and  all  heavenly  bodies  were  in- 
cluded in  the  worship  of  Heaven,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
any  rivalry  to  develop  in  the  superior  caste  of  astronomers  who 
jointly  ruled,  instituted  their  calendar  and  altered  it  under  influ- 
ences emanating  from  India. 

Heaven  and  Earth  were  jointly  worshipped  at  the  same  altar 
until  A.  D.  1531,  when  it  was  decreed  that  there  should  be  separate 
altars  and  that  the  worship  of  Earth  should  be  separately  con- 
ducted (Edkins).  At  the  same  time,  while  the  Emperor  acts  as  the 
high-priest  of  Heaven,  we  find  associated  with  him,  from  remote 
antiquity,  the  Empress,  the  representative  of  the  Earth-mother. 

The  fact  that  the  roll  of  Chinese  emperors  records  heavenly  and 
earthly,  light  and  sombre,  emperors,  and  that  empresses  have  re- 
peatedly occupied  the  throne,  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  remote 
antiquity,  a  male  and  a  female  line  of  rulers,  personifying  the  dual 
principles  of  nature,  alternately  assumed  i^rominence  in  power. 
This  natural  outgrowth  of  the  cult  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  has 
its  parallel  in  Mexico,  seems  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  usur- 
pation and  retention  of  power  exercised  by  the  present  Empress 
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of  China,  who  is  probably  ruling  in  her  own  right,  as  the  repre* 
sentative  of  the  earth  or  dark  principle.  As  such  she  is  the  exact 
equivalent  to  the  ancient  Mexican  Cihna-coatl,  or  ^*  Woman^ser- 
pent;"  and  modern  China  supplies  us  with  an  episode  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fundamental  set  of  ideas  it  holds  in  common  with 
ancient  America,  closely  resembling  the  historical  dissension  which 
led  in  ancient  Mexico  to  a  separation  of  the  two  cults  and  the 
establishment  of  two  separate  governments,  under  their  respective 
male  and  female  rulers. 

Although  the  difference  in  primitive  Chinese  and  Mexican  defi- 
nitions of  heaven  and  earth  worship  is  evidently  accountable  for 
this  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  in  A.  D. 
1531  only  that  the  Chinese  cult  of  heaven  and  earth  separated  and 
the  process  of  disintegration  began  to  be  set  into  activity.  From 
an  evolutionary  point  of  view,  the  imperial  religion  of  China  stands 
to-day  at  a  far  less  advanced  stage  of  development  than  the  prehis- 
toric Mexican  state  religion.  This  circumstance  might  be  passed 
over  without  comment  did  it  not  strikingly  coincide  with  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  essentially  inorganic  and  monosyllabic  Chinese 
language  stands  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  linguistic  development  than 
the  incorporative  and  polysynthetic  American  languages,  the  most 
perfected  types  of  which  are  the  Maya  and  the  beautiful  and  refined 
Nahuatl  which  abounds  in  delicate  metaphors  and  formulas  of 
exquisite  politeness,  indicative  of  the  high  degree  of  culture  and 
antiquity  of  the  native  race. 

If  the  preceding  comparative  study  of  the  Chinese  and  an- 
cient Mexican  civilizations  be  briefly  summarized,  the  result  is  as 
follows :  Both  civilizations  alike  rest  on  a  foundation  of  pole- 
star  worship  and  the  set  of  ideas  which  naturally  proceed  from 
this  i.  e.,  central  impartial  power  extending  in  constant  rota- 
tion to  the  four  quarters,  figured  by  the  swastika,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  all-pervading  duality  of  nature.  These  primitive 
concepts  and  their  inevitable  outgrowths,  which  might  naturally 
occur  to  human  beings  of  the  same  grade  of  intellect  in  similar 
conditions  and  circumstances  and  be  most  powerfully  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  man  in  circumpolar  latitudes  beside  a  fewreserii- 
blances  in  names,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  point  out,  are  nearly 
all  that  the  Chinese  and  ancient  Mexicans  may  be  safely  said 
to  have  had  in  common.  At  a  date  obviously  anterior  to  2356 
B.  C,  when  they  were  formulated,  the  Chinese  had  made  definitions 
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of  heaven  and  earth  and  of  the  five  elements  which  radically  diflfer 
from  those  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Mayas. 

The  Chinese  numerical  system  or  calendar,  though  equally  based 
on  rotation,  and  known  to  have  been  modified  by  contact  with  In- 
dia, is  essentially  different  from  the  American.  When  carefully 
compared  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Mexican  is  by  far  the 
more  complex  and  highly  developed,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  social  organization,  which  was  controlled  by  the  calendar.  A 
comparison  between  the  Chinese  and  American  languages  in  gen- 
eral proves,  moreover,  that  they  differ  not  only  in  sound,  but  in 
form  and  in  grade  of  development,  the  Chinese  being  the  lower  in 
the  scale.  To  the  above  divergences  we  must  add  the  fact  that 
each  people  evolved  distinct  national  customs  and  costumes,  foods 
and  drinks,  industries,  arts  and  forms  of  architecture,  so  markedly 
characteristic  as  to  be  clearly  distinguishable. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  about  the  swastika  in  China  (ouan). 
Its  Chinese  name  is  wan,  which  signifies  "  ten  thousand,"  or  *'  all," 
also  '*  many,"  a  great  number.  At  the  time  of  the  Empress  Wu 
(A.  D.  684-704)  the  swastika  in  a  circle  signified  "the  sun  ;"  half 
a  swastika  in  the  circle  *'the  moon,"  and  the  plain  circle  **the 
star."  Deferring  comment  I  emphasize  here  the  fact  that  the 
word  wan  resembles  kwan  ^  equal  earth  or  land,  and  that  it  signi- 
fies an  entity  composed  of  ten  thousand  parts.  A  proof  that  the 
wan  was  also  associated  with  the  idea  of  time  is  given  by  the 
modern  use  of  the  Chinese  swastika  to  signify  '^  long  life,"  '^many 
years,"  i.e.,  a  complete  life,  a  complete  cycle  of  years. 

A  prolonged  study  of  the  most  ancient  civilization  of  America, 
which  centred  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  thence  spread 
northward  and  southward,  has  so  deeply  convinced  me  of  its  great 
antiquity,  isolation  and  prolonged  period  of  independent  evolution 
that,  when  Asiatic  origin  and  influence  are  discussed,  I  am  tempted 
to  take  the  national  food- plant  of  America,  the  maize,  and,  placing 
it  beside  the  rice-plant  of  China,  invite  comparisons  to  be  made 
between  them. 

JAPAN. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  it  is  recognized  tliat  the 
junks  which  have  been  repeatedly  driven  by  storms  upon  the  Pa- 
cific coast  have  generally  been  Japanese,  no  searching  compar- 
ison between  the  culture  of  ancient  America  and  that  of  Japan 
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has  as  yet  been  published ;  although  it  is  believed  by  many  tliat 
it  may  have  been  to  tbe  occupants  of  the  wrecked  junks  that  the 
American  race  owed  its  civilization.  The  curious  idea  seems  to 
prevail  among  some  writers,  that  purely  Chinese  influence  was 
conveyed  by  Japanese  fishermen  and  sailors  to  the  dwellers  on 
American  soil.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  recognized  that 
the  differences  between  Japanese  and  Chinese  civilizations  are  as 
great  as  that  between  their  different  languages  and  writings,  and 
that  direct  influence  derived  from  Japan,  for  many  centuries  back 
would  have  left  traces  so  characteristic  as  to  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  effects  of  direct  influence  from  China. 

In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  Japanese  empire 
was  founded  on  a  plan  derived  from  Corea  and  soon  became  known 
to  the  Chinese  and  dwellers  on  the  main  land  as  Dschi-Poennkwo, 
or  Zipanco,  the  ^^  land  of  the  east,  or  of  the  rising  sun."  The 
Japanese  themselves,  however,  regarded  their  empire  as  the* 'great 
centre  of  the  world,"  i.  e.  a  "  Middle  Kingdom."  The  mythical 
birthplace  of  the  Japanese  race  and  the  cradle  of  its  civilization 
is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of  tbe  Congealed  Drop,  which  was 
formerly  at  the  North  Pole,  but  subsequently  removed  to  its  pres- 
ent position.     How  this  happened  is  not  told.^ 

The  most  superficial  examination  shows  that  the  fundamental 
scheme  of  the  Japanese  empire  was  the  same  as  that  of  China 
and  other  Asiatic  countries.  Its  centre  was  the  island  Hon-shiu, 
Hondo  or  Nippon,  on  which  was  situated  the  ancient  Fuor  capital, 
named  Yedo ;  the  modern  Tokio  in  the  vicinity  of  Fusiyama,  the 
sacred  mountain  and  reputed  centre  of  the  world.  The  entire  land 
or  Han  was  originally  divided  into  five  provinces  collectively  named 
the  Go-kinai  (the  word  go  like  the  Maya  ho,  signifying  five),  the 
territorial  divisions  and  presumably  consisting  of  four  quarters  and 
the  capital.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  extent  of  this  quinary  or- 
ganization by  the  fact  that,  in  ancient  Japan,  time  was  divided 
into  five-day  periods,  by  official  days  of  rest,  which  fell  on  the 
Ist,  6th,  nth,   16th,  21st,   and  26th  days  of  each  month.     The 

i(The  Rellj^on  of  Japan,  Wm.  Elliott  Griffis.  London,  1895,  p.  07  and  note  9.) 
'*  This  curious  agreement  between  the  Japanese  and  other  ethnic  traditions,  in  locat- 
ing Paradise,  the  origin  of  the  human  family  and  of  civilization  at  the  north  pole, 
has  not  eecAped  the  attenticm  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Warren,  President  of  Boston  University, 
who  makes  extended  reference  to  it  in  hin  suggestive  book,  "Paradise  Found,  The 
Cradle  of  the  Human  Race  at  the  North  Pole.  A  Study  of  the  Prehistoric  World. 
Boston,  1S85.*' 
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computation  of  time  by  cycles,  which  will  be  treated  further  in  a 
separate  monograph,  also  prevailed  in  Japan,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, since  this  method  was  amain  feature  of  the  definite  scheme 
on  which  the  entire  empire  was  founded. 

In  accord  with  this  plan  the  population  was  divided  into  four 
classes,  consisting  of  the  Haimin  =  the  people ;  the  warriors  or 
Samurai,  the  Kazoku,  literally  the  flower  of  families,  the  nobility. 
All  members  of  the  imperial  family  formed  a  fourth  caste  and 
above  all  stood  the  Emperor,  the  central  ruler,  the  divine  descendant 
of  the  suu-go<ldess  Amaterasu.  Evidences  that  an  extension  and 
fresh  territorial  division  of  the  empire  took  place  at  one  time  seem 
preserved  in  the  ancient  Japanese  name  for  Japan :  Oya-shima  z= 
the  eight  islands.  It  is  likewise  related  that  the  Japanese  crea- 
tors, Izanajo  and  Izanami,  built,  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  an  oc- 
tagonal palace  around  a  central  pillar,  the  octagonal  form  having 
reference  to  the  eight  holy  corners  or  points,  the  "  Hak-kaku,"  or 
the  cardinal  points  and  half  cardinal  points.  It  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  by  a  similar  method,  but  by  means  of  four 
larger  and  four  smaller  rays,  the  field  of  the  Mexican  calendar 
star  is  divided  into  eight  equal  portions.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that,  in  1854,  Japan  was  practically  governed  by  two  rulers: 
the  Mikado  or  Tenno,  of  divine  or  "  heavenly  "  descent,  who  led 
so  secluded  an  existence  that  he  was  becoming  a  shadowy  and 
invisible  ruler,  and  the  Shogun,  the  civil  governor,  who  had  be- 
come the  terrestrial  ruler  par  excellence^  and  whose  power  was 
in  the  ascendant.  This  state  of  affairs  affords  a  most  interesting 
object  lesson,  teaching  how  ancient  empires  gradually  become  di- 
vided and  disintegrated  under  dual  government  and  under  the 
influence  of  rival  cults.  The  ancient  state  religion  or  '*  Imperial 
worship  "  of  Japan,  the  Shinto,  was  becoming  as  obsolete  as  the 
worldly  power  of  its  high-priest  the  Mikado,  next  to  the  growing 
ascendancy  of  Buddhism,  supported  by  the  Shogunate.  The  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  Shinto  sacred  symbols  appears  to  be  lost. 
The  mirror,  placed  on  the  altar,  usually  constituted  the  only  visible 
sacred  emblem.  Another  was  the  sword.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
swastika  came  into  Japan  with  Buddhism,  but  this  is  a  point  which 
demands  a  serious  investigation  of  competent  specialists.  The 
above  data,  which  arc  absurdly  inadequate  to  the  interest  and  im- 
portance of  Japan,  the  seat  of  the  most  intellectual  and  progres. 
sive  culture  of  Asia,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  Japan,  where  the 
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swastika  is  found,  the  quadruplicate  state  organization  and  fun- 
damental plan  were  also  carried  out.  My  full  purpose  will  only  be 
fulfilled  when  the  present  deficient  notes  shall  have  stimulated  the 
enquiry  and  research  of  students  and  Japanese  scholars  and  led 
to  the  publication  of  all  traces  extant  of  the  most  ancient  scheme 
of  organization,  government  and  calendar,  as  compared  with  those 
of  ancient  America. 

As  it  is  maintained  that  the  Chinese  and  other  eastern  Asiatic 
people  did  not  originate,  but  received  their  civilization  from  Baby- 
lonia, or  another  ancient  centre,  situated  in  western  Asia,  it 
obviously  becomes  an  imperative  necessity  to  carry  the  present 
investigation  across  the  Asiatic  continent  into  the  heart  of  the 
Euphratean  valley. 

INDIA. 

Being  one  of  the  ancient  centres  of  civilization  from  which  the 
Chinese  are  said  to  have  derived  theirs,  India,  the  country  where 
the  swastika  abounds,  first  arrests  our  attention.  In  support  of 
the  assertion  I  have  already  advanced,  that  the  primitive  symbol  is 
always  found  accompanied  by  a  set  of  ideas  almost  as  ancient  as 
itself,  I  have  pleasure  in  transcribing  the  following  detached  but 
instructive  and  suggestive  extracts  from  my  note-book. 

The  fair  Arya  or  Aryans,  after  about  2,000  B.  C,  penetrated 
India  from  the  northwest.  Arya  means  ''  those  who  command" 
or  '*  the  venerable."  The  name  Hindu  or  Sindu  was  given  to  the 
Indian  Aryans.  Our  knowledge  of  Hindu  art  begins  in  the  third 
century  B.  C.  and  none  of  the  present  popular  forms  of  Hindu 
religion  are  presumed  to  be  earlier  than  the  ninth  century  A.  D. 
"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Brahman  system  and  faith  were  not 
developed  by  the  Hindus  till  they  had  conquered  the  Ganges, 
Western  and  Southern  India  and  there  is  no  trace  of  this  tradition 
or  even  of  Brahma  as  a  deity  in  the  Vedas."  .   .   . 

"  The  supreme  god  of  antiquity  was  Indra  .  .  .  next  to  and 
above  whom  was  the  mysterious  god  Varuna,  the  creator,  who 
gave  eternal  laws  which  god  and  men  were  obliged  to  follow.  He 
showed  the  stars  their  paths  and  gave  each  creature  his  qualities 
...  He  is  the  sun  by  day  and  the  stars  at  night"  .  .  .  From 
these  statements  the  duality  of  the  creator  and  his  power  over 
both  light  and  darkness  alike,  stand  out  clearly. 

Another  form  of  the  supreme  being  was  the  sun  god  Surya,  who 
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was  also  named  Savitri,  the  generator,  Pushan  =  the  feeder  and 
Mithra=  the  light-god,  who  is  called  the  watcher  and  ruler  of 
the  world  and  was  associated  with  the  wheel,  which  is  termed  ^Hhe 
most  ancient  symbol  of  divine  power  and  dominion.^" 

"  In  India  the  wheel  was,  moreover,  connected  with  the  title  of 
a  chakrayartin  (from  chakra  =  a  wheel),  the  title  meaning  a  su- 
preme ruler  or  universal  monarch,  who  ruled  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  and  on  his  coronation  he  had  to  drive  his  chariot  or  wheel 
to  the  four  cardinal  points  to  signify  his  conquest  of  them"  (Wm. 
Simpson,  Quarterly  statement  of  Palestine  Expl.  Fund,  1895, 
p.  84) .  It  is  signiflcant  that  *'  Mithra,"  the  god  of  the  wheel,  who 
was,  as  I  shall  show  later  on,  likewise  associated  with  the  serpent, 
is  represented  with  a  chariot  pulled  by  sev^n  horses  and  thus  to 
find  the  idea  of  centrifugal  power,  combined  wilh  the  numeral 
seven  and  the  conception  of  central  rulei-ship  extending  to  the  four 
quarters. 

While  the  above  passages  afford  an  interesting  insight  into  the 
ancient  significance  and  symbolism  of  the  chariot,  the  use  of  which, 
with  that  of  the  throne  was,  originally,  exclusively  confined  to  the 
central  supreme  ruler,  they  also  furnish  a  curious  parallelism  to  the 
Chinese  tours  of  inspection  performed,  by  the  emperor,  to  the  four 
provinces  in  rotation. 

The  general  application  of  the  quadruplicate  system  is  more- 
over shown  by  the  fact  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  population 
of  India  has  been  divided  into  four  great  castes,  and  these  are 
associated  with  distinctive  colors,  the  Sanscrit  word  for  color, 
vama^  signifying  also  caste.  According  to  the  native  myth, 
Brahma  created  the  Brahmin  or  ruling  caste  from  his  mouth,  the 
warrior  caste  from  his  arms  and  hands,  the  merchant  and  agricul- 
tural caste  from  his  hips  and  the  artisan  or  lowest  caste  from  the 

1  An  interesting  paralleliem  in  the  development  or  evolution  of  the  idea  of  rota- 
Uon  around  a  central  pole  was  brought  to  mj  notice  by  a  model  in  the  Indian  De. 
partment  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  represents  the  Hindu  fanatical 
religious  rite  known  as  the  "  Chumick  Puja.*'  Four  individuals  are  suspended  by 
cords,  with  hooks  drawn  through  their  flesh,  to  a  movable  wooden  structure  like  a 
wheel  surmounting  a  high  pole,  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Ancient  Mexican  "flyers** 
(see  p.  24)  which  likewise  served  as  a  pivot  for  the  circling  motion  of  the  performers. 
The  torture  voluntarily  endured  by  the  latter  recalls  that  accompanying  the  sacred 
sun  pole-dance  of  certain  North  American  Indian  tribes.  It  is  Interesting  to  con. 
trast  the  ancient  Mexican  reflned  and  intellectual  symbolization  of  circumpolar  mo. 
tlon  with  the  fanatical  and  hideous  self-torture  associated  with  the  North  American 
and  Hindu  modes  of  representing  the  same  phenomena,  as  it  throws  much  light  on 
the  development  of  certain  sides  of  human  nature. 
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soles  of  his  feet.  The  warrior  caste  was  named  Kschatria ;  the 
people  the  yellow,  or  Vaieya ;  the  original,  conquered  inhabitants 
of  India  were  named  the  black,  or  Sudra.  The  Brahman  caste  was 
above  all  these. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Brahmans,  it  is  related  that  '^  Manu 
was  created  .  .  .  .  he,  in  turn  created  ten  great  sages,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Brahmans.  These  created  seven  other  Manus  or 
spiritual  princes,  the  preservers  of  moral  orders  in  the  world" 
(Goodyear) .  Pointing  out  that  the  seven  Manus  evidently  consti- 
tnted  a  septarchy,  let  us  now  study  the  Brahmanistic  conception  of 
a  supreme  divinity.  From  various  authorities  we  learn  that,  in 
later  times  'Hhe  Brahmans  invented  a  new  god,  the  impersonal 
Brahma,  who  only  appears  in  the  youngest  portion  of  the  Vedas." 
He  is  described  as  '^  the  supreme  One  who  alone  exists  really  and 
absolutely,"  and  is  represented  with  four  hea<ls  and  four  arms,  the 
idea  of  four- fold  power  and  rule  being  thus  expressed.  The  proof 
that,  at  the  same  time,  the  idea  of  duality  existed,  is  furnished  by 
the  invention  of  a  female  counterpart  of  Brahma,  namely,  his  con- 
sort Sarawati  and  the  later  development  of  the  rival  religions  which 
now  exist  side  by  side  and  divide  the  population  of  India  into 
halves.  The  cult  of  Vishnu,  associated  with  the  male  principle, 
though  curiously  blended  with  the  principle  of  preservation,  is  ob- 
viously a  parallel  form  of  the  American  and  Chinese  cult  of  the 
Above  or  Heaven ;  while  that  of  Siva,  or  the  female  principle, 
strongly  mingled  with  the  idea  of  destruction,  forms  a  parallel  to 
the  cult  of  the  Earth-mother  and  of  darkness  and  the  nocturnal 
heaven.  Brahma  was  born  of  an  egg  and  is  also  figured  as  spring- 
ing from  a  lotus  which,  in  turn  rises  from  the  mivel  of  Vishnu  or 
Narayana,  *'the  Spirit  moving  on  the  waters."  ...  .1 

In  modern  Buddhism  the  identical  fundamental  ideas  continue 
to  exist  in  a  slightly  diflferent  form  ;  the  six  directions  in  space  are 
known  and  elal)orately  worshipped.  The  embodiment  of  central 
power  is  Buddha,  seated  cross-legged  on  a  lotus  flower.  Accord- 
ing to  Birdwooil,  cited  by  Mr.  Go(Klyear,   ''In  the  Hindu  cos- 

»Mr.  Wni.  H.  Goodyear,  from  whose  admirable  work,  the  Grammar  of  the  Lotus, 
the  above  quoUitiono  are  taken,  remarks  that  "  the  myth  of  Horns  rising  from  the 
lotus,  as  found  in  the  Egyptian  texts,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  idea  and  as  far 
as  Brahmanism  is  concerned,  is  much  the  older;"  uIho  that  "it  is  possible  that  the 
lotus  symbolism  of  Egypt  and  India  dates  from  a  race  which  divide<l  into  separate 
branches ;  it  is  also  possible  that  the  people  of  India  experienced  the  influence,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  Egypt." 
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mogony  the  world  is  likened  to  a  lotus  flower,  floating  in  the  centre 
of  a  shallow  circular  vessel,  which  has  for  its  stalk  an  elephant  and 
for  its  pedestal  a  tortoise.  The  seven  petals  of  the  lotus  flower 
represent  the  seven  divisions  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancient 
Hindus  and  the  tabular  torus  {Nelumbium  specioaum)  which  rises 
from  their  centre  represents  Mount  Meru,  the  Hindu  Olympus." 

In  the  statues  of  Buddha,  thus  associated  with  the  centre  of 
the  world,  we  have  what  may  be  termed  the  highest  development 
of  the  idea  of  stability,  quietude  and  absolute  repose  which  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  human  mind  by  the  observation  of  Polaris. 
The  abstract  conception  of  Nirvana,  ^'  the  state  in  which  all  individ- 
uality and  consciousness  are  lost,  and  life  and  death,  good  and  evil, 
and  every  other  possible  antithesis  disappear  in  absolute  unity," 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  natural  ultimate  outgrowth  of  the  primi- 
tive appreciation  of  stability  and  repose  as  the  most  desirable  of 
conditions. 

An  ancient  American  priest-astronomer,  imbued  with  the  native 
ideas,  would  doubtlessly  see  in  the  modern  figures  of  Buddha  a 
more  perfect  artistic  rendition  of  the  same  conception  which  was 
expressed  in  the  Copan  swastika.  He  might  remark  that,  in  the 
statues  of  Buddha,  the  human  form  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
of  quadruple  organization  and  that  in  certain  images  the  primitive 
symbols  of  the  centre,  "  the  belly  and  navel,"  are  obviously  em- 
phasized. In  the  fakirs,  who  cultivate  immobility,  he  might  see 
people  who  are  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  ideal  of  sta- 
bility and  detect  the  origin  of  this  suggestion  from  the  fact  that 
the  swastika  position  of  either  arms  or  legs  is  a  favorite  one 
among  Hindoo  fanatics,  just  as,  out  of  devotion,  many  persons 
have  swastikas  painted  or  tattooed  upon  their  limbs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  peculiar  result  attained  by  the  Bud- 
dhists in  their  development  of  the  twin  idea  of  permanence,  t.  e. 
immutability  or  immortality,  as  shown  in  the  following  quotation : 
'^  There  is  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  Buddhism  of  China 
and  of  Tibet.  In  regard  to  philosophy  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence, but  in  Tibet  there  is  a  hierarchy  which  exercises  political 
power.  In  China  this  could  not  be.  The  Grand  Lama  and  many 
other  lamas  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet  assume  the  title  of  ^  Living 
Buddha.'  In  him,  most  of  all,  Buddha  is  incarnate,  as  the  people 
are  taught  to  think.  He  never  dies.  When  the  body,  in  which 
Buddha  is  for  the  time  incarnate,  censes  to  perform  its  functions, 
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some  infant  is  chosen  by  the  priests,  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  selecting,  to  become  the  residence  of  Buddha  until,  in 
turn,  it  grows  up  to  manhood  and  dies.  No  Buddhist  priest  in 
China  pretends  to  be  a  '  living  Buddha  '  or  to  have  a  right  to  the 
exercise  of  political  power.  In  Tibet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Grand  Lama,  as  chief  of  the  ^  living  Buddhas,'  not  only  holds 
the  place  of  the  historical  Buddha  long  since  dead,  acting  as  a  sort 
of  high-priest,  but  he  also  exercises  sovereignty  over  the  country 
of  Tibet  ruling  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  and  being  only  sub- 
ordinate to  the  lord  paramount,  the  Emperor  of  China"  (Edkins, 
Religion  in  China,  p.  8). 

'^The  form  of  the  Buddhist  temples  exemplifies  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  relative  positions  of  Buddha  and  the  gods.  Four  kings  of 
the  gods  are  represented  in  the  vestibule.  Their  office  is  to  guard 
the  door  by  which  entrance  is  obtained  to  the  presence  of  Buddha. 
.  .  .  The  central  position  is  that  of  Buddha,  who  is  seated  on 
the  lotus  flower  in  the  attitude  of  a  teacher  ..."  (Edkins). 
In  this  attitude  an  ancient  American  high-priest  would  see  the 
graphic  representation  of  one  of  the  titles  of  the  star-god  Polarisy 
'*  the  teacher  of  the  world." 

The  association  of  Buddha  with  the  north  and  with  the  number 
seven  is  curiously  shown  in  the  mythical  account  that "  when  Bud- 
dha was  born  a  lotus  blossomed  where  he  touched  the  ground ;  he 
stepped  seven  steps  northward  and  a  lotus  marked  each  footfall." 

Distinct  evidence  of  the  ancient  cult  of  Polaris  is  yielded  by 
the  Hindu  marriage  custom,  whicli  I  have  found  described  thus  in 
Meyer's  conversations  Lexikon  :  *'  In  the  evening  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  seat  themselves  on  the  hide  of  a  red  ox,  after  making 
the  usual  offerings  .  .  .  Then  the  bridegroom  points  out  the 
pole-star  to  the  bride  and  says :  '  the  heaven  is  firm,  also  the 
earth ;  the  universe  is  stedfast,  so  mayest  thou  be  stedfast  in  our 
family*  .  .  ."  The  symbolism  of  the  act  of  sharing  the  ox-hide 
as  a  seat  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  the  name  for 
cow  or  ox  =  go,  also  signifies  possessions  and  riches,  a  conception 
which  is  traceable  to  a  period  when  cattle  constituted  the  chief 
and  most  valued  possession  of  pastoral  tribes.  The  veneration 
accorded  in  India  to  the  cow  is  well  known  and  travellers  have 
frequently  described  the  sacred  statue  of  a  cow,  which  is  seven 
feet  in  height  and  stands  next  to  the  sacred  well  of  the  temple  at 
Benares. 
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In  connection  with  the  reference  to  the  pole-star  made  by  the 
Hindu  bridegroom,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Sanscrit  for  star  is 
stri,  tara,  for  stara ;  Hindu  sitara,  tara  and  Bengal  stara  and  that 
variants  of  the  same  word  constitute  the  name  for  star  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Gothic,  Old  and  Anglo  Saxon,  Welsh,  Icelandic,  Swedish, 
Danish  and  Basque,  in  which  language  it  appears  as  Izarra,  recall- 
ing the  Hindu  sitara  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  Nahuatl 
word  for  star,  citlallin. 

The  supreme  veneration  and  importance  accorded  in  India  to  the 
North,  from  time  immemorial,  are  shown  by  passages  of  the  book 
of  Manu,  which  prescribe  the  severe  penances  which  were  to  be 
performed  by  the  Bralimans  who  attained  advanced  age.  He  "  is 
to  inflict  all  sorts  of  tortures  upon  himself  and  when  he  falls  ill  in 
consequence,  he  is  to  set  out  to  walk  to  the  northwest,  towards  the 
holy  mountain  Meru,  until  his  mortal  fraihe  breaks  down  and  he 
unites  himself  with  Brahma.*'  It  is  likewise  stated  that  when  a 
Brahman  king  grew  old  and  ill  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  his  son  and  voluntarily  seek  death  in  battle  or  by  starvation, 
whilst  wandering  towards  the  holy  mountain  Meru,  in  the  north- 
west. I  point  out  the  curious  parallelism  of  this  custom,  which 
was  carried  out  during  countless  centuries  and  determined  a  peri- 
odical migration  towards  the  northwest  of  venerable  sages,  pre- 
sumably accompanied  by  faithful  followers,  and  the  search  for  the 
stable  centre  of  the  world  which  caused  the  wanderings  of  Ameri- 
can tribes  under  their  chiefs. 

According  to  various  encyclopaedias  and  general  works  of  refer- 
ence, Brahma  is  said  to  have  made  the  world  in  two  parts,  t.  e.j 
heaven  and  earth ;  placed  air  between  both  and  made  the  eight  re- 
gions, fire  and  the  eternal  waters.  The  mythical  mountain  Meru, 
on  the  summit  of  which  the  supreme  power  is  said  to  be  en- 
throned in  eternal  majesty,  is  the  traditional  paradise  and  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  somewhere  in  the  northwest  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  seven  zones  in  which  the  earth  is  di- 
vided, thence  its  name  Meru  z=  the  Middle.  The  association  of  the 
central  mountain  with  divinity  and  eternal  stability  is  further  shown 
by  the  statement  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  circled  about  it 
and  that  it  supported  the  heaven. 

As  the  natural  complement  to  the  above,  I  can  cite  the  following 
evidences  of  an  all-pervading  quadruplicate  division  and  organiza- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  an  ancient  manuscript  which  was  brought 
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from  India  by  Count  Angelo  de  Gubernatis  and  exhibited  in 
Florence  in  1898,  by  Mr.  Pull6,  in  an  extremely  instructive  series 
of  native  maps  of  India:  1.  In  the  oldest  maps,  the  empire  of 
India  was  represented  as  a  disk,  divided  into  a  number  of  eon- 
centric  zones,  in  the  centre  of  which  arose  the  sacred  mountain.  2. 
These  representations  were,  in  several  cases,  accompanied  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  swastika  obviously  representing  quadruplicate 
territorial  division. 

On  Mount  Meru  itself  there  were  four  lakes  respectively  filled 
with  milk,  butter,  coagulated  milk  and  sugar.  Four  great  rivers 
flowed  from  the  mountain  towards  the  cardinal  points,  namely,  the 
Ganges,  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a  cow,  the  Sita  from  the  head 
of  the  elephant ;  the  Bhadra  from  a  tiger  or  lion  and  the  Chaksu 
from  a  horse.  *'  According  to  Buddhistic  mythology,  the  sacred 
mountain  Meru,  which  constitutes  the  centre  of  the  world,  is 
guarded  by  four  hero  '*  kings  of  demons."  Their  names  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Kubera  or  Vaisranana,  the  god  of  wealth,  who  lives  in 
the  north,  whose  attributes  are  the  lance  and  banner,  the  rat  which 
throws  forth  jewels  from  its  mouth.  2.  Virudhaka,  who  rules  the 
south,  and  whose  attributes  are  the  helmet  in  the  form  of  an  ele- 
phant's head,  and  a  long  sword.  3.  Virupaksha,  the  guardian  of 
the  west :  attributes,  the  jewel  and  the  serpent.  4  Dhrtarashtra, 
the  ruler  of  the  east :  attribute,  the  mandoline. 

An  interesting  parallelism  is  brought  out  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  ancient  Mexican  mode  of  producing  the  sacred  fire  by 
means  of  a  reed  and  a  piece  of  wood  and  its  symbolism  of  the 
mystic  union  of  the  two  principles  of  nature,  to  the  origin  of  fire 
as  told  in  the  Veda  and  the  ceremonial  mode  employed  in  India  to 
produce  the  sacred  fire  by  means  of  the  mystic  arani  and  the  pra- 
mantha.  The  difference  between  the  ancient  American  and  Indian 
apparatus  should  be  noticed.  The  two  arani,  made  of  the  wood  of 
Flcus  religiosa,  were  placed  crosswise.  "  At  their  junction  was  a 
fossette  or  cup-like  hole  and  there  they  placed  a  piece  of  wood 
upright,  in  the  form  of  a  lance  (the  pramantha) ,  violent  rotation 
of  which  by  means  of  whipping,  produced  fire,  as  did  Prometheus, 
the  bearer  of  fire  in  Greece  "  (Bournouf,  Des  Sciences  et  Religions 
and  Prof.  Thomas  Wilson,  The  Swastika,  p.  777).  A  remarkable 
relation  unquestionably  exists  between  the  two  mystic  arani,  which, 
crossed,  form  a  four-branched  cross  from  the  centre  of  which  fire  is 
produced  by  rotation  and  the  almost  universal  identification  of 
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Polaris  and  Ursa  Major,  as  the  central  source  of  life,  power  ex- 
tending to  four  directions,  rotation  and  duality  underlying  quadru- 
plicity.  In  my  opinion  no  more  graphic  presentation  of  the  rota- 
tion of  Ursa  Major  around  Polaris,  the  central  ruler  of  heaven, 
could  have  been  devised  than  the  cross  figure  from  the  centre  of 
which  fire  was  perpetually  obtained. 

It  is  all  the  more  significant,  therefore,  to  find  it  stated  that  the 
ancient  Aryan  light-god,  Mithra,  was  worshipi)ed  under  the  form  of 
fire.  I  point  out  that,  in  a  representation  published  by  Layard  in  his 
Culte  de  Mithra  and  reproduced  here  (fig.72,l)f  rom  Mr.  Goodyear's 
work,  a  man  and  a  woman  are  represented  as  worshipping  a  star, 
the  scene  so  strongly  recalling  the  portion  of  the  Hindu  marriage 
ceremony  where  the  pole-star  is  pointed  out,  that  an  identity  ofscene 
suggests  itself.  Returning  to  the  swastika :  its  meaning  in  India 
appears  to  be  forgotten ;  but,  according  to  Professor  Thomas  Wil- 
son, a  follower  of  the  Jain  religion  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the 
original  idea  was  very  high,  but  later  on  some  persons  thought  the 
swastika  represented  only  the  combination  of  the  male  and  female 
principles"  (Thomas  Wilson,  On  the  Swastika,  p.  803). 

To  the  Hindu,  holding  this  view  and  also  accustomed  to  associate 
the  pole-star  with  the  marriage  rite,  there  must  exist  a  curious 
band  of  union  and  identity  between  Polaris  and  the  swastika,  both 
connected  with  the  combination  of  the  male  and  female  principles. 

To  treat  of  the  Hindu  calendar  and  division  of  time  would  be 
to  transgress  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  investigation  which 
has  already  assumed  unforeseen  dimensions.  As  I  shall  discuss 
it  in  detail  in  my  monograph  on  the  ancient  Mexican  Calendar 
system,  it  will  suffice  to  recall  here  that  Humboldt  pointed  out  the 
resemblance  between  the  latter  and  the  Hindu  system,  and  that 
this  has  been  further  dwelt  upon  for  instance  in  the  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  In  the  same  work  of 
reference  it  is  also  stated  that,  ''according  to  the  conclusions  of 
Delambre,  the  Hindoo  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  has  been  argued  by  Laplace,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  previous  opinions  of  Bailly,  that  the  Indian  astronomy 
is  not  of  the  highest  antiquity,  but  must  have  been  imperfectly 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks."  I  may  as  well  state  here,  however, 
that,  in  India  as  in  Mexico,  the  divisions  of  time  were  in  accordance 
with  the  general  scheme,  and  enabled  human  activity  and  labor  to 
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be  controlled   and  carried   out   by  means  of   rotation,   and  with 
strict  impartial  law,  order  and  harmony. 

Pausing  here  and  with  a  clear  realization  of  probable  omissions 
and  deficiencies  of  material,  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  foregoing 
data  sutfice  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  point  which  is  the 
main  object  of  the  present  essay,  namely,  that  in  India  the  swas- 
tika is  found  accompanied  by  the  primordial  set  of  ideas  which 
also  form  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  and  ancient  American  civiliza- 
tions. The  Middle  is,  moreover,  associated  in  India  with  the  idea 
of  immovability,  repose  and  centrifugal  power  and  rule,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  supreme  divinity  whose  symbol  is  the  wheel  and  who 
is  represented  as  dual  and  quadruple  in  nature,  t.  e.  with  four  hands 
(as  two  persons),  and  with  four  heads  (four  persons),  the  six  per- 
sons thus  symbolized  being  united  in  the  person  of  the  seventh, 
the  synopsis  of  them  all.  The  seven-day  period ;  the  seven  zones 
of  the  earth ;  the  seven  divine  footsteps  towards  the  north ;  the 
seven  councillors  of  the  Brahmin  king,  etc.,  all  prove  that,  whereas 
six  directions  in  space  were  worshipped  in  India,  they  were  insepar- 
able from  the  sacred  seventh  which  united  all  of  them.  The  mythical 
sacred  mountain  Meru,  the  throne  of  the  supreme  eternal  power, 
constituted  the  fixed  centre  of  the  world  and  strikingly  exemplified 
quadruplicate  division  and  organization,  being  associated  with  four 
lakes  and  four  rivers  ;  four  mythical  animals  and  four  guardians.  In 
consonance  with  this  plan  Brahma  was  endowed  with  four  heads  and 
four  hands ;  the  empire  was  divided  into  four  quarters  and  seven 
zones,  and  the  population  into  four  castes  identified  with  four 
colois,  and  governed  by  a  king  and  seven  councillors.  The  wheel, 
associated  in  the  case  of  Mithra  with  the  serpent,  constituted  the 
emblem  of  supreme  dominion  and  rule  which  was  connected  with 
the  idea  of  an  extension  to  the  four  quarters.  The  swastika  was 
but  another  expression  of  the  same  idea  and  represented  also  an 
image  of  the  universal  scheme.  This  sign  and  the  pole-star  were 
both  associated,  in  the  native  mind,  with  the  life-producing  union 
of  the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature  and  the  sacred  element 
fire,  under  which  form  the  supreme  god  was  anciently  worshipped* 
The  lotus  flower  symbolized  the  universe,  its  unity  and  com- 
plexity ;  the  number  of  petals  represented  usually  agreeing  with 
the  number  of  the  cosmical  divisions.  Two  points  should  further 
be  briefly  referred  to  :  The  division  of  time  into  seven-day  periods 
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coiDcides  with  the  septenary  scheme  of  organization  resting  upon 
the  seven  directions  in  space.  The  sacred  soma  tree,  the  hom,  was 
an  object  of  cult  in  India.  The  custom  of  planting  a  Bodhi  tree 
wherever  Buddhist  missionaries  established  their  doctrine  indi- 
cates its  association  with  the  idea  of  an  established  centre.  The 
employment  of  wooden  sticks  for  the  production  of  the  sacred  fire 
under  which  form  the  supreme  central  god  was  anciently  worshipped, 
also  connected  wood  and  the  tree  with  the  sacred  Centre.  Deferring 
a  discussion  of  the  different  and  yet  analogous  way  in  wliich  the 
fundamental  set  of  ideas  was  worked  out  in  America  and  India,  I 
shall  but  mention  here  how  clearly,  in  each  case,  the  ultimate  results 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  common  primitive  and  natural  origin. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Let  us  now  carry  our  research  into  that  region  whence  civiliza- 
tion spread  through  western  Asia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
to  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to 
learn  that,  at  the  present  day,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
Mesopotamia,  pole-star  worship,  pure  and  simple,  is  openly  pro- 
fessed by  the  Mandaites  who  are  reputed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  famous  Magi  of  ancient  Chaldea,  and  are  termed  Sabba  or 
Sabans  by  the  Moslems.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  star- watchers 
have  presei'ved  intact  an  extremely  ancient  form  of  the  archaic 
cult  which  contains  the  living  germ  of  all  primitive  religions  and 
represents  an  evolutionary  stage  which  they  must  all  have  under- 
gone. 

It  is  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  that  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  an 
article  on  a  Mandaite  New  Year  festival  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Standard "  some  years  ago  and  which  I  reproduce  in  full  as 
Appendix  11.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Euphrateaii  star-gazers, 
like  the  Chinese,  determined  midnight  by  the  position  of  the  Great 
Bear.  It  is  interesting  to  find,  moreover,  hat  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  sect  is  entitled  Gan-zivro,  and  is  closely  escorted  by  four 
young  deacons,  named  sh-kan-dos,  as  well  as  by  four  priests 
=  tarmidos,  and  four  sub-deacons.  The  circumstance  that  the 
consecrated  group  of  officiants  consists  of  12  -}-  1  =  13  individuals 
is  particularly  suggestive.  Not  less  so  are  the  employment  of  the 
tau-shaped  cross  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  quadruped  to  the  lord  of  the 
underworld  and  his  companion  (the  lord  of  the  upper  world  ?) . 
The  ceremonial  immersion  in  the  starlit  river  is  a  curious  parallel 
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to  the  midnight  bathing  in  the  Bacred  pool  attached  to  the  ancient 
Mexican  temple. 

The  formulas  employed  in  addressing  the  pole-star  deserve  special 
consideration.  In  the  designation  of  the  stable  centre  of  heaven 
as  '^  the  abode  of  the  pious  hereafter  and  the  paradise  of  the  elect," 
the  natural  longings  of  the  human  race  for  stability,  t.  e.  safety 
and  repose,  find  an  expression  and  in  this  we  can  detect  the  germ 
of  thought  whose  extreme  development,  in  India,  produced  the 
comparatively  philosophical  doctrine  of  Nirvana.  The  title  of 
* 'Primitive  Sun  "  enlightens  us  as  to  the  original  use  of  the  word  sun 
and  the  supreme  importance  accorded  by  the  ancient  star-gazers  to 
the  ^*  Imperial  ruler  of  heaven,"  as  the  Chinese  term  the  pole-star. 
This  application  of  the  word  sun  will  be  found  particularly  interest- 
ing to  those  who,  having  found  the  swastika  termed  a  ^^sun- 
symbol,"  have  naturally  been  led  to  associate  it  with  the  diurnal  sun, 
although  they  found  it  difficult  to  understand  its  connection  with 
the  rotatory  motion  so  clearly  discernible  in  the  form  of  the  prim- 
itive symbol. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  Mandai'te  pole-star  worship  of  the 
present  day  embodies  the  cult  of  the  sacred  centre  and  of  dual  prin- 
ciples (one  of  which  is  designated  as  the  lord  of  the  underworld) 
and  is  associated  with  quadruple  organization  and  a  form  of 
cross,  let  us  now  make  a  great  stride  backwards  and  note  some 
details  concerning  ancient  Sabaean  star-worship. 

ARABIA. 

In  remote  antiquity,  star- worship  prevailed  throughout  Arabia 
and  one  of  its  great  centres  was  the  flourishing  land  of  Saba 
or  Sheba,  whose  queen  visited  Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  The  star- 
cult  of  the  Sabaeans  is  acknowledged  to  have  resembled  that 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia  and 
India.  We  are  told  that  a  certain  sect  amongst  them  "  believed  in 
a  great  cycle  of  time  in  which  certain  epochs  of  the  world's  his- 
tory recurred" —  an  idea  akin  to  ancient  Mexican  speculative  phil- 
osophy. It  is  also  stated  that  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Sabajism 
was  the  town  of  Ilarran  in  Mesopotamia  and  that,  although  sur- 
rounded by  Christianity,  this  ancient  form  of  star-worship  main- 
tained itself  here  until  the  Middle  Ages.  The  possibility  that  the 
Mandaites  of  to-day  may  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Harmn  is  natui-ally  suggested  by  this  historical  fact. 
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A  curious  detail  concerniDg  monarchical  succession  in  Sheba  has 
been  preserved  tx>  us.  Tlie  king  was  kept  in  an  enforced  seclusion 
in  his  palace  and  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  if  he  left  it.  His 
office  was  not  hereditary  but  fell  to  the  first  son  who  was  bom 
amongst  the  nobility,  after  a  king's  accession  to  the  throne.  In. 
this  custom,  a  curious  parallel  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  Thibe- 
tan mode  of  electing  the  '^  living  Buddha,"  some  i*eaders  may  be 
inclined  to  find  an  explanation  for  the  massacre  of  the  babes  or- 
dered by  Herod  when  he  learned  that  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
guided  by  a  star,  had  designated  ^*  a  young  child  "  as  the  future 
^^King  of  the  Jews."  It  is  an  interesting  reflection  that,  to  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  the  establishment  of  the  ^'  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  announced  by  the  Messiah,  may  have  appeared  as  a 
movement  to  revive  the  most  ancient  form  of  government  and  to 
reinstate  Jerusalem  as  the  central  metropolis  of  an  empire,  the 
organization  of  which  would  have  resembled  the  Chinese  and  ancient 
American  forms  of  ''  Middle  Kingdoms,"  or  "  Celestial  Empires." 

The  ideal  of  many  of  these  descendants  of  ancient  pole-star 
worshippers  may  well  have  been  the  reversion  to  the  primitive, 
pure  type  of  single  central,  celestial  and  terrestrial  rule  which  had 
been  superseded  in  western  Asia  by  the  pernicious  growth  of  the 
utterly  abasing  and  demoralizing  separate  cults  of  the  dual  prin- 
ciples of  nature. 

A  curious  remnant  of  the  worship  of  the  Earth-mother  and  of 
the  stable  centre  of  the  world,  recalling  ancient  American  symbol- 
ism, exists  in  Arabia  and  merits  a  passing  notice.  *^  The  great  holy 
place  of  Jiddah,  the  principal  landing  place  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  is  the  singular  tomb  of 
'  our  mother  Eve '  surrounded  by  the  principal  cemetery.  The  tomb 
is  a  walled  enclosure  said  to  represent  the  dimensions  of  the  body 
about  200  paces  long  and  15  feet  wide.  At  the  head  is  a  small 
erection  where  gifts  are  deposited  and  rather  more  than  half  way 
down  a  whitewashed  dome  encloses  a  small,  dark  chapel,  within 
which  is  the  black  stone  known  as  el-surrah  =  the  navel.  The 
grave  of  Eve  is  mentioned  by  Edrisi  but,  except  the  black  stone, 
nothing  bears  any  aspect  of  antiquity "  (Encycl.  Brit.,  article 
Jiddah). 

The  fact  that  the  Arabian  appellation  for  Mecca  is  om-el-kora  = 
*'  the  mother  of  cities  "  deserves  special  attention.  Exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  the  mosque  enclosing  the  kaaba,  a  structure 
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the  only  door  of  which  opens  to  the  north.  It  contains  the  cele- 
brated black  sacred  stone  and  a  trough,  reputed  to  be  of  pure 
gold,  which  conducts  freshly  fallen  rain  water  to  the  interior  of 
the  building  and  pours  it  upon  its  floor  of  dark  earth.  The  fol- 
lowing details  are  given  in  a  recently  published  account  by  an 
anonymous  visitor : 

^^The  Moslems  believe  that  the  original  Kaaba  waa  built  in  heaven 
two  thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  the  world  and  that,  at 
the  command  of  the  Almighty,  angels  walked  around  it  in  adora- 
tion. Furthermore,  they  said  that  Adam  built  the  first  Kaaba  on 
earth  on  its  present  site,  directly  under  the  one  in  heaven.  .  .  . 
Long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  Kaaba  was  a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  the  idolatrous  Arabs  and  in  it  they  had  no  less  than  360 
idols,  one  for  each  day  of  the  Arabian  year.  These  were  destroyed 
by  Mahomet.  .  .  ."  Beside  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Kaaba  pious 
Mussulmans  also  visit  the  sacred  granite  mountains  the  ^^  Arafat 
where  Adam  is  supposed  to  have  met  Eve  after  a  long  separation." 

Summarized,  the  preceding  facts  clearly  show  that,  from  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  the  Arabians  have  preserved  the  conception  of  (I) 
a  divine,  celestial,  stable  sanctuary  around  which  "angels"  walked 
in  a  circle.  (2)  A  terrestrial  sanctuary  built  by  man  directly  be- 
neath the  heavenly  one  and  associated  with  the  period  of  a  year, 
t,  e.  360  days.  (3)  In  the  sacred  terrestrial  kaaba  the  mystic 
union  of  rain  and  earth  is  made  to  take  place,  while  (4)  Mount 
Arafat  is  connected  with  the  traditional  reunion  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  significant  association  of  an 
annual  count  of  days  with  the  stable  centre  and  its  importance  as 
an  indication  that  the  ancient  Arabian  star-gazers  originally  asso- 
ciated the  year  period  with  eircumpolar  rotation.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  Arabian  ideas  concerning  the  dual  principles  of  nature 
and  those  of  other  nations  is  also  too  marked  to  be  easily  over- 
looked. 

Nor  need  I  emphasize  how  strikingly  the  imagery  of  the  celestial 
kaaba  suits  Polaris  and  the  eircumpolar  constellations.  But  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  point  out  that  the  word  kaaba  itself  curiously  re- 
sembles star-names  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown  in  his 
recent  valuable  publication  to  which  I  shall  revert,  namely,  the 
Akkadian  name  for  constellation  in  general  zz:  kakkab  and  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  name  for  the  pole-star  =z  Kakkabu.  In  this  con- 
nection and  upon  Professor  Sayce's  authority  1  cite  the  significant 
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fact  that  the  word  for  north  and  for  the  empire  and  capital  of  north- 
ern Bab3'loDia  was  Akkad,  and  that  we  thus  find  in  North  Baby- 
lonia a  great  centre  of  government  the  name  of  which  contains  the 
syllables  ak-ka  which  recur  in  the  appellations  for  north  and  for 
Polaris. 

The  following  star-names,  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  ai-e  of 
utmost  interest  considering  that  a  star  in  Draconis  was  the  pole- 
star  of  2170  B.  C.  and  that  in  general  the  serpent  was  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  pole-star.  '*  The  constellation  Drakon  is  Phoe- 
nician=Kanaanite  in  origin  and  represented  primarily  the  ndkkasch 
qodmun  (old  serpent)  =  the  guardian  of  the  stars  (golden  apples) 
which  hang  from  the  pole  tree.  It  is  called  the  crooked  serpent  := 
nakkasch  in  Job  xxvi :  13  .  ..."  op.  cit.^  p.  29).  I  further 
cite  Mr.  Brown's  authority  for  the  fact  that  in  Phoenicia  A.  D.,  1200, 
the  name  for  Ursa  Major  was  Dubkabir  and  for  Ursa  Minor,  Dub. 

Before  returning  to  the  Euphratean  valley  let  us  note  some  facts 
concerning  the  ancient  religion  of 

PERSIA. 

The  swastika  is  found  in  Persia  as  well  as  a  sacred  mountain, 
the  Elburl.  The  supreme  divinity  was  the  invisible  Ahuramazda, 
the  '*  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,"  who  was  associated  with 
'*  eternal  light  **  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  Aryan 
god  of  light,  Mithra,  the  watcher  and  ruler  of  the  world,  who  was 
worshipped  xmder  the  form  of  fire. 

Mithra  and  Ahuramazda  alike  are  associated  with  six  spirits 
named  the  Amcsha-zpenta,  who  are  said,  in  the  first  case,  to  be 
personifications  of  the  sun,  moon,  fire,  earth,  water  and  air,  and 
in  the  second,  of  certain  qualities  of  the  supreme  power,  namely, 
law,  power,  goodness,  piety,  health  and  immortality,  abstract  con- 
ceptions which  evidently  pertain  to  a  more  advanced  intellectual 
stage.  The  septarchy  thus  formed  by  Mithra  and  his  Amesha 
appears  to  assign  the  Middle  to  him  and  to  associate  the  sun  with 
the  day,  heaven,  light  and  the  Above,  the  moon  with  the  night  and 
darkness  and  the  Below,  and  the  elements  with  the  Four  Quarters. 
It  is  suggestive  of  four-fold  rule  and  power  to  find,  on  a  bas- 
relief  found  at  the  ancient  holy  city  Pasargada,  the  Persian  king 
Cyrus  represented  with  four  wings  and  a  diadem  with  two  uraeus 
serpents  like  that  of  Egyptian  kings. 
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The  most  ancient  Persian  monarch  is  said  to  have  beea  Haha* 
manis  or  Akhamanis,  who  was  termed  ^*  the  king  of  Anshan." 
Subsequent  kings  bore  the  title  of  Hakhamanisija,  as  for  instance, 
Cyrus  and  Darius  I  (520-486  B.C.)*  At  the  present  day,  the 
title  Charkan  is  that  employed  to  designate  the  Shah,  whereas 
goda  or  khoda  signifies  lord,  master,  prince  or  ruler. 

In  a  bas-relief  published  by  Spamer,  whose  work  of  reference 
will  be  referred  to  again  later  on,  Darius  is  represented  as  stand* 
ing  under  the  image  of  Ahuramazda,  the  supreme  deity,  who,  like 
the  Assyrian  god  Assur,  is  figured  as  a  king  wearing  the  royal 
cap,  and  issuing  from  the  centre  of  a  winged  ring  or  circlet.  In 
Persia  the  god  holds  another  ring  in  his  hand  (fig.  71, 1).  It  seems 
impossible  to  emphasize  more  strongly  or  express  more  clearly  the 
idea  that  Ahuramazda  was  the  lord  of  the  circle  and  of  the  Above, 
the  wings  being  emblematic  of  air  or  heaven  and  of  motion. 

The  signification  of  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  supreme 
power  and  the  adoption  of  fire  by  the  founders  of  the  ancient 
Parsee  religion  as  the  most  appropriate  image  of  their  highest  god, 
become  clear  when  interpreted  as  the  outcome  of  pole-star  worship. 
Resisting  the  temptation  to  prolong  the  study  of  ancient  Persia, 
let  us  now  hasten  to  the  reputed  cradle  of  the  civilization  of  West- 
ern Asia. 

BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

*'  The  Babylonians  were  from  the  first  a  nation  of  star  gazers. 
.  .  .  The  cuneiform  character  which  denotes  a  god  is  the  pict- 
ure of  a  star"  (Sayce  op,  cit,).  ''  The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian- 
name  for  Ursa  Minor  was  Kakkabu  ;  the  Hebrew,  Kokh&bh  ;  and 
the  Euphratean,  Kochab,  which  means,  ^  the  star  j^reseni,*  a  title 
which  reminds  us  of  its  former  supreme  importance  as  the  pole- 
star.  .  .  .  In  various  Babylonian  tablets  we  meet  a  star- 
god  called  Imina-bi  zn  the  seven-fold  one."*  Although  Mr.  Brown 
has  reached  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  identity  of  this  star- 
god,  I  venture  to  maintain  that  the  original  *'  seven-fold  one" 
could  have  been  no  other  than  Ursa  Major  and  that  this  and 
"the  ever-present  star  "  are  identical  with  what  the  Chinese  termed 
**the  Imperial  Ruler  of  Heaven'*  and  the  *' Seven  Regulators." 
The  following  passages  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  suggestive 

1  Researches  into  the  origin  of  the  primitive  constellations  of  the  Greeks,  Phnenl. 
clans  and  Babylonians  (Robert  Brown,  jun.,  F.  S.  A.,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  1, 1899,  p.  357). 
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influence  that  ^^  the  seven-fold  one"  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  the 
ancient  Babylonian  star-gazers. 

^^  The  institution  of  the  sabbath  went  back  to  the  Sumerian  days 
of  Chaldea  —  the  name  itself  is  Babylonian"  (Sayce,  op.  c^^.)* 
'^  The  seventh  month  (=  Sept.-Oct.)  in  Akkadian  is  named  Tul-ku 
=  the  holy  altar.  .  .  .  The  seventh  month  of  Tasritutisri  was 
also  connected  with  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  said  to 
have  been  the  special  work  of  the  ^  King  of  the  Holy  Mound,' 
Sar-tuli-elli,  and  its  erection  placed  in  the  seventh  month  at  the 
autumnal  equinox.  It  was  a  zikkur&tu  with  seven  steps,  a  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  planetary  [  ?  stellar]  symbolism.  This 
style  of  building  is  reduplicated  in  the  oldest  Egyptian  pyramids, 
e.  g.  the  pyramid  of  Sakkarah,  which  had  seven  steps  like  the  Baby- 
lonian towers.  This  circumstance,  one  amongst  many  such,  sup- 
plies a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
civilization  was  mainly  Euphratean  in  origin"  (Robert  Brown, 
op.  cit.). 

The  following  facts  contained  in  Prof.  Moms  Jastrow's  admi- 
rable hand  book  on  the  '^Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  further 
establish  the  pervading  influence  of  the  number  seven.  ^*  The  two 
most  famous  zikkurats  of  seven  stages  were  those  in  Babylon  and 
Borsippa,  opposite  Babylon.  The  latter  bears  the  significant  name 
E-ur-imin-an-ki,  t.  e.,  ^  the  house  of  seven  divisions  of  heaven  and 
earth.'  Two  much  older  towers  than  those  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa 
bear  names  in  which  '  seven '  is  introduced.  One  of  these  is  the 
zikkurat  to  Ningirsu  at  Lagash,  which  Gudea  describes  as  ^ the 
house  of  seven  divisions  of  the  world,'  the  other  the  tower  at  Uruk, 
which  bore  the  name  '  house  of  seven  zones.'  The  reference  in 
both  cases  is,  as  Jensen  has  shown,  to  the  seven  concentric  zones 
into  which  the  earth  was  divided  by  the  Babylonians." 

In  a  standard  German  book  of  reference  (Spamer's  Illustrierte 
Weltgeschichte  I  Theil,  Alterthum,  I  Theil,  s.  371),  I  find  the 
statement  that  the  zikkurat  of  the  temple  I-zidda  at  Borsippa,  was 
called  *'  the  temple  of  the  seven  lights  of  heaven  and  earth,"  which 
seem  to  have  been  symbolized  also  by  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick of  the  Hebrews.  Considering  that  other  sacred  symbols 
which  were  employed  in  Solomon's  temple  are  believed  by  Professor 
Jastrow  to  be  ^^  imitations  of  Babylonian  models,"  it  seems  justifi- 
able to  endeavor  to  trace  to  the  same  source  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  "  seven- branched  candlestick,"  to  which  I  shall  revert  later 
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on.  Prof/  Morrifl  Jastrow  offers  the  suggestion  that  the  name 
*^  seven  directions  of  heaven  and  eai*th"  may  point  to  a  conception 
of  seven  zones  dividing  the  heavens  as  well  as  the  earth,  and  states 
that  the  '*  seven  divisions"  and  "  seven  zones"  are  merely  terms 
equivalent  to  universe.  He  explains  that  the  seven  directions  were 
interpreted  by  the  Babylonian  tlieologians  as  a  reference  to  the 
seven  great  celestial  bodies,  the  sun  and  moon,  Ishtar,  Marduk, 
Ninib,  Nergal  and  Nabu.  To  each  of  these  one  story  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dedicated  and  the  tower  thus  became  a  cosmological 
symbol.  Moreover,  from  Herodotus'  description  of  the  seven  con- 
centric walls  of  Ecbatana,  in  which  each  wall  was  distinguished 
by  a  certain  color,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  same 
colors  —  white,  black,  scarlet,  blue,  orange,  silver  and  gold  —  were 
employed  by  the  Babylonians  for  the  stages  of  their  to  were. 

Professor  Jastrow  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  division  of 
the  earth  into  seven  zones  is  a  **•  conception  that  we  encounter  in 
India  and  Pereia,  and  that  survives  in  the  seven  ^  climates '  into 
which  the  world  was  divided  by  Greek  and  Arabic  geographers.  It 
seems  clear  that  this  interpretation  of  the  number  seven  is  older  than 
the  one  that  identified  each  story  with  one  of  the  planets.  Both  inter- 
pretations have  a  scholastic  aspect,  however,  and  the  very  fact  that 
there  are  two  interpretations  justifies  the  suspicion  that  neither  fur- 
nishes the  real  explanation  why  the  number  seven  was  chosen  .  . 
.  .  .  .  it  is  because  seven  was  popularly  sacred  that  the  world 
was  divided  into  seven  zones  and  that  the  planets  were  fixed  at 
seven,  not  vice  versa"  (p.  620). 

The  preceding  statements  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  among 
Assyriologists  there  is  no  current,  generally-accepted  view  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  "  sacred  seven  **  of  the  Babylonians.  The  following 
details  concerning  the  zikkurat  and  the  sanctuaries  of  Babylon  will 
be  found  to  furnish  evidence  that  their  builders  were  imbued  with 
the  identical  primitive  set  of  ideas  or  seven-fold  division  of  the  cos- 
mos that  is  now  so  familiar  to  the  reader  and  is  traceable  to  the 
observation  of  Polaris  and  Septentriones. 

The  astronomical  association  and  cosmological  symbolism  of  the 
zikkurat  become  more  and  more  evident  when  all  evidence  con- 
cerning it  is  carefully  sifted.  According  to  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Babylonians  the  earth  was  pictured  as  a  huge  mountain.  Khar- 
sag-gal-kurkura  =  the  mountain  of  all  lands,  is  a  designation  for 
the  earth.  E-kur  =  mountain  house,  another  name  for  the  earth, 
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became  one  of  the  names  for  temple  and,  by  extension,  for  the 
sacred  precinct  which  enclosed  the  zikkurat  and  sacred  edifices.  > 

A  plural  formed  of  the  word  E-kur,  =  Ekurrati,  was  used  for 
divinities,  and  this  association  of  the  word  mountain  with  the  name 
for  a  god  is  particularly  interesting  when  it  is  also  remembered 
that  the  cuneiform  chai  acter  for  god  is  a  star  and  that  therefore 
either  a  mountain,  or  a  star,  signified  a  god  in  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  Bel,  the  supreme  star  god  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, whose  name  literally  signifies  merely  ''  lord  or  king/*  and 
under  the  form  Ah-baal  became  current  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
was,  as  Professor  Jastrow  states  (op.  dt.  p.  435) ,  actually  identified 
with  the  polar  star,  and  sometimes  addressed  as  the  ^^  great  moun- 
tain."s 

The  famous  temple,  the  K-kur  of  Babylonian  history,  is  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  Strabo  and  other  pagan  authorities,  as  con- 
sisting of  seven  stories  and  being  surmounted  by  a  sanctuary  which 
was  under  tlie  charge  of  a  virgin  priestess  and  contained  a  couch 
(resting-place)  for  the  god.^  It  is  amply  demonstrated,  more- 
over, that  the  central  zikkurat  was  regarded  as  the  permanent  rest- 
ing and  dwelling  place  of  the  lord  or  god,  par  excellence,  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  significant  that  among  the  names  of  sanctua- 


>  In  Assyria  we  find  one  of  the  oldest  temples  bearing  the  name  E-kharsag-kurkura, 
that  stamps  the  edifice  as  the  reprodactioQ  of  the  '*  mountain  of  all  lands  "  and  there 
are  other  temples  that  likewise  bear  names  in  which  the  idea  of  a  mountain  is  Intro- 

doced The  zikkurator  "mountain-house ''=E-kur  was  at  Nippur,  Sippar,Uruk, 

Ur  and  Larsa,  '*  the  centre  of  a  considerable  group  of  buildings ;  wliile  at  Babylon  .  . 
.  .  .  the  temple  area  of  E-sagila  must  have  presented  the  appearance  of  a  little  dtj 
of  itself,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  wall  which  invariably  enclosed  the 
sacred  quarter."  The  name  B-kur  was  used  at  Nippur,  hy  extension,  to  denote  the 
entire  sacred  precinct  which  contained  the  zikkurat  or  staged  tower,  the  great  court 
where  worshippers  assembled,  shrines  and  other  minor  structures.  The  excavations  at 
Nippur  have  afforded  us,  for  the  first  time,  a  general  view  of  a  sacrod  quarter  in  an 
ancient  Babylonian  city.    The  extent  of  the  quarter  was  considerable.    Dr.  reters* 

estimate  is  eight  acres  for  the  zikkurat  and  surrounding  structures A 

factor  that  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  sacred  precinct  in  the  large  cen- 
tres was  the  circumstance  that  the  political  importance  of  such  centres  as  Nippur, 
Lagash,  Ur,  Babylon  and  Nineveh  led  the  rulers  to  group  around  the  worship  of  the 
chief  deity,  the  cult  of  the  minor  ones  who  constituted  the  family  or  court  of  the  chief 
god."  A  *'  list  of  temples  in  Lagash,  recently  published  by  Scheil,  ....  furnishes 
the  name  of  no  less  than  thirteen  sacred  edifices,  and  we  are  certain  that  as  many  as 
four  or  five  smaller  chapels  surrounded  the  precinct  in  which  stood  the  great  temple 
E-ninnu "  (Jastrow,  op.  cil.  chap.  xxvi). 

*  These  facts  shed  additional  light  and  interest  upon  the  Mt.  Meru  of  India,  where 
the  Brahmans  sought  union  with  their  god  Brahma. 

•  "Diodorus  Siculus  maintains  that  the  E-kur  was  employed  as  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory. The  antiquity  of  Babylonian  astronomy  is  indicated  i)y  the  testimony  of 
Simplicius  and  Porphyrins  who  relate  that  Callisthenes,  the  companion  of  Alexander 
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ties  enumerated  by  Professor  Jastrow  there  occur  such  as  "  the  true 
or  fixed  house/'  the  house  of  the  established  seat,  the  sacred  dwel- 
ling, the  permanent  dwelling,  etc. 

The  Babylonian  ideas  connected  with  the  supreme  god  and  his 
temple  are,  moreover,  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  prayers  to  Marduk, 
from  which  I  extract  the  following  detached  passages :  ^^  Marduk, 
king  of  heaven  and  earth  .  .  .  Look  favorably  upon  the  city, 
O  lord  of  rest  /  .  .  .  May  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth  speak  to 
thee  0  lord  of  rest  /  .  .  .  A  resting-place  for  the  lord  of 
E-sagila  is  thy  house,  K-sagila,  the  house  of  thy  sovereignty,  is 
thy  house " 

The  sanctuary  surmounting  the  zikkurat,  is  also  termed  ^^the 
high  place  par  excellence,  or  the  lofty  house,  tlie  high  edifice, 
the  tower  of  the  great  dwelling,  the  great  palace,  the  house  of 
the  glorious  mountain  [or  god]  the  house  of  him  who  gives  the 
sceptre  of  the  world ;  also  the  house  of  light,  the  house  of  great 
splendor,  the  house  without  rival,  the  gate  of  widespread  splendor, 
the  light  of  Shamash,  the  heart  of  Shamash,  the  life  of  the  world." 

The  idea  that  the  ^^ mountain  house"  or  ^'  high  place"  was  the 
consecrated  centre  where  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  took  place, 
is  apparent  from  the  following  names:  **the  house  of  heavenly 
construction,  the  heavenly  house,  the  house  reaching  to  heaven,  the 
point  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  link  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  heaven  and  earth. 

"Complementing,**  as  Professor  Jastrow  says,"  the  cosmological 
associations  that  have  been  noted  in  connection  with  the  zikkurat," 
we  find  the  inner  room  or  sanctuary  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assy- 
rian temple  named  Papakhu,  from  the  verb  pakhu  =  to  close. 
It  was  also  known  as  the  parakhu,  from  paraku  =  to  shut  off,  to 
lock.  "  Gudea  describes  the  papakhu  as  '  the  dark  chamber.' 
Professor  Jastrow  states  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  a 
cosmical  *  sacred  chamber,'  and  from  his  book  we  learn  that  it  was 
employed  as  an  assembly  room,  or  council  chamber  by  the  priest- 
hood.    It  was  indeed  termed  '  the  assembly  room  '  the  '  place  of 

the  Great  during  hie  campaigns,  brought  back  from  Babylon  and  communicated  to 
Arlstoteles  a  seiiee  of  observations  wlilch  had  been  made  there  for  a  period  of  1,908 
years.  Accordingly,  the  Chaldajans  munt  have  begun  to  make  astronomical  notes 
more  than  2.2(K)  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  stands  indeed  to  reason  that  they 
must  have  made  observations  during  countless  centuries,  since  they  discovered  the 
Saros,  known  as  the  Chaldaenn  period  of  65&IJ  days,  which  served  for  the  predictioti 
of  eclipses  and  were  also  acquainted  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes." 
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fates,'  '  the  court  of  the  world,'  '  the  house  of  oracle,*  also  as  the 
^  sacred  room  where  the  gods  assembled  in  solemn  council '  and 
'  the  chamber  of  fates '  where  the  chief  god  sits  on  New  Year's 
day  and  decides  the  fate  of  mankind  for  the  ensuing  year"  ( Jas- 
trow,  op,  cit,  p.  423). 

The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings  were  the  living  representa- 
tives of  the  chief  god  and  Professor  Jastrow  states  that  '*  it  was  in- 
to the  papakhu  that  the  priests  retired  when  they  desired  to  obtain 
an  oracle  direct  from  the  god It  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  collate  the  statements  ^  that  the  New  Year's  day  was  the 
occasion  of  a  symbolical  marriage  between  a  god  and  goddess,' 
and  that  *  the  New  Year's  festival  came  to  be  the  season  most  ap- 
propriate for  approaching  the  oracular  chamber.' "  It  thus  appears 
that  the  papakhu  was  the  sacred  and  secret  chamber  where  the  an- 
cient kings  and  their  councillors  united  to  confer  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  and  decreed  the  irrevocable  laws  which  decided 
the  fate  of  individuals. 

''  The  '  decision  of  fates '  is,  in  Babylonian  theology,  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  gods.  It  constitutes  the  mainspring  of 
their  power.  To  decide  fates  is  to  control  the  arrangement 
of  the  universe  —  to  establish  order."  The  ''  tablets  of  fate"  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  epics  where  it  is  described  how 
one  god  addressing  another,  ''  gives  him  the  tablets  of  fate,  hangs 
them  on  his  breast  and.  dismisses  him/'  with  the  words :  ^^  thy 
command  be  invincible,  thy  order  authoritative"  (Jastrow,  pp. 
420  and  424).  It  is  evident  that  these  words  were  supposed  to 
convey  the  power  to  establish  order  and  issue  irrevocable  laws. 

The  temple  of  Shamash  ( who,  like  Marduk,  was  evidently  identi- 
cal with  Bel),  situated  in  Babylon,  was  termed  "  the  house  of  the 
universal  judge,"  and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  this  '*god"i 
represented  on  a  stone  tablet  found  at  Sippar,  as  seated  on  a  low 
throne  in  the  sanctuary  or  papakkhu,  of  the  temple  El-bab-bara, 
while  in  front  of  him  on  an  altar  rests  what  Professor  Jastrow 
describes  as  '^  a  wheel  with  radiant  spokes." 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  tablet  which  bears  an  inscription  by  the 

1  Professor  Jastrow  tells  us  that  the  name  Shamash  merely  signifies  vassal  or  servi- 
tor.  I  venture  to  point  out  what  is  doubtlessly  a  fact  familiar  to  Assyrlologists,  that 
the  name  closely  resembles  the  Babylonian.Assyrian  name  Shame  as  heaven,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Snmerian  an,  a  word  of  which  the  most  ancient  cuneiform  signs 
were  four  crossed  lines,  forming  eight  lines  proceeding  from  a  common  centre. 
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king  Nabupaliddin  (879-855  B.  C.)  being  published  in  Spamer's 
standard  work  already  cited,  I  have  been  able  to  note  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  '^  wheel  with  radiant  spokes "  exhibits  four 
pointed  rays,  directed  outwards  and  forming  a  cruciform  figure, 
which,  by  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  Mexican 
Calendar  stone  and  its  four  rays.  Each  of  the  spaces  between 
these  pointed  rays  is  filled  by  a  group  of  wavy  lines  which  appears 
to  simulate  some  fluid  flowing  from  the  centre,  which  is  formed  by 
a  series  of  concentric  circles.  The  quadruplicate  peculiar  partition 
of  the  disk  assumes  special  importance  when  it  is  realized  that« 
in  the  niche  above  the  head  of  Shamash,  a  miniature  production  of 
the  diftk  recurs  between  the  familiar  conventional  images  of  the 
moon  and  a  disk  containing  eight  rays  or  spokes.  According  to  Dr. 
Felix  von  Luschan  (Mitth.  aus  der  vorderasiat.  Abth.  der  Kgl. 
Museen,  Heft  xi,  p.  24),  the  inscription  opens  with  the  invocation 
to  ^^  ilu  Sin,  ilu  Shamash  u  ilu  Ishtar,"  a  fact  of  double  interest, 
because  Ishtar  is  termed  the  "  twin-sister  of  Shamash  "  in  an  Assy- 
rian hymn,  and  because  the  inscription  obviously  identifies  the 
moon  as  the  symbol  of  Sin,  the  four-spoked  wheel  as  that  of 
Shamash  and  the  eight-spoked  wheel  as  that  of  Ishtar.  As  the 
king,  in  his  inscriptions  expressly  states  that  he  has  restored  on 
the  tablet  the  image  of  Shamash  according  to  an  ancient  model, 
for  the  guidance  of  future  artists,  it  is  evident  that  departures 
from  the  original  cult  of  Shamash  had  taken  place  in  his  time  and 
that  he  was  making  an  attempt  to  reestablish  it.  The  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  cult  of  Shamash  may,  indeed,  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  about  B.  C.  1850,  the  king,  Shamsi-ramanu,  bore  the  god*s 
name  as  a  divine  title.  About  B.  C.  1350,  moreover,  a  temple  was 
built  to  Shamash  in  Ashur. 

I  shall  treat,  further  on,  of  the  evidences  showing  that  the  cult  of 
Polaris  gradually  became  a  secret  one  known  to  the  initiated  only, 
wliile  popular  worship  was  directed  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  morning 
and  evening  stars,  etc.  Meanwhile  the  following  passages  from 
Professor  Jastrow*s  hand-book  will  elucidate  the  Babylonian  As- 
syrian cult  of  the  Four  Quarters. 

"  The  zikkurat  was  quadrangular  in  shape.  The  orientation  of 
the  four  corners  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  was  approximate. 
Inasmuch  as  the  rulers  of  Babylon  from  a  very  early  period  call 
themselves  '  king  of  the  four  regions,'  it  has  been  supposed  that 
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the  qnadrangalar  shape  was  chosen  designedly." 

"  The  title  '  king  of  the  four  regions '  was  an  old  one  that  per- 
tained to  the  kings  of  Agade  ....  The  city  of  Arbela,  at 
one  time  the  seat  of  the  cult  of  Ishtar,  was  named  *  the  four-god 
city.' "  This  name  is  particularly  interesting  when  it  is  remembered 
tliat  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  word  for  god  and  mountain  was 
identical  and  thut  this  identity  may  account  for  the  Chinese  em- 
ployment of  the  term  *'  four  mountains,'*  to  express  also  the  four 
provinces  and  their  chiefs.  Professor  Jastrow  informs  us,  in  a  note, 
that  the  name  Arbela  is,  more  precisely,  Arba-ilu,  signifying  '*  city 
of  the  four- fold  divinity  "  or  '*  four-god  "  city  and  invites  compari* 
son  to  the  Palestinian  form  Kiryath-arba,  *'  four-city."  He  sug- 
gests that  this  name  may  perhaps  likewise  signify  a  city  of  four 
gods,  but  adds  that  it  has  commonly  been  explained  as  meaning 
four  roads  or  four  quarters  (op.  cit,  203). 

The  ancient  pagan  authorities  inform  us  that  the  ancient  city 
of  Babylon  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  square,  the 
sides  of  which  were  oriented  to  the  cardinal  points.  A  massive 
wall  enclosed  the  entire  city  and  the  river  Euphrates  divided  it 
into  halves,  united  by  a  bridge,  each  half  being  again  subdivided 
by  the  main  street  leading  to  the  bridge.  A  series  of  streets  ran 
parallel  to  the  river  through  the  city  and  were  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  others,  the  result  being  that  625  blocks  or  squares  of 
.building  were  thus  formed. 

There  is  positive  evidence  that  the  capital  city  of  Lagash  or 
Shir-pur-la  was  divided  into  four  sections,  the  separate  names  of 
which  were  Girsu,  Uru-alaga,  Nin&  and  Gish-Galla  or  Erim,  the 
reading  of  the  latter  name  being  doubtful.  The  circumstance  that 
each  of  these  quarters  had  its  "divinity"  and  was  ruled  by  its  earthly 
representative,  explains  the  term  "  four-god  city  "  or  "  four  city  " 
found  associated  with  other  capitals  of  Babylonia. 

The  existence  of  a  central  ruler  who  exercised  supreme  author- 
ity over  the  four  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  by  extension  over  the 
"four  provinces"  is  amply  proven  by  the  title  of  the  Babylonian 
kings,  I.  e.,  the  '*  king  of  the  four  regions."  An  interesting  oracle, 
addressed  to  king  Esar-Haddon  is  found  to  contain  the  statement 
that  "  Ashur  has  given  him  the  four  ends  of  the  earth"  (Jastrow, 
op.  cit.  845) . 

Evidence  that  while  the  capital  and  entire  state  consisted  of 
four  quarters,  the  whole  was  also  divided  theoretically  and  practi- 
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cally  into  halves,  is  furnished  by  the  significant  fact  that,  from 
remote  antiquity,  the  rulers  of  Babylonia  also  bore  the  title  of  "  lord 
of  Akkad  and  Sumer"  =  North  and  South,  this  term  being,  like 
that  of  ''  Four  Regions,"  a  general  designation  for  the  whole  of 
Babylonia  and  the  first  being  obviously  analogous  to  the  Egyptian 
royal  title  :  *'  King  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt." 

I  can  but  briefly  indicate  here  some  facts  which  prove  that  this 
ancient  Babylonian  centre  of  civilization  underwent  precisely  the 
same  evolution  as  that  I  have  traced  in  America  and  India. 

Assyriologists  agree  in  stating  that,  at  the  beginning  of  Babylon- 
ian history,  about  4,000  B.  C,  Akkad  and  Sumer,  or  North  and 
South  Babylonia,  already  existed  and  were  inhabited  by  two  dis- 
tinct races  of  people :  the  non-Semitic  Sumerians  and  the  Semitic 
Akkadians  or  later  Babylonians.  In  later  times  we  find  the  region 
embraced  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  inhabited  by  descendants 
of  both  races  and  forming  the  Babylonian  empire  in  the  south,  the 
Assyrian  empire  to  the  northeast,  while  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Mesopotamia,  was  the  seat  of  various  empires  that  were  alter- 
nately the  rivals  and  subjects  of  either  Babylonia  or  Assyria 
(Jastrow,  op.  cit,  26). 

Three  distinct  and  rival  cults  are  indeed  found  associated  with 
these  three  centres  of  government,  and  when  examined  by  the  light 
of  our  knowledge  of  a  parallel  process  of  evolution  elsewhere,  their 
origin  can  be  traced  back  to  elementary  pole-star  heaven  and  earth 
worship,  and  what  is  termed  the  establishment  of  the  districts  of 
Anu,  Bel  and  Ea.  That  at  one  period  these  separate  cults  peace- 
fully existed  alongside  of  each  other  is  indicated  by  the  joint  wor- 
ship of  pairs  and  triads  of  divinities  who  were  personifications  of 
central  powers,  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  regions.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  this  statement  1  shall  briefly  cite  some  references  to 
such  divinities  from  Professor  Jastrow's  hand-book,  taking  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  in  the  famous  Babylonian 
version  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  contained  in  the  fragment 
known  as  the  ''  Creation  epic  "  which  begins  thus  : 

"There  was  a  time  where  Above,  the  heaven,  was  not  named. 
Below,  the  earth,  bore  no  name.  Apsu  was  there  from  the  first,  the 
source  of  both  (/.  e.,  heaven  and  earth).  And  raging  Tiamat, the 
mother  of  both  (i.  ^.,  heaven  and  earth)."  Apsu  and  Tiamat  are 
synonymous  and  are  personifications  of  the  watery  deep  or  abyss. 
*' Apsu  represents  the  male  and  Tiamat  the  female  principle  of  the 
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primaeval  universe  ....  the  embrace  of  Apsu  and  Tiamat 
became  a  symbol  of  '  sexual '  union." 

Tiamat  was  popularly  pictured  as  a  huge  serpent-like  monster, 
a  fact  of  utmost  interest  when  connected  with  the  name  Nakkash, 
I,  e.,  crooked  serpent,  bestowed  upon  the  constellation  Draconis 
which  contained  the  pole-star  of  2170  B.  C.  Abstaining  from 
comment  I  merely  establish  here  the  interesting  point  that  in  an- 
cient Babylonia  the  serpent  is  found  distinctly  associated  with 
Polaris  as  well  as  with  the  dual  creative  principle.  The  divine 
pairs  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  and  Anshar  and  Kishar  were  then 
created.  By  an  arbitrary  division  of  his  name  into  An  and  shar, 
the  deity  becomes  the  '*  one  that  embraces  all  that  is  above." 
The  element  An  is  the  same  that  we  have  in  Anu  and  is  the  ideo- 
graphic form  for  "high"  and  "  heaven."  Ki  is  the  ideographic 
form  for  earth  and  the  natural  consort  to  an  all-embracing  upper 
power  is  a  power  that  "  embraces  all  that  is  below." 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  ascertain  that  on  another  tablet  by  the 
side  of  these  personifications  of  heaven  and  earth  are  enumerated 
a  series  of  names  which  certainly  appear  to  be  merely  variations 
on  the  names  or  titles  of  the  divine  pairs.  Lakhumu  and  Lakhamu 
occur  on  the  list,  and  Anshar  and  Kishar  recur  as  Anshar-gal, 
"great  totality  of  what  is  on  high,"  and  Kishar-gal,  "  great  total- 
ity of  what  is  below."  Then  there  are  En- shar  and  Nin-shar, 
"lord  and  mistress"  and  a  "  Father  -  Mother  of  Anu,"  titles 
which  furnish  an  interesting  comparison  with  the  list  printed  on 
page  42  of  this  investigation. 

Pagan  authorities,  cited  by  Professor  J  as  trow,  relate  that  the  first 
result  of  the  union  of  Apsu  and  Tiamat  was  the  production  of 
"strange  monsters,  human  beings  with  wings,  beings  with  two 
heads,  male  and  female,  hybrid  formations,  half  man,  half  animal, 
with  horns  of  rams  and  horses'  hoofs,  bulls  with  human  faces,  dogs 
with  four-fold  bodies  ending  in  fish  tails."  Seen  in  the  light  of 
the  present  investigation  these  accounts  and  the  sculptured  images 
of  such  monstrosities,  many  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  very  simple  and  nat- 
ural manner.  It  is  obvious  that,  once  the  Babylonian  theologians 
had  definitely  adopted  the  theory  and  creed  that  the  universe  had 
been  created  by  the  union  of  the  Above  and  Below,  Male  and  Fe- 
male principle,  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  Upper  and  Lower  Firmament, 
the  production  of  allegorical  images  pereonifying  or  symbolizing  this 
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union  would  inevitably  follow  in  course  of  time.  The  somewhat 
naive  but  expressive  combination  of  the  form  of  a  quadruped  or 
Berpent  with  that  of  a  bird,  and  the  adoption  of  winged  bulls,  lions 
and  serpents,  would  have  seemed  a  most  appropriate  rendering  of 
the  current  idea  of  the  dual,  creative  power,  which  might  also  be 
conveyed  by  two  heads,  or  two  horns.  From  Professor  Jastrow's 
description  of  the  case  of  a  single  monster,  with  four  bodies  and  with 
attributes  of  the  elements  earth  and  water,  we  learn  that  not  only 
the  union  of  heaven  and  eartli  but  also  of  earth  and  water  was  at 
times  the  task  imposed  upon  the  native  artists  by  the  fancy  and 
imagination  of  minds  dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  the  creative 
first  cause.  Postponing  further  discussion  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  symbolism  of  the  Middle,  Above  and  Below  and  Four 
Quarters  or  the  *^  seven  directions  of  Heaven  and  Earth/'  I  shall 
now  direct  attention  to  the  most  famous  triad  of  Babylonian  cos- 
mology which  figures  at  the  end  of  the  Creation  epic.  It  consisted 
of  Anu,  £a  and  BeP  and  obviously  personified  the  Above  and 
Below  and  the  link  or  central  meeting  place  of  these,  the  earth 
named  Esharra,  "  the  house  of  fertility  "  or  E-kur  "the  mountain 
house."  We  learn  from  Professor  Jastrow's  handbook  that  where- 
as Bel  =  the  polar  star  (the  secret  god)  ami  Xibir  z=  the  planet 
Jupiter  (the  later  popular  personification  of  Bel)  were  associated 
with  the  North,  Ea  was  identified  with  the  South  (p.  485). 
Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  Anu  was  identified  with  the  North,  Bel 
with  the  equator  and  Ea  with  the  South  (p.  460),  a  fact  to  which  I 
shall  again  recur  iu  treating  of  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  state, 
which  corresponded  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  universe,  the 
Above,  Middle  and  Below. 

The  following  detached  statements  concerning  Babylonian  di- 
vinities drawn  from  Professor  Jastrow's  handbook,  show  with  what 
activity  the  fundamental  set  of  ideas  was  developed  by  the  native 
theologians  and  philosophers.  Bel-arduk  became  the  chief  god 
of  Babylon,  the  title  ''Belu-rabu"  i.e.,  *' great  lord,"  becoming 
identified  with  Marduk.  As  such  he  is  termed  ''the  king  of 
heaven  and  earth  "  and  the  "  lord  of  the  four  regions."  His  dwell- 
ing was  on  the  sacred  **  mountain-house,"  the  zikkurat,  and  is  rep. 
resented  '*  with  a  crown  with  higli  horns,  a  symbol  of  dual  rulership. 

>  A  striking  corroboration  of  the  view  that  China  derived  it8  civilization  from  Aeia 
Minor  is  afforded  by  the  resemblance  between  the  Assyrian  Anu  and  the  Chinese 
Shang.  both  signifying  Heaven,  and  the  Assyrian  Ea  and  Chinese  Lea,  both  applied 
to  ••  the  Below." 
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As  the  supreme  ruler,  life  and  death  are  in  his  hands  and  he  guides 
the  decrees  of  the  deities  of  the  Above  and  Below."  "  The  first 
part  of  the  name  Marduk  is  also  used  to  designate  the  ^  young  bul* 
lock,'  and  it  is  possible  that  the  god  was  pictured  in  this  way." 
It  sliould  be  remembered  here,  however,  that  on  page  89  Professor 
Jastrow  tells  us  how  Nanuar  =  the  one  who  furnishes  light  =  the 
moon,  was  invoked  as  "  the  powerful  bull  of  Anu,"  i.  e.,  heaven. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in  Canaan,  Astarte, 
the  goddess  of  night,  was  also  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  cow, 
and  that  in  Phoenicia  she  was  sometimes  figured  with  horns,  sym- 
bolizing the  moon.  In  Assyria,  four  horns,  denoting  four-fold 
rulership,  usually  encircle  the  high  conical  cap  of  sovereignty, 
which  also  crowns  the  human  heads  of  the  winged  bulls.  It  may 
be  permissible  to  point  out  here  what  an  appropriate  and  expressive 
embodiment  of  symbolism  the  winged  bull  appears  to  be ;  the  form 
of  the  quadruped,  combined  with  wings,  clearly  symbolizes  a  union 
of  the  Above  and  Below ;  the  control  over  both  being  expressed 
by  the  human  head  which  completes  the  allegorical  figure.  The 
high  cap,  with  which  the  head  was  crowned,  exhibits  the  form  of  a 
mound,  and  combined  or  partly  encircled  by  two  or  sometimes 
four  horns,  obviously  symbolizes  dual  or  quadruple  rulership.  It 
thus  appears  evident  that  the  winged  bull  of  Assyria  expressed, 
almost  as  clearly  as  the  seven-staged  towers  of  Babylon,  the 
^^  seven  directions  of  heaven  and  earth,"  and  was  as  appropriate 
an  allegorical  image  of  Assur  the  god,  as  of  Assur  the  state,  and 
of  the  royal  power  which  conferred  upon  the  supreme  lords  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  the  titles :  *'  lord  of  the  holy  mound,  "  "  lord 
of  Akkad  and  Sumer,"  and  '*lord  of  the  four  regions." 

The  idea  that  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  actually  embodied 
seven-fold  power,  or  ruled  the  *' seven  divisions,"  is  further  con- 
veyed by  curious  groups  of  seven  symbols,  accompanied  by  the 
numeral  seven,  expressed  by  seven  dots,  which  occur  above  their 
portraits  on  tablets  which  will  be  described  further  on.  Whilst 
analyzing  the  royal  titles  and  insignia  represented  on  the  stelae  of 
Assyrian  kings,  I  shall  likewise  show  how  these  complete  the 
foregoing  evidence  and  indicate  that  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the 
seven-fold  division  was  applied  not  only  to  the  Cosmos,  but  to 
the  territory  of  the  State,  to  its  social  organization,  to  its  calendar; 
nnd  that  the  seven-storied  zikkurat,  the  winged  bulls,  etc.,  andin- 
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deed,  the  seven- branched  candlestick,  were  apparently  designed  as 
expressive  of  the  general  seven-fold  scheme  of  organization. 

Let  ns  now  examine  some  data  which  shed  light  upon  the  varioas 
and  curious  phases  of  evolution  undergone  by  the  growing  and  di- 
verging cults  of  Heaven  and  Earth  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
Goiug  back  to  the  dawn  of  astronomy  in  Babylonia  let  us  note 
some  facts  which  show  that,  as  elsewhere,  in  remotest  antiquity  the 
periodical  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  the  Pleiades  produced 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  primitive  star-gazers.  These  phenom- 
ena marked  natural  divisions  of  the  year  and  the  constellation  ap- 
peared to  belong  alternately  to  the  visible  or  upper  world  and  to 
the  invisible  or  lower  region.  A  recognition  that  the  Pleaid  was  the 
constellation  at  that  remote  period  when  Taurus  led  the  year,  may 
be  established  by  the  common  Euphratean  name  by  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  designated  :  Kakkab-mnl=  the  constellation  or  star. 
The  Akkadian  and  Assyrian  names  which  had  probably  also  orig- 
inally designated  Polaris  signified  that  it  and  the  Hyades  were 
the  foundation  stars  or  constellations.  In  the  Ptolemy  star  charts, 
the  Pleiades  are  designated  by  the  name  Ki  mah  (see  Robert 
Brown,  op,  cit.  p.  57).  While  it  appears  that  whereas  the  Pleia- 
des long  exerted  its  influence  and,  with  Polaris  and  the  circum- 
polar  constellations,  regulated  and  marked  the  primitive  year,  its 
cult  was  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  morning  and  evening 
stars  and  of  the  sun  and  moon  which  became  the  emblems  of  the 
rapidly  developing  divergent  cults  of  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
heavens,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  the  Above  and  Below. ^ 

»An  analytical  atudy  of  the  Babylonian  and  Aaeyrian  divinitli'H  enumerated  in  Pro 
feasor  Jastrow's  hand-book  enables  us  to  detect  Home  of  the  natural  aseociations  of 
ideas  that  influenced  the  formation  of  one  artillclal  theological  uyntem  after  an- 
other, all  springing  from  a  single  root. 

The  fundamental  realization  of  tlie  antithesis  of  light  and  darkness  giving  rise  to 
the  division  of  the  universe  Into  two  distinct  parts,  tlie  conception  of  an  eternal  an- 
tagonlsm  l)etween  both  followed  and  led  to  the  stage  of  thought  set  forth  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Brown  who  tells  us  {op.  cit.)  that  '•  tl«e  original  twins  were  the  Sun  and  Moon  "  and 
that  an  archaic  ct)smogonlc  legend  attached  to  tlie  third  montii  of  Kas  (twins)  is  that 
of  two  liostile  i)rethren  and  the  building  of  the  first  city.  The  great  twin-brethren 
who  join  togetlier  to  build  the  city  are  the  Sun  an<l  Moon,  ongageii  In  preserving  cos- 
mic order  yet  also  constantly  antiigonistlc  to  each  other  and  who  constantly  chase  each 
other,  one  being  u«)  wlien  tl»e  other  is  down.  Mr.  Brown  also  relates  tlie  myth  of  an- 
tagonlstlr  hatraps  Namaros  an<I  Tarsondas  and  states  that,  In  the  twin  stars,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  named  by  the  Euphrateans  the  great  Twins  =  Mastiibbagal  gal,  the  Sun 
and  Moon  were  reduplicated.  The  Kuphratean  abbreviation  Is  mas  =  twin  or  mas- 
mas,  and  Pollux  is  ecjuated  with  the  fourth  antediluvian  king  Ammenon,  a  nance  de- 
rived from  Akkadian:  umun  =  olfsprlng,  an  =  Iieaven  i.  ^.  the  Sun,  "the  son  or 
offspring  of  heaven." 
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In  connection  with  the  cult  of  the  Pleiades  I  draw  attention  to 
R.  G.  Haliburton's  interesting  investigations  on  this  particular 
subject,  and  to  his  publication  in  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 
1895,  on  "  Dwarf  sundvals  and  traditions  as  to  pigmy  races," 
which  contains  the  following  statements  :  '*  We  find  that  the  At- 
las dwarfs  and  the  Nanos  predict  the  future  by  watching  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  '  Seven  Stars '  in  a  bowl.  The  famous  cup  of  Nestor, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  divining  cup,  had  two  groups  of  Pleiades 
on  its  handle '*  On  examining  the  archaic  designs  en- 
graved in  the  centre  of  the  fine  collection  of  Phoenician  and 
Assyrian  bronze  bowls,  which  were  found  in  the  S.  £.  Palace,  Nim- 
roud,  and  are  exhibited  at  the  British  Museum,  I  recently  ascer- 
tained that  they  appear  to  be  mostly  variations  on  the  theme  of  the 
centre  and  four  or  seven -fold  division,  some  exhibiting  a  marked 
quadruplicate  division,  others  a  seven-pointed  star  surrounded  by 
seven  smaller  stars.  In  one  case  a  face  is  repeated  four  times,  in 
opposite  positions,  on  the  central  design  which  is  surrounded  by 
four  large  and  four  lesser  conventionally  drawn  mountains.  The 
head-dress  with  lappets  which  encloses  each  face  recalls  the  famil- 
iar Egyptian  form,  and  on  two  bowls  images  of  scarabs  are  en- 
graved. On  one  of  these  the  beetle  is  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  its 
four  legs,  two  of  which  turn  upwards  and  two  downwards,  suggest 
the  form  of  a  swastika. 

The  peculiarities  of  these  designs  and  the  knowledge  that  star- 
worship  prevailed  in  Assyria  and  Phoenicia  suggest  the  inference 
that  the  Nimroud  Palace  bowls  were  employed  for  the  observation 
of  the  positions  of  certain  stars  which  marked  the  seasons  and  reg- 
ulated the  calendar,  by  means  of  which  the  priest-kings  controlled 
the  working  of  the  system  of  state.  Doubtlessly  the  constellations 
originally  and  principally  observed  besides  Polaris  were  the  three 
great  "  seven-fold  ones,"  i,  e.  the  Ui*sa  Major  which  marked  the 
Four  Quarters ;  the  Pleiades  which  pertained  to  the  Above  and  Be- 
low and  marked  the  division  of  the  year  into  halves,  and  Orion 
which  also  may  well  have  appeared  to  be  a  composite  image  of 
the  sacred,  equal  Four,  and  the  central  triad  composed  of  the 
Alx)ve,  Middle  and  Below. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Euphrntean  and  other  myths 
the  antagonism  between  sun  and  moon,  etc.,  coincides  with  traditions 
of  actual  warfare  between  their  earthly  representatives  and  that  it 
is  the  record  of  a  combat  between  the  followers  of  light  and  of 
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darkness  that  seems  to  have  been  thus  preserved.  The  Babylonian 
Creation  epic  teaches  us  that,  in  remotest  antiquity,  the  associa- 
tion of  light  and  life  with  the  male,  and  darkness  and  death  with 
•the  female  principle  had  become  current.  A  mighty  war  takes 
place  between  the  female  serpent  Tiamat,  associated  with  evil, 
and  the.  male  god  Marduk,  the  champion  of  the  gods  of  the  upper 
realm,  which  ends  in  her  overthrow.  It  was  then  that  Marduk 
*^  established  the  districts  or  cities  of  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea, "  identified 
with  the  North,  Middle  and  South.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
mythical  establishment  of  three  cities  exactly  coincides  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  recent  investigators  as  to  the  existence 
during  centuries,  of  three  rival  states,  t.  e.  Babylonia  in  the  south 
and  Assyria  in  the  northeast,  who,  during  centuries,  were  in  con- 
tinual warfare  with  each  other  and  with  a  third  disintegrated  power 
inhabiting  the  northwest  which  was  alternately  rival  or  vassal. 
This  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  facts  enumerated  in  Professor 
Jastrow's  handbook,  chapter  ii,  are  precisely  wliat  would  naturally 
develop  from  the  formation  and  adoption  of  three  distinct  cults  and 
their  ultimate  separate  establishment  in  as  many  centres  of  govern- 
ment. The  following  data  will  suffice  to  reveal  some  of  the  curious 
results  obtained  by  the  logical  working  out  of  certain  associations 
of  ideas  and  these  results  are  the  more  interesting  and  intelligible 
because  they  are  analogous  to  those  I  have  traced  elsewhere. 

One  point  deserves  special  note :  directly  opposite  views,  not 
only  as  to  tiie  relative  supremacy  of  the  Middle,  Above  and  Below, 
but  also  as  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  the  upper  and  lower 
worlds,  seem  to  have  been  held  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places;  and  this  particular  division  of  opinion  appears  to  have 
given  rise  to  endless  dissension,  strife  and  warfare,  to  the  separa- 
tion of  sectarians  from  the  main  state  and  the  foundation  of  num- 
berless minor  centres  of  government  on  the  old  plan,  but  with 
fresh  forms  of  cult  embodying  a  new  artificial  combination  of 
ideas. 

The  shifting  of  supremacy  from  one  ''god''  to  another  explains 
moreover  the  transference  of  the  title  "  Bel*'  =z  Lord,  or  Chief  of 
Gods,  from  the  i)ersonification  of  one  region  to  another.  "  In 
remotest  antiquity  we  find  Kn-lil  designated  as  the  '  lord  of  the 
lower  world  '  and  bearing  the  title  Bel.  En-lil  represents  the 
unification  of  the  various  forces  whose  seat  or  sphere  of  action  is 
among  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  globe,  both  on  the  surface  and 
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beneath,  for  the  term  '  lower  world '  is  here  used  in  contrast  to 
the  upper  or  heavenly  world.  .  .  As  '  lord  of  the  lower  world/ 
En-lil  is  contrasted  to  a  god,  Anu,  who  presides  over  heavenly 
bodies.  The  age  of  Sargon  (3800  B.  C),  in  whose  inscriptions 
£n-lil  already  occurs,  is  one  of  considerable  culture  and  there 
can,  therefore,  be  no  objection  against  the  assumption  that  at  this 
early  period  a  theological  system  should  have  been  evolved  which 
gave  rise  to  beliefs  in  great  powers  whose  dominion  embraces  the 
'upper'  and  'lower'  worlds"  (Jastrow,  op,  cit.  pp.  52-55). 

A  consort,  Nin-lil,  a  "mistress  of  the  lower  world,"  was  assigned 
to  En-lil  and  was  known  also  as  Belit,  the  feminine  form  of  Bel, 
I.  6.  the  lady  par  excellence.  She  too  had  her  temple  at  Nippur, 
the  age  of  which  goes  back,  at  least,  to  the  first  dynasty  of  Ur. 
She  was  also  known  as  Nin-khar-sag,  the  "  lady  of  the  high  or 
great  mountain,"  as  the  "mother  of  the  gods."  The  assignment 
by  Sargon,  of  the  northern  gates  of  his  palace  to  Bel,  who  lays 
foundations,  and  Belit,  who  brings  fertility,  affords  evidence  that 
the  goddess  was  the  feminine  form  of  Polaris.  In  Assyria,  Belit 
appears,  either  as  the  wife  of  Bel,  as  the  consort  of  Ashur,  as 
the  consort  of  Ea,  or  simply  as  a  designation  for  Ishtar,"  i,  e. 
"  the  goddess,"  the  "  mistress  of  countries,  or  of  mountains,"  in 
which  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ideographs  for 
country  and  mountain  are  identical  in  Assyrian. 

If  the  attributes  of  the  goddesses  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyr- 
ian pantheon  be  carefully  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  associate 
the  female  principle  with  fertility,  abundance  and  with  water, 
the  source  of  plant  life.  Two  divergent  views  appear  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  artificial  formation  of  pereonifications  of  the  female 
principle  in  nature.  According  to  one  the  goddess  is  termed  the 
"lady  of  the  deep,  the  mistress  of  the  place  where  the  fish  dwell" 
(Sarpanitam-erua)  and  in  other  cases  is  linked  to  the  lower  firma- 
ment to  subterraneous  regions,  to  darkness,  death,  destructiveness 
and  hence  to  evil,  thus  representing  the  complement  to  the  male 
pereonification  of  the  upper  realm  of  daylight  and  the  preservative 
and  beneficent  life-giving  principles.  The  other  tendency,  which 
almost  appears  as  a  k*eaction  or  protest  against  the  previous  view, 
led  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  an  ideal  goddess  of  the  nocturnal 
heaven,  who  was  "  bountiful,  offspring- producing,  silvery  bright" 
and  was  in  one  instance  addressed  as  •'  the  lady  of  shining  waters," 
of  "  purification  "  and  of  "  incantations."     In  the  period  of  Ham- 
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murabi,  devotion  went  so  far  as  to  cause  the  goddess  Gula,  termed 
the  "  bride  of  the  earth,"  to  be  invoked  as  the  *'  creator  of  man- 
kind," the  *'  great  physician  "  and  "  life-giver  "  and  "  the  one  who 
leads  the  dead  to  a  new  life  "  (Jastrow,  op.  cit,  p.  175). 

As  an  interesting  outcome  of  an  adjustment  of  both  trains  of 
thought  stands  Ishtar-Belit  =  the  lady  par  excellence  and  conse- 
quently, the  feminine  personification  of  Polaris,  the  supreme  god- 
dess whom  Tiglath-pileser  termed  "  the  first  among  the  gods." 
She  is  the  mild  and  gracious  mother  of  creation,  '*  loves  the  king 
and  his  priesthood,"  but  is  also  the  mighty  commanding  goddess 
of  war  who  clothes  herself  in  fiery  flame,  appears  as  a  violent  de- 
stroyer and  sends  down  streams  of  fire  upon  her  enemies.  "  The 
distinguishing  position  of  both  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Ishtar 
is  her  independent  position.  Though  at  times  brought  into  close 
contact  with  Ashur  she  is  not  regarded  as  the  mere  consort  to  any 
god  —  no  mere  reflection  of  a  male  deity,  but  ruling  in  her  own 
right  on  a  perfect  par  with  the  great  gods  of  the  pantheon.  She 
is  coequal  in  rank  and  splendor  with  Ashur.  Her  name  becomes 
synonymous  for  goddess  as  Marduk  becomes  the  synonym  for 
god.  The  female  deities,  both  foreign  and  native,  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  so  many  forms  of  Ishtar." 

A  curious  fact  connected  with  Ishtar,  which  proves  that  she  had 
developed  from  an  original  divinity,  conceived  as  dual  or  bi-sexual, 
is  that  among  Semites  Ishtar  appears  both  as  a  male  and  female 
deity.  This  seems  to  show  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  thought  Ishtar 
was  also  a  centralization  of  attributes,  a  fact  which  undoubtedly 
explains  the  supreme  position  accorded  to  this  divinity  at  one  time 
as  the  feminine  form  of  Polaris.  The  most  striking  illustration 
of  this  supremacy  is  furnished  by  the  famous  l)as-relief  figured  by 
Layard  ("  Ninive  and  its  remains  i,  238),  which  represents  Ishtar, 
the  mother-goddess,  the  female  form  of  Assur,  as  seated  on  a 
throne  which  is  borne  on  the  back  of  a  lion  in  the  procession  formed 
by  the  seven  chief  divinities  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  six  of 
whom  are  figured  as  bearded  men  standing  on  different  animals. 
On  the  fine  stela  of  Esarhaddon,  discovered  by  Dr.  von  Luschan 
at  Sendschirii,  the  gcxldess,  accompanied  in  this  case  by  three 
standing  gods,  is  likewise  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  hold- 
ing a  large  ring  or  circle  in  her  left  hand. 

The  fact  that  the  ^*  All-mother,  the  female  creator  of  mankind," 
is  represented  as  the  only  occupant  of  the  throne,  reveals  a  distinct 
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phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  Babylonian  state  religion,  which 
curiously  concurs  with  the  supremacy  of  female  sovereignty  at 
Babylon,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  power  under  Semiramis.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  was  at  this  time,  when  the  queen 
represented  the  goddess,  that  the  cult  of  the  female  principle  of 
nature  reached  its  highest  development. 

At  Nippur  the  clay  images  chiefly  represent  Bel  and  Belit  either 
separately  or  in  combination,  but  figurines  of  Ishtar  have  also  been 
found,  in  some  cases  representing  her  as  nursing  a  child  (Jastrow, 
op.  cit.  p.  674).  It  is  probable  that  the  symbols  of  duality  con- 
nected with  Ishtar  had  some  reference  to  the  mystic  unity  and 
duality  of  the  mother  and  unborn  child,  and  suggested  the  instal- 
lation of  the  goddess  as  the  most  appropriate  person ification  of 
creative  and  life-giving  central  power.  ^ 

It  is  as  interesting  to  follow  the  complex  train  of  thought  which 
created  an  Ishtar  as  it  is  to  realize  that  curious  fact  that,  contrary 
to  views  held  elsewhere,  it  was  the  male  principle  that  was  at  one 
time  most  distinctly  associated  with  earth  in  Baby  Ionia- Assyria, 
while  femininity  was  linked  to  the  nocturnal  heaven.  It  is  prob- 
able that  priesthood  encouraged  the  popular  adoption  of  Bel,  the 
masculine  Polaris,  as  an  earth,  sun  and  morning-star  god,  while 
his  consort  Belit  became  a  heaven,  moon  and  evening-star  goddess. 
Doubtlessly  at  an  early  period  the  cult  of  Polaris  and  the  registra- 
tion of  circumpolar  rotation  was  guarded  in  secrecy  by  the  astrono- 
mer-priests. Tempting  as  it  is  to  linger  among  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  the  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian  pantheon  and  to  follow  the  spread 
of  their  influence,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  pointing  out  the  change  of 

1 "  There  are  reasons  for  believing,  however,  that  Sarpanltum,  the  offspring-produc- 
ing goddess  once  enjoyed  considerable  Importance  of  her  own ;  that,  prior  to  the  rise 
of  Marduk  to  his  supreme  position,  a  goddess  was  worshipped  in  Babylon,  one  of 
whose  special  functions  it  was  to  protect  the  progeny  while  still  in  the  mother's 
womb.  A  late  king  of  Babylon,  the  g^eat  Nebuchadnezzar,  appeals  to  this  attribute 
of  the  goddess.    To  her  was  also  attributed  the  possession  of  knowledge  concealed 

from  men A   late  ruler  of   Babylon,  ShamashShumu-kln,  calls  her 

"the  queen  of  the  gods"  and  declares  himself  to  have  been  nominated  by  her  to 
lord  It  over  men"  (Jastrow,  op.  cit.  p.  122). 

The  following  extracts  from  Assyrian  prayers  addressed  to  Ishtar  further  define 
her  position  at  one  time:  "The  producer,  queen  of  heaven,  the  glorious  lady.  To 
the  one  who  dwells  in  E-babbara  ....  To  the  queen  of  the  gods  to  whom  has 
been  entrusted  the  commands  of  the  great  gods.  To  the  lady  of  Nineveh  ...  To 
the  daughter  of  Sin,  the  twin-sister  of  Sftamash,  ruling  over  all  kingdoms.  Who 
Issues  decrees,  the  goddess  of  the  universe  .  .  .  Besides  thee  there  is  no  guiding 
deity    .    .    ." 
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government  that  accompanied  the  development  and  establishment 
of  various  divergent  cults. 

Indications  that,  as  in  China  at  the  present  day,  a  combined 
heaven  and  earth  cult  was  practised  in  Babylonia- Assyria  by  male 
and  female  representatives  of  heaven  and  earth,  are  furnished  by 
various  detached  pieces  of  information  gleaned  from  Professor 
Jastrow's  work.  The  priest-king  was  the  ''child"  of  Bel,  and  his 
living  representative.  As  such  he  bore  the  divine  titles  of  supreme 
lord,  ruled  the  four  regions  of  the  earth,  and  became  the  represen- 
tative of  earth.  Pagan  authorities  state  that  a  virgin  priestess 
officiated  at  times  in  the  sanctuary  of  Bel  and  that  there  were  three 
classes  of  priestesses  devoted  to  the  cult  of  Ishtar.  They  were 
called  "  the  sacred  ones  "  and  carried  out  a  mysterious  ritual  which 
had,  however,  originated  *•  from  naive  conceptions  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  fertility." 

The  use  of  sacred  water  and  of  fermented  intoxicating  wine 
entered  into  the  cult  of  the  life-giving  principle  and  Babylonia  ulti- 
mately becomes  associated  with  "  Mystery"  and  "  the  golden  cup 
full  of  abominations"  (Revelations  xvii).  Large  terra  cotta 
vases  or  jars  have  been  found  at  Nippur  and  elsewhere,  standing 
in  front  of  the  altar,  and  *'  the  depth  at  which  they  were  found  is 
an  indication  of  the  antiquity  and  stability  of  the  forms  of  worship 
in  Babylonian  temples.  It  may  be  proper  to  recall  that,  in  the 
Solomonic  temple  likewise,  there  were  a  series  of  .jars  that  stood 
near  the  great  altar  in  the  court  (Jastrow,  p.  653).  One  of  the 
oldest  sacred  basins  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  Babylonian  temple  "has 
a  frieze  of  female  figures  in  it,  holding  in  their  outstretched  hands 
flagons  from  which  they  pour  water, "  a  fact  which  establishes  the 
ritualistic  association  of  female  priestesses  with  water. 

The  later  association  of  Ishtar  with  the  moon  and  with  the 
evening  star,  ''the  leader  of  the  heavenly  procession  of  stars,"  nat- 
urally exerted  an  influence  over  the  ceremonial  rites  performed  by 
the  high  priestess  or  queen,  the  living  image  of  the  goddess. 
'*  Mythological  associations  appear  to  have  played  apart  in  identi- 
fying the  planet  Venus  with  the  goddess  ...  A  widely  spread 
nature  myth,  symbolizing  the  change  of  seasons,  represents  Ishtar 
the  personification  of  fertility,  the  great  mother  of  all  that  mani- 
fests life,  as  proceeding  to  the  region  of  darkness  and  remaining 
there  for  some  time.  The  disappearance  of  the  planet  Venus  at 
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certain  seasons  ....  [and  re-appearance]  ....  suggested  the 
identification  of  this  planet  with  Ishtar."  The  foregoing  affords 
an  explanation  why  Ishtar  should  have  become  identified  with 
the  west  and  also  naturally  suggests  the  probability  that  the  cult 
of  Ishtar  gradually  imposed  upon  its  priestesses  and  its  votaries 
of  the  female  sex,  the  ceremonial  obsen^ance  of  periods  of  retire- 
ment and  seclusion,  coinciding  with  the  disappearance  of  the  moon 
and  evening  star. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  accounts  preserved  of  the  Phoe- 
nician or  Canaanite  religion  reveals  that  it  consisted  of  an  ideal- 
istic development  of  the  Ishtar  cult  of  Assyria.  The  fact  that, 
ultimately,  in  Phoenicia,  the  cult  of  the  female  Astarte  almost  su- 
perseded that  of  the  male  Baal  and  that  their  joint  cult,  introduced 
into  Palestine,  seriously  rivalled  the  monotheism  of  the  Israelites, 
furnishes  another  indication  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  the 
same  marked  divergence  of  cults  which  we  have  seen  to  result 
from  a  common  basis  in  ancient  America.  In  studying  the  Phoe- 
nician conception  of  Astarte  as  recorded  by  various  authors,  one 
is  struck  by  its  comparative  refinement  and  ideality  although,  as  in 
ancient  America,  the  cult  of  the  female  principle  of  nature  was  also 
accompanied  by  secret  licentious  ceremonials. 

In  the  Astarte  cult  of  Phoenicia  we  have  precisely  what  might  be 
expected  to  have  been  evolved  by  the  descendants  of  an  ancient 
race  of  star-watchers  who,  powerfully  impressed  by  the  antithesis 
of  light  and  darkness  and  having  become  a  nation  of  traders  and 
seafarers,  naturally  adopted  the  nocturnal  heaven  and  guiding 
stars  as  their  chief  object  of  worship.  It  does  not  seem  improb- 
able that  it  was  to  the  less  degrading  association  of  the  female 
principle  with  the  nocturnal  heaven^  that  woman  owed,  in  lapse  of 
time,  the  higher  position  she  was  accorded  in  the  countries  directly 
influenced  by  the  Phoenician  civilization,  and  notably  in  Greece 
and  Rome. 

1  Atf  an  llluBtratioii  of  the  ideas  connected  with  Astarte  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
flsh  and  doves,  inhabitants  of  the  sea  and  air,  became  her  sacred  emblems.  The 
horns  which  she  is  sometimes  represented  as  wearing  seem  to  be  not  only  sym- 
bolical of  the  moon,  but  also  to  be  a  remnant  of  a  more  ancient  form  of  symbolism 
which  associated  the  goddess  with  the  cow.  It  is  stated  that,  in  Canaan,  Astarte  was 
represented  under  the  form  of  a  cow  and  it  will  be  shown  that,  in  the  Egyptian 
zodiac  Polaris  and  Ursa  Major  were  represented  under  the  form  of  a  bull  or  cow  or 
its  thigh.  The  eye  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  ship  was  also  a  symbol  of  the  goddess, 
an  interesting  fact  considering  that  the  eye  expresses  a  star  among  other  primitive 
people. 
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In  Pho3nicia,  Astarte-Ishtar  became  the  goddess  of  love  and 
marriage.  In  Babylonia- Assyria  the  high-priestess,  the  living 
representative  of  the  goddess,  who,  like  the  planet-goddess,  peri- 
odically retired  into  darkness  and  seclusion  and  led  a  shadowy 
existence,  appears  to  have  originally  shared  equal  honors  with  the 
"  lord  of  earth"  and  to  have  delivered  oracular  utterances  in  sub- 
terraneous chambers.  Throughout  Babylonia,  New  Year's  Day, 
which  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  was  the 
occasion  of  ''  the  marriage  of  the  god  and  the  goddess  "  par  ex- 
cellence, a  rite  which  symbolized  the  "  meeting  of  Heaven  and 
Earth."  Circumstantial  evidence  seems  to  prove,  moreover,  that, 
as  in  Peru,  the  annual  consecrated  union  of  the  male  and  female 
personification  of  heaven  and  earth  was  followed  by  the  marriage 
of  young  persons  throughout  the  land,  a  custom  which  furnishes 
another  indication  of  the  original  existence  of  an  annual  mating 
season  for  the  human  race.  As  it  was  at  this  period  also  that  the 
priesthood  approached  the  papakhu,  the  inner  sanctuary,  also 
termed  the  "  assembly-room,"  *'  chamber  of  the  oracle  "  and  "  of 
fates,"  and  transmitted  to  the  people  the  irrevocable  decrees  of 
Marduk,  it  seems  as  though  these  ancient  rulers  practised  a  similar 
"abundance  of  lying  and  deceit  for  the  advantage  of  the  governed" 
as  that  advocated  by  Plato  in  his  Republic;'  exerted  a  stern  con- 
trol over  the  alliances  formed  and  the  number  of  marriages  cele- 
brated and  endeavored  to  make  these,  as  far  as  possible,  sacred. 
The  mere  record  that  the  Assyrian  king  Ashurbanipal  claims  to 
be  the  offspring  of  a  pair  of  divinities  personifying  heaven  and 
earth,  appears  to  show  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  sacred  di- 
vine union  of  the  high  priest  and  priestess,  i.  e.  of  divine  birth. 
It  is  interesting  to  collate  a  few  disconnected  facts  which  appear 
to  illustrate  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  institution  of 
two  cults  ruled  by  separate  representatives. 

Sin-Gashid,  of  the  dynasty  of  Uruk,  mentions  a  temple  built 
for  the  god  and  his  consort,  as  "  the  seat  of  their  joy."  At  Baby- 
lon, the  ''mother  of  great  gods"  dwelt  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Uunple  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  known  as  Esagila, 
*'  the  lofty  honse."  When  the  city  of  Babylon  extended  as  far  as 
to  include  Borsippa,  the  temple  known  as  Ezida,  ''the  true  house," 
was  built  for  Marduk  z=  Bel.  At  Lagash  the  temple  of  the  ''good 
lady  "  and  mother  stood  in  one  quarter  known  as  the  "  brilliant 

»  Book  V,  Chaps,  viii-x. 
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town  "  while  the  temple  of  her  consort  stood  in  the  other  of  the 
two  most  ancient  quarters  of  the  town.  The  above  facts  acquire 
double  significance  when  collated  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
palace  of  Semiramis,  the  great  queen  of  Babylon,  was  built  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite  to  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  king.  A  bridge  united  these  royal  residences  which  were 
otherwise  separated  by  the  river. 

Under  Semiramis,  Babylonia  was  a  nation  under  a  single  female 
ruler  and  this  usurpation  of  power  by  a  woman,  accompanied  as 
it  was  by  the  predominance  of  the  originally  naive  cult  which  had 
unconsciously  fostered  and  ministered  to  perversion  and  depravity, 
preceded  the  decadence,  disintegration  and  ultimate  downfall  of 
the  empire.  Many  centuries  previous,  the  instalment  of  a  female 
sovereign  preceded  the  ruin  of  another  empire  in  what  we  may 
assume  to  have  been  precisely  the  same  way. 

Professor  Sayce  informs  us  that,  *'  about  3800  B.  C,  in  north- 
em  Babylonia  and  in  the  city  of  Agade  or  Akkad,  arose  the  empire 
of  Sargani-sarali=  Sargon,  and  that  Sargon's  son,  Naram-Sin, 
succeeded  him  in  3750  B.  C.  and  continued  the  conquests  of  his 

grandfather Naram-Sin's  son  was  Bingam-sar-ali. 

A  queen,  EUat-gula,  seems  to  have  sat  upon  the  throne  not  much 
later,  and  with  her  the  dynasty  may  have  come  to  an  end.  At  any 
rate  the  empire  of  Akkad  is  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  left  behind 
it  a  profound  impression  in  western  Asia,  whose  art  and  culture 
became  Babylonian"  (aj^.cit.). 

The  process  of  disintegration,  which  caused  the  Babylonian  empire 
to  crumble  away,  was  doubtlessly  hastened  by  its  division  into  four 
regions,  each  of  which  in  latter  times  possessed  its  capital  and 
became  the  centre  of  various  independent  forms  of  rival  cults. 
During  many  centuries  Babylonia  was  closely  associated  with  the 
cult  of  Marduk-Bel,  the  "  lord  of  rest ;"  while  Shamash,  another 
form  of  the  central  supreme  lord,  was  the  deity  of  Larsa  and  Sip- 
par. 

At  one  time  Ur  became  the  headquarters  for  the  cult  of  the  moon- 
god  Sin  or  Nannar.  As,  according  to  Babylonian  notions,  the  sun 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  heavens  and  plays  an  insignificant 
part  in  the  calendrical  system  in  comparison  with  the  moon,  sun- 
worship  proper  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  Babylonia.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  seem  as  though  when  the  "  primitive  sun"  =i 
Polaris  became  the  hidden,  secret  god  of  the  priest-astronomers, 
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who  determined  the  seasons  by  Ursa  Major,  the  populace  was 
taught  to  regard  Bel  as  the  personification  of  the  diurnal  sun  and 
of  the  herald  of  day,  the  morning  star. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  how,  as  the  empire  spread,  new  cities 
were  founded  on  the  plan  of  the  metropolis,  that  each  of  these 
must  tlierefore  have  been,  in  turn,  governed  by  a  pair  of  minor 
rulers,  and  had  its  own  minor  zikkurat,  we  can  understand  the 
various  indications  that  exist  showing  how  the  ancient  sacred  cap- 
ital of  the  state  became  the  place  of  reunion  for  the  minor  *^  gods," 
who  assembled  tliere  annually  in  the  main  sanctuary,  and  the  fact 
that  each  minor  chief  necessarily  required  his  dwelling  place  and 
tribal  council-chamber,  would  account  for  the  ^'  references  to  zik- 
kurats  ...  or  special  sanctuaries  of  some  kind,  which  were 
erected  within  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  main  capital  .  .  .  ." 
(Jastrow,  p.  637). 

When  it  is  realized  that  each  zikkurat  was  an  artificial  ^^  moun- 
tain "  the  description  of  Babylon  in  Revelations  xviii  becomes 
clearly  intelligible  and  is  seen  to  apply  to  the  seven-fold  organizap- 
tion  of  the  ancient  empire  which  had  become  the  centre  of  the 
debasing  earth -worsliip  ultimately  identified  with  a  female  goddess. 
'^  And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city  which  reign- 
etli  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  ....  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a 
scarlet  colored  beast  .  .  .  having  seven  heads  .  .  .  The  seven 
heads  are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth  .... 
and  there  are  seven  kings*'     .... 

Future  investigation  will  doubtlessly  furnish  us  with  exact  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  original  relation  of  the  governors  of  the  '*four 
regions  "  to  the  central  ruler  and  of  the  '*  seven  divisions  "  of  the 
state  to  each  other.  It  would  be  desirable  to  establish  whether 
each  territorial  division  and  tribe  bore  the  name  of  its  tribal  ances- 
tor and  whether  these  names  agree  with  those  of  the  seven  chief 
"  gods"  of  the  pantheon,  each  of  whom  is  associated  with  a  celes- 
tial body,  a  day  of  the  seven-day  period  and,  as  shown  in  the  bas- 
relief  already  cited,  with  a  different  animal.  1  am  strongly  tempted 
to  see  in  the  latter  traces  of  tribal  totems  and  to  connect  the  days 
of  the  week  with  the  seven  divisions  of  the  population  and  some 
established  form  of  rotation,  employed  for  the  government  of  the 
state,  analogous  to  that  I  have  found  out  in  Ancient  Mexico. 
With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  calendar  by  certain  oflicials, 
the  following  facts  are  important :  Professor  Sayce  tells  us  that, 
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^*'  in  Assyria,  the  high-|)riest  was  the  equal  of  the  king  and  the  king 
himself  was  a  priest  and  the  adopted  child  of  Bel."  Under  him  were 
a  number  of  grades  of  officials  and  officers.  The  land  was  divided 
into  provinces  whose  '*  governors  were  selected  from  the  highest 
aristocracy  and  who  alone  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  with  the  king 
the  office  of  limmu  or  eponymous  archon  after  whom  the  year  was 
named."  This  office,  which  finds  \ia  analogy  in  China  and  Central 
America,  is  more  clearly  explained  in  the  following  passage :  '*The 
Assyrians  were  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  history  and  had  in- 
vented a  system  of  reckoning  time  by  means  of  certain  officers  called 
limmi,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  year  "  (Sayce,  op,  cit,  p.  255). 
Venturing  to  make  a  general  statement,  as  a  suggestion  for 
future  investigation,  I  should  say  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
institution  of  two  cults  which  were  bound  to  grow  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, was  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire  under  the  degrading 
growth  of  perversion  and  depravity,  linked  to  the  cult  of  earth  and 
night  and  bi-sexuality,  and  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire  with  a 
cult  in  which  the  ideas  of  light  and  darkness,  night  and  day  prepon- 
derated over  those  of  sex.  It  may  possibly  have  been  as  a  reaction 
and  protest  against  the  prevailing  rites  of  Babylonia  that  influenced 
the  Assyrians  in  their  adoption  of  two  male  rulers,  the  high-priest 
and  the  king.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  showing 
that  possibly,  in  order  to  evade  the  ceremonial  obligations  of  their 
position  as  the  representative  of  the  principle  of  fertility,  several 
'*  goddesses  "  or  female  rulers  of  Babylonia  transferred  their  seat 
of  government,  or  placed  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands 
of  a  king.  Thus  Hammurabi  tells  us  that  he  has  restored  the 
temple  of  the  "lady"  or  "great  lady"  of  Hallabi,  a  town  near 
Sippar  and  that  she  had  conferred  upon  him  supreme  authority  over 
the  Babylonian  states,  then  engaged  in  fighting  with  each  otlier. 
It  is  obvious  that,  as  soon  as  concealment  and  mystery  increasingly 
surrounded  the  cult  of  the  female  principle,  and  warfare  became 
habitual,  the  power  and  role  of  the  female  ruler  must  have  become 
more  and  more  "shadowy"  and  finally  dwindled  to  the  utterance 
of  sacred  oracles  in  dark  concealed  places  of  retirement  and  safety. 
Ultimately  the  cult  of  Ishtar  appears  to  have  become  absolutely 
secret  and  hidden  and  shrouded  in  mystery  and  darkness.  Its  priest- 
esses became  the  most  famous  oracle-givers  of  Assyria  who  impart- 
ed "divine  knowledge  concealed  from  men. "  In  the  eighth  century 
B.  C,  Arbela  became  the  centre  of  the  cult  of  Ishtar  and  "developed 
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a  special  school  of  theology  marked  by  the  attempt  to  accord  a  su« 
perior  position  to  the  goddess.  In  a  series  of  eight  oracles  addressed 
to  Esarhaddon  six  are  given  forth  by  women'*  (Jastrow,  p.  342). 
Inevitable  as  was  the  disintegration  of  the  original  state  and  re- 
ligion, continual  effoi-ts  appear  to  have  been  made  even  in  Baby- 
lonia itself,  to  check  the  growth  of  a  debasing  ritual  and  the  constant 
increase  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  which  were  installed  as  the 
rulers  of  each  new  town  that  was  founded  on  the  plan  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Professor  Jastrow  tells  us  that  ''  whenever  the  kings  in 
their  inscriptions  mention  the  regular  sacrifices,  it  is  in  almost  all 
cases  with  reference  to  their  re- institution  of  an  old  custom  that 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect  (owing  to  the  political  dis- 
turbances which  always  affected  the  temples)  and  not  as  an  inno- 
vation "  .  .  .  {op.  cit.  p.  667).  The  tablet  of  Sippara,  on 
which  the  image  of  Shamash  is  restored  by  the  king  on  an  ancient 
model,  has  already  been  described  and  on  it  appears  the  four-spoked 
wheel,  the  expressive  symbol  of  a  "  primitive  Sun.'*  The  prime- 
val conception  of  a  single,  stable,  changeless  and  central  celestial 
power  was  evidently  adhered  to  in  ancient  Babylonia  by  a  small 
but  faithful  minority,  and  the  constant  growth  of  debasing  prac- 
tices and  the  manufacture  of  symbolical  images  to  which  rever- 
ence was  paid  and  which  were  ultimately  worshipped,  awakened 
its  constant  disapproval  and  abhorrence.  At  a  remote  period  we 
find  the  adherents  to  a  stern  monotheism  establishing  the  Babylonian 
province  of 

CANAAN. 

The  following  account  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  translated  from 
Spamer's  work  (p.  297)  already  cited,  will  be  found  instructive: 

'^Originally  there  was  no  difference  between  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews  and  that  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  lord  =  Baal  of 
Moab  was  named  Kamosh,  that  of  the  Hebrews  Yah  we.  Yahwe 
was  the  national  god,  above  all  the  god  of  battle Al- 
tars made  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone  were  erected  for  bim  on 
mountains,  hills  or  under  green  trees  ;  next  to  the  altar  stood 
either  a  stone  column  (Masseba)  or  a  sacred  tree  (Ashera).  In 
the  temple  the  image  of  Yahwe  represented  him  in  human  form  or, 
as  in  Dan  or  Bethel,  in  that  of  a  bull.  Next  to  Yahwe  were  other 
gods:  first,  Baal,  the  supreme  lord  of  the  world,  who  had  a 
special  temple  in  Jerusalem ;  secondly,  Astarte,  to  whom  Solomon 
built  an  altar  near  Jerusalem. 
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^^  Solomou  had  also  built  altars  to  Kamosh,  the  god  of  the  Mo- 
abites,  to  Milkom,  the  god  of  the  Ammonites  and  in  his  temple 
other  gods  beside  Yahwe  were  worshipped  ;  amongst  them  a  demi- 
god and  a  serpent  of  brass  (Neshushtan)  which  was  abolished  later 
on  by  Hiskia.  All  of  these  gods,  who  were  also  worshipped  by 
the  neighbors  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  became  secondary  to  the 
tribal  god  to  whom  Israel  owed  its  greatness. 

^^  Yahwe  becomes  the  firat  and  mightiest,  and  is  identified  with 
El,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Semites,  whose  individuality  is  vague. 
On  the  other  hand  '  the  Baal/  the  principal  god  of  all  neiglibor- 
ing  people,  especially  of  the  Phoenicians,  possesses  a  marked  in- 
dividuality which  excludes  his  identification  with  other  gods.  He 
is  worshipped  in  separate  centres  of  cult  and  becomes  the  rival 
of  Yahwe.  .  .  .'*  The  rivalry  and  the  stniggle  for  religious  and 
political  supremacy  between  the  priests,  prophets  and  followers  of 
Yahwe,  the  god  of  heaven,  and  Baal,  the  lord  of  earth,  culminated 
in  about  B.  0.  837,  when  the  temple  of  the  latter  was  destroyed 
and  his  priesthood  killed. 

"  It  was  not  until  about  750  B.  C,  however,  that  the  national  god 
Yahwe  became  the  acknowledged  sole  god  of  the  universe  next  to 
whom  all  other  gods  were  as  mere  phantoms  ....  A  remark- 
able transformation  took  place  about  this  time  in  the  conception 
of  a  divinity  and  of  morality ;  the  moral  precepts  of  religion  were 
developed  and  clearly  formulated  and  the  ten  commandments  pro- 
mulgated. As  time  progressed  the  voices  of  prophets  and  priest- 
hood became  more  and  more  loud  in  condemnation  of  the  use  of 
idols  and  symbols  of  divinity.  Hosea  especially  denounced  the 
cult  of  Yahwe  under  the  form  of  a  bull ;  Jeremias  went  so  far  as 
to  disapprove  of  the  holy  ark  itself  which  stood  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

'*  Later  on,  when,  about  B.  C.  621,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind  had  taken  place  and  the  book  of 
the  law,  the  Sepher  Hathora,  was  discovered  by  the  high  priest  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  during  its  restoration,  the  Hebrew  reli- 
gion was  reformed,  reorganized  and  reestablished  on  lines  which 
favored  the  development  of  more  refined  and  elevated  religious 
teachings.  All  idols  and  symbols  were  abolished.  Naught  could 
destroy,  however,  the  deeply  rooted  idea  that  it  was  in  Jerusalem 
alone,  or  Mount  Sion,  that  Yahwe  was  to  be  worshipped.     This 
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was  the  chosen  site  to  which  offerings  and  tithes  were  to  be  carried. 
As  the  chosen  people  of  Yahwe,  Israel  was  also  to  be  a  holy  na- 
tion which  was  to  distinguish  itself  by  its  superior  religion  and 
morality  and,  in  oixler  to  do  so,  was  to  keep  itself  rigidly  apart  and 
aloof  from  other  people. 

^^  Thus  this  little  nation  cultivated  and  perfected  the  religious 
capabilities  of  the  human  race  and  laid  the  foundation  for  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Islam." 

Jerusalem,  the  ancient  capital,  occupied  almost  the  centre  of  Ca- 
naan and  was  founded  on  Mount  Zion,  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
district.  From  time  immemorial  Jerusalem  has  indeed  contained  a 
spot  reputed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  world  and  a  sacred  stone  is 
also  venerated  there  to  this  day  and  is  now  associated,  in  a  curious 
way,  with  the  biblical  account  of  Jacob's  dream  of  a  ladder  reach- 
ing from  earth  to  heaven. 

It  was  obviously  as  a  result  of  their  deeply  ingrained  ideal  of 
central  power  that  the  Israelites  who  migrated  from  Ur,  the  seat 
of  moon -worship,  and  wandered  into  Palestine,  engaged  in  a  long 
struggle  which  ended  in  their  successful  capture,  in  1050  B.  C,  of 
Jerusalem,  the  sacred  city,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  land.  The 
importance  of  this  conquest  to  the  Israelites  can  only  be  rightly  es- 
timated when  it  is  realized  that,  during  countless  centuries,  this  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  Semitic  race  had  adhered  to  the  cult  of  the  central, 
changeless,  ever-present  and  light-giving  guiding  star,  and  grad- 
ually developed  the  higher  conception  of  an  invisible,  omnipotent 
and  omniscient  God.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  other  branches  of 
their  race  gradually  developed  separate  cults  of  the  dual  principles 
of  nature,  they  had  remained  faithful  to  the  primeval  recognition 
of  a  single  pole-star  and,  rising  to  a  loftier  conception,  constituted 
themselves  the  champions  of  a  pure  monotheism,  disconnected  from 
the  cult  of  heaven  and  earth  or  sun  and  moon  which,  associated 
with  dual  reproductive  principles,  justly  became  the  horror  and 
abomination  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact 
that,  about  908  B.  C,  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Aliab  and  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Tyre,  set  up  the  cult  of  the  dual  principles  of  na- 
ture in  Israel  and,  destroying  the  priests  and  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
built  a  temple  to  Baal  and  Astarte  and  appointed  450  priests  and 
500  prophets  to  the  respective  service  of  these  divinities.  This  his- 
torical incident  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  united  cult  of 
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the  Above  and  Below  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of  the  Centre 
which  had  already  developed  into  a  definite  and  pure  monotheism.  ^ 

ASSYRIA. 

A  study  of  the  Assyrian  symbols  of  royalty,  which  I  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  at  the  British  Museum,  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  Assyria,  during  many  centuries,  a  perfect 
equilibrium  was  maintained  throughout  the  state  which,  by  a  strict 
cooi'dination  of  all  its  parts,  represented  a  harmonious  entity. 

An  observation  I  have  made,  which  may  be  worth  noting,  is  that 
Assyria  seems  to  occupy,  in  relation  to  Babylonia,  somewhat  the 
same  position  as  Peru  to  the  more  ancient  and  greater  centres  of 
culture  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In  the  latter  the  original 
gi'ound-plan  of  the  archaic  civilization  seems  to  be  lost  and  hidden 
under  the  ruin  and  devastation  caused  by  the  growth  of  diverging 
cults.  In  Peru  and  Assyria  alike  we  seem  to  have  examples  of 
organizations  starting  afresh  on  the  old  plan  or  reversions  to  the 
primitive  type  of  civil  and  religious  government  in  which  simplicity, 
order,  balance  and  harmony  were  again  restored  and  maintained. 
If  I  may  venture  to  hazard  a  general  observation  about  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Western  Asia  I  should  say  that,  whereas  the  pri- 
meval centre  of  primitive  pole-star  worship  in  Babylonia  had,  in 
course  of  time,  brought  forth  as  its  highest  development  the  mono- 
theism of  the  Israelites,  and  as  its  lowest  the  cults  of  Islitar  and 


1  "That  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  traditions  [of  the  Creation]  spring  from  a  com- 
mon source  is  so  cTldcnt  as  to  require  no  further  proof.  The  agreements  are  too 
close  to  be  accidental.  At  the  same  time  the  variations  in  detail  point  to  an  inde- 
pendent elaboration  of  the  traditionn  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  and  Babylonians 

It  is  in  Babylonia  that  the  thought  would  naturally  arise  of  making 

the  world  begin  with  the  close  of  the  storms  and  rains  in  the  spring.  The  Terahltes 
must,  therefore,  have  brought  those  cosmological  traditions  with  them  upon  migrat- 
ing  from  the  Euphrates  Valley  to  the  Jordan  district  .  .  .  The  intercourse,  politl. 
cal  and  commercial,  between  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  was  uninterrupted  .... 
The  so-called  Babylonian  exile  brought  Hebrews  and  Babylonians  once  more  side 
by  side  ....  A  direct  borrowing  [of  traditions]  from  the  Babylonians  has  not 
taken  place  and  while  the  Babylonian  records  are  in  all  probability  much  older  than 
the  Hebrew,  the  latter  again  contain  elements,  as  Gunkel  has  shown,  of  a  more  prim- 
itive character  than  the  Babylonian  production.  This  relationship  can  only  satis- 
factorlly  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  Hebrews  possessed  the  traditions 
upon  which  Genesis  narrative  rests,  long  before  the  Babylonian  exile,  when  the 
story  appears,  indeed,  to  have  received  its  final  and  present  shape  ....  Tahwe 
is  assigned  the  rOlc  of  Bel-Marduk,  the  division  of  the  work  of  creation  into  six  days 

is  definitely  made  and  Home  further  modifications  introduced »»   (Jastrow, . 

op.  cit,  pp.  iSa-IBS). 
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Bel,  it  also  appears  to  have  given  birth  to  a  reproduction  of  its 
former  self,  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  in  which  the  most  ancient  form 
of  culture  was  preserved  intact,  and  in  time  spread  its  influence 
not  only  to  other  nations  but  also  back  to  Babylonia  itself. 

As  in  Peru,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  who  had  before  them  the  results  of  an  opposite  course 
pursued  at  Babylonia,  to  discountenance  the  manufacture  of  sym- 
bolical images  and  the  est^iblishment  of  minor  centres  of  govern- 
ment, the  leading  motive  being  to  maintain  the  ideal  of  an  absolute 
centralization  of  temporal  and  spiritual  government  and  power. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  leading  Assyriologists  that  Assyria  was  a 
colony  founded  by  Semitic  Babylonians  and  this  conclusion  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  view  I  have  advanced,  namely,  that,  as  Babylonia 
degenerated  and  abandoned  the  primeval  ideas  which  nourished 
the  germ  of  monotheism,  those  who  adhered  to  this  ideal  after  pro- 
longed struggles  separated  themselves  from  their  ancient  mother, 
and  founded  new  colonies,  the  administration  and  religion  of  which 
they  established  according  to  their  wider  experience  and  more  ad- 
vanced intellectual  and  moral  development.  A  characteristic  of 
Assyria  seems  to  have  been  the  institution  of  two  male  rulers,  the 
high-priest  and  the  king  and  the  cult  of  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
heaven,  of  day  and  night.  As  these  features  are  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  Babylonian  male  and  female  rulers  and  the  cult  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  the  reproductive  principles,  it  would  seem  as  though  they 
had  developed  themselves  from  a  prolonged  cult  of  heaven  alone 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Babylonia,  or  that  they  were  the 
result  of  a  reform  led  about  by  the  abuses  to  which  the  Babylonian 
cult  had  led.  A  curious  development  worth  mentioning,  even  out 
of  its  chronological  order,  was  when  the  Assyrian  king  Esarhad- 
don  placed  his  two  sons  as  single  rulers  upon  the  thrones  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria.  It  is  known  that  these  two  brothers  ruled  in 
peace  during  twenty  years  and  that  then  a  great  rebellion  against 
the  Assyrian  rule  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  and  de- 
struction of  Babylonia  and  the  death  of  its  king,  whose  half-brother, 
the  Assyrian  ruler  Asurbanipal,  thus  became  the  sole  ruler  of  Assy- 
ria and  Babylonia. 

Professor  Jastrow  tells  us  that,  ''as  compared  with  Babylonia, 

■  Assyria  was  poor  in  the  number  of  her  temples The 

Assyrian  rulers  were  much  more  concerned  in  rearing  grand  edi- 
fices for  themselves.  While  the  gods  were  not  neglected  in 
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Assyria,  one  hears  much  more  of  the  magnificent  palaces  erected 
by  the  kings  than  of  temples  and  shrines." 

The  above  data  suffice  to  show  that  the  tendency  of  the  As- 
syrian monarchs  was  to  indulge  in  self-glorification  and  to  forget 
what  some  of  his  subjects  never  could :  that  his  position  had  orig- 
inally been  that  of  an  earthly  representative  only  of  a  higher  cen- 
tral, celestial  power.  As  among  some  branches  of  the  Semitic 
race,  the  conception  of  a  divinity  became  more  and  more  elevated 
until  it  reached  the  ideal  of  the  Yah  we,  '*the  only  true  god  who 
was  jealous  of  other  gods  and  could  brook  none  beside  him."  To 
these  uncompromising  adherents  of  pure  monotheism  the  royal 
titles  of  the  Assyrian  kings  who  styled  themselves  Ihe  rulers  of  the 
centre,  of  the  four  quai-tere  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heavens,  must 
indeed  have  appeared  as  a  sacrilege. 

The  existence  of  such  opposite  views  clearly  explains  the  ulti- 
mate outbreak  of  hatred  and  war  between  monotheistic  Israel  and 
Juda  and  the  ancient  empires  of  Western  Asia  which  shared, 
with  them,  a  remote  but  common  origin. 

Returning  to  Assyria  we  find  that  this  empire  also,  as  it  extend- 
ed its  four-fold  capital  Assur  into  four  provinces  and  developed 
the  cult  of  the  high  central  power  and  the  Heaven  and  Earth, 
gradually  prepared  in  turn  its  own  downfall  by  an  inevitable 
process  of  disintegration.  In  time  two  great  capitals  grew  up, 
situated  to  the  northeast  and  northwest  of  the  ancient  metrop- 
olis of  Assur,  the  original  seat  of  the  ^^  kings  of  the  four  regions.  " 
These  capitals  were  Ninive,  divided  into  four  cities,  and  Arbela, 
also  a  **  four-city."  The  fact  that  the  latter  capital  was  the  seat 
of  Ishtar  worship,  further  proves  that,  at  one  time,  a  definite  sep- 
aration of  cults  had  also  supervened  in  Assyria  and  that  Assur 
and  Ninive  may  at  one  time  have  been  respectively  centres  of 
Polaris  and  sun  worship.  It  is  well  known  that  when  about  B.  C. 
606  the  great  Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed,  it  had  four  royal 
residences:  Ninive,  D6r-Sarrukin ,  Kalash  and  Assur,  which  were 
then  burnt  and  levelled  to  the  ground,  never  to  be  rebuilt. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  emblems  of  *'  divine  royalty**  exhibited 
on  the  famous  portrait  stelce  of  Assyrian  kings  preserved  at  the 
British  Museum  which  strikingly  confirm  the  view  I  advanced  that 
the  four-spoked  wheel  of  Shamash  on  the  Sippara  tablet  was  the 
ancient  restored  image  of  the  ''  primitive  sun  "  Polaris  and  of  cir- 
cumpolar  rotation. 
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The  Assyrian  kings  on  the  British  Museum  stelae  are  represent- 
ed as  wearing  the  cross,  between  the  signs  for  the  moon  and  planet 
Venus,  that  occurs  on  the  Sippara  tablet.  The  four-spoked  wheel 
thus  explains  itself  as  a  ' '  wheel-cross  "  and  is  found  to  have  been 
employed  in  Assyria  alternately  with  the  plain  cross;  for  the 
portrait  statue  of  Asumasirpal  (about  B.  C.  880)  represents  the 
king  wearing  a  chain  about  his  neck  from  which  hangs  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Ishtar  and  moon  emblems,  and  next  to  a  symbol  repre- 
senting the  lightning  bolt  of  Ramman.  In  the  background,  next 
to  the  king's  head,  five  emblems  are  sculptured,  three  of  which  are 
identical  with  those  hanging  from  the  chain,  t.  e.  the  eight-rayed 
^'  sun  "  of  Ishtar,  the  moon  Sin  and  the  lightning  bolt  of  Ramman. 
The  fifth  emblem  consists  of  the  royal  conical  cap  with  four  horns 
and  is  represented  separately  to  the  right  while  the  other  four 
symbols  form  a  compact  group. 

In  the  text  Assur,  Ramman,  Sin,  Shamash  and  Ishtar  are  in- 
voked. As  the  symbols  of  Ishtar  and  Sin  can  be  identified  by 
the  Sippara  tablet,  and  the  winged  disk  unquestionably  pertains 
to  Assur  and  the  lightning  bolt  to  Ramman,  we  find  that  the  cap, 
simulating  the  central  "  holy  mound  '*  with  four  horns,  must  be  the 
symbol  of  the  remaining  god  Shamash.  This  inference  appears  to 
be  corroborated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  seventh  month  was 
sacred  to  Shamash  and  that  it  was  in  this  month  that  the  lord  of 
the  holy  mound  built  the  seven-staged  tower  of  Babylon.  These 
facts  authorize  us  to  formulate  the  conclusion  that  the  four-spoked 
wheel  of  the  Sippara  tablet,  the  cross  hanging  to  the  king's  chain 
and  the  four- horned  cap  which,  like  the  *'  square  altar  with  four 
horns,"  simulated  the  ''  holy  mound,"  were  alike  symbols  of  Sha- 
mash, the  ''  primitive  Sun.  " 

On  his  portrait-stela  king  Sliamsi-Ranimanu  the  younger  (B.  C. 
825-812),  the  grandson  of  Asurnasirpal,  wears  tiie  cross  only, 
hanging  from  his  neck-chain  and  in  the  text  invokes,  according  to 
Dr.  von  Luschan,  only  Nindar,  who  has  been  proven  to  be  Shamash 
under  another  name  or  title.  Nindar  is  identified  in  Professor  Jas- 
trow*s  hand-book  with  Ninsia,  "a  god  of  considerable  importance, 
imported  perhaps  from  some  ancient  site  of  Lagash  "...  who 
*' disappeared  from  the  later  pantheon."  .  .  .  {op.  cit.  pp.  90  and 
91 ) .  It  is  interestinj^  to  find  that  the  king,  who  like  his  ancient  pred- 
ecessor the  Patesi  or  religions  chief  Shamsi-Ramman  (B.  C.  1850) 
bears  the  name  of  the  god  Shamash,  wears  as  his  only  ornament 
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the  cross  which  so  obviously  expresses  the  royal  title,  *'  lord  of 
the  four  regions. " 

From  Professor  Jastrow  (p.  107),  we  learn  that  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  early  rulers  of  Babylon,  at  the  beginning  or  the  close 
of  their  dedicatory  inscriptions,  to  parade  a  list  of  the  divinities 
associated  with  the  districts  that  they  controlled.  Gudea,  for  in* 
stance,  enumerates  eighteen  deities,  and  these  may  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  the  territorial  extent  of  Gudea*s  jurisdiction.  This 
custom  affords  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  sculptured  emblems 
of  divinities  and  the  invocations  of  their  names  on  the  above  stelae 
and  shows  that  Asurnasirpal  and  his  grandson  ruled  four  districts 
from  a  fifth  situated  in  the  centre,  whose  emblem  was  the  mound 
with  four  horns  or  the  cross,  both  emblems  of  the  royal  "  lord  of 
the  four  regions. " 

Bearing  this  custom  in  mind,  we  next  note  that,  on  his  stela  at  the 
British  Museum,  Shalmaneser  II,  the  son  of  Asuinasirpal,  invokes 
not  only  three  different  divinities,  but  also  one  more  than  his 
father  or  son.  His  invocation  is  to  Ashur,  Shamash  and  Ishtar 
and  to  the  Babylonian  triad  Anu,  Bel  and  £a.  The  emblems 
of  the  first  three  divinities  are  the  same  as  on  the  stelae  of  his 
father  and  sou,  t.  e,  the  winged  disk,  the  mound-shaped,  homed 
cap  and  the  eight-rayed  star.  To  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea  pertain  the 
emblematic  lightning  bolt  and  mo6n  which  are  clearly  visible ;  and 
a  third,  almost  effaced,  group  which,  upon  examination  by  Mr. 
Pinches,  revealed  the  presence  of  six  stars  or  circles.  Dr.  von 
Luschan  infers  that  originally  the  group  consisted  of  seven  circles 
and  was  the  same  as  that  sculptured  on  the  stelae  of  Sargon  (at 
Berlin),  the  bas-reliefs  at  Nahr-el-Kelb  and  at  Bavian.  On  each 
of  these  the  circles  are  grouped  in  two  horizontal  rows  of  three 
circles  while  the  seventh  circle  stands  to  the  right,  in  front  and 
midway  between  both  rows. 

If  we  assume  that  the  lightning  bolt  pertained  to  Anu,  the  upper, 
and  the  moon,  the  emblem  of  Night,  to  £a,  the  lower  firmament, 
we  find  that  the  seven-fold  group  falls  to  the  lot  of  Bel  and  seems 
to  coincide  exactly  with  the  recorded  fact  that  the  famous 
zikkurat  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  for  instance,  consisted  of  seven 
stories ;  and  that  it  was  known  as  ^^  the  house  of  the  seven  divisions 
[regions]  of  the  world, "  and  that  Babylon  actually  was  at  one 
time  a  seven-fold  state,  with  seven  '*  mountains  "  =  gods  =  earthly 
rulers. 
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Final,  positive  proof  that  Assyria,  under  Sargon  II  and  fisar- 
haddon,  like  ancient  Babylon,  was  organized  into  seven  '^districts," 
seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  seven  symbols  cai*ved  on  their  stelae, 
accompanied  by  the  group  of  seven  circles  which  obviously  ex- 
presses the  same  as  the  cuneiform  character  in  the  inscribed  invo- 
cation, namely,  the  word  " seven- fold-one "  or  "seven  in  one,"* 
which  was  obviously  an  appropriate  designation  for  the  empire  as 
a  whole,  consisting  as  it  did  of  seven  tribal  districts,  associated 
with  the  seven  directions  in  space  to  each  of  which  was  assigned  a 
god,  a  mountain  house,  a  color,  an  animal,  a  celestial  body,  a  day 
and  a  symbol. 

An  extremely  suggestive  juxtaposition  of  the  numeral  seven  and 
a  circle  containing  a  group  of  five  circles,  resembling  a  flower  with 
four  petals,  occurs  on  the  Bavian  tablet  already  cited,  on  which 
are  also  carved  two  emblems :  the  moon  and  winged  disk ;  one  com- 
pact detached  group  consisting  of  four  altars  (three  surrounded  by 
horns  and  one  surmounted  by  a  ram's  head)  and  a  second  de- 
tached group  consisting  of  a  base  into  which  four  staffs  or  scep- 
tres are  inserted.  These  recur  on  the  fine  Sendschirli  stela  of 
Esarhaddou  about  which  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said.  It  ex- 
hibits the  numeral  seven  =  the  **  seven  in  one  "  sign  before  the  king, 
accompanied  by  four  divinities  mounted  on  animals,  the  first  two 
being  the  god  riding  a  double  monster,  and  the  seated  goddess, 
both  wearing  the  cone  on  the  high  royal  cap.  Carved  close  to  the 
king's  hand  is  the  group  of  four  staffs  or  sceptres,  inserted  in  a 
horizontal  base,  which  appear  to  be  the  emblems  of  his  lordship 
over  the  four  regions.  '*  Three  of  these  are  tlie  same  as  on  the 
Bavian  relief :  the  first  surmounted  by  a  cone-shaped  object^  be- 
neath which  are  two  hanging  ends  of  ribbons ;  the  second  con- 
sisting of  a  plain  single  staff,  split  so  as  to  form  two ;  the  third  sur- 
mounted by  two  animal  heads,  each  with  a  single  horn.     The  fourth 

'  Dr.  von  LuHclian  («;>.  ci<.  ]».  22)  translates  this  cuneiform  sign,  which  exists  in 
Babylonian  and  At*8yrlan  forms,  as  "  Slebenelnlgkeit "  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  It 
is  employed  in  the  Hiugular  form.  The  inference  that  it  may  designate  not  only  the 
Pleiades  but  more  probably  Ursa  Major  corroborates  the  view  that  the  mystic  number 
seven  impresse*!  Itself  u|>on  the  human  mind  by  Its  association  with  the  Septentriones. 

"The  fact  that  the  mountain  was  the  symbol  of  the  centre  oitho  earth  and  of  Bel, 
throws  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  clay  cones  which  were  "very  common  votive 
objects  in  Babylonia  especially  in  the  earlier  periods.  *'  They  would  have  been 
appropriately  used  in  the  cult  of  Baal,  the  personification  of  the  male  principle,  and 
are  indeed  usually  rei)re8ent€d  as  offered  by  male  worshippers.  That  the  cones 
In  some  c^scs  represented  the  conical  bunch  of  the  male  blossom  of  the  palm  tree  may 
also  be  conjectured. 
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sceptre  on  Esarhaddon's  stela  is  like  that  represented  as  inserted 
into  one  of  the  altars  on  the  Bavian  stela,  and  terminates  in  a  re- 
curved ram's  head.  The  fourth  in  the  Bavian  group  of  sceptres 
somewhat  resembles  the  trident  tripartite  emblem  which  occurs  on 
the  Sargon  stela  and  the  Esarhaddon  stela  of  Nahr-el-Kelb  (fig' 
ured  by  Dr.  Luschan,  op.  cit.  p.  20). 

A  fresh  examination  of  the  bas-relief  of  Maltaya,  described  by 
Layard  and  already  alluded  to,  reveals  a  suggestive  differentiation 
in  the  representations  of  the  seven  divinities  in  a  row,  at  each  end 
of  which,  facing  the  procession,  stands  a  king.  Considering  that 
in  Assyria  there  were  governors,  the  limmi^  who  held  offices  of 
limited  duration  and  gave  their  names  to  their  years  of  office,  the 
query  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  the  two  '*  kings  "  may  not 
also  have  ruled  for  fixed  periods  of  seven  years,  each  one  of  which 
bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  divisions. 

It  being  an  accepted  fact  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was 
of  Chaldean  and  Babylonian  origin,  it  is  permissible  to  assign  to 
the  same  source  the  institution  of  the  seven-year  period  described  in 
Leviticus  xx v  :  ' '  But  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest 
unto  the  land  ....  And  thou  s halt  number  seven  Sabbaths 
of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years ;  and  the  space  of  the 
seven  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty-nine  years  .  .  . 
And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  "     .     .     .     . 

Addressing  to  Assyriologists  an  appeal  for  fuller  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  ancient  calendar  periods  of  Babylonia- Assyria,  I  now 
revert  to  the  Maltaya  bas-relief  and  point  out  that,  of  the  seven  di- 
vinities, the  two  principal  ones,  a  god  and  goddess,  wear  a  form  of 
cap  encircled  by  horns  and  surmounted  by  a  cone.  One  of  these  two 
deities  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  his  larger  size  and  by 
the  fact  that  he  stands  on  a  double  animal  and  heads  the  pi-ocession 
holding  a  recurved  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Behind  him  follows  the 
goddess  Ishtar,  holding  a  large  ring  in  her  right  hand.  Her  throne, 
as  on  the  Sendschirli  stela,  exhibits  a  ring  surmounting  its  high 
back,  to  the  side  of  which  a  group  of  four  circles  or  disks  are  at- 
tached. As  several  centres  of  Ishtar  cult,  already  mentioned, 
have  been  designated  as  fourfold  cities  it  seems  possible  that  the 
four  disks  alluded  to  this  fact,  while  the  ring  crowning  the  top  of 
the  throne,  and  that  she  holds,  constitutes  one  of  her  emblems  .  .  . 
However  this  may  be,  both  monuments  exhibit  kings  associated 
with  the  number  seven  and  Ishtar,  the  seated  goddess,  associated 
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with  the  number  four ;  facts  which  claim  further  investigation  and 
may  lead  to  interesting  verifications  of  the  numerical  systems  of 
the  Assyrians.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  heads  of  the 
five  remaining  divinities,  on  the  Maltaya  bas-relief,  are  surmounted 
by  a  wheel  with  spokes  and  that  one  holds  a  recnr\'ed  sceptre,  like 
that  of  the  first,  another  bears  the  lightning  bolt  of  Ramman, 
while  three  carry  the  same  peculiar  double  symbol  also  held  by 
Shamash  on  the  Sippara  tablet.  It  consists  of  a  large  ring  like 
that  held  by  Ishtar  and  a  short  staff  possibly  a  fire-stick.  In 
each  case  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  the  deity  clasp  the 
middle  of  the  staff  and  the  ring  and  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
bined rod  and  circle  closely  resembles  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  crux  ansata.  Professor  von  Luschan  has,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  ring  or  circle  (of  Ishtar)  the  rod  and 
circle  (of  Shamash)  and  the  crux  ansata  must  have  analogous 
meanings,  a  view  I  fully  share  and  shall  further  support  in  dealing 
with  the  Egyptian  symbol. 

The  following  data  will  be  found  to  substantiate  further  the  evi- 
dence produced  concerning  the  seven-fold  organization  of  Baby- 
lonia-Assyria. One  of  the  finest  bas-relief  tablets  at  the  British 
Museum  excavated  by  Layard  from  the  ruins  of  Asumasirpal's 
palace  at  Nimroud  represents  in  its  centre  the  sacred  convention- 
alized asbera^r  tree,  above  which  is  the  winged  circle,  from  the 
centre  of  which  issues  the  half  figure  of  the  god  Assur  (c/.  fig. 
71,  1).  To  its  right  stand  two  winged  figures  wearing  the  couical 
crown  with  four  horns,  and  necklaces  from  which  hang  its  repro- 
duction in  miniature,  also  the  cross,  the  symlwl  of  Ishtar  and  the 
moon.  To  the  left  of  the  tree  stand  two  personages,  wearing  the 
high  cap  with  a  flat  top,  central  cone  and  hanging  ends,  such  as  are 
frequently  represented  as  worn  by  the  kings.  The  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  winged  figures  wearing  the  cap  with  horns  repre- 
sent high-priests  and  that  a  double  hierarchy  corresponding  to  the 
dual  monarchy  probably  existed  at  one  time,  the  result  being  '*four 
lords,  "  two  celestial  and  two  terrestrial,  corresix)nding  to  the 
"  four  regions,"  two  of  which  pertained  to  the  Above  or  the 
heaven  and  two  to  the  Below  or  earth.  A  curious  indication  that 
at  one  time  there  were  four  separate  rulers  of  the  four  regions  is 
furnished  by  the  cap  with  four  horns  and  the  altar  whose  four  cor- 
ners terminated  in  horns,  when  they  are  connected  with  the  passage 
in  Revelations  xvii,  which  refera  to  Babylonian  symbolism  and 
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States  :  '^And  the  ten  horns  that  thou  sawest  are  ten  kings."  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow  states  that  ''  similar  horns  existed  on  the  Hebrew 
and  Phoenician  altars,  **  and  that  "if  we  may  believe  Herodotus, 
the  great  altars  at  Babylon  were  made  of  gold  "  (p.  652). 

Doubtlessly,  Assyrian  texts  contain  a  fund  of  information  yet 
inaccessible  to  students,  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  state 
and  the  modifications  it  may  have  undergone  in  course  of  time. 
An  exhaustive  study  of  the  symbols  connected  with  Assyrian  kings 
at  different  dates,  in  connection  with  the  text  relating  his  conquests 
and  foundations  of  temples,  may  yet  reveal  the  occasional  assump- 
tion or  usurpation  by  a  single  individual  of  different  degrees  of 
power  and,  possibly,  the  ultimate  separation  and  antagonism  of 
hierarchy  and  monarchy. 

The  employment  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  of  tiie  tree,  as  a  sacred 
symbol,  should  next  be  considered,  first,  in  relation  to  the  other 
symbols  to  which  great  religious  importance  was  attached.  The 
significance  of  the  zikkurat,  or  seven-staged  tower,  has  already  been 
discussed.  Another  feature  was  "the great  basin  known  as  *Apsu,' 
the  name,  it  will  be  recalled,  for  '  the  deep '  [i.  e,  the  lower  firma- 
ment]. The  name  indicates  that  it  was  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  domain  of  Ea.  Tiie  zikkurat  itself  being  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the  representation  of  the 
'  apsu '  would  suggest  itself  as  a  natural  accessory  to  the  temple. 
The  zikkurat  and  the  basin  together  would  thus  become  the  living 
symbols  of  the  current  cosmological  conceptions.  The  compari- 
son with  the  great  '  sea '  that  stood  in  the  court  of  Solomon's 
temple,  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  latter  is  an  imitation  of  a  Babylonian  model "  (Jastrow,  op. 
cit,  658).  It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  adoption  of  the 
sacred  basin  as  the  symbol  of  Ea  would  naturally  be  simultaneous 
with  that  of  miniature  "basins"  and  water  bowls  and  jars,  em- 
ployed for  holding  the  sacred  water  used  in  the  cult  of  the  Below. 
Reflection  shows  that,  in  the  zikkurat,  the  seat  of  Bel  =  the  image 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  "  Apsu  "  the  watery  deep  and  lower  fir- 
mament of  Ea,  we  have  the  sacred  emblems  of  two  deities  of  the 
Babylonian  triad  only.  The  emblem  of  Anu,  the  Heaven  or  u{>per 
firmament,  is  missing  and  it  is  naturally  in  the  cult  of  Anshar  = 
Ashur  that  it  must  be  sought  for.  The  following  data  will  sufl9- 
ciently  show  that  it  was  the  tree  or  pole  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
fire-stick  that  were  connected  with  the  cult  of  An-shar  =  all  that 
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is  above,"  or  '*  on  high."  The  resemblance  of  the  name  Asharto 
the  word  for  tree  or  pole,  the  '^  Ashera ''  of  the  PhoQaicians  and 
Hebrews,  suggests,  moreover,  the  probability  of  their  common 
origin. 

An  interesting  question  on  which  I  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able 
to  obtain  information,  relates  to  the  mode  of  producing  fire,  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Babylonian -Assyrians.  The  element  was,  of 
course,  associated  with  heaven,  and  the  fire-god  under  the  name  of 
Gibil  or  Nusku  was  termed  the  "  son  of  Anu."  Shamash  himself 
also  figui*es  as  a  personification  of  fire  and  it  seems  probable  that, 
in  the  Babylonian  temples  in  the  centre  of  the  square  altar,  a  fire 
was  originally  kept  perpetually  burning  as  an  image  of  Polaris. 
As  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  purifying  effect  of  fire  as  on  that 
of  water  in  Babylonian  literature,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  offering  of  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idea  that,  cast  into  the 
sacred  fire,  they  became  purified  and  absorbed  into  its  essence,  t.  e. 
accepted  by  the  sacred  living  image  of  the  central  star-god.  It 
seems  extremely  probable  that  the  primitive  employment  of  a  fire- 
stick  by  the  priesthood,  for  the  production  of  ''  celestial  fire,"  may 
have  played  an  important  rdle  in  causing  the  stick,  and  thence  the 
pole  and  tree,  to  have  become  the  adopted  symbol  of  Anu.  So 
little  is  known  even  about  the  origin  of  ''  tree-worship  "  itself  in 
ancient  Biibylonia- Assyria  that  Professor  Jastrow  advances  the 
following  statement  (p.  689). 

**0n  the  seal  cylinders  there  is  frequently  represented  a  pole  or 
a  conventionalized  form  of  a  tree,  generally  in  connection  with  a 
design  illustrating  the  worship  of  a  deity.  This  symbol  is  clearly 
a  sui-vival  of  some  tree  worship  that  was  once  popular.  The  com- 
parison with  the  ashera  and  pole  worship  among  Phoenicians  and 
Hebrews  is  fully  justified  and  is  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  symbols  which,  without  becoming  a  formal  part  of  the  later 
cult,  retained  in  some  measure  a  hold  upon  the  popular  mind. 

''  ^Ashur'  became  the  god  of  Assyria  as  the  rulers  of  the  city 
of  Ashur  grew  in  power  ...  in  tlie  various  changes  of  official 
residences  that  took  place  in  the  course  of  Assyrian  history.  .  .  . 
the  god  took  part  and  his  central  seat  of  worship  depended  upon 

the  place  that  the  kings  chose  for  their  official  residence 

there  was  always  one  place  — the  official  residence  —  which  formed 
the  central  spot  of  worship.  There  the  god  was  supposed  to  dwell 
for  the  time  being.  One  factor,  perhaps,  that  ought  to  be  taken 
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into  consideration,  in  accounting  for  this  movable  disposition  of  the 
gdl  was  that  he  was  not  symbolized  exclusively  by  a  statue.  .  .  . 
His  chief  symbol  was  a  standard  that  could  be  carried  from  place 
to  place.  .  .  The  standard  consisted  of  a  pole  surrounded  by  a 
disk  enclosed  within  two  wings,  while  above  the  disk  stood  the 
figure  of  a  warrior  in  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  (c/.  fig.  65,  5) 
....  The  standard  .  .  .  which  was  so  made  that  it  could  be 
carried  into  the  thick  of  the  fray  in  order  to  assure  the  army  of  the 
god's  presence^  .  .  .  followed  the  camp  every  where  and  when  the 
kings  chose  to  fix  upon  a  new  place  for  their  military  encampment 
...  the  standard  would  repose  in  the  place  selected"  (Jastrow, 
op,  cit,  p.  194).^  To  one  who  like  myself  has  devoted  years  to  the 
study  of  the  symbolism  of  primitive  people  and  is  familiar  with  the 
ancient  Mexican  image  of  the  "  lord  of  the  North  "  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  horizontally- placed  cross-figure,  and  with  the  Chichime- 
can  custom,  on  taking  possession  of  new  territory,  to  shoot  arrows 
towards  the  cardinal  points,  the  Ashur  standard  suggests  a  single 
explanation,  namely,  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  celestial,  central 
rulership  and  that  the  god,  standing  on  a  staff  which  could  be 
turned  and  aiming  his  arrow  towards  the  four  directions  in  succes- 
sion, was  an  expressive  image  of  Polaris  and  Septentriones. 

Further  ideas  associated  with  the  tree  by  the  Babylonian-Assyr- 
ians are  clear  since  Professor  E.  B.  Tylor  has  so  conclusively 
shown  that  certain  bas-reliefs  represent  the  act  of  artificially  fertil- 
izing the  palm  tree  by  scattering  the  male  blossom  from  its  cone- 
shaped  bunch,  over  the  female  palm.  In  each  case  this  rite  is 
being  performed  by  figures  with  human  bodies  and  large  wings,  t.  e, 
high  priests  of  heaven,  and  it  seems  evident  that  it  symbolized 
the  mystic  life-producing  union  of  heaven  and  earth  or  of  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  nature  which  marked  the  Babylonian- 

>  An  Interesting  complement  to  this  is  furnished  by  the  texts  of  oracular  messages 
sent  by  the  goddess  Ishtur  to  King  Ashurbanapal  who  seems  to  have  been  a  ferrent 
disciple  of  the  theological  school  of  Arbela.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  king's  army 
was  in  a  predicament,  Ishtar  appears  at  night  and  declares:  '*  I  walk  In  front  of 
Ashurbanapal,  the  king,  who  is  the  creation  of  my  hands."  On  another  occasion  the 
oracle-giving  medium  reports  to  the  king:  **  Ishtar,  dwelling  In  Arbela,  came  with 
quivers  hung  on  her  right  and  left  sides  with  a  bow  in  her  hand  and  girded  with  a 
pointed  unsheathed  sword.  Before  thee  [ i.  e.  the  king]  she  stood  and  like  the  mother 
that  bore  thee  [with  maternal  kindness]  Ishtar,  supreme  among  the  gods,  addressed 
thee  commanding:  'Be  encouraged  [literally,  look  up]  for  the  fray.  Wherever 
thou  art,  I  am.  * "  The  Images  of  Ashur  aiming  his  arrow  and  Ishtar  with  an  un- 
sheathed pointed  sword  recall  the  biblical  description  of  the  flaming  sword  which 
turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  ©f  the  tree  of  life    (Genesis  III). 
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Assyrian  New  Year's  Day.  Given  these  associations  of  thought, 
it  IS  easy  to  see  how  the  New  Year  became  the  festival  of  New 
Life  and  how  the  fertilized  tree  became  the  *'  tree  of  life,  "  and  its 
sculptured  image  a  memorial  of  a  new  year,  possibly  recording 
some  record  of  the  actual  marriages  which  took  place  in  the  state 
on  that  day.  The  decipherment  and  comparison  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  such  tablets,  by  skilled  Assyriologists,  can  alone  enlighten 
08  on  this  point,  but  enough  appears  apparent  to  explain  how  the 
tree  could  have  become  associated  in  Assyria  not  only  with  life, 
but  with  the  life  and  growth  of  the  state.  Moreover  the  tree  or 
pole  itself,  named  ashera,  may  well  have  appeared  to  some  Eu- 
phratean  people,  to  express  the  name  Ashur  sufficiently  clear  to 
become  its  symbol  and  ^^  canting  arms. " 

The  adoption  of  the  shaft  or  pole,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Celes- 
tial Centre,  may  easily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  stuck  into  the 
ground  and  watched  from  a  certain  position,  its  upper  end  would 
seem  to  touch  Polaris  and  it  thus  supplied  wandering  star-observ- 
ers with  a  point  of  fixity  in  space  which,  being  transportable,  fa- 
cilitated tlie  registration  of  circumpolar  rotation.  During  many 
centuries  the  image  of  the  "crooked  serpent,"  Nakkasch,  the  constel- 
lation which  could  be  seen  each  night  winding  its  way  around  the 
pole,  must  have  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the 
primitive  star  gazers  of  the  Euphratean  valley,  and  conveyed 
suggestions  of  imagery,  one  of  which  may  have  created  the  Phoe- 
nician caduceus.  At  a  later  period  when  Ursa  Major  became  cir- 
cumpolar, the  ''  seven  lights  of  heaven  "  became  in  turn  associated 
with  the  stable  centre  and  suggested,  in  time,  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  of  the  Hebrews  which  is  to  this  day  constructed  with 
a  central  or  principal  holder,  associated  with  stability.  It  is  re- 
markable to  note  the  same  ancient  fundamental  association  in  the 
elevated  and  beautiful  imagery  employed  by  the  descendant  of 
ancient  Euphratean  star-worship'pers,  in  lievelation  iv,  in  describ- 
ing his  vision  :'*...  And,  behold,  a  throne  ?oas  set  in  heaven,  and 

07ie  sat  on  the  throne And  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire 

burning  before  the  throne.  .  .  .  And  before  the  throne  there  was 
a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and 
round  about  the  throne  were  four  beasts " 

The  idea  cited  by  Mr,  Robert  Brown,  of  the  sacred  pole-tree 
with  golden  apples  guarded  by  the  constellation  Nakkasch,  has 
already  been  mentioned  and  to  this  ancient  image  should  be  added 
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the  celestial  tree  of  life  set  in  ttie  midst  of  the  garden  of  Paradise, 
whence  '*  went  out  a  river  to  water  the  garden  and  from  thence  it 
was  parted  and  became  four  heads."  .  .  .  .  It  is  as  easy  to  see 
how  the  standard  of  Assar,  which  always  marked  the  central  place 
of  worship,  should  have  been  evolved,  as  it  is  to  realize  why  the 
fire-stick,  I'od  or  sceptic  should  have  been  adopted  by  monarchs 
as  an  emblem  of  central  rulership,  and  why,  finally,  each  centre 
of  government  should  have  adopted  some  specific  symbol  which, 
mounted  on  the  staff,  became  its  tribal  or  national  emblem.  It 
does  not  appear  hazardous  to  designate  as  such  the  ornamented 
staffs  already  described,  which  are  represented  on  the  bas-reliefs, 
in  groups  of  four,  a  number  agreeing  with  that  of  the  "four  regions." 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  group  of  four  sceptres, 
corresponding  to  the  royal  title  "  lord  of  four  regions, "  is  carved 
close  to  the  hand  of  Esarhaddon  on  the  fine  Sendsehirli  tablet  at 
Berlin. 

In  Babylonia,  the  local  deity  of  Girsu  was  entitled  **  the  lord  of 
the  true  sceptre,"  "the  lord  of  the  right-hand  sceptre,"  a  name 
which  implies  that,  where  dual  rulership  prevailed,  a  distinction 
was  made  between  right-hand  and  left-hand  sceptres,  a  point  to 
which  I  shall  revert  later  on  in  dealing  with  Egypt.  In  Northern 
Assyria  when  the  cult  of  Nabu  superseded  that  of  Marduk,  his  tem- 
ple was  named  "  the  house  of  the  sceptre  of  the  world  "  and  Neb- 
uchadnezzar declares  that  it  is  he  "  who  gives  the  sceptre  of  sov- 
ereignty to  kings  to  rule  over  the    land"     (Jastrow,  op.  cit.  129). 

Simultaneously  with  the  staff,  the  cross  and  wheel  also  became 
emblems  of  sovereignty.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  cross 
and  four-spoked  wheel  of  Shamash  were  synonymous  signs.  It 
remains  to  be  shown  how  the  wheel  was  employed  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  as  an  emblem  of  royalty.  The  representation  of  Shamash 
at  Sippar  exhibits  his  wheel  resting,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  on 
a  table.  Attached  to  the  wheel  are  two  cords  which  are  held  by  a 
"  god  "  and  his  consort,  who  appear  to  be  directing  the  course  of 
the  wheel.  We  thus  see  that,  whereas  the  disk  or  wheel  of  Assur, 
the  central  god,  revolved  on  its  own  axis,  and  was  provided  with 
wings,  signifying  aerial  and  celestial  motion,  the  wheel  of  Shamash 
was  associated  with  a  ^^  lord  and  lady,"  and  the  symbolism  appears 
to  express  that  they  were  the  directors  of  the  '*  wheel  of  the  law  " 
of  terrestrial  government.   It  is  well  known  that,  beside  the  throne, 
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the  emblem  of  permanent  repose,  the  Assyrian  monarchs  also  used 
the  chariot  as  a  royal  prerogative. 

In  the  Gilgamesh  epic  the  goddess  Ishtar,  on  conferring  sove- 
reignty upon  Gilgamesh,  says :     *'  I  will  place  thee  on  a  chariot  of 

lapis-lozuli  and    gold,  with    wheels  of  gold '*      On 

studying  the  Nimroud  bas-reliefs  in  the  British  Museum  I  noted 
the  fact  that  the  trappings  of  the  horse  driven  by  king  Asumasir- 
pal,  who  is  represented  as  standing  in  his  two-wheeled  chariot,  are 
decorated  with  crosses.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  affin- 
ity of  the  "wheel  of  the  law"  and  the  "lord  of  the  wheel"  of 
India  with  the  Assyrian  symbols  of  Polaris  and  of  central  ruler- 
ship  and  to  appreciate  the  naive  ingenuity  of  the  idea  of  making 
the  driving  of  the  chariot  by  the  king  represent  his  control  of  the 
rotating  wheels  of  state  and  government  of  the  four  quarters  from 
a  stable  centre.  * 

As  another  example  of  the  Assyrian  employment  of  the  cross- 
symbol,  the  bas-relief  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  should 
be  mentioned,  as  it  displays  a  winged  bird-headed  human  figure, 
whose  garments  are  embroidered  with  crosses. 

King  Asumasirpal,  who  is  alternately  figured  on  his  throne  or 
in  his  chariot,  is  frequently  represented  as  wearing  on  his  garments 
and  bi-acelets  another  familiar  and  expressive  emblem  of  centrali- 
ziition  and  unity  in  diversity,  the  composite  flower  or  rosette. 

The  sacred  ship  or  ark  of  the  Babylonian  temple  remains  to  be 
discussed.  Diodorus  Seculus  says  that,  according  to  Babylonian 
notions,  the  world  is  '  a  boat  turned  upside  down '  and  resting  on 
the  waters.  The  appearance  in  outline  of  this  image  presented  the 
three  divisions  of  the  universe :  the  heavens  =  Ann  upheld  by 
the  serpent  body  of  Tiainat ;  the  earth,  the  dwelling  of  Bel-Mar- 
duk,  tiie  '  chief  of  gods ;'  and  the  watery  deep  or  '  Apsu '  be- 
neath, the  dwelling  of  Ea"  (Jastrow).  This  imagery  authorizes 
the  inference  that  the  sacred  ship  or  ark  was  associated  with  this 
conception  of  the  earth  as  a  boat  resting  on  the  line  dividing  the 
sky  from  the  watery  deep.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  a  maritime 
people  would  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  celestial  bodies  floated 
in  the  sky  on  invisible  boats  and  that  a  single  one  among  them  was 
apparently  resting  on  a  stable  rock  or  mountain  around  which  other 

1  It  id  Intereatlug  to  trace  to  the  same  origin  the  *♦  quadriga*'  which  may  well  have 
been  asHOi'lated  with  the  "  primitive  pun"ss  Polaris,  before  supreme  sovereignty  was 
transferred  to  Phwbus,  the  diurnal  sun,  by  the  votaries  of  the  cult  of  Light. 
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stars  circled  perpetually.  That  an  analogous  train  of  thought 
should  have  caused  the  ultiiuate  consecration  of  a  tabernacle  in 
the  form  of  a  ship,  to  the  central  deity,  entitled  *'the  great 
mountain,"  appears  as  inevitable  as  the  idea  that  all  life  proceeded 
from  this  source.  Professor  Jastrow  tells  us  that  the  early  sig- 
nificance of  the  custom  of  carrying  the  gods  in  consecrated  ships 
became  lost,  but  that  it  survived  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  and  that 
the  ark  of  the  Hebrews  appears,  similarly,  to  have  been  originally 
a  ship  of  some  kind.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wallis  Budge  for  the 
interesting  information  that  each  day,  in  the  temple  of  Ptah  at 
Memphis,  an  image  of  the  god  Seker  was  dragged  around  the  altar 
by  the  priests. 

Bringing  the  preceding  tentative  study  of  the  ancient  civilization 
of  Babylonia- Assyria  to  a  close,  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  it  clearly  establishes  certain  important  points  connected 
with  the  present  investigation.  It  demonstrates  that  a  primitive 
pole-star  worship  existed  and  still  exists  in  the  Euphratean  valley, 
accompanied  by  the  employment  of  the  swastika  or  cross-symbol 
and  by  the  identical  fundamental  set  of  ideas  which  form  the  basis 
not  only  of  other  Asiatic,  but  also  of  the  American  civilizations. 
The  Middle  is  associated  with  special  sanctity,  fixity  and  supremacy 
of  power  and  rule,  extending  in  rotation  over  the  Above  and  Below 
and  Four  Quarters.  This  seven  fold  division  of  the  universe  ex- 
tended throughout  the  entire  organization  of  the  state  and  gave  rise 
to  certain  logical  developments  of  thought  and  symbolism,  analo- 
gous to  those  which  have  been  traced  elsewhere. 

Postponing  further  comment,  investigation  will  next  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  whose  inhabitants,  at  various 
periods  of  their  history,  ciime  closely  into  contact  with  the  people 
of  Asia  Minor. 

EGYPT. 

Pausing  at  the  entrance  to  a  much  explored  domain  with  a  fitting 
realization  of  being  a  novice  and  an  intruder  therein,  I  find  my- 
self encouraged  to  advance  by  the  frank  admission  recently  made 
by  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  Egyptology.  In  his  *' Notes 
for  travellei-s  in  Egypt,  "  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  the  Assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  of  the  British 
Museum,  openly  states  that  '*  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  Egyptology  and  though  a 
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great  deal  has  been  written  about  it  during  the  last  few  years  ami 
many  difficulties  have  been  satisfactorily  explained,  there  stUl  re- 
main unanswered  a  large  number  of  questions  connected  with  it. 
In  all  religious  texts  the  reader  is  always  assumeil  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  treate<l  of  by  the  writer,  and  no  definite  state- 
ment is  made  on  the  subject  concerning  which  very  little,  compara- 
tively, is  known  by  students  of  today"  (The  Nile,  London, 
1890,  p.  71). 

After  having  traced,  as  I  have  done,  throughout  ancient  Amer- 
ica, China,  India  and  Babylonia- Assyria,  one  and  the  same  funda- 
mental, artificial  scheme  of  state  organization,  it  was  with  keenest 
interest  and  a  new  sense  of  comprehension  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
civilization  that  I  noted  certain  facts  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
present. 

They  will  be  found  to  show  that  ancient  Egypt  supplies  us  with 
the  instance  of  a  civilization  in  which  the  fundamental  set  of  ideas, 
developed  from  primitive  pole-star  worship,  prevailed  during  thoas- 
ands  of  years  and  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  evolution  at  a  pe- 
riod anterior  to  about  B.  C.  4000. 

TEKKlTOIilAL    DIVISIONS    OF   ANCIENT    EGYPT. 

According  to  Dr.  AVallis  Budge,  the  iiiicient  Egyptians  called 
their  land  Bak  or  Baket,  Ta-Mera  and  Khem  or  Kamt,  also  Ta- 
Nehat,  ''the  land  of  the  sycamore"  and  the  land  of  ''the  eye  of 
Horus."  It  was  divided  into  two  parts  :  Upi>er  Egypt,  Ta-res  or 
Ta-keina  =  "  the  southern  land,'*  symbolized  by  the  vulture;  and 
Lower  Egypt,  Ta-Meh,  Mah-TiorMeh-Ta,  literally,  '* North-land," 
syinboliztKl  by  the  serpent.  Two  great  ancient  cities  or  capitals 
were  respectively  known  as  Annu  Melit,  *'Annu  of  the  North," 
and  Annu  Qeniat,  ''Annu  of  the  South."  The  kings  of  Egypt 
style<l  themselves  Suten-Net,  *'  King  of  the  North  and  South  "and 
Nebtaui,  ''  lord  of  the  two  earths."  As  such  the  king  wore  the 
double  crown  made  up  of  the  tosher  or  net,  the  red  crown  of  North- 
ern or  Lower  Egypt  and  the  hetet  or  het,  the  white  crown  of  South- 
ern or  Upper  Egypt  (The  Nile,  p.  27). 

It  will  be  shown  further  on  that  the  high  white  and  low  red 
crowns  were  respectively  worn  by  the  king  and  the  queen  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  Egyptian  history.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  numerous 
pictorial  representations,  the  Egyptian  men  are  painted  with  red, 
but  the  women  with  white  skins.  The  above  facts  show  that  there 
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existed  a  curious  association  of  red  with  the  north  and  the  male 
sex,  and  of  white  with  the  south  and  the  female  sex.^ 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph  and  determi- 
native sign  for  town,  city  or  village  consisted  of  a  circle  with  four 
divisions.  The  usual  form  of  this  sign,  the  phonetic  value  of 
which  is  nu  or  nut,  is  shown  as  fig.  60,  1,  a.  On  a  bas-relief  pre- 
served at  the  Asbmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  I  noted  the  variant  1,  b. 
It  is  interesting  to  collate  these  signs  with  the  cross-symbols 
(2)  which  express  the  sound  of  uu,  un,  and  ur,  and  to  note  that  the 
sign  for  a  capital  in  P^gypt  contains  a  division  into  four  =  un  or  ur, 
and  that  the  latter  word  is  actually  the  familiar  name  of  the  famous 
centre  in  Babylonia  where  cities  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square 
and  "fourgod  cities"  existed,  and  the  kings  were  termed  "  lords  of 
the  four  regions  "  and  "  kings  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,"  the  two  an- 
cient divisions  of  the  Babylonian  state. 

It  thus  appears  doubly  significant  that,  in  Egyptian,  the  word  ur 
signifies  ^^  great,  great  one"  and  is  also  the  name  of  a  god,  which 
is  expressed  in  hieroglyphic  writing  by  the  cross,  a  mouth  and  a 
seated  god,  the  determinative  for  divinity.  What  is  more,  ur-u  = 
chiefs,  ur-t  =  the  name  of  a  crown  and  ur-t  =  those  who  rest, 
all  of  which  words  show  that  the  Egyptian  ur  was  associated  with 
the  idea  of  divinity,  greatness,  crowned  chieftainship,  repose  and 
the  cross-symbol  which  is  incorporated  in  nut,  the  sign  for  capital 
or  city. 

The  fact  that  the  symbols  for  the  two  great  divisions  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  i-ed  crown  of  Northern  or  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  white 
crown  of  Southern  or  Upper  Egypt,  are  found  surmounting  the 
sign  nut  (3),  sufficiently  shows  that  this  symbol  also  stood  for 
an  extended  capital,  a  state,  and  that  both  ''lands''  consti- 
tuted at  one  time  separate  units  or  reproductions  of  the  identical 
plan.     Returning  to  the  ancient  capitals  known  as  the  "  Annu  of 

^  I  am  pleased  to  be  able,  at  the  last  moment,  to  Insert  the  following  InterestiDg 
points  personally  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Wallls  Budge:  In  remotest  antiquity 
two  m^'thlcal  mountains  marked  the  two  divisions  of  the  land:  Bakhan,  situated  to 
the  southeast,  and  Manu,  situated  to  the  northwest.  The  latter,  like  the  mountain 
Meru  of  India,  was  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  towards  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  set 
out  from  Abydos  and  where  eternal  rest  was  to  be  found.  The  curious  connection 
between  the  nortli  ==  mehta  and  the  wests  amenta,  which  I  have  shown  to  have 
prevailed  in  ancient  Mexico  where  the  north  is  named  Mictian  and  In  Yucatan  where 
Aman  signifies  north,  is  particularly  interesting  In  connection  with  the  exclamation 
or  exhortation  to  the  soul,  constantly  met  with  in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead: 
Er-amcntct  =  to  the  hidden  land !  i.  e.,  the  northwest. 
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the  North"  and  the  ^^  Anna  of  the  South:"  according  to  Dr. 
Wallis  Budge  the  first  occupied  the  site  of  Heliopolia  and  was 
identical  with  the  city  of  On  mentioned  in  Grenesis  (xli  :  45) .  The 
Annu  Qemat  was  Ilermonthis,  the  modern  Menth,  Armant  or  Kr- 
ment,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  name  for  Thebes, 
given  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  Hebrew  scriptures,  No 
(Ezek.  xzx:  4)  and  No-am-on  (Nahum  iii :  8),  is  in  one  case  the 
Bunple  inversion  of  On,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Heliopolis,  the  North- 
em  Annu,  while  in  the  second  instance  the  name  of  Thebes  incor- 
porates both  forms. 

The  allusion  to  the  '^  square  of  the  city  of  Edfu,"  and  to  build- 
ings laid  out  on  a  square  ground-plan,  contained  in  inscriptions 
cited  by  Brugsch,^  also  furnishes  an  indication,  which  can  doubt- 
less be  multiplied,  that,  as  in  Babylonia,  Egyptian  cities  were  some- 
times built  m  the  form  of  a  square.  In  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
the  square  (slightly  elongated)  is  employed  to  express  the  conso- 
nant |9.  The  sign  appears  to  have  been  cryptic  and  to  have  con- 
stituted the  symbol  of  the  god  Ptah,  ^^  The  Opener,"  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  of  Egyptian  gods.  According  to  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge,  ^'  the  sign  is  the  picture  of  a  door  made  up  of  a  number  of 
boards  fastened  together  by  three  cross-pieces  at  the  back,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  for  door  was  connected  with 
the  verb  pth  =.  to  open,  and  that  it  was  pronounced  something  like 
ptah  (compare  the  Hebrew  pethah).  The  sound  of  the  first  letter 
of  ptah  being  p,  the  phonetic  value  of  the  door  became  p"  (First 
steps  in  Egyptian,  p.  5).  To  the  above  I  add  the  observation 
that  the  plain  square  or  outline  of  the  door,  without  indications  of 
boards  and  cross-pieces,  is  usually  employed  in  the  published  texts. 
The  association  of  the  square,  representing  a  door  with  three 
cross-beams,  and  expressing  the  sound  ptah  is  particularly  interest- 
ing when  connected  with  the  word  for  earth  or  land  =  ta,  and  the 
method  of  expressing  the  word  universe  =  taui,  by  the  threefold 
repetition  of  the  sign  ta,  which  resembles  a  cross-beam  (fig.  GO,  o). 
An  interesting  association  of  the  square  with  earth  or  land  is  seen 
in  one  of  the  signs  for  province  or  nonie  =:  sept  or  hesp,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  sciuares.  evidently  representing  theoretical 
territorial  divisions  and  i)ossibIy  a  system  of  canal-irrigation. 
Other  suggestive  signs  for  sep  consist  of  a  circle  containing  two 

»  Thonaurus  InHcrlptioncm  .Egyptlacarum  II,  p.  212. 
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strokes ;  a  circle  enclosing  four  dots  and  a  double  circle  (fig.  60, 4). 
It  is  interesting  to  find  an  isosceles  triangle  employed,  with  a  slight 
addition,  to  express  the  word  ta  =  land,  as  well  as  sept  =  province 
(fig.  60,  4  and  5) ,  and  to  find  on  analyzing  the  circular  sign  for  nat 
=  sky,  which  i&  likewise  the  determinative  for  city,  that  it  contains 
four  triangles.  These  converge  towards  the  centre,  as  do  the  trian- 
gular sides  of  the  square  pyramid,  and  thus  the  sign  nut  and  the 
pyramid  clearly  appear  to  express  a  whole  divided  into  four  parts, 
the  square  form  being  connected  with  earth  and  the  circle  with 
the  sky. 
A  proof  that  the  quadriform  organization  was  extensively  em- 


-•«  u,  nut'  cUij.  tou/'n,  village. 
z     /\        \r    'Uu.un.uK     (cf.    ftw^) 


*  het[net  *  Upf^er  and  Lourer  £y^pt, 
©      O-..;;.         ^Tffl=F    or     A- 


^cp. 


sept 


ta.     lA  -  ta 


Fig.  rt). 

ployed  in  ancient  Egypt,  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Wallis  Budge's  state- 
ment that  each  nome  or  province  was  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
had  its  capital  or  *'  nut.  '*  The  inference  is  that  each  nome  con- 
stituted a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  state  and  that  the  sign 
out  represente<l  its  theoretical  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  triangle  constitutes  one  sign  for  the  nome  itself,  indicates 
that,  originally,  the  nome  was  identified  as  one  of  four  divisions  of 
the  slate  only  and  that,  like  Babylon,  Egypt  must  have  been  theo- 
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retically  divided,  not  only  into  two  main  divisions,  but  also  into 
four  regions,  corresponding  to  the 

North  =  Meh-ta,  literally  North  land. 
West  =  Amen-ta,  literally  Hidden  land. 
South  =  Resu. 
East  =  Aba. 

In  the  extracts  from  the  Pyramid  texts  published  by  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge  (Pyramid  of  Unas,  Fifth  dynasty) ,  the  following  invocation 
occurs :  '^  O  gods  of  the  west,  O  gods  of  the  east,  O  gods  of  the 
south,  O  gods  of  the  north,  four  these,  who  embrace  ^^e /our  guar- 
ters  of  five  earth  holy,'*  These  four  quarters  are  represented  in 
hieroglyphics  by  the  sign  for  land  =  ta,  repeated  four  times,  which 
thus  express,  literally,  ^^the  four  lands"  or  regions.  Allusion  is 
also  made  in  the  same  inscription,  to  the  '^  four  fields  of  heaven.  "^ 

The  four  gods,  termed  by  Egyptologists  the  *'  genii  of  the  dead," 
were  Amset  or  Mestha,  Hapi,  Tuaumutef  and  Kebhsenuf,  and  it 
was  the  custom  to  place  the  canopic  vases  representing  them  under 
the  bier.  The  canopic  vases  were,  however,  also  supposed  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  four  sky  goddesses,  identified  with  the 
cardinal  points,  whose  names  nrc  usually  given  as  Isis,  Nephthys, 
Neith  and  Serk-t  (?).  A  particularly  interestinjy  instance  of  the 
employment  of  the  cross-symbol  in  connection  with  the  four  ''  gods 
of  the  horizon,"  as  they  are  termed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  published  by  Lepsius  and  reproduced  by  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge  (Dwellers  on  the  Nile,  p.  158).  The  four  gods  in  mummy 
form,  stand  in  a  line  behind  a  table  laden  with  offerings.  A  large 
crux  decussata  (St.  Andrew's  cross)  is  painted  on  the  right  shoul- 
der of  the  foremost  god,  v^  fact  to  which  I  shall  revert  and  dis- 
cuss further  in  dealing  with  the  cross-symbol  and  swastika  in 
Egypt.  Having  traced  quadruplicate  territorial  divisions  and 
quaternions  of  gods,  let  us  next  present  proofs  of  an  organization 
of  the  population  into  four  "  races." 

Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  referring  to  Chabas  and  Naville,  states  that 
"the  Egyptians  of  the  later  emi)ire  believed  that  Ra-Harmachis,  at- 

»  First  Steps  in  Egyptian,  l^ndon,  1898.  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  this  useful  book 
and  other  i>ul)liratl()nH  by  tl»e  name  autht»r  for  the  Epryptiau  wonln  cite<!  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  An  Interentlng  point,  personally  coninuinicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge,  is  that  the  cardinal  points  in  Egypt  were  lo<».ated  diagonally,  a  method 
which  is  shown  to  have  alrto  existed  in  Central  America  by  the  diagonal  orientation 
of  numberless  pyramids  and  buildings. 
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tacked  his  foes,  who  fled  in  all  directions  from  before  him.  Those 
who  came  to  the  south  became  the  Cushites,  those  who  came  to 
the  north  became  the  Amu,  those  who  came  to  the  west  the  Liby- 
ans and  those  who  came  to  the  east  the  Shasu,  and  thus  were  the 
four  races  of  mankind  made  "  (The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile,  p.  53). 

The  fact  that  the  Sphinx  has  been  designated  as  the  image  of 
Ra-Harmachis  i.  e,  Heru-em-chut  and  of  his  human  representative, 
and  that  the  distribution  of  people  to  the  cardinal  points  and  the 
origin  of  four  races  of  men  is  assigned  to  him,  are  particularly  in- 
teresting and  suggestive,  especially  in  connection  with  the  familiar 
table  of  nations  given  by  Moses,  who  says  ^^  and  the  sons  of  Ham, 
Cush  and  Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan  "  (Gen.  x  :  6) .  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge  states  that  Ham  or  Kham  is  the  same  as  Khem  and  is  the 
name  Kamt,  i.  e,  black,  by  which  the  P!igyptians  generally  called 
their  land.  I  venture  to  point  out  that  in  the  foUowmg  passages 
the  name  Ham  seems  to  be  more  applicable  to  a  deity  such  as 
Amen-Ra  or  to  his  human  representative  a  king,  than  to  Egypt  it- 
self :  '^  And  smote  all  the  firstborn  in  Egypt  and  the  chief  of  their 
strength  in  the  tabernacles  of  Ham  "  and  again  "  Wondrous  works 
in  the  land  of  Ham/'     .... 

It  is  well  known  that  Mizraim,  the  second  name  given  above, 
was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  designation  for  Egypt.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  region  of  Cush  are  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments  and  we  are  told  that  '^at  the  outset  they  appear  to 
have  had  a  religion  and  speech  akin  to  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
We  find  Phut  most  probably,  in  the  Punt  of  the  inscriptions,  the 
land  ....  situated  to  the  south  of  Egypt  on  both  sides  of 
the  Red  sea.  The  fourth  son  [of  Ham],  Canaan,  is  represented 
by  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  who  were  probably  near 
relations  of  the  Egyptians  "  (Wallis  Budge,  The  Dwellers  on  the 
Nile,  p.  52).  While  tradition  and  documentary  evidence  thus  as- 
sociates the  four  sons  of  Ham  with  certain  regions  and  cardinal 
points,  Egyptian  monuments  exhibit  representations  of  people  of 
four  different  colors,  i.  e.  red,  yellow,  black  and  white. 

*'  The  ancient  Egyptians  .  .  .  recognized  four  races  of  men. 
They  themselves  belonged  to  the  '  Rot '  or  red  men ;  the  yellow 
men  they  called  '  Namu '  —  it  included  the  Asiatic  races ;  the 
black  men  were  called  *  Nahsu, '  and  the  white  men  *  Tam-hu.' 
The  following  figures  (fig.  61)  are  copied  fromNott  and  Gliddon's 
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'  Types  of  Mankind,' p.  85,  and  were  taken  by  them  from  the  great 
works  of  Belzoni,  ChampoUion  and  Lepsius  "  (Donelly,  Atlantis, 
p,  195). 

Pursuing  our  investigations  of  the  territorial  divisions  of  Egypt, 
we  learn,  from  Mr.  Wallis  Budge,  that  collectively  there  were  42 
nomes  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt*  This  number  is  identical  irith 
that  of  the  42  gods  represented  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  as  being 
with  Osiris  in  the  hall  of  Two  Truths  where  the  dead  were  judged. 
The  42  ^'  judges  of  the  dead"  are  represented  as  seated  figures, 
with  human  or  animal  heads,  and  are  equally  divided  into  two 
groups.     From  the   ^ ^negative   confession"   which   the  deceased 


TaOov. 

TUB  BAOn  or  MXM  AOOOBOIKO  TO  TUB  BOYITIAMB. 
FIO.  61. 


makes  to  his  judges,  we  learu  that  each  god  was  identified  with  a 
locality,  some  amongst  them  being  addressed  as  *'  coming  out  from" 
such  imi)ortant  cities  as  Heliopolis,  Sais,  Bubastis,  etc.  The  in- 
ference I  venture  to  make  is  that  these  42  judges  were  the  gods  of 
the  42  nomes  who,  with  Osiris,  the  chief  god  and  the  '*  President," 
formed  the  council  of  gods,  which  judged  and  ordered  the  affairs 
of  men. 

It  is  moreover  natural  to  snpiKJse  that  terrestrial  administrations 
of  justice  must  also  have  been  executed  by  a  supreme  council  of 
men,  composed  of  the  king,  the  living  image  of  Osiris,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  42  nomes  of  Upper  and  Lower  P^gypt,  who  personi- 
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fied,  as  elsewhere,  the  totemic  divinity  of  tribe  or  district.  Post- 
poning further  discussion  of  the  numl)er  42,  associated  with  nomes 
and  gods,  let  us  examine  further  data  concerning  the  territorial 
organization  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Dr.  Wallis  Budge  tells  us  that,  ^'  during  the  rule  of  the  Greeks 
(B.  C.  842-332),  Egypt  was  divided  into  three  parts :  Upper,  Cen- 
tral and  Lower  Egypt.  Central  Egypt  consisted  of  seven  nomes, 
and  was  called  Heptanomis"  (Nile,  p.  28).  The  seven-storied 
pyramid  of  S&kkarah  and  the  employment  of  the  signs  expressing 
"  three  regions"  and  '*  four  regions  or  lands,"  to  signify  the  whole 
land  or  universe,  prove  that,  long  before  Greek  rule,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  like  the  Babylonians,  employed  the  heptameredal  sys- 
tem. Thus,  according  to  Herodotus,  '^  There  are  seven  classes  of 
Egyptians,  and  of  these  some  are  called  priests,  others  warriors, 
others  herdsmen,  others  swineherds,  others  tradesmen,  others  in- 
terpreters and  lastly  pilots;  such  are  the  classes  of  Egyptians; 
they  take  their  names  from  the  employments  they  exercise" 
(Euterpe  ii,  164).  Passages  from  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie's  History 
of  Egypt  (Vol.  II,  pp.  156  and  185)  afford,  moreover,  instances  of 
the  conquest  of  a  heptarchic  government  by  an  Egyptian  king  and 
the  employment,  in  about  B.  C.  1500,  of  the  number  seven,  as  a 
mystic  or  sacred  number,  in  a  letter  from  a  Syrian  prince  to  the 
Egyptian  king. 

In  the  record  of  the  triumphal  return  of  Aa-kheperu-ra,  the 
seventh  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (B.  C.  1449-1423),  it  is 
said :  "  His  Majesty  returned  in  joy  of  heart  to  his  father  Amen  ; 
his  own  hand,  with  his  mace,  had  struck  down  the  seven  chiefs, 
which  were  of  the  territory  of  Pakhsi  (near  Aleppo)"  .  .  .  .  • 
"  Six  of  these  enemies  were  hanged  in  front  of  the  walls  of  Thebes  ; 
the  seventh  [probably  the  chief  of  chiefs],  was  brought  to  Nubin 
and  was  hanged  on  the  wall  of  the  town  of  Napata,  to  show 
forth  for  all  time  the  victories  of  the  king  among  all  people  of 
tbe  negro  land,  inasmuch  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  south  and  he  had  bound  the  nations  of  the  north  and 
the  ends  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  earth  on  which  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  without  finding  any  opposition,  according  to  the  command  of 
his  father  Amen-ra  of  Thebes."  A  letter  from  a  Syrian  prince  to 
Amenhotep  HI  (B.C.  1414-1379),  opens  thus:  "To  the  king, 
my  master,  my  god,  my  sun,  this  is  said :     Yatibiri,  the  servant, 
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the  dust  of  thy  feet,  at  the  feet  of  my  kiug,  my  master,  my  god, 
my  sun,  seven  times,  and  seven  times  more,  I  fall  downJ" 

While  the  above  data  suffice  to  establish  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Greek  rule  was  established  in  Egyptr  its  inhabi* 
tants  were  familiar  with  the  seven-fold  scheme  of  organization,  the 
following  extremely  interesting  portion  of  Brugsch's  monumental 
work,  already  cited,  indirectly  teaches  much  concerning  the  divisions 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  ancient  Egyptian  astronomera  regarded 
the  nocturnal  heaven  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
(i,  p.  176).  In  the  inscriptions,  the  firmament  is  frequently  con- 
sidered geographically,  as  a  region  comprising  countries  surrounded 
by  seas  and  traversed  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  covered  with  cities 
and  houses  and  divided  into  nomes  which  corresponded  to  those  of 
Egypt,  excepting  in  point  of  number,  there  being  thirty-six  celestial 
nomes.  According  to  the  inscriptions  and  pictures  in  tlie  royal 
tombs  at  Thebes,  there  was  a  celestial  eastern  sea  (uat-ura  abti) , 
a  western  sea  (uat-ura  amcntti)  and  a  northern  sea  (uat-ura  mah- 
tet  or  mehtat) .  Special  mention  is  made  of  * '  the  waters  "  and 
land  of  the  *'  northern  place  of  light  above  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear." 

The  lands  of  Punet  (Punt?),  Uthenet,  Kenemti  and  8a-nutai*- 
t-mahti,  ''  the  northern  land  of  God  "  are  designated,  beside  other 
names  which  correspond  to  the  terrestrial  geographical  situation  of 
outlying  foreign  countries  known  to  the  Egyptians.  There  was  a 
celestial  city,  *'AnaorOn,"  whose  eastern  and  western  sides  or 
places  of  light  are  frequently  mentioned.  The  mention  of  a  sin- 
gle Anu  or  On,  names  which  are  found  applied  to  the  most  ancient 
capitals  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  is  particularly  noteworthy.  It  will 
be  shown  further  on,  upon  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  authority,  that, 
in  the  exact  centre  of  the  circular  zodiac  at  Denderah,  the  jackal, 
expressing  the  name  Anubis,  *'  is  located  at  the  pole  of  the  equa- 
tor and  obviously  represents  the  present  Little  Bear."  This  and 
other  data  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  celestial  Anu,  On  or 
No,  was  supposed  to  be  situated  in  Polaris  and  that  the  terrestrial 
capital  was  intended  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  apparent  seat  of 
central  rule  and  government  according  to  fixed  laws  and  order  of  ro- 
tation. The  idea  that,  after  death,  the  human  soul  lived  again  in 
the  celestial  sphere  is  shown  in  the  following  address  to  a  departed 

»  A  History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  II.    London,  1890. 
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spirit  contained  in  the  Bulak  papyrus  cited  by  Brugsch  :  ^*  The  im- 
ages of  the  gods  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  countries  appear 
to  thee  in  the  thirty-six  nomes ;  thou  goest  where  they  are  as  a 
perfect  soul,  thou  doest  what  pleases  thee  in  the  heaven,  thou  art 
amongst  the  constellations  of  the  thirty-six  Beka." 

This  word  is  rendered  by  Brugsch  as  the  "  Dekane  "  in  German 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  its  exact  equivalent  in  English. 
The  Dekanes  are  alluded  to  in  an  inscription  from  the  Ptolemaic 
period  cited  by  Brugsch  {op.  cit.  i,  p.  135)  as  follows  :  "  They  shine 
forth  after  the  sun  has  set.  They  run  in  a  circle^  and  continually 
release  each  other.  They  become  apparent  at  sunset  at  hours  vary- 
ing with  the  seasons."  The  Dekane  constellations  or  stars  were 
those  which  rose  at  the  beginning  of  each  decade  or  period  of  ten 
days,  which  constituted  the  Egyptian  ''  week."  There  were  thirty- 
six  or  4  X  d  of  these  in  the  Egyptian  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
an  epact  of  five  days  was  added,  each  day  being  consecrated  to 
one  of  the  five  chief  gods.  Deferring  the  discussion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian numerical  calendaric  system,  I  merely  point  out  here  the  ob- 
vious agreement  between  the  number  of  celestial  nomes  =  36,  the 
number  of  decades  in  the  year  of  360  days  to  which  should  be 
added  the  familiar  fact  that  each  day  and  decade  had  its  special 
'*  god."  Laying  stress  upon  the  point  that  in  ancient  Egypt  we 
find  thirty-six  celestial,  geographical  districts,  corresponding  to 
the  thirty-six  decades  of  the  year  and  to  thirty-six  gods,  I  take 
pleasme  in  pointing  out  how  clearly  the  following  passages  of  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer's  "  Dawn  of  Astronomy  "  show  that  the  thirty- 
six  gods  had  as  many  human  representatives,  priests,  who  per- 
formed certain  religious  rites  and  homage  in  the  chief  temple  in  a 
fixed  order  of  rotation.  "Even  at  Philae  in  late  times,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Osiris,  there  were  360  bowls  for  sacrifices,  which  were  filled 
daily  with  milk  by  a  specified  rotation  of  priests.  At  Acanthus 
there  was  a  perforated  cask  into  which  one  of  the  360  priests 
poured  water  from  the  Nile  daily ;"  an  enforced  act  of  obedience 
recalling  the  punishment  of  the  daughters  of  Danac.  As  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer  justly  remarks  *'  these  temple  ceremonials  are 
an  evidence  of  their  antiquity  and  may  be  regarded  as  traditions 
preserved  by  the  conservative  priesthood." 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  above  mentioned  acts  of  empty  hom- 
age as  sui-vivals  of  conditions  strictly  analogous  to  those  which 
existed  in  ancient  America,  where  each  geographical  district  of  the 
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state  was  associated  with  a  class  of  people  under  their  representa- 
tive, and  a  day  of  the  calendar  on  which  obligations  towards  the 
central  government,  such  as  the  paying  of  tribute,  had  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  fixed  order  of  rotation,  corresponding  to  the  annual 
circuit  of  the  circumpolar  constellations  around  the  pole  star. 

During  centuries  tlie  most  remarkable  of  these,  Ursa  Major, 
like  the  hand  of  a  great  celestial  dial,  moved  by  an  unseen  rul- 
ing power  apparently  located  in  Polaris,  became  visible  after  dusk 
and  pointed  towards  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  in  succession, 
at  inter\'al8  of  nine  decades  of  days.  As  in  China  and  else- 
where at  the  present  daj-,  its  position  was  referred  to  as  a  guide  in 
determining  time,  during  the  night,  and  the  seasons ;  and  mankind 
became  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  a  changeless  inexorable  law 
and  order  governing  the  universe  and  determining  human  periodi- 
cal activities ,  and  thus  directly  influencing  individual  lives.  Added 
to  this  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  traversed  by  the  celestial 
Nile,  tlie  Milky  Way,  and  in  which  each  familiar  locality  in  Egypt 
had  its  counterpart,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  spread  of  the  be- 
lief that  there  was  a  close  connection  between  the  stars  and  their  ter- 
restrial counterparts  and  that  they  directly  influenced  the  destinies 
of  individuals,  each  of  whicli  had  its  particular  star  in  the  sky. 

The  following  portions  of  the  decree  inscribed  B.  C.  238  on 
the  fiiinous  trilingual  stela  of  Canopus,  preserved  at  Gizch,  contain 
what  nppear  to  me  to  be  distinct  allusions  to  the  ideal  of  a  terres- 
trial kingrloni,  laid  out  and  governed  in  accordance  with  the  system 
and  fixed  laws  obsen-ed  as  existing  in  the  heavens  and  governing 
the  movements  of  celestial  bodies.  The  hieroglyphic  text  records 
the  establishment  of  festivals  *'  in  accord  with  the  existing  funda- 
mental laws  upon  which  the  heavens  [the  movements  of  heavenly 
bodies]  are  established.  "  .  .  .  .  The  Greek  translation  of  this 
passage  reads  :  *'  according  to  the  now  existing  order  of  the  world 
[universe]  "  and  the  demotic  version  is  :  '*  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme,  upon  which  the  heaven  is  established  "  (Bnigsch,  op.  cit. 
I,  p,  180).  Further  facts  concerning  celestial  and  terrestrial  terri- 
torial divisions  remain  to  be  examined  and  discussed. 

A  number  of  rej)resentations  exist  in  which  the  figure  of  the  sky- 
goddess,  Nut,  appears  as  though  stretched  across  the  vault  of 
heaven,  her  feet  resting  on  the  earth  in  the  east  and  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  touching  the  horizon  in  the  west.  A  study  of  certain  texts 
cited  by  Brugsch  clearly  shows  that  it  was  for  very  practical  and 
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Bensible  reasons  that  the  Egyptian  astronomers  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  an  imaginary  human  form  stretched  across  the  nocturnal 
heaven,  as  it  enabled  the  position  of  constellations  and  stars  to  be 
definitely  located.  Lepsius  has  shown  that,  in  a  series  of  inscrip- 
tions in  the  tombs  of  Ramses  VI  and  Ramses  IX,  the  movements 
and  positions  of  stara  are  given  in  connection  with  the  parts  of  an 
imaginary  human  form  in  the  sky.  It  is  thus  said  of  a  star  that 
it  was  situated :  ^Mn  the  middle  of  the  breast,  in  the  right  eye, 
the  left  eye,  the  right  ear,  the  left  ear,  the  right  arm,  the  left  arm, 
the  left  thigh.  " 

Bragsch  {op.  cit.  i,  p.  187)  quotes  the  opinion  of  Lepsius  that 
the  parts  alluded  to  in  the  above  inscriptions,  referred  to  an  im- 
aginary male  figure  stretched  across  the  firmament  and  viewed  en 
face^  and  publishes  a  theoretical  reconstruction  of  this  imaginary 
figure.  It  recalls  that  of  a  Buddha  and  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
Egyptian  schematical  figure  must  have  also  been  imagined  as  seated 
on  the  stable  centre  of  the  heaven.  Egyptian  astronomical  texts, 
which  I  shall  cite  further  on,  appear  to  me  to  show  distinctly  that 
the  lotus  flower  (the  name  for  flower  being  ankh)  was  employed 
to  express  the  sound  ankh,  which  means  '•  life  "  and  that  it  occurs 
in  connection  with  other  symbols  of  the  pole-star  god. 

Returning  to  the  representations  of  Nut  stretched  across  the 
sky,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  employment  of  the  human  form 
belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  Sphinx,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  terrestrial  counterpart  of  the  celestial  schematical  figure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sign  nut,  consisting  of  a  circle  with  four 
divisions,  like  the  pyramid,  represents  the  successful  attempt  to 
express  the  same  thought  in  abstract,  geometrical  form,  such  as 
would  be  intelligible  to  an  initiated,  intellectual  minority  only. 

It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  I  advance  the  view  that  the  pyra- 
mid, being  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  scheme  of  the  universe, 
contained  a  sacred  central  chamber,  representing  the  sacred  Mid- 
dle, and  that  this  was  destined  to  be  the  '*  house  of  eternal  repose  " 
for  the  dead  king,  the  representative  of  the  universal  god. 

As  Dr.  Wallis  Budge  tells  us:  *' If  the  deceased  succeeds  in 
passing  the  ordeal  [of  judgment  after  death]  satisfactorily,  he 
comes  forth  at  once  as  a  god  (there  is  no  place  of  probation),  he 
becomes  identified  with  Osiris,  in  whose  shape  his  mummy  is  made" 
(The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile,  p.  177). 

The  following  text,  from  the  inscription  on  an  amulet  found  on 
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the  Deck  of  the  mummy  of  a  young  girl,  preserved  at  the  Berlin 
Museum,  is  explained  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  museum 
(p.  343),  as  signifying  that  ^^the  mummy  was  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  centre  of  the  whole  world:"  ^'The  sky  is  locked  over  the 
earth,  the  earth  is  locked  over  the  beyond  and  the  beyond  is  locked 
over  this  strong  mummy-case  of  the  departed  Osiris-Hathor-tsen- 

usire "      As  the  ** beyond"  in  the  inscription  evidently 

signifies  the  ''  underworld,"  the  idea  that  the  mummy  case,  resting 
on  the  earth,  was  being  pressed  upon  from  beneath  by  the  under- 
world, and  from  above  by  the  sky,  is  clearly  conveyed  and  is 
in  keeping  with  the  sign  for  universe,  already  alluded  to,  which 
represents  three  regions  superposed.  The  "deification"  of  the 
mummy,  which  is  named  *'  Osiris-Hathor,"  is  an  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  idea  that  the  mummy  became  the  image  not  only  of 
the  goddess  Hathor  but  also  of  the  god  Osiris,  or  Ptah,  who  is 
usually  represented  in  the  form  of  a  mummy. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  a  king  in  a  pyramid  being  actually 
worshipped  and  bearing  the  name  of  Ptah,  added  to  his  own,  is 
given  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  (op.  cit.  ii,  p.  257).  '*•  .  .  The 
figure  of  the  king  Teta,  entitled  Teta-meren-ptah,  is  placed  in  a 
triangle,  which  is  suggestive  of  a  pyramid  (as  Men-nefer  is  written 
with  the  same  triangle  on  this  naos) .  Rather  than  suppose  a  new 
king  at  this  period,  we  should  see  in  this  the  worship  of  a  pyra- 
mid king,  Teta,  of  the  sixth  dynasty  .  .  .*'  The  association  of 
Ptah,  who  is  reganled  as  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all  gods  of  Egypt, 
with  the  square  =  ptah  and  the  pyramid  and  the  mummy,  is  of  ex- 
treme inti»rest,  especially  as  Ejjyptian  texts  contain  references  to 
'*  a  single  god,  who  becomes  a  quaternary  of  gods  "  (Brugsch  ii, 
408),  and  we  therefore  see  that  the  idea  of  Four  in  One  was  a 
familiar  one.  The  personificntion  of  Ptah  usually  consists  of  a 
mummy  holding  a  sceptre,  expressing  strength,  life  and  stability. 
Under  the  form  of  Osiris  he  usually  holds  the  curved  sceptre  de- 
noting dominion,  beside  the  symbols  for  life,  rule  and  power,  and 
is  entitled  the  '*lor(l  of  the  holy  land,  lord  of  eternity,  prince  of 
everlasting,  the  president  of  the  gods,  and  the  head  of  the  corri- 
dor of  the  tomb."  Considering  that  in  all  pyramids  hitherto  ex- 
plored, the  corridor  of  the  tomb  is  directed  towards  Polaris,  it 
appears  obvious  that  the  supreme  goil  of  "  life,  strength,  eternity, 
nile  and  power,**  was  a  personification  of  Polaris,  the  stability  of 
which  was  naively  expressed  by  the  body  in  mummy  form  symbol- 
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*izmg  the  absolute  repose  and  immobility  of  death,  combined  with 
an  animated  face  and  the  symbols  of  living,  active  power. 

As  the  divine  land  is  expressly  designated  as  the  divine  land  of 
the  north  in  astronomical  texts  and  that  this  celestial  region  had 
its  terrestrial  counterpart,  it  is  naturally  in  Lower  Egypt,  that  the 
holy  land  of  the  north  must  be  sought. 

Investigation  speedily  proves  that  the  most  ancient  vestiges  of 
civilization  are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis  which, 
under  the  kings  of  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  dynasties,  reached  its 
height  of  splendor.  It  is  in  the  land  of  the  north,  Meh-ta,  that  the 
extremely  ancient  seven-storied  pyramid  of  Sakk&rah  lies,  and  that 
there  exists  the  area  of  about  thirty  kilometers  in  which  eighty 
pyramids  are  concentrated,  and  which  constitutes  the  great  burial 
ground  of  countless  generations  of  Egyptians  of  all  periods.  A 
curious  detail,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again,  is  the  affinity  in  sound 
of  the  name  for  ^^ north  land,'*  Meh-ta.  and  mit  =  death  or  the  dead, 
and  the  undeniable  resemblance  of  both  words  to  the  Nahuatl, 
ancient  Mexican  mictlan  =  the  North,  or  underworld,  from  mic- 
quiztli  =  death  and  tlan  =  land  (c/*.  Egyptian  ta  =land). 

In  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  the  western  horizon,  below  which  sun, 
moon  and  stars  disappeared,  was  naturally  regarded  as  the  entrance 
to  the  region  of  the  underworld.  The  west  being  therefore  desig- 
nated amen-ta,  ^'  the  hidden  or  concealed  land  or  region,"  it  is 
all  the  more  significant  to  find  the  single  entrance  and  exit  corridor 
of  each  pyramid  directed,  not  towards  the  west,  the  underworld, 
but  towards  the  stable  centre  of  the  northern  region  of  the  sky. 
It  would  therefore  seem  as  though  the  intention  had  been  to  estab- 
lish a  direct  line  of  communication  between  the  tomb  chamber  in 
the  centre  of  the  pyramid  and  the  divine  "  northern  land  of  God," 
the  sacred  mountain  Manu  and  the  shining  celestial  city  Adu, 
lying  '*  between  the  east  and  west,"  t.  e.  in  the  Middle,  where  the 
supreme  star-god  dwelt  in  eternal  repose.  An  interesting  proof 
that  the  longing  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  tended  towards  the  north 
is  furnished  by  the  common  prayer-formula :  '*  may  my  soul  .... 
inhale  the  north- wind  and  drink  from  the  stream." 

Before  advancing  further,  the  following  authoritative  statements, 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  pole-star  cult  in  ancient  Egypt, 
should  be  presented. 

According  to  Sir  Norman  Ix)ckyer,  "  It  seems  extremely  prob- 
able that  the  worship  of   circumpolar   constellations  went  on   in 
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Babylonia  as  well  as  in  Egypt  in  the  earliest  times  we  can  get  at" 
(pp.  cit.  p.  363).  ^^  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  chief  an- 
cient constellation  in  the  North  was  the  Great  Hear  or,  as  it  was 
then  pictured,  the  Thigh  (Meskhet)"(p.  216).  ^^  In  the  exact  centre 
of  the  circular  zodiac  of  Denderah  we  find  the  jackal  [Anubis] 
located  at  the  pole  of  the  equator:  it  obviously  represents  the 
present  Little  Bear"  (p.  362). 

*'  With  regard  to  Anubis,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  seven  stars 
in  Ursa  Minor  make  a  very  good  jackal  with  pendent  tail,  as  gen- 
erally represented  by  the  Egyptians  and  that  they  form  the  near- 
est compact  constellation  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  .  .  ." 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  adds  that  he  is  informed  by  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge  that ''  An  was  an  old  name  of  the  sun-god,"  but  also  states, 
in  another  page  of  his  work  that  ^ '  the  worship  of  Anubis,  as  god 

of  the  dead  or  the  night  god was  supreme  until  the 

time  of  Men-kau-ra,  the  builder  of  the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh" 
(B.  C.  3633,  Brugsch  ;     B.  C.  4100,  Mariotte  ;  p.  868). 

Pending  the  production  of  astronomical  texts  which  amply  dem- 
onstrate that  An  was  a  name  of  a  god  of  the  night  sun,  Polaris, 
the  following  establishes  that,  at  Annu  or  Heliopolis,  in  remotest 
antiquity  and  amongst  the  pyramid  builders,  the  cult  of  a  northern 
star  prevailed. 

''The  first  civilization  as  yet  glimpsed,  so  far  as  temple  building 
goes,  ill  Northern  Egypt,  represented  by  that  at  Annii,  or  Heli- 
opolis, was  a  civilization  which  combined  the  cult  of  a  northern 
star  with  a  uon-equinoctial  solar  worship"  ...  .  '*  I  know  not 
whether  the  similarity  in  the  words  Anu,  Annu  and  An  results 
merely  from  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  certainly  singular  that  the 
most  ancient  temples  in  Lower  Egypt  (Heliopolis  and  Denderah) 
should  be  called  Anna  or  An,  if  there  he  no  connection  with  the 
Babylonian  god  Anu  "  (Lockyer,  op.  cit.  p.  321). 

Tiie  well  known  fact  that  the  entrance  passage  to  the  earliest 
pyramid  known,  that  of  Medum,  and  of  all  pyramids  hitherto  ex- 
plored, bus  not  only  been  found  on  the  north  face  of  the  structure 
but  is  also  believed  to  have  oriented  towards  "  Sut-anup, "  the 
pole-star  (of  the  period  of  its  construction),  unquestionably  proves 
that  the  pyramid  builders  assigned  a  particular  importance  to  the 
north.  Referring  the  reader  to  Sir  Norman  Lockyer*s  work  for  a 
mass  of  valuable  and  interesting  information  concerning  the  orien- 
tation of  Egyptian  temples,  1  merely  quote  the  following  statements 
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which  not  only  show  that  throughout  Lower  Egypt  north-star  wor- 
ship existed,  but  also  establish  the  interesting  and  important  fact 
that  in  Upper  Egypt  a  totally  different  astronomical  cult  was  car- 
ried out  during  an  unknown  length  of  time. 

*'  It  is  an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  North  of 
Egypt,  in  early  times,  the  stellar  temples  were  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  north,  while  south  of  Thebes,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  only  one  temple  so  directed  '*  (p.  225)  ...  "  From  the  as- 
tronomical point  of  view there  are  distinctly  two  series 

[of  temples  and  monuments  in  general],  (leaving  out  of  consider- 
ation the  great  pyramid  builders  at  Gizeh)  absolutely  dissimilar 
astronomically ; there  are  at  least  two  sets  [of  temple- 
builders],  one  going  up  the  river  building  temples  to  the  north 
stars,  the  other  going  down  the  river  building  temples  to  the  south 
stars ;  and  the  two  streams  practically  met  at  Thebes,  or  at  all 
events  they  were  both  very  fully  represented  there  either  together 
or  successively." 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  proceeds  to  say :  ''  The  double  origin  of 
the  people  thus  suggested  on  astronomical  grounds  may  be  the  rea- 
son of  the  name  of  ^  double  country,*  used  especially  in  the  titles 
of  kings,  of  the  employment  of  two  crowns,  and  finally  of  the 
supposed  sovereignty  of  Set  over  the  north,  and  of  Horus  over 
the  south  divisions  of  the  kingdom"  {op.  cit,  p.  345).  ^*  In 
short,  in  Lower  Egypt  the  temples  are  pointed  to  rising  stars  near 
the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  or  setting  north  of  west.  In  Up- 
per Egypt  we  deal  chiefly  with  temples  directed  to  stars  rising  in 
the  southeast,  or  setting  low  in  the  southwest.  Here  again  we  are 
in  presence  of  .  .  .  distinct  differences  of  astronomical  thought 
.  .  .  ."  (p.  341).  "  With  regard  to  the  northern  stars  observed 
rising  in  high  amplitudes,  we  have  found  traces  of  their  worship  in 
times  so  remote  that  in  all  probability  at  Annu  and  Denderah 
a  Ursae  Majoris  was  used  before  it  became  circumpolar.  We  deal 
almost  certainly  with  5000  B.  C.  .  .  .  Neiv  temples  with  nearly 
similar  amplitudes  ....  were  built  at  later  times  ...  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  stellar  observations  made  in  them  had  ulti- 
mately to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  hours  of  the  night ; 
this  seems  probable,  for  in  Nubia  at  present,  time  at  night  is  thus 
told." 

^4t  is  possible  that  observations  of  these  stars  [which  are  nearest 
the  pole  and  move  most  slowly]  might  have  been  made  in  such  a 
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way  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  erening  the  particalar  position 
of  y  Draconis,  for  instance,  might  have  been  noted  with  r^ard 
to  the  pole-star ;  and  seeing  that  the  Egyptians  thoroughly  knew 
the  length  of  the  night  and  of  the  day  in  the  different  portions  of 
the  year,  they  could  at  once,  the  moment  they  had  the  starting- 
point  afforded  by  the  position  of  this  star,  practically  use  the  cir- 
cle of  the  stars  round  the  north  pole  as  the  dial  of  a  sort  of 
celestial  clock.  May  not  this  really  have  been  the  clock  with  which 
they  have  been  credited  ?  However  long  or  short  the  night,  the 
star  which  was  at  first  above  the  pole-star  after  it  had  got  round 
so  that  it  was  on  a  level  with  it,  would  have  gone  through  a  quar- 
ter of  its  revolution.  In  low  northern  latitudes,  however,  the 
southern  stars  would  serve  better  for  this  purpose,  since  the  circle 
of  northern  circumpolar  stars  would  be  much  restricted.  Hence 
there  was  a  reason  in  such  latitudes  for  preferring  southern  stars. 
With  regard  both  to  high  north  and  south  stars,  then,  we  may  in 
both  cases  be  in  presence  of  observations  made  to  determine  the 
time  at  night.  So  that  the  worship  of  Set,  the  determination  of 
the  time  at  night  by  means  of  the  northern  stars,  might  have  been 
little  popular  with  those  who  at  Gebel  Barkal  and  elsewhere  in  the 

south  had  used  the  southern  ones  for  the  same  purpose '* 

(p.  344). 

Valuable  and  suggestive  as  these  observations  are,  I  venture  to 
point  out  that  the  following  texts  appear  to  indicate  very  clearly 
that,  as  in  China  and  Mesopotamia,  in  the  present  day,  the  ancient 
Egyptian  high-priest  and  king  on  important  public  occasions  sim- 
ply utilized  the  conspicuous  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  as  a 
measurer  of  time. 

In  the  account  of  the  ceremonial  used  at  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  at  Edfu,  it  is  stated  that  the  king's  glance 
was  directed  to  the  Ak  or  *'  Middle  "  and  to  Meskhetin  Ursa  Ma- 
jor. A  part  of  the  full  translation  of  the  inscription  quoted  from 
Nisscn  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  (op,  cit,^  pp.  176  and  179)  repre- 
sents the  king  as  speaking,  thus  :  *'  Looking  to  the  sky  and  rec- 
ognizing the  '  ak  *  of  the  BulTs  Thigh  constellation,  I  establish 
the  corners  of  the  temple  of  Her  Majesty."  It  is  further  said 
"  With  his  glance  directed  towards  the  '  ak  *  of  the  Bull's  Thigh 
constellation  he  [the  king]  establishes  the  temple  house  of  the 
mistress  of  Denderak,  as  took  place  there  before." 

Having  found  out,  by  referring  to  Egyptian  dictionaries,  that 
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er-ak  means  *^  in  the  middle,"  and  em-aka  ^^  in  the  midst  or  mid- 
dle," while  Hak  was  a  word  employed  for  ^^  king,"  I  suggest  that 
these  meanings  afford  a  different  and  much  more  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  ^^  ak"  mentioned  in  the  inscription  than  that  given  by 
Sir  Norman  Loekyer  and  Diimiehen.  In  dealing,  farther  on,  with 
the  astronomical  signs  and  names  associated  with  the  \X)\e  of  the 
ecliptic,  I  shall,  moreover,  point  out  that  the  bull  =  ka,  employed  as 
an  astronomical  symbol  of  Ursa  Major,  may  have  been  adopted 
as  a  cryptic  sign  for  Polaris,  merely  because  its  name  contained 
the  lettera  of  the  word  ak  =  the  Middle.  The  recun-ence  of  the 
same  letters  in  Hak  =  king,  seems  to  explain  also  why  the  king  of 
Egypt  was  entitled  '*  the  bull." 

Returning  to  the  inscription  relating  to  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  ;  in  other  texts  cited  by  Sir  Norman  Loekyer 
we  find  the  king  saying :  **  I  have  grasped  the  wooden  peg  [stake] 
and  the  handle  of  the  club ;  I  hold  the  rope  with  Sesheta  [his  fe- 
male consort].  My  glance  follows  the  course  of  the  stars;  my 
eye  is  on  Meskhet;  standing  as  divider  of  time  by  his  measuring 
insti-ument "  (Duemichen's  version)  or  "  mine  is  the  part  of  time  of 
the  number  of  the  hour-clock"  (Brugsch's  version).  In  another 
part  the  king  says  "  .  .  .  .  I  let  my  glance  enter  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Thigh  (representing  the  divider  of  time  at  his 
measuring  instrument)"  (Duemichen's  translation)  or  "  the  part  of 
my  time  stands  in  the  place  of  his  hour-clock"  (Brugsch's  transla- 
tion) .  Sir  Norman  Loekyer  notes  that  '*  the  word  merech  or  mer- 
echet,  in  which  Brugsch  suspects  iiour  or  water-clock,  does  not  oc- 
cur elsewhere. 

Whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  the  Brugsch  and  Duemichen 
translations  and  the  interpretations  of  the  word  ak,  the  above  texts 
establish  that  the  Egyptian  king  directed  his  glance  to  ''  the  Mid- 
dle "  and  that  the  constellation  Meskhet  =  Ursa  Major  was  con- 
nected with  time-measurement  and  the  establishment  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  temple. 

As  I  shall  show  further  on,  the  "  Sesheta,"  mentioned  in  the  text 
as  performing  the  ceremony  with  the  king,  appears  to  be  not  a 
"  mythical  goddess,"  as  Sir  Norman  Loekyer  infers,  but  the  living 
''  divine  queen,"  and  consort  of  the  king.  She  is  represented  with 
the  insignia  of  Isis,  whereas  he  wears  the  crown  of  Osiris,  and  I 
note  that  while  she  holds  her  stake  in  her  left,  he  holds  his  in  his 
right  hand.     Deferring  a  discussion  of  the  position  of  Egyptian 
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queens,  I  point  out  here  that,  in  the  interesting  description  of  a 
foundation  ceremonial,  pre8er\'ed  in  an  inscription  relating  to  the 
rebuilding  of  a  temple  at  Abydos,  about  B.  C.  1380,  the  Sesheta, 
entitled  the  ^^  mistress  of  tlie  laying  of  the  foundation  stone," 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  actor,  since  it  it  she  who  addresses 
the  king,  as  follows :  ^'  The  hammer  in  my  hand  was  of  gold,  as 
I  struck  the  peg  with  it,  and  thou  wast  with  me  in  thy  capacity  of 
Harpedonapt  [?].  Thy  hand  held  the  spade  during  the  fixing  of 
its  [the  templets]  four  corners  with  accuracy  by  the  four  supports 
of  heaven"  (Lockyer,  p.  175). 

The  *'  four  supports  of  heaven"  referred  to  here  are  obviously 
*^  the  gods  Mestha,  Hapi,  Tuamautef  and  Qebhsennuf,"  who  are 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (chapter  17)  as  being  "  those 
which  find  themselves  behind  the  constellation  of  the  Thigh  in 
the  northern  heaven.  "  In  an  inscription  in  the  kings'  graves  at 
Thebes  mention  is  made  of  the  ^'  four  Northern  Genii  who  are  the 
four  gods  of  '  the  follower '  [obviously  a  circumpolar  constella. 
tion]"  (Lockyer,  p.  147).  They  seem  to  be  also  identical  with 
the  ^^four  constellations  [Akhemusek]  which  are  found  in  the  north- 
ern heavens,"  and  the  ^'sailors  or  oarsmen  in  the  bark  of  Ra,''  men- 
tioned in  the  same  and  in  many  other  inscriptions.  The  four 
"  gods  "  are  represented  with  human  bodies  respectively  surmount- 
ed by  the  head  of  a  man,  an  ape,  a  jackal  and  a  hawk  and  are 
identical  with  the  *'  genii  of  the  dead,"  represented  on  the  canopic 
vases  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  bier.  In  this  connection 
attention  is  drawn  to  how  clearly  the  symbolism  of  the  mortuary 
customs  becomec>  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  the  mummy,  the 
image  of  Ptah-Osiris,  and  of  the  pole-star  god,  was  laid  to  '*  eternal 
rest"  in  an  imaginary  "sacred  centre,  "  obtained  by  naively  plac- 
ing the  effigies  of  the  gods  of  the  cardinal  points,  the  personifica- 
tions of  the  "  four  stars  of  the  northern  heaven,"  at  the  corners 
of  the  bier.  The  same  dominant  thought  which  underlies  the  pop- 
ular use  of  the  canopic  vases  clearly  led  to  the  building  of  the 
vast  pyramids  which  constituted  the  sacred  "  centres  of  the  world" 
par  excellence,  the  square  base  typifying  the  four  regions  and 
**  corners  "of  the  earth;  the  triangular  sides  the  four  divisions 
of  the  sky,  which  converge  to  a  single  Middle,  associated  with 
Polaris,  the  sacred  pole  or  ak  of  the  Cosmos. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  measurement  of  time  by  means 
of  the  circumpolar  constellations,  it  is  instructive  to  find  that  the 
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Egyptian  determinative  sign  for  ^'  time"  consists  of  a  central  dot 
with  a  circle  drawn  around  it  and  to  note  that  the  only  celestial  body 
that  could  be  accurately  figured  as  occupying  the  centre  of  a  circle 
described  around  it  is  the  primitive  sun,  Polaris. 

The  Egyptian  for  *'  time  "  is  rek,  an  inversion  of  ker  =  the 
night,  the  common  sign  for  which  is  a  band,  figuring  the  sky,  from 
the  centre  of  which  a  star  is  suspended  by  a  thread.  As  the  star 
is  usually  formed  by  two  lines,  diagonally  crossed,  at  the  end  of 
the  thread,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  see  in  the  hanging  sin- 
gle star  an  actual  representation  of  a  cross  symbol.  It  is  particu- 
larly striking  to  find  in  Brugsch's  work,  that  the  determinative  for 
time  is  actually  represented,  in  numerous  cases,  as  close  to  the 
single  hanging  star  (fig.  62,  9).  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  conclusions  whether  this  group  represents  Polaris  and  the 
circuit  of  time  measured  by  the  circumpolar  constellations,  or 
whether  it  merely  represents,  as  Brugsch  states,  the  winter  solstice, 
i.  e,  the  day  sun  in  the  nocturnal  sky. 

There  exists  a  remarkable  variant  of  the  determinative  of  time, 
which  I  shall  discuss  more  fully  further  on.  Instead  of  a  mere 
dot,  a  five-pointed  star  is  distinctly  figured  in  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle (fig.  62, 12).  This  variant  furnishes,  in  my  opinion,  convincing 
proof  of  the  meaning  of  the  determinative  for  time,  which  also 
constituted  the  well-known  sign  for  Ra  =  god,  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  nan)e  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Egypt,  Amen,  or  Amon  or 
Amun  Ra,  the  *'  hidden  or  secret  god,"  whose  name  contradicts 
the  current  assumption  that  Ra  signifies  the  diurnal  sun  merely, 
and  that  Amen-Ra  was  a  ''  solar  "  deity. 

The  following  texts  relating  to  the  "  supreme  true  but  hidden 
god  "  amply  demonstrate  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  cult  was 
that  it  was  shrouded  in  secrecy  and  mystification.  Others,  which 
I  shall  quote  farther  on,  allow  us  clearly  to  perceive  that  individ- 
uals were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  series  of  initiations  into  the 
meanings  of  cabalistic  signs  and  symbols  of  the  divinity  before 
they  attained  the  pure  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  mysterious, 
''hidden  divinity."  On  reading  the  texts  of  the  famous  **  Book  of 
the  Dead  "  it  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  the  negative  con- 
fession and  judgment  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  may  originally 
signify  the  actual  confession  and  judgment  of  an  applicant  for 
initiation  into  the  secrets  of  the  priesthood  and  the  astronomical 
and  theological  knowledge  they  so  rigidly  guarded  from  the  igno* 
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rant  multitude.  The  highest  knowledge  and  most  profound  secret 
they  could  impart  was  doubtlessly  the  acknowledgment  and  per- 
ception of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  power  which  governed  the 
universe  on  a  certain  plan,  which  the  rulers  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
endeavored  to  apply  to  its  organization  and  government  in  order 
to  make  it  a  celestial  kingdom  upon  earth. 

The  rigidly-adhered-to  policy  of  the  niling  caste  was,  however, 
the  shrouding  and  concealment  of  their  store  of  knowledge  from  the 
uninitiated  and  the  gradual  admission  of  select  individuals  to  the 
inner  chambers  of  secrecy.  The  following  texts  show  that  even 
the  true  name  of  the  supreme  divinity  was  wrapped  in  impenetrable 
mystery,  but  the  assumption  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  pole-star 
god  seems  to  enable  us  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  formnlao 
employed  by  the  scribes  to  veil  the  true  meaning  of  the  texts. 

Beginning  with  the  hymn  published  by  Mr.  Wallis  Budge,  in  his 
useful  handbook,  **The  Nile,"^  we  find  Amen-Ba  addressed  as 
"  King,  One  among  the  gods,  myriad  are  his  names ^  how  many  are 

they^  is  not  knoum the  lord  of  Law,  whose  shrine  is  hidden^ 

....  whose  nam£  is  hidden  from  his  children  in  his  name  Amen  " 
...  In  the  legend  of  Ra  and  Isis  (xxth  dynasty)  he  is  designated 
as  ^^  the  god  divine,  the  creator  of  himself,  the  creator  of  heaven, 
earth,  breath  of  life,  fire,  gods,  men,  beasts,  cattle,  reptiles,  fowl 
of  the  air,  fish,  king  of  men  and  gods,  in  form  one,  to  whom 
periods  are  as  years,  viany  of  names ,  not  known  are  they,  not  know 
them  the  gods, '"^ 

The  mysterious  supreme  god  is  further  spoken  of  in  the  hymn 

as "the  lord  of  the  uraeus  crown,  exalted  of  the  plumes  ; 

the  serpent  Mehen,  and  the  two  unei  are  the  (ornaments)  of  his 

face "     Mention  is  likewise  made  of  his  "lordship  over 

the  Sekti  boat  (which  sailed  from  the  place  of  rising  in  the  East) 
and  the  Atet  boat  (which  sailed  to  the  place  of  setting  in  the  West)  ; 
he  is  also  addressed  as  the  '*  god  Khepera  in  his  boat."  In  many 
passages  he  is  apparently  identified  with  the  sun,  "the  eye  of 
Horus,"  but  is  at  the  same  time,  also  addressed  as  Ani,  the  lord  of 
the  New  Moon  festival  and  he  is  termed  'Hhe  lord  of  all  the  gods 
whose  appearances  are  in  the  horizon."  His  all-embracing  nature 
is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  passages  terming  him  "  the  maker  and 

» Reference  Is  made  to  another  trannlatlon  of  the  hynm  in  the  "  Records  of  the  Past, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  127-130,  and  to  (ir<^ba!it,  Hymnc  k  Amnion  Ra. 
»  Flrtit  steps  in  Egyptian,  Mr.  Wallis  Budife,  p.  235. 
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lord  of  things  which  are  below  and  of  things  which  are  above ;" 
*'  of  the  heaven  and  earth."  The  above  evidence  suffices  to  show 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  Amen-Ra  is  constantly  referred  to  as  the 
*^  One  god,  without  a  second,  the  knowledge  of  whose  nature  is 
concealed  from  men  and  gods,  who  reveals  himself  in  innumerable 
forms ;  who  exerts  hidden  control  and  universal  dominion  and  is 
associated  with  stability  and  power,  time  and  eternity."  On  the 
other  hand,  stress  is  laid  on  his  dual  nature :  Amen-Ra  is  bi-sexual 
and  self-creative;  alternately  becomes  light  and  darkness;  and 
the  sun  and  moon  are  the  eyes  of  his  ''  hidden  face,"  which,  liter- 
ally translated,  yields  Amen-Hra. 

In  the  hymn  previously  cited  he  is  also  termed  the  "  lord  of  the 
sky,  the  establisher  of  all  things,  .  .  .  the  extender  of  foot-steps  .  .  . 
One  in  his  times  as  among  the  gods  .  .  .  ."  He  is  apostrophized 
as  ^^  the  maker  of  the  gods,  who  hast  stretched  out  the  heavens 
and  founded  the  earth,"  ^^  the  chief  who  makest  the  earth  like  unto 
himself,"  ....  ''President  of  the  great  cycle  of  the  gods,  only  one 

ivitJiOHt  his  second  ....  living  in  Law  every  day O 

Form,  one,  creator  of  all  things,  O  one  only,  maker  of  existences 

he  giveth  the  breath  of  life  to  (the  germ)  in   the  egg 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  only  one  ! He  watches  all  peo- 
ple who  sleep all  people  adore  thee O  thou  .... 

the  untiring  watcher^  Amsu-amen  lord  of  eternity,  the  Maker  of 

Law "     Another  passage  states  :  ^'  the  aten  (disk)  is  thy 

body"  (t.  e.  image  or  symbol).  In  the  legend  of  Ra  and  Isis, 
quoted  above,  the  god  is  made  to  say  of  himself :  ^'I  am  the  maker 
of  the  hours,  the  creator  of  days,  I  am  the  opener  of  the  festivals  ^ 

of  the  year I  am  he  who  when  he  opens  his  eyes  \_i.  e,  the  , 

sun  and  moon]  become th  light,  when  he  shutteth  his  two  eyes,  be- 
Cometh  darkness."  Brugsch  tells  us  that  Ra,  whom  he  accepts  as 
the  day-sun,  was  addressed  as  the  master  of  double  or  two-fold 
force,  who  illuminates  the  world  with  his  two  eyes  and  "  was  sym- 
bolized by  two  lions."  Further  on  I  shall  quote  facts  establishing 
that  the  king  and  queen  of  Egypt  were  respectively  named  the  right 
and  left  eye  of  Amen-Ra,  were  associated  with  sun  and  moon,  re- 
garded as  the  personifications  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  that  these 
deities  were  represented  in  the  form  of  urseus  serpents  with  human 
heads,  and  that  the  two  serpents  were  employed  as  symbols  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Mr.  Wallis  Budge  informs  us  that 
Amen-Ra  was  named  ''  bull  ...  in  thy  name  of  '  Amen  bull  of 
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his  mother,*  and  that  he  was  entitled  '  lord  of  the  thrones  of  the 
two  lands ;'  ^kingof  the  gods ;'  '  maker  of  mortals  ;*  '  mighty  law.' " 
In  one  of  his  forms  he  is  represented  as  wearing  horns  (an  allusion 
to  duality  and  the  title  of  bull)  and  feathers  (=  mat  =  maat  =  law) 
and  holding  the  emblems  of  stability,  power,  dominion  and  rule. 

Before  demonstrating  that  the  chief  astix>nomical  signs  of  the 
Egyptian  zodiac  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  rebus  and  express  the 
sound  of  the  various  attributes  and  titles  and  some  of  the  ^^  myriad 
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of  names  "  of  the  *'  hidden  gotl,"  contained  in  the  preceding  texts, 
1  point  out  how  clearly  the  conception  of  Anien-Ra,  as  shown  in 
these  hymns  and  invocations,  is  consistent  with  a  pole-star  origin. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  authoritative  opinion  of  Brngsch  that  "  the 
hieroglyph  and  name  Ra  did  not  only  refer  to  the  day-sun,  but  also 
designated  certain  brilliant  stars,"  which  he  presumes  to  be  the 
planets  {op.  cit.  i,  p.  79).  This  identification  of  the  name  Ra 
with  stars  involuntarily  obliges  one  to  recall  the  Sanscrit  tara=: 
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star  while  the  Chinese  employment  of  a  plain  circle  to  designate 
'"star,"  also  finds  its  analogy.  Let  us  now  examine  the  hieroglyphic 
signs  and  symbols  of  Ra  and  note  how  intelligible  they  become 
when  the  god  is  identified  as  Polaris. 

The  following  (fig.  62)  are  some  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
name  Ra  is  found  expressed  in  texts  published  in  Mr.  Wallis 
Budgets  '*  First  steps  in  Egyptian  :" 
Fig.  62,  1.     By  a  dot  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  the  determinative 

of  ''  time." 
"  2.     By  the  latter  accompanied  by  the  image  of  a  seated 

god  and  the  numeral  1 . 
**  8.     Idem,  partly  surrounded  by  a  serpent  in  motion  and 

accompanied  by  the  numeral  1 . 
**  4.     The  serpent  and  circle  on  the  head  of  a  hawk-headed 

seated  god. 
To  these  are  added  for  purposes  of  comparison 
*'  5.     The  circle  with  two  uraei. 

'*  6.     Idem,  to  which  a  single  uraeus  and  a  wing  are  at- 

tached. 
*'  7.     Idem,  with  two  uraei  and  two  wings. 

"  8.     Idem,  with  one  wing. 

"  9.     Idem,  accompanied  by  the  numeral  one  and  the  sign 

for  heaven,  to  which  a  cross-shaped  star  is  hanging. 

'*  10.     Idem,  resting  in  the  centre  of  the  summit  of  a  twin 

mountain. 
"  11.     Idem,  resting  in  the  centre  of  a  boat. 

"  12.     Idem,  with  a  central  star  instead  of  a  dot  constitut- 

ing the  word  duat  =  '*  lower  hemisphere  "  (Brugsch). 
**  13.     The  variant  of  this,  cited  by  Brugsch. 

''  14.     The  disk  containing  a  single  eye. 

My  prolonged  study  of  the  ancient  Mexican  picture-writings 
having  given  me  the  habit  of  regarding  each  primitive  symbol  as 
a  possible  rebus  led  me  to  look  up  the  phonetic  values  of  the  sym- 
bols combined  with  the  Ra  sign  and  to  note  that  some  of  them 
were  actually  mentioned  in  connection  with  Amen-Ra  in  the  texts 
cited  above,  namely :  the  face,  the  eye,  the  egg,  the  uraeus,  the 
disk,  the  '*  serpent  Mehen."  It  was  a  surprise  to  find,  on  simply 
referring  to  the  glossaries,  that  the  name  for  uraeus  =  ara  and 
that  eye  =  ari ;  an  egg  =  ar  (also  sa,  se,  and  suht)  ;  face  =  hra ; 
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each  woixl  thus  containing  the  name  Ra  =  god,  in  simple  or  inverted 
form  (see  fig.  63,  1-4).  The  natural  inference  was  that  I  had  ob- 
tained an  insight  into  the  method  devised  by  the  ingenious  Egyptian 
priesthood,  to  express,  in  cryptic  form,  the  name  of  the  '^  hidden 
god." 

Further  glimpses  of  light  seemed  obtained  when  I  found  that, 


I 


1-         2.  3, 


{i 


! 


5 


tet  \t{  t^t 

"10.  11,  12. 


13.  n. 


'^t^P"  K^Sff^r  \^ey,»nen.  «*b«'l- 


^  ^  V 

^^-  18.  19. 


<^>n. 


20.  21.  22. 

VU..  G3. 

as  written  by  German. Egyptologists,  the  determinative  for  divin- 
ity, the  banner  z=  nutar,  uotar,  netar,  or  neter,  not  only  expressed 
the  same  sound  as  the  wonl  nut,  but  also  contained  tlie  letters  "r" 
and  '*a"  (5).  The  disk  =  atun,  aton  or  aten  might  also  be  regarded 
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as  an  anagram,  being  the  inverted  form  of  nutar,  minuB  the  last 
letter  (6).  The  names  for  wing  (7)  being  tun,  ton  or  ten,  the 
wing  attached  to  the  disk  constituted  a  complemeutary  sign,  dupli- 
cating the  final  syllable.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  second  name  for 
wing  was  meh,  or  mah  (c/.  mat  and  its  synonym  su  =  feather), 
there  seemed  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  ^^  serpent  mehen  "  ap- 
plied  to  Amen-Ra  and  the  possibility  that  it  signified  the  *'  winged 
serpent,"  such  as  is  frequently  depicted  in  texts  published  by 
Brugsch  (8).  It  was  obvious  that  the  urseus  =  ara  and  the  wing 
meh,  would  form  an  ingenious  anagram  expressing,  by  means  of 
the  signs,  a-meh-ra,  the  name  Amen-Ra. 

The  constantly  recurring  form  of  the  Ra  sign,  in  which  the  ser- 
pent is  represented  as  gliding  around  the  circle,  enclosing  the  cen- 
tral point  of  fixity,  naturally  suggests  the  inference  that  this 
variant  must  have  been  adopted  at  a  time  when  the  constellation 
Draco,  the  *'  Old  serpent/'  or  "Nakkasch  qodmun,"  was  circuin- 
polar  and  was  equally  familiar,  under  this  name,  to  the  Egyptian 
and  Euphratean  astronomers.  This  inference  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that,  in  the  hymn  to  Amen-Ra,  cited  above, 
the  name  Nak  is  given  to  "  the  serpent  with  knives  stuck  in  his 
back,"  who,  according  to  the  myth,  was  the  demon  of  night  and 
the  enemy  of  the  sun-god,  the  ruler  of  day.  The  fact  that,  in  the 
temple  of  Amen-Ra  at  Thebes,  a  service  was  recited  daily  for  the 
destruction  of  the  serpent  Nak  by  Horus,  appears  to  indicate 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  a  combat  between  light  and  darkness 
and  the  dual  forces  of  nature,  which  would  naturally  tend  to  create 
the  thought  of  an  antagonism  existing  not  only  between  the  sexes, 
but  also  between  the  two  divisions  of  Egypt  and  the  separate  cults 
of  the  nocturnal  heaven  (Polaris  and  the  moon)  and  the  diurnal 
heaven  (the  sun). 

In  the  list  of  festivals,  dating  from  the  Ptolemaic  period  and  in- 
scribed in  the  temple  at  Edfu,  there  are  mentioned:  "the  festi- 
val of  the  end  or  point  of  the  triangle,"  simultaneous  with  that  of 
**  the  serpent  Nai  or  Na,"  immediately  followed  by  *'  the  festivals 
of  the  '  tena*  =  [aten?],  and  of  the  great  serpent  Na,"  and  "of 
the  Ken  =  the  festival  of  darkness,  and  of  the  red  serpent  Na" 
(Brugsch  op,  cit.  i,  p.  51).  Commenting  upon  the  above  names  I 
draw  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  above  word  ken,  we 
seem  to  have  the  inversion  of  nak,  the  name  of  the  "  night-ser- 
pent" and  that  na  is  actually  the  inversion  of  the  word  an,  which 
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signifies  ^^  be  who  turns  or  winds  himself  around.  "  I  shall  show 
further  on,  in  astronomical  texts,  that  this  name  is  actually  iden- 
tified with  the  pole. 

When  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind  the  full  import  of  the  famil- 
iar Egyptian  symbol  for  eternity  =  tet,  becomes  clear.  It  con- 
sists of  the  image  of  a  mummy,  symbolizing  fixity,  around  which 
a  great  serpent  is  winding  itself,  conveying  the  idea  of  circling 
motion  (fig.  68,  9  and  10).  It  is  well  known  that  this  group  sym- 
bolized eternity  =  tet  and  the  sign  is  always  interpreted  as  ex- 
pressing the  sound  tet.  If  analyzed  more  closely,  however,  and 
interpreted  as  a  rebus,  it  appears  to  yield  a  fund  of  deeper  mean- 
ing. 

The  serpent  Na  furnishes  the  word  An  =  the  winder  or  he  who 
moves  around.  Linked  to  one  of  the  names  for  mummy  =:  sah, 
the  group  might  be  read  as  An-sah,  a  name  which  invites  compar- 
ison with  Anshar,  the  Assyrian  pole-star  god  who  was  said  to  shoot 
arrows  in  all  directions,  t.  e,  to  turn  around,  and  the  Akkadian 
title  for  Ursa  Major,  Akanua  =  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  The  second 
name  for  mummy,  given  in  Mr.  Wallis  Budge's  Nile,  is  tut,  the 
exact  word  which  signifies  ^^  to  engender,"  which  explains  why 
images  of  the  creator  should  have  been  made  in  mummy  form.  The 
word  tut  directs  attention  to  the  name  of  the  god  Tehuti=  Thoth, 
'*  the  Measurer,"  a  name  to  be  weighed  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  time  was  measured  by  the  eircunipolar  constellations.  It  does 
not  appear  impossible  that  the  word  khat  =  corpse  may  also  have 
been  brought  into  use  in  the  rebus  and  furnished  an  anagram  or 
allusion  to  the  ak  or  centre. 

The  other  well-known  symbol  for  eternity,  i.  e.  stability,  is  the 
column  tet,  representing  a  pillar  usually  consisting  of  four  or  five 
parts  (fig.  63,  11 ).  It  appears  hitherto  to  have  escaped  attention 
that  the  Egyptian  for  hand  being  tet,  the  hand,  employed  as  a  rebus, 
would  actually  express  the  name  for  eternity  and  may  well  have 
been  employed  as  a  secret  sign  for  the  divine  centre,  eternal  sta- 
bility and  the  sacred  number  five,  consisting  of  the  Middle  and  the 
Four  Quarters,  symbolized  by  the  fingers  and  thumb  (fig.  63,  12). 
To  this  must  be  added  the  interesting  fact  that,  in  hieratic  script, 
the  hand  expressed  the  sound  '*a"  which  means  *' power"  while 
aa  =  great,  aat  =  great  and  mighty,  aa  =.  mighty  one.  To  those 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  hieroglyphic  writing  the  hand  thus 
clearly  constituted  a  rebus,  expressing  the  eternal,  permanent,  sta- 
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ble,  great,  miglity  power,  one  yet  double  and  fourfold,  the  sacred 
five  in  one,  the  Middle  and  Four  Quarters.^ 

The  following  is  a  group  of  animal  and  other  figures,  which  are 
repeated,  with  variations  of  form,  combination  and  position,  in  the 
different  zodiacs. 

The  principal  and  the  phonetic  values  of  their  names  are  figured 
as  follows :  the  thigh  =  uart,  khepes  or  maskhet ;  the  bull,  ox  or 
cow  =  ka,  ah,  aua ;  the  hawk  =  bak,  designated  as  an,  kher  or 
heu  =z  Horus ;  the  cynocephalus  ape  and  phallus  =  aaani  and  ka ; 
the  lion  =  mahes  ;  the  jackal  (anubis)  uher  or  sabi ;  the  scorpion 
=  tart  or  serkhet ;  the  crocodile  =  sebek,  also  amsuk  or  emsuh, 


II 

#3^ 


and  seta ;  the  vase  or  jar  =  nu  (c/.  nut) ;  the  female  hippopota- 
mus =  tebt,  shown  by  Dr.  Gensler  to  have  been  associated  with 
the  name  menat  =  nurse,  she  who  nurses  (see  Brugseh  i,  p.  130). 

>  An  extremely  InteresUDg  Instance  of  the  hand  being  actually  figured  between  the 
Bun  and  the  moon,  /.  e.  as  the  symbol  of  the  Middle,  Is  to  bo  seen  on  the  I'hcenician 
tablet  to  Baal  Hamman  and  Tanltla,  from  Carthage,  preserved  at  the  British  Museum 
and  figured  by  Mr.  Qoodyear,  fig.  64, 1.  Above  the  hand  is  a  group  of  symbols  con- 
sisting of  two  S  shaped  signs,  resembling  the  Mexican  picture  of  Ursa  Major.  Be- 
tween these  is  a  pyramid  and  above  this  a  scven-petalled  conventionalized  flower, 
which  should  be  compared  with  fig.  61, 3,  a  copy  of  the  familiar  flower  on  the  sacred 
tree  of  the  Assyrians.  In  fig.  64,  2,  copied  from  another  Phccniclan  tablet  (Good- 
year), the  flower  occupies  the  central  position  between  two  hands;  the  latter  taking 
the  places  of  sun  and  moon  in  the  tablet  I,  an  Interesting  detail  considering  the  in- 
stances cited,  showing  that  dual  rulership  was  IndiBcrlmlnately  associated  with 
"  right  and  left  hand  "  or  **  the  sun  and  moon." 
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In  the  Edfu  zodiac,  the  latter,  whose  name  furnishes  an  anagram 
of  amen  =  hidden,  is  represented  with  the  Ra  sign  on  her  head 
and  holds  a  cord  to  which  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  is 
attached.  This  is  figured,  with  its  seven  stars,  as  the  thigh  (pi.  v,  2) , 
with  the  head  of  a  bull,  elements  which  furnish  the  phonetic  values 
of  uart,  khepes  or  maskhet  and  aua,  ka  or  ah,  to  which  should 
be  added  that  the  Egyptian  mode  of  saying  ^^  a  bull"  =  ua  en  ka, 
literally  "  one  of  bull,"  the  female  form  being  "  uat  en  ka"  (see 
Wallis  Budge,  First  steps  in  Egyptian). 

After  having  studied  the  hymns  and  invocations  to  Amen-Ra  we 
are  aware,  not  only  that  the  **  hidden  god  "  is  named  '*  the  bull," 
but  that  great  stress  is  laid  upon  his  being  '^  One  "  =  ua,  yet  double 
z=  ka.  It  therefore  appears  very  significant  to  find  these  words 
incorporated  in  the  name  for  Ursa  Major  =  thigh,  uart,  and  this 
combined  with  bull  =  ua  or  ka  which  furnishes  the  anagram  ak  = 
middle.  What  is  more,  the  second  name  for  thigh  being  khepes, 
this  might  form  a  rebus  for  the  common  name  for  (1)  luminary  or 
star  in  general  =  khebs  or  khabs,  literally,  lights,  lamps,  fiames, 
c/.  seb  =  star ;  (2)  kheper  =  life,  existence,  to  come  into  existence, 
cf,  khepdes  i=  uterus,  kher  khepd  =  the  navel,  khepesh  =  power. 

The  fact  that  one  title  of  Ameu-Ua  was  Khepera  =  the  creator, 
lends  additional  interest  to  the  association  of  his  secret  sign,  the 
hippopotamus,  with  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  which  he  appar- 
ently holds  and  guides  and  which  emblematizes  life,  t.  e.  motion- 
The  thigh  =  khepes,  scarab  =  kheper,  fish,  khepanen,  crocodile 
=  seta  or  sebek,  wliich,  inverted,  yields  the  word  khebes=  star, 
and  royal  sickle  =  khepes,  thus  appear  to  have  been  but  different 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  meaning  and  the  title  of  Khepera 
(fig.  63,  13-16).  It  can  be  readily  understood  why  the  scarab 
beetle,  which  encloses  its  egg  in  a  ball  of  mud  and  rolls  this  to  a 
«afe  hatching  place,  became  the  favorite  secret  sign  for  the  "  hidden 
god,"  since  none  but  the  initiated  would  see  in  the  beetle,  holding 
the  ball  of  earth  enclosing  its  egg,  the  actual  rebus  of  Khepera, 
the  creator,  expressed  by  the  kheper ;  and  the  circle  or  disk,  the 
sign  of  Ra,  containing  the  germ  of  life. 

Returning  to  an  examination  of  the  signs  for  Ursa  Major  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptian  astronomer  scribes,  we  find,  beside  the 
more  elaborate  form  given  by  Mr.  Wallis  Budge  (pi.  v,  8),  the 
variants  (4  and  5)  which  constantly  recur  in  the  texts  published  by 
Brugsch,  and  which  reveal  that  the  thigh,  accompanied  by  a  single 
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star,  constituted  the  essential  elements  of  the  sign.  It  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  that  the  image  of  a  star 
may  express  either  seb  =  star,  or  the  numeral  five  =  tuau.  This 
being  the  case,  and  the  word  for  thigh  being  either  khepes  or  uart,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  thigh  and  star  yield  more  than  one  interpretation 
from  the  rebus  point  of  view,  and  may  either  be  read  as  seb 
khepdes,  seb-uart  or  tuau-uart  —  in  one  case  containing  the  divine 
title '^  creator"  and  in  the  second  a  play  upon  the  name  ua=  One, 
the  favorite  appellation  given  to  Amen-Ra. 

The  following  star  names  contained  in  the  Brugsch  texts,  and 
which  have  avowedly  not  been  satisfactorily  identified,  up  to  the 
present,  will  speak  for  themselves  and  will  be  found  to  be  compre- 
hensible and  appropriate  only  when  identified  with  Polaris :  Seb- 
uati  =  the  lone,  single,  only,  or  sole  star  (c/.  title  '^  One"  given  to 
Amen-Ra) ;  Seb-seta=  the  hidden  star,  in  Greek  texts,  sebkhes, 
sebkhe,  the  sebses,  anagrams  of  khebs,  or  khepdes  (c/.  ^'  hidden" 
god).  This  star  is  found  pictured  in  the  astronomical  texts  by  a 
tuitle,  the  name  for  which  is  seta,  sita,  sit  or  set ;  in  Greek  texts 
cit. 

To  me  it  seems  clear  that  the  turtle  constituted  a  rebus  sign  for 
the  ^'hidden  star"  and  concealed  god,  and  I  find  that  another 
Egyptian  word  could  have  served  equally  well  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, viz  ,  seta  =  the  vulture.  What  is  more,  the  following  names, 
mentioned  in  the  astronomical  texts,  yield  the  sound  of  the  first 
vowel  of  the  words  seb  =  star  and  seta  z=  hidden,  and  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  goose  and  egg,  for  instance, 
were  known  under  several  names,  the  secrecy  of  the  true  meaning 
of  these  sacred  symbols  was  insured :  goose  =  se,  ser,  sar,  seb, 
smen,  apt,  aq;  eggzuse,  sa,  ser,  sar,  ar,  suht;  nest=  ses; 
pool  of  water  =  se  ;  heron  =  sent. 

A  curious  double  similarity  of  sound  exists  between  the  name 
for  turtle  and  one  of  the  names  for  goose,  inasmuch  as  the  turtle 
=  seta  is  also  called  aps,  and  the  goose  =  se  is  named  apt  (fig.  63, 
17-18).  Another  name  for  goose  being  aq  or  ak,  we  find  that 
its  value  as  a  rebus  must  have  been  supreme,  since  it  so  perfectly 
expressed  the  word  ak  =  middle.  A  proof  that  its  merits  were 
duly  appreciated  by  the  ancient  scribes,  is  its  constant  and  wide- 
spread employment  in  decorative  art  as  a  so-called  ''solar  sym- 
bol," in  association  with  the  circle  or  disk  and  the  swastika. 
Through   its  name  se,  the  goose-symbol  likewise  expressed   the 
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same  meaniDg  as  the  egg  and  the  first  syllable  of  seta  =  hidden ; 
perhaps  also  ne-sc-r  =  flame,  the  synonym  of  khebs  =  luminary  or 
star  (Bmgsch).  Through  its  name  ak,  the  goose  symbol  became 
the  synonym  of  all  ak  or  ka  words.  Finally,  through  its  name  apt, 
it  became  related  to  the  whole  series  of  anagrams  of  ptah  and  the 
synonym  of  the  pair  of  horns  which  express  ap  in  hieratic  script. 

Tiie  association  of  the  syllable  ap  with  the  bull  =  uau  and  ka,  is 
proven  by  the  name  Apis  given  to  the  living,  sacred  bull,  under 
which  form  the  supreme  divinity  was  worshipped  from  earliest 
times,  at  or  before  the  building  of  the  pyramids  at  Memphis.  The 
explanation  that,  just  as  sacred  bull  was  merely  a  living  rebus  ex- 
pressing by  the  sound  of  its  names,  the  words  ^^  the  one,  the  double, 
the  middle  of  the  central  two-fold  one,"  or  "  divine  twain,"  fully 
explains  why,  in  time,  the  bull  itself  came  to  be  chosen,  revered  and 
worshipped  as  the  living  image  of  the  '^  hidden  god." 

The  marks  of  the  sacred  calf  Apis,  described  by  Herodotus, 
appear  to  become  intelligible,  when  translated  as  follows  and  then 
analyzed :  '*  It  is  black  (khem  or  kam)  and  has  a  square  (ptah) 
spot  of  white  (hetet)  on  the  forehead  (tehen).  On  the  back  (of 
the  head)  (makha  or  at)  the  figure  of  an  eagle  =  vulture  (seta). 
In  the  tail  (peh?)  double  (ka)  hairs  (anem).  On  the  tongue  (nes) 
a  beetle  (kheper)." 

Feeling  convinced  that  Egyptologists  could  find  further  phonetic 
elements  and  hidden  meaning  in  the  above  material,  it  is  with  diffi- 
dence that  I  ix>int  out  some  of  the  meaning  I  am  able  to  discern 
with  the  simple  aid  of  **  First  steps  in  Egyptian."  Besides  being 
the  image  of  Amen-Ra  Polaris,  the  one  and  divine  twain,  the  black 
(khem)  skin  (annu)  of  the  sacred  bull  appears  to  contain  an  allu- 
sion to  Egypt,  known  as  ''khem"  and  its  central  capital  Annu, 
besides  that  to  the  nocturnal  heaven  and  its  shining  city.  The 
square  ptah  of  white  =  hetet  (c/.  hetet,  and  chut  =  light)  appears 
to  symbolize  the  quadriform  plan  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial 
kingdom  and  its  position  on  the  head  (tep)  between  the  two  horns 
(ap)  gains  in  significance  when  it  is  realized  that,  in  astronomical 
texts,  the  square  (designated  above  as  hetet  =  white)  is  as  fre- 
quently pictured  between  a  pair  of  horns  as  the  pillar  =  tet,  that 
both  square  and  pillar  appear  thus  to  have  expressed  the  same 
sound  =  tet,  which  signifies  eternity.  The  bird  of  prey  =  seta 
on  the  buirs  back  (makha)  evidently  signified  the  hidden  =  seta, 
centre,  m-akh-a,  further  significance  being  lent  to  the  syllable  akb 
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by  the  fact  that  it  also  means  ^'  to  support,"  and  that  '^  the  support 
of  heaven  **  was  a  divine  title  contained  in  the  hieratic  texts.  The 
double  liair  =  anem,  i<a,  appears  as  another  mode  of  expressing 
the  "  hidden  "  ka  =  double  or  ak  =  centre.  The  word  for  tongue 
(nes)  being  the  reversal  of  sen  =  two,  the  kheper  =  life,  on  the 
tongue,  appears  as  an  allusion  to  dual  principles  or  i)owers  of  na- 
ture. The  giving  forth  and  drawing  in  of  breath  by  the  living 
Apis  bull  must  doubtlessly  have  seemed,  to  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, emblematical  of  the  giving  and  taking  away  of  breath  of  life, 
by  the  creator,  Khepcra,  over  whose  emblem,  on  the  tongue  of  the 
animal,  each  breath  necessarily  passed. 

An  insight  may  thus  be  gained  of  the  method  by  means  of  which 
primitive,  naive  picture-writing  could  have  become  more  ingenious 
and  intricate  until,  as  actually  stated  in  the  hymns,  the  name  of 
the  supreme  divinity  became  '^  hidden  from  his  children  in  the 
name  Amen"  [literally  =  hidden],  and  a  "  myriad  of  names,  how 
many  are  they  is  not  known*'  had  been  invented  by  the  scribes,  to 
designate  the  King  (Hak),  ^^one  among  gods,  in  form  one,  the  lord 
of  eternity,  stability  and  law." 

Before  making  a  cursory  examination  of  the  following  lists  of 
homonyms  of  the  names  for  bull  =  ah,  uau  and  ka,  I  must  revert 
to  astronomical  pictures  and  signs  and  make  some  statements  con- 
cerning the  hawk-headed  human  form  found  represented  in  the 
zodiacs  in  close  association  with  the  image  of  Ursa  Major,  the  bull ; 
(see  pi.  V,  1,  from  Denderaii).  The  presence  of  the  hawk  =  bak  in 
the  centre  of  the  i)olar  region,  with  the  bull  ka,  assumes  signifi- 
cance in  connection  with  the  word  ak  =z  middle  and  the  name  for 
*'  the  middle  of  the  heavens,"  cited  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer ;  t.  e., 
kabal  sami,  and  all  of  these  words  are  particularly  interesting  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Babylonian  name  for  north  was  akkad, 
the  Akkadian  title  for  Ursa  Major  was  Akanna,  while  Ursa  Minor 
was  named  Kakkabu  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  Arabian 
kaaba  is  recalled  here. 

The  inscriptions  accompanying  the  zodiacs  published  by  Brugsch 
(q/>.  cit.  I,  p.  127)  desij^nate  this  hawk-headed  personage,  who,  in 
each  ease,  holds  either  a  spear  or  a  plain  statT,  by  the  following 
names,  of  which  1  give  Bnigsch's  translation,  followed  by  my  own 
commentary.  An  z=  he  who  turns  or  winds  himself  around.  In 
this  connection  I  point  out  that  the  name  Na,  given  to  the  ser])ent, 
is  the  inversion  of  an.  Kher-an  =  he  who  fights  and  turns  or 
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winds  himself  around.  As  kher  is  likewise  the  word  for  ring  or 
circle  (r/.  Greek  kirkos,  Latin  circus  or  circulus,  Scand.  kring), 
it  is  evident  that  the  name  Kher-an  admits  of  being  interpreted  as 
*'  he  who  winds  or  turns  around  in  a  ring  or  circle,"  kher  =  the 
fighter  or  combatant.  At  the  same  time,  the  word  kher  likewise 
signifies  ring  or  circle ;  moreover  ker  =  night  and  rek  =  time. 
Therefore  the  name  Neb-kher,  cited  by  Brugsch  (op.  cit,  i,  176), 
as  one  of  those  given  to  the  god  of  the  city  of  At-Nebes,  besides 
signifying,  as  he  says,  the  '*  lord  of  strife  or  fighting,"  clearly 
means  "  the  lord  of  the  circle  or  ring."  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  appropriate  of  names  for  the  god  of  the  pole  star  and 
Ursa  Major  and  is,  besides,  the  Egyptian  equivalent  for  the  Hindu 
"  lord  of  the  wheel,"  the  Persian  "god  of  the  ring,"  and  the  Mexi- 
can *Mord  of  the  circle  and  of  the  night  "  =  Yaual  or  Yohual- 
tecuhtli.  The  other  titles  of  the  same  god  recorded  by  Brugsch  are 
"  the  flame  or  light  "  =  Neser,  and  ''  the  lord  of  life"  =  Neb-ankh. 

I  merely  point  out  here  what  I  shall  discuss  more  fully  later  on, 
that,  in  the  Egyptian  An,  *'  he  who  turns  himself  around,"  we  have 
the  counterpart,  not  only  of  the  Assyrian  An-shar  (fig.  65, 5)  who 
shoots  his  darts  in  all  directions,  but  also  of  the  "  North  god  "  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  who,  fully  armed  is  held  by  one  foot,  by  the 
sign  of  the  North,  to  the  centre  of  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  the 
Four  Quarters,  and  like  the  Akkadian  "  lord  of  heaven,"  Akanna, 
is  identified  with  Ursa  Major. 

I  note,  moreover,  that,  whereas  the  common  name  for  hawk  is 
bak,  that  employed  by  Brugsch  is  hru  (c/.  inversion  ur  =  the  Egyp- 
tian name  for  cross  symbol)  which  is  sometimes  transcribed  as 
hur,  her  or  heru,  hor  or  har  =  and  translated  as  Horus  or  Ra  Har- 
machis.  An  interesting  image  of  the  hawk  god  is  found  in  another 
inscription  in  the  temple  of  Denderah  containing  the  group  (pi.  v, 
6)  coDsisting  of  a  single  star,  the  bull  and  hawk,  transcribed  by 
Brugsch  as  "  Ilru-Ka"  and  translated  as  '*  the  bull  (of)  Horus" 
{op,  cit,  I,  p.  7).  Another  interesting  case  of  the  combination  of 
the  bull  and  hawk  is  the  hawk  with  a  bulFs  head  also  figured  by 
Brugsch,  and  which  is  obviously  a  variant  of  "hru-ka."  A  curi- 
ous instance  which  seems  to  contain  a  reversal  of  these  syllables 
is  the  bull,  repeated  in  inverted  positions,  with  the  cross-sign  = 
ur,  a  group  which  might  well  have  been  employed  as  a  rebus  ex- 
pressing tlie  sound  ur-ak-ka,  a  combination  which  I  shall  discuss 
further  on. 
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The  identity  of  Horus  as  a  form  of  Polaris  is  hinted  at  in  the 
following  inscription  in  the  temple  at  Denderah  (pi.  v.  10)  which 
Brugsch  translates  :  ''RaHorchuti  (=  bnrchnti)  the  shining  Horus, 
the  ray  of  light  in  the  night"  ....  {op.  cU.  i,  p.  16).  The  *'god** 
is  figured  in  mummy  form,  holding  the  sceptre  tam   (cf.  mat  = 


Via.  GT). 

jimtico.  tnitli)  and  llie  sign  iinkli  (life),  witii  the  bea<l  of  ii  hawk  =z 
bak  or  hru  (rf.  ur  =:  four,  and  hoad  :=  top  or  tepet,  also  name  for 
''cbief'),  the  head  conveying  idea  of  fourfold  chieftainship,  sur- 
mounted by  the  horns  i—  ap  and  circle  or  disk  =.  ra. 

An  extremely  suggestive  astronomical  picture  (pi.  v,  13)  contains 
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the  combination  of  Ilorus,  the  An,  in  the  form  of  the  human* 
headed  hawk,  with  a  serpent  Na,  the  boat  (uaa,  am  or  makhen) 
and  the  circle  enclosing  a  single  star,  duat  (c/.  ua  =  one) .  The 
complete  group  thus  conveys  a  wealth  of  hidden  meaning  which  is 
perfectly  intelligible  when  interpreted  as  pole-star  symbolism. 

The  reader  is  now  invited  to  take  a  preliminary  look  at  the 
columns  of  signs  included  in  figs.  6G,  67,  68,  some  of  which  will 
be  recognized  as  primitive  pole-star  symbols  ali*eady  discussed, 
and  which  will  respectively  be  found  to  contain  homonyms  of  ua  = 
One  and  uahi  =  permanent ;  ak  and  kabal  =  centre,  ka  =  double, 
an  z=  he  who  turns  and  ankh  =  life,  etc.  Special  attention  is  also 
drawn  to  the  modes  of  ex()ressing  the  syllable  am  by  the  homonyms 
boy  or  child,  boat  and  tree  (fig.  63,  20-22). 

Different  combinations  of  identical  phonetic  elements  are  found 
in  the  following  groups  which  prove  to  be  but  different  ingenious 
figures  expressing  the  same  sounds,  with  more  or  less  the  same 
meanings :  pi.  v,  15,  represents  the  boat,  whose  phonetic  values 
are  given  above,  with  a  dower  =  ankh,  the  homonym  of  life,  con- 
taining the  names  an  and  na,  from  which  the  uraeus  =  ara,  is  ris- 
ing. Later  on  the  deeper  symbolism  of  this  and  fig.  12,  pi.  v, 
will  be  further  discussed.  In  the  latter,  instead  of  the  flower  the 
boat  contains  the  ara  and  a  boy  =  ah  or  aah,  whose  name  is  the 
homonym  for  great,  mighty,  powerful,  etc.  Assuming  that  the  boat 
expressed  its  particular  name  uaa  =  ua  =  one,  we  thus  have  a 
rendering  of  ttie  appellation  so  constantly  given  to  Amen-Ra  in  the 
hymns  and  invocations  :  "  One,  great,  powerful,  mighty  god,"  ac- 
companied by  a  whole  series  of  secondary  meaning  and  symbolism. 
In  pi.  V,  9,  the  boat  containing  the  bull  or  cow,  is  accompanied  by 
stars  which  reproduce  Ursa  Major  exactly,  minus  one  star,  the  head 
of  the  animal  occupying  the  centre  of  the  four  stars  forming  the 
inverted  square  of  '*  the  dipper."  In  this  case  the  boat  seems  to 
express  its  name  makhen,  incorporating  ak,  the  name  for  the  sacred 
centre  of  the  sky,  which  is  repeated  in  the  name  ka  =  bull,  whose 
imago,  like  that  of  the  boat,  conveys  the  allusion  to  ua  =  one,  by 
their  respective  double  names,  aua  and  uaa. 

What  appears  to  me  to  contain  the  most  convmcmg  proof  of 
the  identity  of  Amen-Ra  with  Polaris  is  11,  pi.  v,  which  shows  us 
a  boat  in  which  lies  a  mummy,  above  wliich  is  a  row  of  seven  stars 
under  an  oval,  containing  two  eyes.  The  oval  ring  is  evidently 
the  image  of  Amen-Ra,  who  united  in  his  person  the  dual  princi- 
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pies  of  nature  symbolized  by  sun  and  moon  :=  his  ^*  two  eyes/' 
The  symbolism  of  the  boat  and  mummy  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  to  euable  the  reader  to  discern  its  association 
with  the  idea  of  oneness,  of  stability  and  centrulity.  Further  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  connection  of  the  two  eyes  with  the  sacred 
centre  by  pi.  v,  14,  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  where  the  chosen 
place  of  sepulchre  for  the  dead  person,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is 
the  temple  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  is  rendered  prominent  by 
being  painted  black  and  suggestively  occnpies  a  central  position 
between  two  eyes.  After  the  periods  of  Greek  rule  in  Egypt,  the 
point  of  the  pyramid  must  have  been  associated  with  the  Greek 
words,  akra  =  hill-top  and  aku  =  point,  which  recurs  in  the  Latin 
name  acacia,  by  which  the  thorny  tree,  originally  found  in  Egypt, 
is  still  known.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  this  tree  would  have  been 
chosen  as  a  symbol  of  the  ak  =  middle  and  it  is  possible  that  its 
name  may  originally  have  been  that  also  given  to  the  olive  tree  = 
bak.  The  inscription  on  the  famous  obelisks  erected  by  queen 
Hat-shepsut  contains  a  special  mention  of  the  point  of  the  obelisk, 
as  being  made  of  precious  material :  ^^  two  great  obelisks  of  hard 
granite  of  the  south,  the  point  of  each  is  of  electrum,  the  tribute 
of  the  best  quality  of  all  countries"  (Flinders  Petrie,  History  of 
Kgypt,  Vol.  II,  p.  86). 

The  many  variants  of  the  constellation  or  star  termed  "  the 
divine  triangle"  or  '*  the  triangle  of  the  god  "  next  claim  attention. 
An  extremely  interesting  variant  of  this  cimstellation  represents  a 
hawk-headed  sphinx,  next  to  the  triangle  (pi.  vi,  1);  2-4  repre- 
sent the  common  form  expressing  the  name  Sopedet.  As  Brugsch 
informs  us,  the  above  name  was  changed  at  a  more  recent  period 
into  Satit  (6-8),  which  he  translates  as  ''she  who  shoots,  the 
archeress  "  or  "  she  who  causes  the  Nile  to  rise."  In  these  cases 
the  written  name  either  contains  an  arrow  (6),  the  pyramid  syml)ol 
for  earth  (7),  or  a  seated  figure  above  whose  head  is  a  single  star 
(8).  A  raror  form  of  representing  the  same  constellation  is  9 
and  10,  the  group  being  transcribed  by  "  Satit  Ilont  Khabsu" 
which  Brugsch  translates  as  "  Sothis,  the  Queen  of  the  .  .  .  stars." 
From  the  feminine  terminations  employed  in  the  text  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  a  cow  which  figures  here  in  the  boat,  with  a  single  star 
between  its  horns  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious  that  we  have 
to  deal  here  with  the  feminine  form  of  Polaris,  with  Auset  =.  Isis, 
closely  related  to  the  Assyrian  *'  goddess  of  battle,"  Ishtar,  the 
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female  counterpart  of  Au8ar  =  Osiris,  the  Assyrian  Anshar,  or 
Asliur,  the  *'  god  of  battle." 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  further  astronomical  pictures  pablished 
by  Brugsch,  which  appear  to  me  not  merely  to  signify  the  constel- 
lations Orion  and  Sirius  as  Brugsch  infers,  but  to  be  hieroglyphs 
intended  to  be  understood  by  the  initiated  only,  representing  two 
or  more  of  the  forms  under  which  Amen-Ra  was  figured.  At  EdfVi 
(pi.  VI,  11)  the  bont=  au,  uaa,  and  the  mummy  =  sah  form  a  fair 
rebus  for  Ausar  ==  Osiris,  while  the  boat  alongside  of  it  contains 
the  cow,  a  form  under  which  Isis  =  Hathor  was  worshipped  in 
Egypt  during  centuries.  At  Denderah  (12)  there  is  a  cow  in  one 
boat  =  Isis ;  and  a  man  in  another  who  holds  the  sceptre  tam,  em- 
blematic of  power,  and  turns  his  head  around,  an  evident  allusion 
to  tlie  action  an  =  he  who  turns  himself  around,  or  to  sah  =  one 
who  turns  away.  Between  both  is  the  hawk  =  bak  or  Hur-chuti  = 
Horus,  standing  on  the  sceptre  named  aut,  composed  of  the  lotus 
flower  =  ankh.  A  variant  of  the  same  group  (13)  also  symbolizing 
the  *' Above,  Below  and  Middle,"  and  from  Denderah,  represents 
Isis  only  in  the  celestial  boat  and  Osiris  standing  (on  earth)  hold- 
ing, beside  the  tam,  the  whip  =  nekhe  khu,  emblematic  of  rule. 
In  14,  a  female  figure  stands  in  the  boat  under  the  written  name 
Ausct  =  Isis  and  hears  in  her  hand  the  ankh  sign  and  the  lotus 
flower  1=  ankh  sceptre.  In  tlie  second  boat  the  figure  of  a  boy 
(ahi)  turning  (an  or  sah)  his  head,  holds  up  the  ankii.  In  15, 
we  seem  to  have  an  evidence  of  ihe  ascendancy  of  Isis  woi^ship, 
for  the  boat  contains  not  only  the  cow,  under  the  name  satit  = 
she  who  shools,  or  the  archeress,  but  also  the  standing  figure  of 
the  p:oddess,  crowned  by  the  disk  or  circle  between  two  horns. 

A  striking  proof  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true,  hidden  mean- 
ing of  the  signs  just  discussed  was  regarded  by  those  who  pos- 
sessed it  as  an  evidence  of  an  advanced  stage  of  initiation  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  priesthood,  is  furnished  by  the  following  text, 
which  accompanies  pi.  vi,  16: 

In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (Tx^yden,  Papyrus,  p.  16),  in  a  cha])- 
ter  entitled  :  *'  Chapter  of  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern  spirits, 
ro  en  rex  bin  abti,"  the  dead  person  utters  the  following  words  :  "  I 
know  that  eastern  mountainous  region  of  the  heaven  whose  south 
is  at  the  sea  Kharo  and  the  north  at  the  river  of  Ro,  at  the  place 
where  the  day-^od  Ra  drives  around  amidst  storm-winds.  I  am  a 
welcome  comrade  in  the  boat  and  I  row  without  tiring  in  the  bark 
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of  Ka.  I  know  that  tree  of  emerald  green  branches  amongst  which 
Ra  shows  himself  when  he  goes  over  the  layer  of  clouds  of  the 
god  8u.  I  know  that  gate  out  of  which  Ra  issues.  I  know  the 
meadow  of  alo,  wliose  wall  is  of  iron /  know  tlie  east- 
ern Hfirits^  natnely  tlie  god  Har-ChtUi^  the  calf  next  to  this  god  and 
the  god  of  tlie  morniiigy"  the  original  text  of  the  latter  sentence 
being :  ^^  au-a-rekh-ku-a  biu  abti  Uur-chuti  pu  behsu  kher  nutar 
pen  nutar  duaut  pu"  (Brugsch,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  72). 

The  evasion  and  caution  with  which  the  speaker  alludes  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  signs,  without  betraying 
the  latter,  sufficiently  indicate  the  obligation  of  absolute  secrecy 
wliich  bound  him.  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  several  of  the  words 
he  employed  were  intended  to  be  misleading  to  an  outsider  just  as 
the  astronomical  pictures,  exposed  to  public  view,  were  purposely 
made  to  seem  to  relate  to  the  more  familiar  sun,  moon  and  con- 
stellations, the  mind  being  thus  led  away  from  the  hidden  but  true 
star-god  =  Polaris.  The  circumstance  that,  on  the  body  of  the 
young  bull  in  the  boat,  there  are  seven  dots  and  above  it  a  single 
star  and  that  the  hawk-headed  seated  deity  behind  it  is  crowned 
by  the  serpent  circle  or  disk  of  Amen-Ra,  sufficiently  enlightens 
us  as  to  the  true,  veiled  significance  which  represents  different 
forms  of  the  ''hidden  god,"  of  the  group.  A  careful  analysis  of 
this  and  of  the  astronomical  images  suffices,  however,  to  disclose  the 
limited  scope  of  the  meaning  of  such  groups,  each  one  being  but 
a  different  rebus  containing  the  same  phonetic  elements.  Let  us 
now  briefly  indicate  what  appear  to  have  been  the  essential  com- 
ponents which  all  images  contain  and  a  few  of  tlie  myriad  of  ways 
by  which  they  were  expressed. 

Uahi  =  permanent y    and    Ua=zOne.     Represented  by 

Fig.  66.     1 .     An  arrow  =;  au  (c/.  abau  =  to  fight),  an  arm  =  a, 
and  the  numerical  one  =  ua. 

'*  *'  2.  The  cow  z=  ah,  aua,  the  latter  name  incorporating 
the  adjective  a  =  mighty,  powerful,  etc. 

'^      '*      3.     The  thigh  =  uart. 

* '      * '      4 .     The  boat  z=  uaa. 

*k      ''      5.     The  numeral  five  =  tuau. 

^*  *»  6.  The  throne,  seat  or  place  =  auset,  which  consti- 
tutes the  name  Auset  ■=:  I  sis,  the  consort  of 
Au8ftr=:  Osiris. 
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Fig.  66.     7.     The  bowl  =  an. 

'^      ^'      8  and  9.     Two  forms  of  sceptre  or  bent  staff  ^  an,  nat, 

also  aam. 

Besides  these  signs,  well  known  as  sacred  symbols,  we  find  that 

the  following  names  also  contain  the  sacred  title   Ua :    uatet  = 

greenstone,  emerald,  aut  =  quadrupeds,  au  =  heir,  also  dog,  maau 

=  rays  of  light,  mau  =  lion,  also  cat.     The  reason  why  certain 
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quadrupeds,  and  j)articiilarly  the  cow,  lion,  and  the  cat,  should 
have  become  oacred  animals  in  Egypt,  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  each  constituted  a  rebus  and  could 
therefore  ])c  employed  as  an  '•  image  "  of  the  One  god.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  locality  would  necessarily  inttaence  the  choice  of  the 
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sacred  animal  and  that  while  one  city  might  adopt  the  cow,  another 
would  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  cat,  etc,  as  the  living  rebus.  The 
adoption  of  *'  the  heir,"  or  first-bom  of  the  sacramental  union  of 
king  and  queen,  as  the  living  image  of  the  deity,  throws  an  unex- 
pected light  on  the  reason  why  members  of  the  royal  line  were 
treated  with  divine  honors.  While  persons,  animals  and  objects 
whose  names  contained  the  divine  Ua=  one,  woold  thus  be  chosen, 
others  coutaining  the  word  Ra  ==  god,  would  also  be  adopted. 

Ra  =  god. 

Of  these  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  urseus  =  ara,  the  eye 
=:  ari,  face  =  hra  and  egg  =  ar,  also  se  or  sa  and  suht.  To  these 
may  also  be  added  the  date  palm  or  dates  =z  ben-ra ;  grain  =z 
nepra ;  the  vine  =  aarer  and  grapes  =  aarer,  each  of  which  is  to 
be  found  associated  with  sacred  symbolism. 

The  veneration  accorded  in  dififerent  localities  to  the  pig  =  re-ra 
and  the  horse,  may  thus  be  accounted  for,  especially  as  the  name 
for  the  latter,  hct-ra,  consists  of  het  =  light  or  fair,  and  ra  = 
god,  and  the  horse  is  actually  found  associated  with  the  light-gods 
of  antiquity  and  with  so-called  solar  symbols  and  the  swastika. 

Food  for  reflection  is  afforded  by  the  Egyptian  name  for  mirror, 
which  literally  signifies  to  see,  or  the  seer  =  maa,  of  the  face  = 
hra,  but  which  furnishes,  as  a  rebus,  the  word  maat  =:  law,  which 
is  usually  expressed  by  the  feather  =  mat,  connected  with  hra  = 
L  e.  ra=  god  (fig.  66,  10).  The  employment  of  the  mirror  as  an 
image  of  the  god  of  law  would  thus  naturally  have  been  suggested 
by  its  name.  The  pi*eseuce  of  the  eye  ==  ari  (c/.  ra)  in  the  centre 
of  a  mirror  which  is  being  worshipped,  also  suggests  that  in  ancient 
Egypt  the  mirror  was  employed  in  the  temple  to  hold  the  reflection 
of  Polaris  =  Amen-Ra,  '*  the  untiring  watcher,  the  lord  of  eternity 
and  the  maker  of  law  *'  (see  fig.  66,  11).  It  is  obvious  that  the 
habitual  employment,  by  the  astronomer  priests,  of  a  mirror  so 
placed  in  the  sanctuary  as  to  catch  the  reflection  of  the  pole-star 
through  an  open  doorway,  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
movements  of  the  sun  and  the  positions  it  assumes  during  the  year. 
The  flashing  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  once  a  year,  at  the  period 
of  the  summer  solstice,  upon  the  mirror  which  constantly  reflected 
the  pole-star,  would  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  '^  the  union  of 
the  day-sun  with  the  night-sun  "  and  seem  particularly  impressive 
as  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  Nile  began  to  rise.     In  dealing 
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with  the  religious  festivals  held  at  this  period  more  will  be  said 
on  this  subject. 

The  word  maat  =  law,  besides  being  expressed  by  the  feather  =z= 
mat,  could  also  have  been  iudicate<l  to  those  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  hieratic  rebus-writing,  by  the  lion  =  ma  hes ;  the  ante- 
lope =ma-het,  which  also  contains  the  sacred  attribute  light  = 
het,  the  synonym  of  khu,  thus  expresses  the  idea  of  the  '^  light  of 
the  law."  The  musical  instrument  named  mat  may  also  have 
originally  been,  like  the  tam  sceptre,  a  symbol  of  lawful  power  and 
conveyed  an  allusion  to  meht  or  maht  =  north.  To  tliis  series 
the  word  am  should  be  added,  signifying' child,  tree  and  boat,  each 
of  which  has  already  been  treated  of  in  connection  with  pole-star 
symbolism  and  Amen-Ra  (fig.  63,  20-22). 

Duality  =  ka  =  double;  and  the  Middle  =  ok. 

The  name  for  bull=  ka  (fig.  67, 1)  incorporates,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  not  only  duality  and  middle,  but  also,  through  its 
other  names,  tbe  idea  of  oneness  and  of  power.  This  appears  to 
explain  clearly  why  the  bull  was  chosen  as  the  image  or  rebus  of 
Polaris  and  Ursa  Major,  which  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
single  combination  of  stars.  The  fact  that  in  the  hymns  Amen- 
Ra  is  iiddressod  as  '*  the  bull,"  constitutes  a  convincing  corrobo- 
ration of  the  identification  of  the  "  hidden  god  "  with  Polaris.  A 
line  of  connection  seems,  moreover,  to  exist  between  the  Egyptian 
kabal  sami=tbo  middle  of  heaven,  tbe  image  of  a  bull  in  the 
centre  of  the  zodiacs,  and  the  bull  of  Assyria,  under  which  image 
Baal  was  worshipped. 

Hieratic  signs,  expressing  the  word  for  middle  and  double  ap- 
pear to  have  been :  the  mummy  which,  although  named  sah  or  tut, 
also  signified  khat  =  corpse  (2)  and  conveyed  an  allusion  to  mit  = 
death,  the  homonym  of  met  =  north. 

A  certain  form  of  fish  expressed  the  syllable  kha  (3).  A  cone- 
shaped  object  named  khakcr  appears  to  have  served  as  a  rebus  for 
the  middle  and  double  as  well  as  night  =  ker  and  time  z=  rek  (4) . 
In  pi.  VII,  12,  the  khaker  figures  behind  the  seated  image  of  a  deit}' 
with  the  head  of  a  ram  =  ser  or  sar,  holding  the  ankh  in  his  hand, 
the  whole  forming  a  rebus  for  Ansar,  and  containing  much  meaning 
besides. 

Kha-ut  (fig.  67,  5)  is  the  name  for  the  sacrificial  offering  laid  on 
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the  utu  =  altar,  which  is  shaped  like  the  tau  and  symbolizes  the 
above  and  below  by  its  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines.  In  the 
centre  of  this  is  the  bread  =  ta  (the  homonym  of  ta  =  earth,  c/. 
neb-at  =  fire) ,  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  division  into 
four  parts  analc^ous  to  that  of  nut=  city,  a  feature  which  Justifies 
the  inference  that  the  word  for  cake  =  sen-nu  made  with  honey  = 
bat  or  net,  is  intended  to  be  expressed  here.     A  jar  stands  at  each 
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side  of  the  cake,  which  is  placed  on  edge  so  as  to  exhibit  the  sacred 
design  upon  it.  It  is  significant  that,  if  the  jars  contained  wine 
=  arp,  milk  z=  art,  the  name  of  the  liquid  constituted  an  anagram 
of  ra,  if  perfume  =  anta  was  present,  this  furnished  the  syllables 
an  and  ta  z=  earth.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  surmise  how  far 
such  resemblances  of  sounds  influenced  the  choice  of  sacred  offer- 
ings. 
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The  kha  (fig.  67,  6)  =  crown  is  particularly  interesting  as  Amen- 
Ra  is  addressed  as  ^^  crowned  form/'  the  lord  of  the  ureret  crown, 
....  beautiful  of  tiara,  exalted  of  the  white  crown  ....  on  whose 
brow  the  double  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  is  established. 
It  appears,  therefore,  evident  that  the  crown  =  kha  was  but  another 
mode  of  expressing  ka  =  double.  At  the  same  time  it  likewise 
conveyed  the  idea  of  ak=the  centre  and  the  act  of  crowning  a 
sovereign  appears  as  vested  with  deep  symbolical  meaning  when 
it  is  realized  that,  according  to  tlie  primitive  modes  of  thought  I 
have  been  tracing,  by  enclosing  the  head  of  the  king  in  a  circlet 
he  was  constituted  the  hak,  regent  or  central  chief,  the  living 
image  of  Ra,  whose  sign  was  the  star  or  dot  in  the  circle  or  ring. 

Ka  (duality)  is  commonly  expressed  by  an  uplifted  pair  of 
arms  ;  a  vaiiant  being  the  whole  figure  of  a  man  with  raised  arms 
(7  and  8).  The  fact  that  the  name  for  phallus  was  also  ka,  ex- 
plains its  employment  as  a  sacred  symbol,  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus, which  proves  to  what  extremes  the  ancient  rebus- writers  went 
in  their  naive  invention  and  multiplication  of  secret  signs  and  modes 
of  expressing  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  '^  hidden  god." 
The  hatred  and  disgust  conceived  by  the  great  reformer  Ameno- 
phis  IV,  against  all  that  pertained  to  the  cult  of  Amen-Ra,  his 
destruction  of  all  images  devised  by  the  priesthood  and  adoption  of 
a  pure  image  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  a  plain  disk  or  circle, 
with  rays  terminating  in  hands,  are  readily  understood  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above. 

Returning  to  our  list  of  akh  words  :  the  akh  or  centre  is  figured 
by  a  man  between  two  signs  for  heaven  =i  pet,  supporting  the 
upper  heaven  with  both  hands;  the  idea  ka  =  double  or  dual, 
being  simultaneously  expressed  (9). 

The  hawk  =  bak  (10)  constitutes  so  perfect  a  rebus  or  anagram 
of  middle  =:  ak  and  kabal,  as  well  as  for  khab  =  star,  that  the  rea- 
son why  the  hawk  was  chosen  as  an  image  or  form  of  Amen-Rais 
as  reasonably  accounted  for  as  the  choice  of  the  bull.  Before 
supporting  this  assertion  by  a  series  of  convincing  proofs,  the 
following  list  must  be  studied : 

An  =z  he  who  turns  himself  around  (i.  e.  tcho  performs  a  circuit  = 
the  circuiteer)   and  ankh  =  life. 

In  the  "  First  steps  in  Egyptian  "  I  find  the  word  "  an  "  expressed 
by  (fig.  68,  1)  a  mail  in  the  act  of  turning  around,  resembling  thepo- 
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sition  of  the  male  deity  in  the  boat,  already  discussed  and  repre- 
sented in  the  astronomical  texts  (fig.  68,  2)  by  an  .. 
eye,  the  form  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the  eye  =             y^ 
ari ;  (3)  by  a  fish,  also  different  in  form  from  the              . 
fish  =  kha,  and  particularly  interesting  if  compared 
to  the  fish  khepanen,  figured  in  the  kheper  series, 
which  constitutes  a  rebus  combining  the  titles  khe-            j^^ 
peraz=  creator  and  an  =  the  circuiteer;  (4)  by  a     % 
stone  =  aner,  also  by  hair  =  anem ;  (5)  by  two 
arms  spread  outwards,  recalling  the  position  of  the 
front  legs  of  quadrupeds ;    (6)  by  a  spear  whose           ^g^ 
shaft  is  inserted  in  a  double  stand ;  which  sign  re-     3 
cure  in  the  name  of  the  city  Annu,  expressed  by  the            ^ 
an  =  spear,  the  vase  =  nu  and  the  nut  determinative 
for  city  or  capital  (7).     It  is  extremely  interesting            ggp 
to  compare,  at  this  point,  the  Greek  polus  =  a  pole     * 
or  axis,  and  polis  =  city  or  capital,  and  to  realize 
that,  in  Egypt  and  Greece  alike,  the  names  for  capi- 
tal are  associated  with  the  idea  of  centrifugal  power 
and  rule. 

The  signification  of  all  the  above  "an**  signs  be-  dn,  dt 

comes  intensified  when  it  is  realized  that  they  con- 
veyed also  the  first  two  lettera  of  the  word  ankh  =  ♦ 
life,  which  was  usually  expressed  by  the  familiar     6       j^ 
symbol  expressing  the   union  of  the   dualities  of             • 
nature  (8). 

Amongst  the  many  surprises  received  during  the 
course  of  this  investigation,  few  have  given  me  as  A^ 

much  satisfaction  and  light,  as  the  observation  of     7     jj^^ 
the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  name  for  flower,  ankh  (9) ,  Awiu 

was  the  same  as  that  for  ^Mife.*'     The  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  lotus  blossom  as  a  symbol  became  clear  SI 
to  me,  and  my  attention  having  been  called  by  a     ®         * 
friend  to  Mr.    William   H.   Goodyear's   admirable            ankh 
work  "  The  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,"  London,  1891,  ^ 
I  was  able  to  obtain  from  it  the  series  of  Egyptian     ,        HT 
symbols  which  I  now  present  and  shall  proceed  to 
interpret  according  to  the  method  set  fortii  in  the  C^\ 
preceding  pages.     The  interesting  observation  was            '''<*•  W- 
made  by  Mr.  Goodyear  that  "  the  ankh  was  the  exact  counterpart 
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of  the  lotus  as  regards  solar  association  "  and  in  his  work,  on  pi. 
Lsv  and  elsewhere,  this  close  observer  publishes  several  instances 
illustrating  this  view.  Of  these  I  reproduce  but  two,  which  suffice, 
feeling  convinced  that  Mr.  Goodyear  will  be  as  interested  as  I  was 
to  hear  that  the  ankh  and  lotus  were  homonyms  of  ankh  =  life. 
This  fact  of  itself  fully  explains  why  the  lotus  flower  was  employed 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  Mr.  Goodyear  states,  as  the  ^*  symbol 
of  life,  immortality  and  of  renaissance  and  resurrection  and  of 
fecundity." 


FIO.  69. 

In  fig.  69,  1,  two  (ka)  fishes  (khepanen  or  an)  hold  the  lotus, 
aukh,  and  thus  constitute  a  sacred  rebus,  the  profound  meaning  of 
which  can  be  surmised  by  studying  the  preceding  pages.  In  2,  one 
(ua)  fish  holds  the  ankh  instead  of  the  lotus.  Both  signs  obviously 
express  precisely  the  same  meaning  with  the  difference  that,  in  one 
case  duality  is  expressed  by  two  fishes,  and  in  the  other  by  the  ankh 
symbol  which  emblematizes  the  union  of  nature's  dualities. 

Fig.  69,  3,  shows  the  bull,  carrying  the  circle  of  Ra  between  its 
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horns  and  wearing  the  ankh  symbol  hanging  from  its  neck.  The 
lotns  replaces  this  in  4,  where  the  circle  is  missing  and  one  ball 
(ua  en  ka)  expresses  the  mystic  sacred  words  ua  =  One  and  ka  = 
double  or  *'  the  divine  Twam."  It  U  evident  that  it  is  only  when 
it  is  assumed  that  pole-star  worship  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
natural  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  their  sacred  sym- 
bols l)ecome  intelligible. 

Though  a  novice  in  Egyptology  and  with  extremely  limited  works 
of  reference  at  hand,  which  facts  will,  I  trust,  excuse  faults  and 
omissions,  I  perceive  so  much  that  is  clear  and  simple  m  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  Egyptian  sacred  symbols,  culled  from  Mr.  Good- 
year's  work,  that  I  am  tempted  to  submit  my  interpretation  of  their 
meaning,  thereby  puttmg  my  view  and  method  to  a  cnicial  test. 

In  pi.  VII,  2,  we  have  an  interesting  group  uniting  the  boat,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  been  discussed,  a  seated  figure  on  a  square 
pedestal,  a  column,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  separate  and 
simulates  the  bowl  or  cup  =  au,  the  dot  and  circle,  the  sign  of 
Amen-Ra,  and  a  single  flower.  As  a  rebus,  some  of  the  words  ex- 
pressed are  am,  uaa  or  makhen  =  boat,  tet  =  column,  Ra  i=  dot 
and  circle,  also  seated  figure,  determinative  of  god  =  Ra,  and  ua  en 
ankh  =:  one  flower.  While  the  rebus  supplies  the  woitis  ua  =  one, 
uahi  z=  permanent,  ra  =  god,  an  =  the  t^ircuileer,  ankh  =  life, 
tet  =  eternal,  it  is  only  when  identified  as  pole-star  symbolism  that 
the  group  becomes  comprehensible. 

Pointing  out  that,  in  the  above,  we  have  a  clear  case  of  the  flower 
in  association  with  the  Ra  sign  and  other  symbols  which  have  been 
discussed  as  pole-star  signs,  let  us  next  examine  1,  8,  4,  6  and  8, 
in  each  of  whicii  one  blossom  =  ua  en  ankh,  constitutes  the  em- 
blem for  the  sacre<l  Middle,  and  openly  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
verb  an,  to  perform  a  circuit  and  ankh  =  life. 

The  fact  that,  in  6,  the  flower  consists  of  five  petals,  on  four 
of  which  the  genii  of  the  four  quarters  stand,  suflficiently  proves 
that  the  flower,  like  the  five-dot  group,  constituted  a  symbol  of 
the  four  quarters  and  centre,  the  latter  being  figured  as  a  pyra-  * 
mid-shaped  petal.  Interesting  variants  of  this  group  are  5,  with 
the  four  genii  standing  on  seven  of  the  nine  petals  of  the  flower, 
which  is  placed  between  two  buds,  the  idea  of  centrality  being  thus 
conveyed;  and  7  where  an  inverted  triangle  replaces  the  flower 
and  reveals  some  of  the  deeper  meaning  attached  to  this  symbol. 
In  1  and  3  the  flower  is  surmounted  by  the  hawk  crowned  with 
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the  Ra  sign  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  symbolizes  circui- 
tion  around  a  central  point  of  fixity.  The  names  for  hawk  =  hak 
(c/.  ak  and  cabal  =  middle,  also  hak  =i  king)  and  her  or  hur  (cf. 
hru  =  upper,  the  above,  and  ur  =:  four  =  Horus)  reveal  its  appro- 
priate use  as  rebus  and  symbol  of  the  central  ^^  sun  "  god.  In 
8,  instead  of  the  Ra  sign,  the  hawk  wears  the  peculiar  double 
diadem  with  a  circle  at  its  base,  which  is  the  particular  attribute  of 
the  Images  of  the  ram-headed  god  Amon  who  is  represented  in  no. 
12,  holding  the  ankh  sign  and  accompanied  by  the  kheper  sign, 
composed  of  a  circle,  surmounted  by  a  cone  and  supported  by  a 
pedestal.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ram  =:  ser,  sart  or  sar,  was  the 
form  under  which  the  supreme  divinity  was  worshipped  at  Thebes, 
the  real  metropolis  of  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  during  many  cen- 
turies. ^  The  name  Amon,  also  given  as  Ammon,  Amoun,  Hammon, 
resembles  Amen  closely  enough  to  justify  the  identification  of 
Amon  as  a  form  of  Amen-Ra,  the  concealed  god. 

In  this  connection  it  is  notewoi*thy  that  the  ram  =  sar  or  sart 
conveys  the  same  sound  as  the  goose  =  sar  or  sa,  the  employ- 
ment of  which,  as  a  pole-star  symbol,  will  be  discussed  further  on, 
and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  was  termed  ^^  the  living  ram  (of  Amon) 
on  earth  "  and  '•  the  engendering  ram."  From  Mr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy 
we  learn  that,  under  tiie  Ptolemaic  rule,  ^'  it  seems  likely  that  among 
the  strict  prescriptions  for  all  the  solemn  acts  of  the  king,  it  was 
directed  that  he  should  assume  the  insignia  of  the  god  Amon,  his 
ram's  horns,  fleece,  etc  ,  when  visiting  the  queen"  (History  of  Egypt, 
London,  1899). 

Under  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  the  identification  of  Amon  with 
Amen-Ra  receives  support  from  the  magnificent  monumental  votive 
ram,  preserved  at  the  Berlin  Museum,  which  was  dedicated  by  king 
Amenophis  III,  which  bears  on  his  head,  the  disk  with  the  urseus 
serpent,  the  familiar  sign  of  the  "  hidden  god."^ 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sound  of  the  Latin  word  for  ram  ^  arles,  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  Egyptian  symbols  for  Amen-Ra  (sec  fig.  63, 1-1)  and  that  the  am  and  ar 
syllables  occur  in  the  following  names  for  ram  or  sheep,  applied  to  the  zodiacal  con* 
stellation 

Al  Hamal  =  the  sheep  (Arabic).  Bara    as  the  ram  (Persian). 

Amruss  the  ram  (Syrian).  Varak  ss  ••       "    (Parsl). 

>  The  int^crlption  on  this  monument,  which  also  exhibits  the  portrait  statue  of 
Ameuophls  III,  is  of  particular  interest  as  it  states  that  the  temple  of  Saleb,  built  by 
the  king,  was  •*  very  wide  and  large  ....  Its  towers  reached  to  the  sky,  and  thefiag- 
staffs  united  themselres  with  the  stars  of  hear  en**  (see  ofQcial  catalogue  of  the  Berlin 
Museum,  p.  122).  This  appears  to  indicate  that  the  flagstaffs  were  employed  for  pur- 
purii's  of  nstrouumlc.'il  observations. 
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While  the  diadem  of  Amen-Ra  sufficiently  identifies  the  hawk 
on  the  lotus  as  a  form  of  the  '*  hidden  god,"  the  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Groodyear's  work  will  be  found  to  confirm  this  and  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject.  '^  The  hawk  represented  Ra,  Horus 
and  all  solar  gods  .  .  .  ."  A  text  at  Denderah  says:  ^^  The  sun 
which  was  from  the  beginning  rises  {i.  e.  comes  forth,  appears, 
see  Brugsch  for  meaning  of  Egyptian  equivalent)  like  a  hawk  from 
the  midst  of  its  lotus  bud  .  .  ."  At  Denderah  the  king  makes  offer- 
ing of  the  lotus  to  the  sun-god  Horus  with  the  words :  '^  I  offer  thee 
the  flower  which  was  in  the  beginning  the  glorious  lily  of  the  great 
water  ....''  In  the  boat  of  the  dead  the  soul  says,  ^'  I  am  a  pure 
lotus  (i.  6.  life)  issue  of  the  field  of  the  sun." 

The  circumstance  that,  in  4,  the  flower  is  surmounted  by  a  goose, 
one  name  for  which  being  aq  =  ak,  shows  that,  like  the  hawk, 
bak,  it  may  well  have  served  as  a  rebus  for  ak  =  the  middle.  An 
instance  of  the  direct  association  of  the  sacred  goose  with  the 
four  quarters  is  given  in  the  bas-relief  at  Medinet-Abu,  described 
by  Brugsch  {op.  cit.  ii,  p.  297).  This  represents  "  Ramses  III . .  . 
offering  sacrifice  to  the  god  '  Khiuiti,'  t.  e.  Pan  of  Panopolis,  the 
Theban  form  of  which  was  Amou  Generator  ....  A  white  bull 
(the  symbol  of  Pan)  and  four  geese,  which  are  represented  as 
flying  towards  the  cardinal  points,  constitute  the  sacrifice." 

The  striking  associiition  of  the  goose  with  the  bull  =:  Apis,  the 
astronomical  symboliBin  of  which  has  been  shown,  gains  in  signif- 
icance when  it  is  realized  that  another  name  for  goose  is  apt  and 
that  this  also  constitutes  an  anagnun  of  pta  =  ptah,  one  form  of 
Anieu-Ra.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  third  name  for  goose,  se 
or  sa,  combined  with  ankh  z=  flower,  as  in  pi.  vii,  4,  furnishes  the 
word  ankli-sa,  which  recalls  the  word  An-siih  obtained  by  the 
mummy  and  serpent  rel)us  and  the  name  of  the  god  of  Assyria, 
Anshar. 

In  connection  with  the  above  Egyptian  rebus,  expressing  the 
syllables  ankh  and  sa,  it  surprised  me,  to  find  that  the  Sanscrit 
name  for  goose  is  hangsa,  while  in  ancient  Hindu  it  is  hamsa  and 
in  modern  Hindu  hinuissa.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Hindu  my- 
thology the  goose  was  '*  the  bird  of  Brahma,"  the  '•  supreme  one  who 
alone  exists  really  and  absolutely,"  that  the  birth  of  Brahma  from 
the  lotus  is  frequently  represented  in  Hindu  religious  art,  and  that 
the  lotus  is  tlie  attribute  of  the  *'  sun-god  "  Surya,  termed  the  "lord 
of  the  lotus,  father,  friend  and  king."  What  is  more,  the  goose, 
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associated  with  ^^  solar  *'  symbolisiii,  ;.  6.  with  the  circle  and  cen- 
tral dot,  with  the  swastika,  four-petalled  flower  and  the  wheel,  oc- 
curs on  the  oldest  monuments  of  Greek  art;  on  the  prehistonc 
bronzes  and  pottei-y  of  Italy  (where  the  sacred  geese  were  kept  on 
the  Capitoline  at  Rome)  ;  on  the  bronzes  of  Hallstatt,  of  ancient 
Gaul  and  of  prehistoric  Sweden.  Pointing  out  that  we  thus  obtain 
a  whole  chain  of  associations  which  link  the  syllables  am  and  an 
to  deities  and  pole-star  symbolism,  I  next  present,  for  reference, 
the  names  for  the  binl  given  in  Webster's  dictionary. 

Sanscrit,  hangsa;  Latin,  anser,  for  hanser;  German,  gans  (in 
Germany,  accoixling  to  Pliny,  the  small,  white  geese  were  called 
ganzoe  al.  gantoe  lib.  x,  22)  ;  Greek,  khen ;  Danish,  gaas ; 
Swedish,  gos;  Welsh,  gwydd ;  Anglo-Saxon,  gos;  Irish,  geadh; 
Icelandic,  gas;  Slavonic,  gusj  and  gonsj.  Noting  that  in  the  San- 
scrit, Latin,  Greek  and  German  alike,  the  syllable  an  or  en  is  present 
in  the  name  for  goose,  I  return  to  the  Egyptian  symbols  which 
express  the  woi*ds  an  and  ankh,  and,  bearing  the  ^^  birth  of  Brah- 
ma from  a  lotus"  in  mind,  refer  again  to  the  Egyptian  title  Neb- 
ankh,  *^  lord  of  life,"  which,  as  I  point  out,  also  signified  ^'  the 
lord  of  the  lotus  flower."  Let  us  now  briefly  examine  some  Egyp- 
tian texts  relating  to  pi.  v,  12  and  15,  which  represent  the  boat 
(am  and  its  synonyms)  and  the  flower  =  ankh,  associated  with  the 
boy  and  the  serpent. 

In  an  astronomical  text  fi-om  Edfu,  published  by  Brugsch, 
New  Year's  day  is  mentioned  in  conuection  with  the  "coming  forth 
of  the  great  lotus  blossom  in  the  form  of  a  bud  in  its  symbolical 
interpretation  as  the  god  ahi  (literally,  boy)  .  .  .  The  count  of 
his  rulership  begins  fVom  the  first  day  of  his  rising  or  birth  .  .  .  ." 
In  another  text  it  is  said  :  ^^  New  Year's  day,  the  sun  (Ra)  comes 
forth  from  a  lotus  flower  in  the  great  sea,"  and  there  &ve  numerous 
allusious  in  other  inscriptions  to  ^^  the  lotus  blossom  in  llie  great 
watera,  from  which  the  sun-child  arises  in  radiance  towards 
heaven."  The  text  accompanying  (pi.  v,  15),  where  a  serpent 
rises  from  the  lotus  in  the  boat,  states  ''the  sun,  uniter  of  the 
world,  in  Tentyra  "  z=:  the  New  Year. 

In  another  inscription  it  is  said :  ''  thou  risest  like  the  sacred 
serpent,  as  a  Hving  spirit,  in  thy  glorious  form  in  the  bark  of  the 
sunrise ;"  and  this  passage  forms  an  interesting  parallel  to  that 
already  cited  where  the  sun  is  said  to  rise  '*  like  a  hawk  from  the 
midst  of  its  lotus  bud."     PI.  vii,  14,  exhibits  a  nine-petalled  lotus 
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growing  from  a  pedestal  and  a  head  issuing  from  it.  As  the  name 
for  liead  tep  (also  tap  or  tpa,  and  apt  c/.  pta),  signifies  chief,  or 
beginning,  we  must  accept  this  as  another  variant  of  the  previous 
signs. 

Deferring  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  ^^  birth  "  and  edit  of 
the  diurnal  sun,  as  one  form  of  Amen-Ra,  let  us  now  rapidly  sur- 
vey the  following  figui*es  copied  from  Mr.  Goody  ear's  work. 

PI.  VII,  9.  A  circle  encloses  a  group  consisting  of  the  five-petalled 
lotus  between  two  buds  and  the  hawk-headed  sphinx,  which  has 
already  been  met  with  in  the  astronomical  texts  and,  according  to 
Egyptologists,  represents  Horus,  the  sun,  ''who lights  the  world 
with  two  eyes  "  and  is  addressed  as  *'  a  powerful  lion,"  *'the  master 
of  double  force."*  I  need  scarcely  recall  here  that  the  combi- 
nation of  a  bird  and  quadruped  would  naturally  symbolize  air  and 
earth,  the  Above  and  Below  and  that  the  hawk-headed  sphinx, 
seated  on  four  petals,  clearly  expresses  the  idea  of  the  ^*  lord  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  the  father  and  mother  of  all,  the  ruler  of  the 
Four  Quarters  and  lord  of  the  circle." 

PI.  VII,  10.  The  plain  circle  or  disk,  supporteil  by  two  uplifted 
arms=:  ka,  arising  from  (akh)  the  ankh  sign,  is  another  ingenious 
mode  of  expressing  the  idea  of  the  Middle,  the  circle,  duality  and 
life. 

No.  13  constitutes  as  charming  and  ingenious  a  play  U[X)n  the 
word  ankli  =  life  as  can  be  imagined,  and  a  close  examination  re- 
veals its  subtle,  hidden  and  deep  significance.  It  exhibits,  in 
the  first  case,  the  ankh  sign  combined  with  the  flower  :=  ankh, 
which  might,  at  a  first  glance,  be  taken  as  an  example  of  purely 
decorative  art.  But  tlie  ever-present  thought  of  tiie  duality  of 
nature  manifests  itself  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  flowers 
towards  each  other  and  enclosed  in  the  o\)iin  ring  of  the  ankh  sign, 
and  it  is  evident  that  tlie  artist  took  pains  to  draw  the  central 
petal  of  the  lower  blossom  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  below  which 
an  oblong  square  and  a  square  may  be  distinguished. 

After  the  foregoing  attempt  to  show  how,  even  with  my  rudi- 
mentary and  limited  knowledge  of  their  language,  the  sacred 
symbols  of  the  Egyptians  become  intelligible  and  full  of  signifi- 

»The  ideaw  a8HO<Mate«l  with  the  Ioitu  of  a  Ilou  coiu'hant  are  best  learned  from  the 
foHowliifC  pariWigCB  from  the  Bible:  "  He  couched,  l»e  lay  down  as  a  lion  and  as  a 
gfreatllon;  who  hhall  stir  him  ui>:-"'  (Numbers  xxlv,  1),  see  also  Genesis  xllx,  9).  It  Is 
onlj-  by  the  llpht  afforded  by  such  Inslglitri  into  eastern  contemporaneous  thought  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Kgyptian  Kphlnx  can  be  In  M»me  measure  understood. 
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oance  when  studied  as  examples  of  pole-star  symbolism  and  prim- 
itive rebus  writing,  I  draw  attention  to  the  limited  number  of 
syllables  employed  iu  the  astronomical  texts ;  to  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  expressing  the  same  sound  over  and  over  again  by  means 
of  different  words  possessing  the  same  sound  and  to  the  fact  I  shal^ 
hereafter  set  forth,  that  the  syllables  and  rebus-figures  employed 
are  found  indissolubly  linked  to  pole-star  and  sacred  symbolism. 
RefeiTing  a  demonstration  of  these  conclusions  to  the  end  of  the 
present  investigation,  I  shall  next  discuss  the  forms  which  the  cult 
of  the  dualities  of  nature  seemingly  assumed  in  ancient  Egypt. 

As  an  introduction  I  present  in  fig.  70,  the  copy  of  the  upper 
portion  of  a  funeral  stela  preserved  at  Bh\ak  and  published  by 
Perrot  and  Chipiez  (^gypten,  Leipzig,  1884).  It  exhibits  the 
bend  or  face  of  Hathor  surmounting  the  tet  column  and  supporting, 
in  turn,  the  image  of  a  small  house  or  temple,  at  each  side  of  which 
is  a  peculiar  projection  recalling  the  circinate  line  issuing  from  the 
red  crown  of  lower  Egypt  (see  fig.  70,  9, 10).  In  another  Hathor 
stela,  figured  in  the  same  work  (pp.  510  and  780),  the  same  charac- 
teristic circinate  projections  recur.  The  image  of  the  house,  always 
represented  with  a  single  doorway,  is  obviously  a  rel)U8  of  the 
name  Hathor,  explained  by  Egyptologists  as  Het-heru,  literally 
"the  house  of  Horus."  *'Athor  or  Hathor  of  Thebes,  identified  with 
Nut,  the  sky  ....  was  the  female  power  of  nature  and  is  often 
represented  undei*  the  form  of  a  cow,  ....  as  a  woman  with  a 
cow's  head,  with  horns  and  the  disk,  or  wearing  a  head-dress  in  the 
shape  of  a  vulture  and  above  it  the  disk  and  horns."  In  the  famil- 
iar representation  of  the  mask  of  Hathor  on  columns,  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  cow  is  conveyed  by  large  cow's  ears  i=  setem, 
projecting  at  each  side  of  the  face  =  hra. 

A  feature  generally  present  in  the  miniature  doorway  of  the 
house,  is  a  single  erect  head  of  a  urauis,  bearing  the  disk  or  circle 
on  its  head  and  usually  exhibiting  a  distinctly  cross-shaped  mark  on 
its  neck.  The  latter  peculiarity  is  clearly  shown  in  fig.  70,  1,  which 
exhibits  moreover  a  seated  divinity  at  each  side  of  the  doorway, 
each  bearing  the  throne  or  seat  (auset)  on  its  head,  and  the  ankh 
sign  on  its  knee.  Close  examination  reveals  that  one  of  these  dei- 
ties is  Au8ar=  Osiris,  whose  name  is  generally  written  by  means  of 
the  throne  =  auset,  and  the  eye  =  ari,  with  or  without  the  deter- 
minative for  god,  /.  e.,  the  seated  figure  (fig.  70, 1  a  and  1 6) .  Oppo- 
site to  Osiris  is  Auset  =z  Isis,  whose  name  is  usually  written  as  in 
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fig.  70,  1  c,  where  the  aaset,  the  egg  =  se,  and  the  seated  image  of 
a  goddess  bearing  a  bowl  =  neb,  on  her  head,  may  be  distinguished. 
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Fio.  70. 


An  idea  of  the  import  of  tig.  70,  1,  seems  gained  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  Ejzyptian  tlie  word  house  =  pi,  pir  or  per,  was 
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associated  with  the  title  of  ruler,  the  name  Pharaoh  being  derived 
from  per  =z=  aa  =  great  house.  What  is  more,  the  word  house  = 
pir  or  pi,  is  used  in  astronomical  texts,  like  the  Arabian  beth,  in  re- 
lation to  stars,  it  being  said  of  a  star  that  ^^  it  ever  comes  forth 
from  its  house"  =  appears  (Brugsch). 

The  permanent  image  of  the  disk  and  serpent,  a  form  of  the 
Ra  sign,  in  the  doorway  of  the  sculptured  house,  would  thus  con- 
vey the  idea  of  the  eternal  presence  of  Amen-Ra,  the  pole-star 
god.  The  accentuation  of  the  cross  lines  on  the  neck  of  the  ara 
indicates,  moreover,  the  intentional  allusion  to  four-fold  and  two- 
fold force,  the  latter  being  expressed  by  the  eyes  of  the  serpent. 
The  door  =  ptah,  which  is  open,  expresses  the  name  Ptah  =  the 
Opener,  well  known  as  that  of  the  '*  father  of  the  gods"  and  a 
form  of  Amen-Ra. 

The  positions  assigned  to  Osiris  and  Isis,  at  either  side  of  the 
^^  hidden  god,"  sufficiently  shows  that  they  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent separate  incorporations  of  the  male  and  female  principles 
which  were  united  in  Amen-Ra,  the  **divine  Twain."  The  associa- 
tion of  both  deities  with  the  throne,  the  eternal  seat  of  repose,  iden- 
tifies both  alike  with  Polaris.  A  monument  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
(no.  261)  which  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Ben-naga,  in 
Nubia,  and  was  a  votive  offering  made  by  the  Ethiopian  king  Ne- 
tek-Araen  and  his  consort  Amen-Tari,  contains  the  following 
formula,  translated  by  Lepsius,  which  associates  Isis  with  etei*nal 
enthronement.  *^  Thou  remainest,  thou  remainest,  on  thy  great 
throne,  O  Isis,  queen  of  Au-ker,  like  the  sun  (Ra)  that  lives  in 
the  horizon  ....  and  thou  lettest  thy  son  Netek-Amen  flourish  on 
his  throne  .  .  .  ." 

The  fact  I  am  about  to  demonstrate,  that  the  king  and  queen  of 
Egypt  were  the  respective,  "the  living  images"  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
proves  that,  as  in  ancient  Peru  and  China,  the  sovereigns,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  high  priest  and  priestess,  were  considered  as 
the  sacred  embodiments  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature.  As  else- 
where also,  a  chain  of  associations  became  attached  to  each  of  the 
dualities ;  hut  in  Egypt,  as  may  be  clearly  discerned,  during  the 
lapse  of  centuries  great  transformations  of  thought  took  place  and 
alternately  the  male  and  female  elements  seem  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  cults  of  heaven  and  earth,  light  and  darkness,  sun 
or  moon,  morning  or  evening  stars,  the  southeast  and  the  north- 
west. 
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lu  the  sacred  writiags  the  sun  is  asaally  termed  *^  the  right  eye  " 
and  the  moon  "  the  left  eye  "  of  Ra  (c/.  hra  =  the  (divine)  face). 
Brugsch  points  out  that,  in  certain  inscriptions  at  Denderah  trans- 
lated by  Mariette,  '^  the  Sothis  star  of  Hathor-Isis  is  designated  as 
*the  right  eye  of  Ra*  while  tlie  sun  is  termed  the  left  eye." 

Brugsch  states,  moreover,  that,  according  to  Sextus  EmpiricnSf 
'^  the  Egyptians  compared  the  king  to  the  ^  right  eye '  or  the  san ; 
while  the  queen  was  compared  to  the  '  left  eye '  or  the  moon." 
The  two  eyes,  often  with  the  designation  of  "right*'  or  '•  left," 
constitute  a  favorite  decoration  on  funeral  stelae.  In  some  in- 
stances the  image  of  the  solar  disk,  with  one  wing  and  one  serpent 
only,  is  figured  as  a  substitute  for  the  right  eye  {op.  cit.  ii,  436, 
see  fig.  62,  6).  The  established  fact  that  the  eyes  of  Ra  were  the 
equivalents  of  the  ura^i  usually  accompanying  the  circle  of  Ra, 
the  so-called  '*  solar  disk,"  is  further  explained  by  the  following 
data. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  two  uraei  on  the  royal  diadem  denote 
sovereignty  over  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  bas-relief  pub- 
lished by  Brugsch,  the  circle  or  Ra-sign  is  represented  with  two 
uraei,  which  respectively  wear  the  crowns  of  Ijpper  and  Lower 
Egypt  (fig.  70,  7).  The  crowned  unei  recur  in  the  emblems  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  publisiied  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  the  first  ac- 
companied by  the  lotus  flower  and  the  second  by  what  Egyptolo- 
gists usually  identify  as  the  papyrus,  but  which  ap[)ears  to  be  the 
ripened  pod  of  the  lotus  (fig.  70,  l)  and  10).  While  the  two  ura?i 
thus  emblematized  the  two  divisions  of  the  land  of  Egypt  they  are 
found  as  distinctly  associated  with  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  their  living 
images  the  king  and  queen,  or  the  high  priest  and  high  priestess 
of  Amen-Ra.  The  Berlin  Miiseuni  contains  several  representa- 
tions of  Isis  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  with  a  woman's  head 
(see  odicial  catalogue,  nos.  7740,  870  and  2529).  Osiris  is  also 
represented  as  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a  bearded  man. 

A  small  shrine  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  and  decorated  with  royal 
serpents,  is  preserved  at  the  Berlin  Museum  (catalogue  no.  8164) 
and  contains  the  elligies  of  two  unei,  one  of  which,  to  the  left 
of  the  spectator,  exhibits  the  head  of  Isis,  the  second,  to  the  right, 
the  features  of  Osiris.  Between  them  stands  the  vase  or  bowl 
which  was  a  constant  feature  of  Isis  cult. 

In  connection  with  this  monument  it  is  interesting  to  examine 
an  inscription  published  by  Urugsch  (i,  p.  108)  in  which  occur  two 
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serpents  who  are  poaring  liqaid  into  a  bowl  placed  between  them 
and  the  divided  halves  of  the  sky-sign  (fig.  70,  8).  The  text 
connects  this  with  the  New  Year  festival  when  the  Nile  began  to 
rise  ^^  from  its  two  sources  "  and  the  '^  union  of  heaven  and  earth" 
took  place,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  The  following  tempo- 
rai7  list  briefly  presents  a  summary  of  the  preceding  data  which  is 
rendered  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  the  signs  and  emblems  of 
the  festivals,  when  the  **  conjunction  of  sun  and  moon  took  place," 
figured  by  the  picture  of  two  persons  united  by  their  respective 
right  and  left  hands  (fig.  70, 5)  or  by  the  tet  column  placed  between 
two  horns  (fig.  70,  4) .  As  may  be  seen  by  numerous  examples  in 
Brugsch  (vol.  ii),  the  great  Sed  festival  is  figured  by  the  image 
of  the  small  sanctuary  which  existed  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  great 
temple  at  Denderah,  and  resembled  an  open  pavilion  with  four 
columns  which  is  usually  represented  as  containing  two  seats 
placed  back  to  back  (fig.  70,  2,  3).  A  small  picture  in  Mr.  Wallis 
Budge's  Nile  exhibits  the  king  and  queen  occupying  such  a  double 
throne,  respectively,  wearing  the  insignia  and  crowns  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  and  holding  their  sceptres,  as  in  the  representations  of  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  temple,  in  their  right  and 
left  hands  (fig.  70,  6).  The  r6sum6  of  the  preceding  material 
produces  the  following  list : 

Right  eye  of  Ra  Left  eye  of  Ra. 

Sun  Moon. 

King  Queen. 

Osiris  Isis. 

High  priest  High  priestess. 

Right  hand  sceptre         Left  hand  sceptre. 

North  South. 

Red  crown  White  crown. 

The  following  data,  gleaned  from  the  valuable  works  of  Prof. 
A.  H.  Sayce  and  the  serial  History  of  Egypt,  written  by  Prof. 
Flinders  Petrie,  J.  P.  Mahaffy  and  J.  G.  Milne,  furnish  strong 
indications  that,  in  the  remotest  past,  the  two  divisions  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  were  respectively  governed  by  a  male  and  female  sover- 
eign ;  a  proof  that,  before  the  time  of  Menes,  the  ancient  empire 
had  become  disintegrated,  and  undergone  a  long  period  of  intense 
strife  and  warfare.  We  learn  from  Professor  Sayce  of  the  proba- 
bility that  '^  the  city  of  Nek-hen  was  once  the  capital  of  the  south 
and  that  the  vulture,  the  symbol  of  the  south,  was  also  the  emblem 
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of  Nekheb,  the  goddess  of  the  great  fortress,  the  ruins  of  whioh 
lie  opposite  to  Nekhen  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  "  (Sayoe, 
op.  cit,  pp.  152,191). 

While  the  capital  and  the  emblem  of  southern  or  Upper  Egypt  are 
thus  directly  associated  with  a  '^  goddess/*  further  data  show  us 
that  the  nncient  queens  of  Egypt  were  termed  '^  god -women  or  god- 
desses." When  the  New  Empire  was  founded  (1600-1100  B.  C.) 
with  its  capital  at  Thebes,  kiug  Ahmes  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  but  seems  to  have  shared  supreme  authority 
with  his  consort  Ah-mes-nefretere  =  divine-  or  god-woman,  also 
termed  ''  the  high  priestess  of  Amen."  From  the  honors  accorded 
to  her  and  to  her  son  Amen-hetep  or  Amenophis  I,  it  must  indeed 
be  inferred  that  she  possessed  some  inherited  sovereign  right  to 
one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  empire. 

During  the  period  of  the  26th  dynasty,  of  Sai's,  we  find  Upper 
Egypt  governed  by  a  ''  god- woman,"  Shep-en-upet,  who  remained 
in  power,  even  after  the  land  had  been  conquered  by  Psammeti- 
chus  I.  The  latter  obtained,  however,  that  his  daughter  Nitocris 
was  adopted  as  the  successor  to  the  ^^  divine- woman"  ruler  of 
Thebes,  and  she  in  turn  adopted  the  daughter  of  Psammetichus  II 
(B.  C.  594-589),  whose  name  was  Anches-nefer-eb-re.  A  tablet 
from  the  temple  of  Karnak,  preserved  at  the  Berlin  Museum  (cat- 
alogue no.  2112)  represents  this  female  sovereign  of  Thebes  ac- 
companied by  her  prime  minister,  and  standing  in  the  presence  of 
the  gods  Amen  and  Chon. 

Another  remarkable  monument  at  the  Berlin  Museum  (no.  7972) 
figures  the  ' '  god-woman "  Shep-eu-upet,  under  the  form  of  a 
sphinx  holding  a  vase,  and  records  that  she  had  inherited  the  sover- 
eignty of  Thebes  from  her  aunt,  the  consort  of  an  Ethiopian  king. 
An  extremely  interesting  proof  that  the  beard,  per  se,  constituted  an 
emblem  of  sovereignty,  is  furnished  by  a  beautiful  portrait  statue 
of  the  *•  divine  woman,"  Hat-shepset  (Berlin  Museum,  no.  2299). 
She  is  figured  as  a  sphinx  and  weare  a  beard  suspended  from  her 
head-dress.*  The  serpent  decorates  lier  diadem.  On  other  monu- 
ments this  remarkable  queen,  who  built  the  temple  of  Der-el-Ba- 
hari,  is  figured  with  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt  (c/.  no.  2279,  Ber- 
lin Museum).     By  good  fortune  the  personal  gold  ornaments  of  a 

1 1  addrCBS  the  query  to  Egyptologidtei :  whether  there  are  any  iudications  of  a  com- 
mon Identity  of  Bound  In  the  E^^yptlan  word  for  beard  and  same  name,  denoting  rale 
or  power,  similar  to  that  existing  In  the  Maya  language  between  *'ah-meex"aa 
bearded  man  and  "  ah-mek-tan  "  governor,  ruler  (sec  p.  232). 
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**  divine  woman,"  an  Ethiopian  princess,  were  discovered  by  Ferlini 
in  the  pyramid  of  Begerauie,  enclosed  in  a  plain  bronze  vase. 
These  precious  objects  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
where  I  have  examined  them  and  noted  with  interest  that  the  cen- 
tral ornament  of  two  finely  worked,  broad  gold  bracelets,  is  a  fe- 
male figure  with  the  royal  diadem  and  four  outstretched  arms,  to 
which  wings  are  attached.  This  furnishes  us  with  an  instance  of 
a  queen  being  represented  with  four  wings,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon,  on  the  seal  from  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  (fig.  65,  6),  namely,  as  a  ^'  ruler  of  the  four  quartera," 
which  indicates  that  she  held  the  position  of  a  '^central  i*uler." 
As  might  be  expected  in  tiie  case  of  a  queen  who  personified  Isis, 
frequently  represented  under  the  form  of  a  "  woman-serpent,'*  the 
urseus  is  a  favorite  motif  on  other  gold  ornaments  belonging  to 
the  Ethiopian  queen. 

Certain  passages  in  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie's  History  of  Egypt 
afford  a  curious  insight  into  the  prerogatives  of  Egyptian  queens 
as  far  back  as  about  B.  C.  2684.  The  consort  of  Usertesen  II,  the 
fourth  kingof  the  twelfth  dynasty  was  named  Nefert^of  whom  a  grey 
granite  statue  is  preserved  at  the  Ghizeh  Museum  and  represents 
her  as  seated  on  a  throne.  On  this  are  the  titles  '^  The  hereditary 
princess,  the  great  favorite,  the  greatly  praised,  the  beloved  con- 
sort of  the  king,  the  ruler  of  all  women,  the  king's  daughter  of 
his  body,  Nefert."  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  adds  :  **  The  title  ruler 
or  princess  of  all  women  is  peculiar,  and  suggests  that  the  queen 
had  some  prerogatives  of  government  as  regards  the  female  half 
of  the  population."  The  title  in  question  reappears  four  centunes 
later  in  connection  with  Nubkhas,  the  queen  of  Sebek  ^  Emsaup, 
of  the  18th  dynasty  and  her  stele  in  the  Louvre  entitles  her  the 
"great  heiress,  the  greatly  favored,  the  ruler  of  all  women,  the 
great  royal  wife,  united  to  the  crown  Nub-kha-s  "  {op,  cit,,  vol. 
I,  pp.  175  and  225). 

Between  B.  C.  1423-1414  queen  Mutemua-arat  appears  as  ''  the 
goddess  queen  "  and  "great  royal  wife  "  (Flinders  Petrie  op.  cU.,  ii, 
p.  174).  The  consort  of  Amenhotep  III  (B.C.  1414-1379)  the 
celebrated  Tyi,  the  daughter  of  Yuaa  and  Thuaa,  is  entitled 
*'  princess  of  both  lands,"  and  "  chief  heiress,  princess  of  all 
lands."  Her  successor  Nefertiti  is  called  "  princess  of  south  and 
north,  lady  of  both  lauds,"  which  titles,  as  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie 
comments,  "  like  the   titles  of  Tyi,  imply  a  hereditary  right  to 
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rale  ^ypt.**  They  nndoobtedly  place  her  on  a  footing  of  eqomlity 
with  the  king,  which  is,  however,  comprehensible  when  it  is  ex- 
plained that  she  was  the  raler  of  all  women,  while  he  was  the  raler 
of  all  men.  The  position  of  the  Egyptian  queen  would  thus  prove 
to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Mexican  Qailaztli 
(see  pp.  61-«i7). 

The  analogy  is  all  the  more  striking  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
titles  of  the  Mexican  chief tainess  were :  ^*  the  Woman  warrior, 
the  Woman  of  the  Underworld  or  Below,  the  Woman  serpent  or 
female  twin  and  the  Ragle  woman,"  while  the  emblem  of  the  Egyp- 
tian goddess-queen  of  the  south  was  the  vulture  and  she  was  the 


^^4^/'/^/>/^/l/if >v.^  *u\i  1  i  i  V 


personification  of  Isis,  represented  under  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
the  twin  of  the  male  serpent,  Osiris. 

Mucii  food  for  thought  is  furnished  by  a  Syrian  relief  sculpture 
from  Amrit  (published  by  Spamer,  see  fig.  71,  2),  which  exhibits 
a  vulture  or  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,  in  juxtaposition  to  a 
winged  (lisk  which  appears  to  combine  features  of  the  Assyrian 
winged  disk  (the  bird's  tail  and  two  appendages,  see  fig.  71,  1) 
with  the  two  uni*i  of  the  Egyptian  form  (fig.  71,  3).  It  is  strik- 
ing how  clear  the  symbolism  of  the  latter  becomes  when  interpreted 
( 1 )  as  the  symbol  of  the  hidden  god  and  bis  male  and  female  form, 
Osiris  and  Isis,  accompanied  by  the  wings  symbolizing  air  and  the 
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idea  that  ibe  fleity  was  iavisible  tmd  iiniiiaterial ;  (2)  as  tlie  symbol 
of  Kgypt  itself  ^ — un  entity,  a  coraplete  circle,  divided  into  two 
parts,  imder  two  rulers-  The  pair  of  antelope  horns  above  empha- 
size the  fact  Ihtit  the  twain  were  as  a  single  pair*  The  combined 
crowns  of  Upper  and  I^wer  Kgypt,  the  hitter  exhibiting  aserjjent'a 
head  and  the  fiist,  what  appears  to  l>e  its  tail,  constilnte  the  symbol 
of  joint  rnlership  which,  in  this  case,  is  accompanied  by  the  feather, 
the  rebns  expressing  the  words  *•  truth  and  jnstice*" 

While  the  Syrian  bas-relief  conveys  the  idea  of  two  separate 
kingdoms,  one  conveying  the  idea  of  single  rulership,  by  the 
form  of  an  eagle ;  the  other  of  dual  rnlership,  by  the  two  uriei, 
each  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  small  disk;  the  Egyptian  sym!>ol 
distinctly  conveys  the  idea  of  a  close  union  of  two  distinct  parts. 
The  historicfil  fact  that  Menes  succeeded  in  uniting  Ijoth  lands 
nnder  a  single  crown,  indicat4:'8  clearly  enough  that  the  ancient 
empire  had  iK^come  disintegrated  and  that  by  marrying  the  female 
ruler  of  the  sonth  he  htul  reinstated  the  dnal  government  on  its 
origin:il  primiti%^e  basis.  That,  during  the  peritxl  of  separation 
and  independence,  a  powerful  gyneocracy  had  lieen  formed  seems 
more  than  probable.  Just  as  evidences  are  met  with  in  ancieDt 
Mexiro  of  the  existence  of  female  cornmutjities,  so  the  Old  World 
furnishes  accounts,  deemed  fabulous,  of  powerful  gyncocracies. 
Thus  we  have  heard  of  the  AmazoDS,  the  fabulous  race  of  women 
warrioi*s  who  are  supfjosed  to  have  founded  a  powerful  empire  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

A  searching  analysis  of  the  texts  translated  by  Brugsch,  relat- 
ing to  the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  New  Year  and  famtnis  Sed 
festivals,  as  well  as  historical  fnets  gleaned  from  the  works  of 
living  authorities,  throw  alight  upon  the  position  and  sacred  duties 
of  the  Egyptian  fjueens  during  many  centuries.  The  critical  ex- 
amination of  a  number  of  inwcriptions,  translated  by  Brugsch,  is 
found  to  show  that  the  queen  was  the  high  priestess  and  living 
image  of  Hathor-lsis  and  the  personification  of  the  female  prin- 
ci|de  of  nature,  associated  in  Egypt  with  the  nocturnal  Heaven  and 
the  Above,  and  their  symbols,  the  bird  or  vulture,  the  cow,  the 
female  serpent,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  in  particular  Sirius-Sothis. 
In  remotest  historical  times  the  goddess-queen  seems  to  have  re- 
sided in  her  own  capital,  a  fortress.  The  universal  necessity  to 
insure  the  safety  of  women  and  children  in  times  of  warfare  may 
well  have  originally  led  to  the  assignment  of  a  separate,  permanent 
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place  of  residence,  to  the  female  portion  of  the  population.  The 
New  Year  festival,  whicli  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Si- 
rius  (20th  July,  Jul.  Cal.)  and  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  which 
suspended  outdoor  activity,  was  generally  celebrated  throughout 
the  land  as  the  ''  union  of  heaven  and  earth,"  or  the  conjunction 
of  ^^  the  sun  and  the  moon,  or  Sinus." 

It  was  customary  that,  at  this  period,  the  queen,  personifying  the 
Sothis  star,  should  come  forth  from  her  retirement  and,  surrounded 
by  pomp  and  majesty,  meet  the  king  in  solemn  state,  publicly 
occupy  her  place  on  the  double  throne,  and  share  in  the  perform- 
ance of  sacred  religious  rites.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  idea  un- 
derlying the  entire  ceremonial  was  the  harmonizing  of  the  actions 
of  the  sacred  personifications  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature  with 
the  natural  phenomena,  from  which  arose  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas  concerning  the  relationship  between  these  consecrated  indi- 
viduals and  the  powers  of  nature,  which  culminated  in  the  artifi- 
cial belief  that  they  were  divinely  appointed  mediators  between 
humanity  and  the  supreme  power. 

There  are  clear  indications  that  the  consecrated  nuptials  of  king 
and  queen  marked  the  Sed  festival  which  was  celebrated,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  fourth  year,  at  Denderah.  Brugsch  tells  us  that 
the  place  on  the  roof  of  the  Hathor  temple,  where  the  celebration 
of  the  Sed  festival  took  place,  is  specially  designated  as  "the  place 
of  the  first  feast "  and  in  many  cases  this  is  shown  to  have  been 
the  small  open  temple,  whose  roof  is  supported  by  four  columns 
(fig.  70,  2  and  3).  In  one  passage  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
*'she,  Isis-Sothis,  consorts  with  her  father,  the  sun,  at  Hhe  place 
of  the  first  feast/  "  represented  by  a  picture  of  the  said  temple 
(fig.  70,  6). 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  following  passage  with  the  suc- 
cessive one,  as  they  exhibit  different  phases  of  religious  cult.  "In 
solemn  procession  statues  of  the  god  Ra  and  of  Hathor- Isis 
(Sothis-Sirius)  were  carried  up  the  stairs  from  the  interior  of  the 
temple  to  its  roof  (the  tep-hat  or  head  of  the  house)  where,  under 
the  open  sky  or  in  the  small  open  temple  on  the  roof  designated 
as  Hait  at  Denderah,  the  idols  were  unveiled  at  a  given  time  ....'* 
"On  the  morn  of  the  New  Year  Isis-Sothis  'beheld  her  father 
on  the  beautiful  day  of  the  birth  of  the  disk  *  (masaten)  or 
'the  birth  of  the  sun'  (mas-ra)."  It  is  described  how  "  the  goddess 
was  led  upon  the  roof  so  that  she  might  behold  the  rays  of  her 
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fftther  on  his  rising  ....  She  is  sometimes  addressed  directly, 
being  told  *  that  tliou  shouldBt  see  tliy  father  on  the  djiy  of  the 
New  Year/  "  In  other  texta  allusion  is  made  to  the  approach  of 
Siriua  to  the  Bim  on  New  Year's  day  :  **  her  rays  join  (heter)  with 
tliose  of  the  radiant  god  on  that  beautiful  day  of  the  birth  of  the 
flun^sdisk  in  Ibe  morning  of  New  Year*s  day  :**  or  'Hbou  consorteet 
with  thy  father  Ra  in  thy  o|)en  temple,  thy  beautiful  face  being 
turned  towards  the  south;"  and  elsewhere,  '*8he  comes  on  her 
beautiful  festival  of  the  New  Year»  to  unite  her  greatness  in  heaven 
with  thiit  of  her  father;  the  gods  are  festive  and  the  goddesses  are 
full  of  joy  when  the  right  eye  (Sirius)  unites  itself  with  the  left 
eye  (the  sun)*  She  rests  upon  her  throne  in  the  place  where  the 
disk  of  the  sun  can  be  seen  and  the  raciiant  one  (isis-Sothia)  com- 
biner herself  with  the  radiant  one  (the  sun)." 

On  one  of  the  columns  of  the  roof-temple  at  Denderah,  the  fol- 
lowing text  is  inscribed :  *^*  This  temple  of  Rekhit  flourishes  in 
possession  of  a  lion  (mabes)  and  of  his  daughter  .  ,  ,  of  the 
Horns  of  the  east  and  of  the  goddess  Khont  abut.  They  anaume  her 
heavenly  form  on  New  Year  a  day  and  each  one  consorts  with  his 
neighbor/'  Preceding  inscriptions  are  made  more  clear  by  the  fol- 
lowing detached  passages  translated  by  Brugech,  which  merit  careful 
study*  **  An  inscription  at  Abydos  makes  the  goddess  Saflchet 
say  to  the  king:  ^  tijou  didst  appear  as  king  upon  thy  throne  on 
the  feast  hib-seb  j  like  the  god  Ra  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.'  " 
**  The  high-priest  of  I'tah  at  Memphis  was  cliarged  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  8ed  festival,  which  was  a  general  festival  through- 
out the  land/'  **  The  aonujd  going  of  the  Hathor  of  Denderah  to 
Edfn  took  place  in  the  month  Epiphi/'  ^*The  goddess  Hathor-lsis 
of  Denderah  is  frequently  called  the  second  female  sun  next  to 
the  stm's  disli,  the  many  colored,  feathered  goddess,  and  is  identi- 
fied with  Isis-Sothis/' 

According  to  an  extremely  ancient  belief  it  was  the  goddess 
Hatiior  Isis-Sothis  who  caused  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  which, 
according  to  the  inscriptions,  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius,  Owing  to  this  circnmstance  she  is  called,  **  Isis  the  great, 
the  mother  of  god,  who  causes  the  Nile  to  overflow  when  she  shines 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,"  or  ''  the  female  sun  who  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  heaven  as  the  divine 
So  this  star,  the  queen  of  the  decan  stars,  whose  i-ays  illuminate  the 
earth  like  those  of  the  sun  which  appears  in  the  morning*     She  is 
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the  mifltresB  of  the  commencement  of  the  year,  who  draws  the 
Nile  out  of  its  source  and  thus  confers  life  upon  living  human  be- 
ings." Elsewhere  she  is  termed  *^  the  mistress  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  who  makes  the  Nile  rise  at  its  period."  It  is 
likewise  said  of  her  "  on  her  beautiful  feast  of  beholding  her  father, 
the  heaven  unites  itself  with  the  earth  and  the  right  eye  unites  it- 
self with  the  left  eye,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year."  She  is  de- 
scribed as  Isis  the  great,  the  mother  of  god,  the  lady  of  Adut 
in  Anet,  the  mistress  of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  monarch 
of  the  Sema?  who  appears  on  New  Year's  day  to  usher  in  the  new 
year.  (She  is)  the  goddess  Ameiit  (tlie  hidden  one)  in  Thebes, 
Menat  (the  nurse)  in  Heliopolis,  Renpit  (t*.  «•  the  year)  in  Memphis, 
the  divine  star  Sothis  in  Elephantine,  the  radiant  one  in  Apollino- 
polis  magna,  etc. 

In  another  passage  Hathor-Isis  is  spoken  of  as  '^  the  goddess 
Meben-net  of  the  light-god  and  his  Ar-hatef  =(8he  who  acts  as 
pilot)  in  the  boat  sektet,  which  eternally  passes  through  the  heaven 
over  the  head  of  her  father."  On  the  north  wall  of  the  Prondos  of 
the  Denderah  temple  Isis-Hathor  is  called  '^  Hathor,  the  lady  of 
Anet ;  Isis  herself ;  the  eye  of  Ra ;  the  great  one  of  Tentyra ;  the 
lady  of  heaven ;  the  queen  of  gods  and  goddesses ;  the  great  Mat 
•  .  .  the  female  sun ;  the  first  in  Tentvra  ;  the  true  one  amongst 
gods ;  the  young ;  the  daughter  of  a  young  .  .  [  ?]  the  beauty  who 
appears  in  heaven ;  the  truth  which  regulates  the  world  at  the  prow 
of  the  bark  of  the  sun  ;  the  queen  and  mistress  of  awe ;  the  mistress 
of  goddesses,  Isis,  the  great,  the  mother  of  the  god." 

The  following  texts  from  Brugsch  are  explicit  enough  :  "  The 
temple  of  Teutyra  is  fitted  up  for  a  bride,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
bride."  "  The  temple  of  Tentyra  is  in  bridal  array  and  contains 
a  bride  on  the  beautiful  festival  of  the  birth  of  the  sun."  "The 
temple  of  Tentyra  is  fitted  up  for  a  bridal  and  is  in  possession  of 
a  bride  on  her  beautiful  festival  of  the  birth  of  the  sun  (mas-ra)." 

The  birth  of  a  male  or  female  Horns,  of  a  young  sun  or  moon, 
is  alluded  to  in  other  texts  as  the  ^*  feast  of  the  child  in  its  cradle," 
and  coincided  with  New  Year's  day.  According  to  Brugsch,  the 
festival  of  the  child  in  its  ses  =  cradle,  nest,  or  couch,  undoubtedly 
coincided  with  New  Year's  day,  as  is  proven  by  the  following  in- 
scription :  '^  The  bnnging  of  the  band  of  stuff  to  the  great  Isis, 
the  mother  of  the  god,  for  the  obtainment  of  a  happy  year.  Re- 
ceive, receive  happy  years  on  the  day  of  the  night  of  the  child  in 
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its  cradle !" It  is  usual  to  interpret  the  birth  of  the 

young  child,  or  sun  of  the  New  Tear  as  a  mere  allegory  of  the 
astronomical  fact  and  it  may  have  been  thus  in  later  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  historical  data  prove  that  the  actual  birth  of  a 
^'  child,"  the  offspring  of  a  royal  sacramental  marriage,  did  take 
place  in  the  temple  and  that  children,  thus  bom,  afterwards  became 
the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

^^  At  Luqsor,  ...  a  great  temple  was  built  by  Amenhotep  III 
(B.  C.  1414-1379)  to  '  his  father  Amen,'  with  special  reference  to 

the  divine  conception  of  the  king His  birth  is  the  great 

subject  of  the  temple  .  .  .  and  his  mother  Mut-em-ua  is  the  prom- 
inent figure  in  those  scenes,  pointing  to  her  being  important  as 
queen-mother  .  .  .  ."  Of  the  later  king  Hor-em-heb  (B.  C.  1332- 
1328)  it  is  inscnbed :  ^'  Amen,  king  of  the  gods,  dandled  him  .  •  . 
when  he  came  forth  from  the  womb  he  was  enveloped  in  reverence, 
the  aspect  of  a  god  was  upon  him ;  the  arm  was  bowed  to  him 
as  a  child  and  gi'eat  and  small  did  obeisance  before  him  "  (Flinders 
Petrie,  op.  cit.  pp.  177,  190  and  248). 

The  small  Isis  temple  to  the  east  of  the  great  temple  of  Hathor 
at  Denderah  is  specially  designated  as  the  lying-in  chamber,  or 
sacred  bouse  of  birth.  An  inscription  dating  from  the  Roman 
period,  on  the  outer  eastern  wall  of  this  building  reads:  **LifeI 
the  female  Horus,  the  youthful,  the  daughter  of  a  hak  (regent, 
Brugsch) ,  Isis,  the  great,  the  mother  of  the  Ra  =  god,  is  born  in 
Tentyra  in  the  ^  night  of  the  child  in  its  cradle,'  at  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  of  Hatseses  (the  great  temple  of  Hathor)."  It  is, 
moreover,  stated  that  ''  Horus,  in  female  form,  is  the  princess,  the 
powerful,  the  heiress  to  the  throne  and  the  daughter  of  an  heir  to 
the  throne." 

In  another  inscription,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  small  temple  of 
Isis,  the  birth  of  Isis  is  described  thus :  "  On  this  beautiful  day, 
'of  the  night  of  the  child  in  its  cradle,'  on  the  great  festival  during 
which  the  world  is  re-adjusted,  or  balanced  (sekhek  en  ta),  the 
bringing  forth  of  Isis  takes  place  in  the  interior  or  centre  of  Anet 
(Tentyra)  by  the  goddess  Ap,  the  great,  in  the  chamber  of  Ap, 
in  the  form  of  a  dark  red  female  person,  the  Khnum  ankh,  the 
lovely.  Her  mother.  Nut,  exclaimed  at  the  sight  of  her :  behold, 
(As  is)  I  have  become  a  mother.  Thence  the  origin  of  the  name 
Isis  ....     The  south,  towards  the  place  of  rising  of   the  sun's 

disk,  has  been  given  over  to  her,  and  the  north,  towards 
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Sbe  is,  namely,  the  mistress  of  both  sides  of  Egypt,  with  her  son 
Horus  and  her  brother  Osiris." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  wall  of  the  terrace  at  Denderah  a  similar 
inscription  reads :  *^  Uar-kher-ta  is  the  name  of  this  locality.  The 
name  of  the  place  of  the  cradle  of  Isis  is  named  Adnt,  which  is  the 
house  where  the  ^  accouchement'  of  Nut,  the  goddess  of  heaven, 
takes  place.  It  is  here  that,  at  the  time  of  the  *  night  of  the 
child  in  its  cradle,'  the  god-mother  is  brought  into  the  world,  in 
the  form  of  a  dark  female,  named  Khnum-ankhet,  the  lady  of  love 
and  the  queen  of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  On  seeing  her,  her 
mother  exclaimed :   As,  is  i»  e,  lo,  or  behold,  I  have  become  a 

mother  1    Thence  the  origin  of  her  name  Isis She  is  the 

lady  of  the  temple  of  Egypt  with  her  son  Horus  and  brother 
Osiris,  now  and  forever  into  eternity."  The  most  instructive  ac- 
count of  the  festival  which  has  come  under  my  notice  is  the  follow- 
ing, contained  in  another  inscription  in  the  temple  at  Denderah. 

^*  The  fourth  day,  supplementary  to  the  year  (of  360  days,  i.  e. 
the  864th  day)  is  the  beautiful  day  of  the  ^  night  of  the  child  in 
its  cradle '  and  is  a  great  festival  of  preparation.  During  the  night 
preceding  this  day  there  takes  place  the  procession  of  the  goddess 
Hathor  and  the  divinities  with  her.  The  circuit  of  her  temple  is 
made  and  all  is  duly  fulfilled  according  to  the  custom.  Upon  this 
follows  the  return  to  their  places  (chambers  in  the  temple) .  The 
golden  one  (Nubct,  the  ordinary  appellation  of  Hathor- Isis  as  the 
star  Sothis-Sirius,  Brugsch)  rises,  shining,  above  the  brow  of  her 
progenitor,  and  her  mysterious  (literally,  full  of  secrets)  form  is  at 
the  prow  of  the  boat  of  the  sun.  As  soon  as  she  reaches  the  ak 
(centre)  of  her  city  in  the  presence  of  her  Nomos,  she  beholds  her 
dwelling  with  the  most  joyful  feelings.  When  she  enters  her 
house  her  body  is  full  of  delight.  When  she  has  taken  possession 
of  her  exalted  dwelling,  surrounded  by  her  fellow-gods,  who  stand 
at  each  side  of  her,  her  soul  in  her  body  is  full  of  rejoicings.  When 
they  join  the  rays  of  her  father  (the  sun  god)  and  are  united  to 
the  radiance  of  his  disk,  the  city  Anet  (Tentyra)  is  happy.  Ado- 
ration is  made  in  Adut  (the  lying-in  chamber)  and  Pi-anet  is  in 
festive  state,  when  it  beholds  the  great,  the  powerful  leader,  she 
who  creates  the  festival  in  the  holy  city  on  that  beautiful  day  of 
the  New  Year." 

Elsewhere  we  read :  '^  The  city  of  Anet  is  in  a  constant  exaltation 
when  the  goddess  Isis  is  born  in  it  (in  the  small  Isis  temple)  in  the 
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form  of  a  dark  red  woman,  whose  name  is  Khimm-Ankhct,  the 
lady  of  1ov€*  the  queen  of  goddesses  and  women,  the  bride.  It  is 
beautiful  to  see  the  Bhining  appearance  of  tlie  ray  of  light  in  the 
heaven^  in  the  dusk,  at  the  time  wlien  ahe  is  born  in  this  city  .  .  .  , 
A  flying  beetle(  ?)  is  born  in  the  sky  in  the  primieval  city  of  Ten- 
tyra  at  the  period  of  ^  the  night  of  the  child  in  its  cradle.'  The 
Bun  shines  in  the  heaven  at  dnsk  when  her  Inrth  has  taken  place. 
Gods  and  gotldesses  praise  the  name  of  her  majesty  *  .  ,  ."  *'  Ra- 
Hnr  of  Apollinopolis  magna,  god  Sam-ta,  comes  forth,  or  arises^  in 
the  dawn  (akhekh)  when  the  birth  takes  place  in  *  the  night  of  the 
child  in  its  cradle/  on  the  great  festival  of  the  entire  world  (or  the 
entire  land).  He  shines  for  her  majesty  when  she  has  brought 
forth  (the  child)*  Her  child  is  in  Ihe  form  of  a  beautiful  boy, 
who  is  the  lord  of  Tentyra.  The  gods  and  goddesses  came  to  her 
carrying  the  syrobol  of  life  (the  ankh)  and  the  sceptre  of  power 
(the  tarn)  so  as  to  fulfil  their  desire  and  her  wish  "  (p.  103), 

The  following  extract  from  a  papyrus  which  belonged  to  a  priest 
of  Amon,  named  Horsiesis  of  Thebes,  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
affords  an  extremely  interesting  insight  of  the  mysterious  cere- 
monial which  had  gradually  developed.  It  is  evident  that  the  text, 
though  apparently  clear,  must  have  been  intelligible  to  the  ini- 
tiated only,  who  alone  were  able  to  understand  the  allusions  to 
secret,  sacred  rites  and  their  symljolical  meaning. 

*'  Thon  raise  St  tliyself  to  heaven,  in  the  region  of  the  city  Ka  .  .  . 
.  .  ,  thou  goest  with  the  king  when  he  goes  to  Thebes  ....  thou 
aeest  the  Sktt  bark  on  its  arrival  in  the  city  of  Thebes  and  the 
two  sisters  united  in  Pi-ubkt  ....  thou  seest  the  goddess  Ilathor 
who  becomes  the  mother  of  her  owji  mother^  on  the  day  ,  .  of  the 
Tx  festival  .  *  .  .  thy  name  is  called  amongst  those  of  the  judges 
on  the  great  Hermopolis  in  the  night  of  the  festival  of  he  who  re- 

■'  The  somewhat  perplexliifcr  nUyHkiiis  to  the  *'  dl^lnei  marriage"  of  IhIh  to  lior  father 
or  bruthemiid  to  her  giving  birth  to  her  owa  moth cr,fia  In  tho  above  tcxt«  arc  ?ery 
QtituraUy  ^jcphihied  by  the  fm't  thnt  tho  aucccsiilve  ofQcIatnig  king-high  priest  iilway^ 
peretiiilfied  Ra-O^lds  or  the  Sun  and  th(»  quecsa  Iflld-Sothlii.  Ilathor  and  tlie  Mouri  or 
Slrlu*,  The  femtile  chUd  to  whom  the  queen  glTCa  hlrth  wa«  defitioed  to  bu  her  eue- 
i^c^^or  and  another  person!  Dcatlon  of  1  tit  a  ^  the  re  faro  nho  could  be  enUl  to  have  given 
hirth  to  h«r  own  mother,  elnre,  like  the  latter,  thechUd  would  be  un  UU.  In  the«ame 
way  the  queen  could  beaald  to  marry  her  faUier  and  brother, aa,  like  hersulf*  the  king 
wa«  the  ofTHprlug  of  a  diriiie  union  and  iKiru  hli^  fatber'n  title.  In  connection  with 
tite custom  of  the  male  Hortii  naming  the  '*  young  nun*'  and  tlio  female  Ilorua  the 
young  etar  or  motiiii,  H  la  noteworthy  timt  the  boo  and  daughter  of  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  used  to  aiijsumo  tiio  Inelgnla  of  lalt  on  stftte  occiuiloiia,  wore  glTen  the 
Greek  surnameE^  of  Helloa  and  Selen«« 
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mains  in  the  nUddle  or  centre  of  hiecity  ....  thoa  seest  the  im- 
movable ones  united  into  a  qoatuor,  in  form  like  a  young  boll 
....  thou  seest  their  wives  united  together  in  the  form  of  the 

goddess  Anthat thou  visitest  the  caves  of  Thebes  when 

his  majesty  betakes  himself  to  the  zone  of  Smu  ....  The  mis- 
tress of  heaven  comes  to  her  house  ....  thou  receivest  a  doak 
from  his  hand  ...  the  divine  eye  .  .  .  thou  watchest  at  night  in 
the  chamber  of  birth  on  the  day  of  the  [lying  in]  birth  of  the 
goddess  Mat ....  [Nut?]  Thou  goest  in  with  those  who  go  in 
and  comest  out  with  those  who  come  out  like  the  great  Horus  in 
his  temple  ....  thou  seest  in  her  domain(  ?)  mysterious  actions 
performed  by  the  Pastophores.  No  one  sees,  no  one  hears  (of 
them)  ....  thou  hearest  the  voice  of  the  singer  in  the  temple, 
in  varied  modulations  ....  thou  ascendest  the  stairway  of  the 
eternal  circle  of  light,  thou  seest  the  strong  ram  in  its  domain  .  .  . 
thou  seest ...  in  his  first  form,  Osiris,  in  the  house  of  purification.' 

•  .  .  (Brugsch,  op.  cit.  ii,  pp.  518  and  520). 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  preceding  texts  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
immense  lapse  of  time  it  must  have  required  for  the  state  religion 
of  Egypt  to  have  developed  itself  and  crystallized  into  a  compli- 
cated ritual,  the  true  significance  of  which,  doubtlessly,  gradually 
receded  from  view.  The  naive  primitive  symbolization  of  the  union 
of  heaven  and  earth  by  the  actual  marriage  of  king  and  queen, 
followed  by  general  marriage  festivities,  had  naturally  created, 
in  course  of  time,  a  distinct  privileged  caste  rendered  *' divine  " 
by  the  circumstances  attending  their  conception  and  birth.  Once 
in  existence  the  maintenance  and  insurance  of  the  divine  line  of 
descent  would  naturally  enforce  the  intermarriage  of  its  members 
and  the  sequestration  and  guarded  seclusion  of  the  royal  women 
and  the  virgin  priestesses  from  whose  ranks  the  destined  mothers 
of  the  divine  children  were  selected. 

A  more  ancient  form  of  symbolizing  the  union  of  heaven  and 
earth  seems  to  have  been  the  cult  of  Apis,  which,  according  to 
Maspero,  preceded  the  building  of  the  pyramids  and  could  scarcely 
have  arisen  before  the  adoption  of  the  cow  or  bull,  ua,  as  the  rebus 
of  Polaris,  the  One=  ua.  A  survival  of  Apis  cult  seems  to  be  the 
allegorical  sacred  title  '*  bull"  (Osiris- Apis)  bestowed  upon  the 
king,  of  '*  cow"  upon  the  queen  and  "  calf"  upon  their  offspring, 
the  young  Horus.  In  later  times  the  king  was  entitled  *'  the  ram  " 
and  wore  his  fleece  and  horns  on  visiting  the  queen.  As  a  natural 
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sequence,  tlie  fruit  of  tbeir  union  waa  »pokea  of  as  '*  the  lamb," 
According  to  Hero  lotus  (n,  pp.  27-29^  Caiy*8  tmnBlfition)^  ^*  the 
sacred  Apia,  or  Epapbus  ik  the  calf  of  a  cow  iucapable  of  con- 
ceiving another  olYapring;  and  the  Egyptians  say  that  ligbtDing 
descends  upon  the  cow  from  heaven  and  that  from  thence  it  brings 
forth  Apis."  ''  The  Egyptian  magiatrates  said  .  .  ,  the  go<l  [in  the 
form  of  Apis]  matufesled  himself  at  distant  intervals  .  .  and 
when  ibis  manifestation  took  place  the  Egyptians  immediately  put 
on  their  richest  appnrel  antl  kept  festive  holiday/' 

As  stated  by  ^h\  Wtdlis  Bndge,  Apis  woi*ship  was  established 
at  Memphis  by  Ka*kan,  the  second  king  of  the  second  dynasty 
B>C.  4100.  The  veneration  accoi-ded  to  the  bull,  cow  and  calf, 
as  embodiments  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature,  in  separate  and  in 
single  form,  seems  to  have  been  accorded  in  other  localities  to 
different  animal  forms  and  to  have  been  replaced,  in  later  times, 
by  triads,  c<miposed  of  a  god,  goddess  and  their  olTspring»  each 
great  centre  nltimately  possessing  their  purticulnr  triad,  the  living 
images  of  which  were  the  high-priest,  bigh-priestess  and  their 
**  divine '*  offspring.  It  should  be  noted  ibat  a  group  consisting 
of  H-\-  1=:  nine  gods,  high  priests  or  prophets,  accompanied  the 
triad,  the  vesnU  being  twelve  *'  deities  '*  in  all,  of  which  one  =  the 
ehiUU  was  an  embodiment  of  two  |>rinciples  and  was  the  ka  ^^ 
the  divine  twain. 

The  transition  of  Apis  worship  from  the  animal  to  the  human 
form  waa  accomplished  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  (B.C. 
305-42)  when  Scrap  is  or  Osiris- A  pis  was  introthiced  into  Egypt 
and  represented  as  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  wearing  a  disk 
and  uneus.  Long  Iwfore  this,  however,  andrtisphinxes  and  other 
combinations  of  the  human  imd  animal  form  had  existed  in  Egypt. 
At  Tbebes  the  divine  triad  was  formed  by  Amen-Ra,  Mut-Hathur 
and  Chonsu  J  at  Edfu  and  Denderah  we  find  Osiris,  Isis-Sothis- 
Hathor  and  Horns.  On  the  other  hand,  a  curious  inscription  in 
the  temple  at  Dentlerah,  translated  by  Brugsch  (u,  p.  512),  act- 
ually describes  Amen-Ra  as  ''  the  great  god  in  Denderah,  who 
|>eriotlically  rejuvenates  himself  and  becomes  a  beaut  if al  ^o?/,  who 
is  the  con^f'ided  or  hidden  god^  ivhoHe  rntme  is  hidden;  who  is  the 
Horus  with  colored  wings,  coming  forth  in  the  npi>er  hemisphere 
of  Kdfu,  the  lord  of  the  double  heaven,'* 

The  inference  one  might  be  tempted  to  make  from  this  and 
other  texts  is  that,  at  one  period,  a  human  babe,  the  fruit  of  a 
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royal  or  sacerdotal  union,  was  bom  in  the  temple  on  what  oonsti- 
tnted  New  Year's  Day  and  was  secretly  worshipped  there  daring 
the  ensuing  year,  as  the  living  image  of  Amen-Ra,  the  hidden  god 
and  ^^  divine  twain."  I  venture  to  point  out  that  the  adoption  of 
the  child  as  the  image  of  the  divinity  was  the  logical  sequence  to 
the  preceding  employment  of  the  bull  as  a  rebus  for  the  words 
ua=one  and  ka  =  twain;  that  the  consecration  of  the  human 
form  must,  undoubtedly,  have  given  a  strong  impulse  to  statuary, 
and  that  the  sanctification  of  the  child  correspondingly  exalted 
motherhood  and  lent  a  particular  consecration  to  the  marriage  of 
its  ^^  divine  parents."  The  following  facts,  culled  at  random, 
afford  a  limit  of  the  transitions  and  further  developments  which 
took  place  in  Egypt  in  course  of  time. 

Before  proceeding,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  one  import- 
ant point  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  extent  of  the  de- 
velopment of  separate  cults  of  sun  and  moon  and  the  institution  of 
solar  and  lunar  calendars  which  respectively  governed  the  activities 
of  the  male  and  female  populations.  As  this  matter  will  be  fully 
treated  in  my  calendar  monograph  I  shall  merely  note  here  that 
Brugsch  cites  texts  proving  the  existence  and  simultaneous  use  of 
the  two  calendars,  and  the  supreme  importance  accorded  to  the 
new  moon  of  the  month  Epiphi  on  whose  appearance  the  *^  goddess 
Isis-IIathor  of  Denderah  embarked  on  her  sacred  barge  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  from  her  city  to  Edfu  (ApoUinopolis  magna) 
where  she  joined  his  majesty  .  .  .,  her  father,  .  .  .  the  incompar- 
able sun-god  Ra,  the  first  of  ApoUinopolis,  the  golden  disk,  whose 
children  are  numerous  .  .  .  ."  It  is  further  stated  that  the  god  and 
goddess  became  inseparable  like  sun  and  moon.  Brugsch  states 
that  the  appearance  of  the  said  new  moon,  which  was  also  associa- 
ted with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  would  range  from  Aug.  18  to 
Sept.  16,  Jul.  Cal.  (see  op,  cit.  ii,  pp.  282-4).  The  appearance 
of  the  goddess  was  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  a  season  of  gen- 
eral ''  feasting  and  drinking,  rejoicing,  singing  and  dancing  '* 
throughout  the  land,  to  which  the  name  Tekhu  is  given  iu  some 
texts.  This  is  translated  by  Brugsch  as  ^^tbe  intoxication  of  glad- 
ness or  joy  ;*'  it  *•  coincided  with  the  highest  level  attained  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,"  and  its  modern  survival  is  the  annual  **  mar- 
riage of  the  Nile"  which  takes  place  on  the  23d  of  August. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  original  carrying  out  of  primitive 
and  naive  rites  by  the  queen  and  high-priestess  gradually  caused 
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her  presence  to  be  regarded  as  eBsential  for  tUe  **  drawiog  out  of 
the  Nile  from  its  source  '*  and  her  person  to  be  surrounded  with 
Qtmost  veneration  and  sanctity.  As  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  states, 
speaking  of  as  far  baekas  B-  C.  1383~13G5  :  "The  marriage  to  a 
royal  liigh  priestess  of  Amen  was,  of  conrse,  purely  a  political 
necessity  to  legitimate  the  king*s  position." 

"  Jt  would  seem  that  Hor-em-heb  wan  not  married  to  Nezem- 
mut  until  his  accession,  when  he  legalized  his  position  by  becoming 
husband  of  the  high-priestess  of  Amen,  as  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  later  dynasties.  This  nnirriage  was  an  affair  of  politico  solely, 
considering  the  age  of  the  parties ;  Iloremheb  was  probably  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  at  the  time  and  if  the  queen  waa  the  same 
iis  Nefertiti*a  sistc^r  Nezem-mut,  she  must  have  been  about  the 
same  age  as  Horemheb  {op.  clL  pp,  183,  250).  How  long  the 
female  Egyptian  ruler  maintaineii  her  away  may,  perhaps,  best  be 
seen  by  the  following  texts  describing  the  political  homage  paid  to 
the  living  gmldess  of  the  Egyptians  under  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
niles. 

One  inscription  clearly  shows  that,  at  the  time  of  Ptolemy  IX, 
Euergetes  II,  the  living  lais  was  acknowledged  as  the  sole  ruler  of 
the  land  of  the  south  by  the  king  and  his  wife,  queen  Cleopatra  III, 
who  jointly  occupied  the  throne  of  northern  Egypt.  Jointly  the 
latter  dedicated  a  beautiful  hall  to  the  goddess  Isls,  as  a  place  in 
which  to  celebrate  the  Tckhu  feast  and  in  which  she  might  linger 
at  this  season  (Brngsch,  op,  cit.  ii,  p.  284).  I  have  found  indi- 
cations in  other  works  that,  in  other  localities,  the  goddess  entered 
a  secret  chanihcr  in  the  earth  or  pyramid  or  celebrated  her  sacred 
mysteries  and  festival  on  the  sacred  boat  of  the  sun,  in  the  sacred 
sea  or  lake  belonging  to  the  temple.  In  these  cases  it  is  obvious 
that  the  dominant  idea  was  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites  In 
the  sacred  centre  or  middle. 

At  a  later  period  Cleopatra  VII  ascended  the  female  throne  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  and  became  high-priestess  of  Amen,  the  living 
image  of  Isis.  It  was  understood  that  as  soon  as  tier  brother 
Ptolemy  XIV,  then  aged  twelve,  should  come  of  age,  she  was  to 
marry  him.  Partly  for  iiolitical  resisons,  akin  to  those  which  had 
caused  king  Horemheb,  on  bis  accession,  to  marry  the  high  priest- 
em  of  Amen,  Julius  Ciesar  and  Mark  Antony  become  in  succes- 
sion the  coiiiiorts  of  Cleopatra,  after  whose  death  Egypt  became 
a  Bomau  province.     But  the  '^land  of  the  south,''  and  traditional. 
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divine,  feminine  rnleraliip,  lingered  on.  Udder  the  third  prefectt 
^lios  GalluB,  Ca'ndace,  queen  of  the  EthiopianB,  invades  Egypt  at 
the  head  of  her  army.  She  was  defeated,  but  the  position  of  the 
high-priestess  of  Amen,  the  living  Isis,  continued  to  be  such  as  to 
exact  the  homage  and  an  act  of  propitiation  from  the  Roman 
Emperor. 

An  inscription,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  records  that  a  beauti- 
ful monument,  or  ^^  house,"  had  been  erected  by  the  ^*  lord  of  the 
land,  the  autocrator,  the  son  of  the  sun,  Caesar,*'  and  was  pre- 
sented, at  the  time  of  the  Isis  festival,  to  'Mts  possessor,  the  great 
Isis,  the  mother  of  the  god,  the  mistress  of  the  lying-in-house,  the 
splendid  and  mighty  queen  of  Philae,  the  benevolent  princess  of 
Abaton,  the  daughter  of  the  sun.  She  is  likewise  named  **'  she 
who  is  great  or  whose  greatness  extends  towards  the  four  quarters  " 
and  is  designated  as  '^  the  royal  wife  of  the  majesty  of  Osiris  and 
the  royal  mother  of  Horns,  the  victorious  bull,"  i.  e.  the  ka.  It 
is  stated  that  '^she  found  the  house  of  birth  brilliantly  adorned 
and  well  arranged  in  every  way"  and  she  installed  herself  in  its  in- 
terior on  a  given  day,  so  as  to  bring  forth  her  son  in  these  sur- 
roundings. One  of  the  rewards  promised  to  Caesar  for  the  delicate 
attention  and  gift  bestowed  upon  the  goddess  is  *'  eternal  and  per^ 
manent  occupatioQ  of  the  throne  of  Horus,  the  first  of  the  living 
ones."  According  to  the  Esne  calendar  a  '^divine  birth"  actu- 
ally took  place  on  a  given  date.  Bnigsch,  referring  to  Plutarch  and 
calendar  texts,  shows  that  the  commencement  of  the  Isis  festival 
dated  from  the  time  when  Isis  assumed  a  phylactery,  or  amulet, 
to  indicate  that  she  had  conceived. 

Another  inscription  shows  thut  Tiberius  Claudius  had  caused  the 
house  to  be  renovated  for  "  the  mighty  goddess  Isis,  the  life  giving 
mistress  of  Abaton,  the  good  Hathor,  the  queen  of  the  land  of 
Nubia,  the  divine  mother  of  the  golden  (Nub)  Horus,  the  benevo- 
lent sister  of  Osiris,  the  great  protectress  who  guards  his  son.** 
As  Tiberius  Claudius,  in  this  text  named  himself  her  loving  son, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  day  had  passed  away  when  solely  her  own 
divine  son  Horus  would  l>e  the  one  legitimate  and  divine  heir  to  the 
Egyptian  throne.  It  is  interesting  to  surmise  what  became  of  the 
children  whose  '^divine  births"  continued  to  be  celebrated  as  a 
sacred  occurrence  to  which  even  a  Roman  Emperor  yielded  hom- 
age. The  natural  sequence  would  have  been  that,  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  devoted  followers,  the  sons  of  the  sun,  the  young  bulls, 
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t.  e.  the  ka,  or  divine  twain,  and  their  sisters,  would  seek  distant 
lands  in  which  jointly  to  establish  new  kingdoms  on  the  ancient, 
familiar  plan. 

Collectively,  the  preceding  evidence  has  afforded  a  realization  of 
some  of  the  curious  but  natural  results  of  the  prolonged  cult  of  the 
dual  principles  of  nature  in  Egypt,  the  most  remarkable  being,  per- 
haps, the  creation  of  a  distinct,  ^*  divine  "  caste  of  individuals,  from 
the  naive  adoption  of  marriage  and  birth  as  consecrated  religious 
rites,  symbolical  of  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the  production 
of  new  life.  While  atone  time,  and  in  certain  localities,  this  mode  of 
symbolism  obviously  took  the  upper  hand  and  fostered  the  growth 
of  the  artificial  idea  of  the  '*  divine  rights  of  royalty, "  there  are 
evidences  that,  simultaneously,  the  union  of  the  dual  principles 
of  nature  was  symbolized  in  one  or  more  different  archaic  and 
primitive  ways.  These  appear  to  have  been  separately  adopted  in 
various  centres  of  thought  where  the  disastrous  and  debasing  con- 
sequences of  the  association  of  the  idea  of  sex  with  the  cult  of 
heaven  and  earth,  light  and  darkness,  etc.,  were  realized  with 
disapproval. 

We  thus  find  that,  even  at  Edfu,  the  ceremonial  rite  of  lighting 
new  sacred  fire  by  means  of  a  wooden  instrument  and  friction  was 
performed  on  the  great  Isis  festival  which  was  marked  by  the 
**  divine  birth."  According  to  the  calendar  of  Canopus  this  fell 
on  the  first  day  of  Payni,  and  a  prescribed  illumination  of  the  tem- 
ples and  palace  was  kept  up  until  the  dOth  or  last  day  of  the  month. 
In  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  calendars  the  '^  lighting  of  light"  at 
the  same  period  is  also  recorded  (Brugsch,  op.  cit,  ii,  p.  470)  and, 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  festival  was  named  ^^  the  lighting  of 
lamps  "  and  was  observed  throughout  all  Egypt.  He  adds  that 
^^a  religious  reason  is  given  why  this  night  is  illuminated  and  so 
honored"  (ii,   61  and  62). 

The  influence  of  increasing  astronomical  knowledge  likewise 
shows  itself  in  the  joint  observation  of  the  movements  of  sun, 
moon  and  stars  and  the  determination  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  latter  to  the  sun  at  the  periods  of  the  equinoxes  and  sol- 
stices. Without  taking  period  or  sequence  into  consideration  for 
the  present,  I  merely  note  that  we  find  evidence  that,  at  one  time, 
images  of  sun  and  moon,  of  the  right  and  left  eyes  of  Ra,  or 
statues  of  Hathor-Isis  and  Osiris,  replaced  their  living  images  In 
religious  ceremonies. 
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Sometimes  the  entire  ritual  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  union 
of  water,  the  produce  of  heaven,  with  seeds,  the  produce  of  earth ; 
the  ensuing  germination  and  production  of  young  shoots  being 
deemed  sacred  and  symbolical  of  the  renewal  of  life.  The  fact 
that  statuettes  of  Osiris  have  actually  been  found,  made  of  paste 
containing  various  seeds,  distinctly  shows  that,  like  the  Babylonian 
Baal,  the  Egyptian  male  divinity  was  identified  with  the  earth. 
Another  indication  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  descriptions  of  the 
feast  of  Pan,  which  fell  at  the  period  of  the  spring  equinox.  At 
this  period  the  crop  of  dura,  which  liad  been  sown  by  the  king  in 
the  sacred  fields  at  Denderah,  at  the  time  of  the  '*Osiris  mysteries," 
immediately  after  the  inundation  had  receded  and  *''  the  earth  was 
laid  bare,"  became  ripe.  The  ceremony  of  cutting  the  first  sheaf 
of  dura  was  performed  by  the  king,  with  the  silex  sickle  =  khepes. 

While  Osiris  was  thus  directly  associated  with  the  produce  of 
the  earth  there  are  also  evidences  that,  just  as  Isis  became  identi- 
fied with  birth  and  life,  her  consort  became  the  lord  of  death  and 
of  the  underworld.  Mysterious  rites  and  human  sacrifices  seem 
to  have  been  instituted  in  his  honor.  According  to  obscure  myths 
Osiris  himself  had  been  foully  murdered,  his  body  cut  into  four- 
teen pieces  and  cast  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  His 
head  was  supposed  to  be  preserved  at  Abydos,  the  chief  centre  of 
his  worship,  and  shrines  were  erected  over  the  other  portions  of 
his  body.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  further  research  to  investigate 
whether  the  '*  mysteries  of  Osiris  "  did  not  include  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  death  of  Osiris,  in  which  a  human  victim  personified 
the  god  and  was  actually  killed  and  dismembered. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  here,  as  an  analogy,  how  appro- 
priately the  ancient  Mexican  annual  sacrifice  of  a  youth,  chosen 
among  the  most  perfect,  might  have  answered  as  a  rendition  of 
the  drama  of  Osiris.  The  body  of  the  victim  was  divided  and  the 
pieces  distributed  to  a  fixed  number  of  priests  and  chieftains,  who 
partook  of  them  as  sacred  food.  The  head  was  preserved  in  the 
Great  Temple  itself,  on  the  Tzompantli,  and  the  large  number 
of  skulls  seen  there  by  the  Spaniards  constituted  a  proof  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  custom.  The  blood  of  the  victim,  poured 
upon  seeds,  seems  to  have  been  considered  essential  for  bringing 
about  the  germination  of  the  sacred  shoots  and  typical  of  the 
union  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature  and  of  life  springing  from 
death.  Idols,  formed  of  seeds  moistened  with  human  blood,  were 
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distributed  to  the  participants  in  the  cereriiatiy.  AcconJing  to  some 
authors  this  sacix?c1  paste,  and  not  pieees  of  hiinmn  ^esh^  cotisti- 
tiited  the  consecrated  toodj  eaten  according  to  the  prescribed  ritual. 

How  far  analogous  ritea  were  pevfonned  in  Egypt  remains  to  be 
seen;  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that,  l>y  alow  degrees,  the  cult  of 
the  dual  principles  of  nature  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  strange 
unnatural  rites,  the  original  uaVve  meanings  of  which  became  ob- 
scured, debased  or  lost.  While  various  localities  of  Kgypt,  notably 
Thebes  and  Abydos,  appe4ir  to  have  become  the  birthplace  of  cu- 
rious aberrations  of  the  human  intdlecE,  there  was  one  ancient 
and  gre:it  centre  of  learning  where  monotheism  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  scheme  a[)iiear  to  have  been  preser%^e(l  intact, 
namely,  at  Heliopolis,  the  ancient  On  or  Ann  of  the  North,  named 
the  *^  House  of  the  Sun  "  by  Jeremiah  and  "  the  Eye  or  Fountain 
of  the  Sun  "  by  the  Arabs,  According  to  Mr.  Wallts  Budge,  *'  its 
ruins  cover  an  area  three  miles  square  ,  .  ,  the  greatest  and  oldest 
Egyptian  College  or  University  for  the  education  of  the  priesthood 
and  laity  stomi  here  ,  .  *  During  the  xxth  dynasty  the  temple  of 
Heliopolis  was  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  all  Egypt  and 
its  staff  was  numbered  by  thousands.  When  Camhyses  visited 
Egypt  the  glory  of  Heliopolis  was  well  on  the  wane  and,  after  the 
removal  of  the  iirieBihood  and  sages  of  the  temple  lo  Alexandria, 
by  Ptolemy  II  (B,  C*  286),  its  dowufall  was  well  assured.  When 
Strabo visited  it  (B.  C.  24)  the  greater  part  of  it  was  in  ruins  ,  .  .  . 
Heliopolis  bud  a  large  population  of  Jews  and  it  will  l>e  remem- 
bered that  Joseph  married  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  On  (Annu) 
, .  *  Macrobius  says  that  the  Heliopolis  of  Syria  or  Baalbek,  was 
founded  by  a  body  of  priests  who  left  the  ancient  city  of  Heliopo- 
lis of  Egypt"  (The  Nile,  p.  132). 

Indirectly  we  learn  the  tenor  of  the  doctrines  and  ideas  held  by 
the  sages  of  Helio^iolis  at  one  period  by  the  remarkable  attempt  to 
reform  the  religion  of  Egypt,  carried  out  by  their  pupil,  Amenho- 
tep  IV  (al>out  B.  C.  14o0)<  Evidently  realizing,  with  his  mas- 
ters, the  extent  to  which  the  ancient  fundamentid  religion  had 
become  obscured  and  debased  by  the  multiplication  of  images  of 
the  deity,  and  the  institution  of  rival  cults,  which  were  shrouded 
in  mystery  and  darkness,  the  young  prince  boldly  made  war  against 
the  priesthood  of  Amen- Ra  and  the  cult  of  a  **  hidden  god.  " 

Destroying  the  monsti'ons  images  which  had  originally  been 
rebus  figures  only,  and  represented  the  stipreme  deity  in  partly 
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I  and  mnimal  form,  be  intlitDted  Che  disk  or 
nmple  and  purer  form  noder  which  the  divinity  was  tobe  i 
Animaterl  bv  the  clear  realizatioa  to  what  an  extent  the  origiBal  eon- 
nonal  or  npoblican  scheme  of  oiganization  was  being  departed 
from  bj  the  artificial  creation  of  a  "  dmne  "  nee  of  kinga  who  . 
eiaimcd  to  be  gods,  he  canoed  bimadf  and  hisqneen  to  be  portrayed 
as  simple  mortals,  and  not  as  the  deities  Osiris  and  Isis.  (Swoaing 
the  son  as  his  emblem,  this  champion  of  pore  light  and  open  troth 
fooght  the  Egyptian  votaries  of  daftness.  He  erssed  the  wotd 
Amen  =  hidden,  from  pabUc  monuments,  changed  his  own  name 
from  Amenhotep  to  Cho-en-Aten  =  the  brillianoe  or  ^ory  of  the 
disk  and  founded  a  city  also  named  Cbn-aten,  which  waa  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  new  and  reformed  state.  It  seems  evident  that  this 
was  instituted  on  the  familiar  archaic  plan  and  that  the  so-called 
**  heresy  of  Amenhotep  **  was  but  an  attempt,  backed  by  the  sagea 
and  philosophers  of  Heliopolis,  to  abolish  the  artificialities  and 
abuses  which  had  come  into  existence  and  destroyed  the  order  of 
the  state  and  the  harmony  of  the  primitive  plan.  It  is  well  known 
that  gradually  Amenhotep's  successors  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
hostility  of  the  priesthood  of  the  **  hidden  god  "  and  that  thesCt  in 
tarn,  erased  or  defaced  all  images  of  the  disk  or  aten  within  their 
reach. 

Ineffectual  though  the  grand  attempt  had  been  to  reorganize 
state  and  religion  and  reestablish  repoblican  principles,  on  the  orig* 
inal  plan,  the  knowledge  of  the  original  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
preser\'ed  intact  during  the  following  centuries,  by  the  sages  and 
philosophers  of  Heliopolis,  by  whom  the  primitive  set  of  ideas 
seems  to  have  l>een  gradually  developed  into  an  abstract  philo- 
sophical system.  Heminding  the  reader  that  Plato  spent  ^^  thirteen 
years  in  Egypt,  in  gaining  an  insight  into  the  mysterious  doctrines 
and  pries^lore  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,"  I  also  draw  attention  to 
the  i>assage  in  bis  ^^  Timaeus/'  in  which  Critias  makes  the  state- 

I  Itirt  extremely  curious  and  interesting  that  the  Incas,  the  clrilizers  of  Peru,  also 
wet  up  a  disk  of  f^ld  as  the  image  of  the  Creator  and  jtlaced  it  between  images  of  the 
fun  and  moon.  We  also  find  the  Inca  Ccapac  Tapanqni,  like  Amenhotep,  deploring  the 
spread  of  Idolatry  and  image- worship  as  a  misfortune  to  his  vassals  and  a  sorrow  to 
himself.  It  is  recorded  of  another  Inca  that,  as  a  wise  measure  he  destroyed  all  writ- 
ing, presumably  picture  and  rebus  writing,  as  calculated  to  mislead  his  people  by  a 
multiplication  of  symbols.  It  Is  an  intcrestiug  reflection  which  our  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  primitive  cirilizatton  of  Egypt  enables  us  to  make,  that  the  organisation 
of  Peru,  under  Inca  rule,  must  have  closely  resembled  that  of  Egypt  In  remotest  an- 
tiquity, at  its  primltWe  stage  of  development,  when  simplicity,  harmony  and  equi- 
llbrium  existed  throughout  the  '*  celestial  kingdom." 
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ment  that  when  Plato's  ideal  republic  .  .  .  was  behig  diacoiirsed 
upon,  he  was  reminded,  to  his  surprise,  of  the  accoutit  of  a  state 
given  to  the  Greek  sage,  Solon,  by  the  priests  of  Sais,  and  per- 
ceived how,  *-  in  most  respects,  the  republic  described  coincided 
with  Solon*8  statements. "  It  is  indeed  striking  how  clearty  we  can 
recognize,  in  Plato's  republic,  tbe  underlying,  primitive,  universal 
scheme  in  this  case,  highly  developed,  elaborated,  transfigured  and 
transformed  into  the  philosophical  ideal  of  a  great  intellect. 

Before  demonstrating  wliieh  of  tbe  main  features  of  Plato's  cos- 
mogony and  ideal  republic  we  have  found  actually  carried  out  in 
practice,  let  us  liriefly  refer  to  the  most  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
primitive  government  of  Greece,  preserved  in  the  Timseua  and 
Critias,  where  the  conversations  held,  by  Solon,  with  the  prieBts  of 
Saia  are  recorded.  Solon  (about  594  B.  C*)  on  his  arrival  (at  Sais) 
*'wa8  very  honorably  received;  and  especially,  on  his  inquiring 
about  ancient  affairs  of  those  priests  who  possessed  superior  knowl- 
edge in  such  matters,  he  perceived  that  neither  himself  nor  any 
one  of  the  Greeks  (so  to  speak)  had  any  antiquarian  knowledge 
at  all  ...  .  One  of  their  extremely  ancient  priests  said  to  Solon  : 
'  you  (Greeks)  are  all  youths  in  intelligence,  for  you  hold  no  an- 
cient opinions  derived  froui  remote  tradition  nor  any  system  of 
fUseipfine  that  can  boast  of  a  hoary  old  age  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  la  this  our 
conntiy,  .  .  .  the  most  ancient  things  are  said  to  be  here  pre- 
served ....  and  all  the  noble,  great  or  otherwise  tlistiuguished 
achievements,  performed  either  by  ourselves,  by  you  or  elsewlu're, 
of  which  we  have  heard  the  report,  all  these  have  been  engraved  in 
our  temples  in  very  remote  times  and  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
The  annals  of  our  own  city  (Sais)  have  been  presei-ved  eight 
thousand  years  in  our  sacred  writings  •  «  .  your  state  has  a  prior- 
ity over  ours  of  a  thousand  years I  will  briefly  describe 

tbe  law  and  more  illustrious  actions  of  tbo-^e  states  which  have 
existed  nine  thousand  yeai-s *  ''  (Timasus).  It  is  interest- 
ing at  this  point  to  recall  also  the  familiar  statements  made  by  tbe 
priests  of  Sam  to  Solon,  concerning  the  immense  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  and  the  '^mtiltiiude  and  variety  of  destructions  which 
have  been  and  will  be  undergone  by  the  human  race  ....  after 
which  nations  become  young  again,  as  at  first,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  events  of  ancient  times''  (Timwus,  v). 

Referring  the  reader  to  the  original  text  I  merely  point  out  here 
that  the  priest  of  Stus,  referring  to  the  sacred  writings  themselves, 
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assigned  to  remotest  antiquity  the  principle  of  distribution  and 
arrangement  on  which  the  state  had  originally  been  founded  and 
established.  In  the  Critias  the  description  of  the  Athenian  state, 
which  '^had  been  founded  nine  thousand"  years  before,  contains  the 
following  particulars  which  will  appear  familiar  to  the  reader. 
"  To  the  gods  was  once  locally  allotted  the  whole  earth  .... 
Obtaining  a  country  agreeable  to  them  by  just  allotment,  they 
chose  regions  for  their  habitations  ....  Different  gods  received 
by  lot  different  regions  ....  Hephaestus  and  Athene,  a  brother 
and  sister,  both  received  one  region  as  their  common  allotment  .  .  • 
their  temple  was  built  on  the  Acropolis  ....  whose  northern  and 
southern  slopes  were  respectively  associated  with  separate  winter 
and  summer  residences."  The  population  was  divided  into  classes 
and  each  caste  occupied  a  fixed  place  of  residence.  "The  outer 
parts,  down  the  flanks  (of  the  Acropolis)  were  inhabited  by  crafts- 
men and  husbandmen  who  tilled  the  neighboring  land ;  the  war- 
rior-classes lived  separately,  by  themselves,  in  the  more  elevated 
parts  around  the  temple  of  Athene  and  Hephaestus,  which  they 
had  formed,  as  it  were,  into  the  garden  of  a  single  dwelling  by 
encircling  it  with  one  enclosure"  (The  Critias,  vi).  "  .  .  .  On  this 
site  was  a  single  fountain  which  furnished  every  part  with  abundant 
water  ..."  "■  The  ^  guardians  of  the  state'  were  the  'leaders '  of 
the  Greeks  and  as  to  their  number  they  paid  special  attention  that 
they  should  always  have  the  same  number  of  men  and  women 
that  might  serve  in  war,  the  whole  being  about  twenty  thousand." 
In  the  description  given,  in  the  Critias,  of  the  state  of  Atlan- 
tis, the  identical  features  recur,  but  are  more  fully  described.  In 
the  centre  of  the  island  of  Atlantis  stood  a  mountain,  surrounded 
by  a  plain,  which  was  ultimately  made  square.  The  mountain  was 
the  residence  of  a  pair  of  mythical  lovers,  consisting  of  a  god  and 
of  a  mortal  woman,  and  became  the  birthplace  of  their  offspring, 
"  a  divine  race  of  kings."  ''  The  god  .  .  .  with  his  divine  power, 
agreeably  adorned  the  centre  of  the  island,  causing  two  fountains 
of  water  to  shoot  ui)wards  from  beneath  the  earth,  one  cold  and 
the  other  hot,  and  making  every  variety  of  food  to  spring  abun- 
dantly from  the  earth."  The  central  hill,  from  which  thus  pro- 
ceeded all  life  and  festivity,  was  at  first  '*  circularly  enclosed,  the 
land  and  sea  being  formed  into  alternate  zones,  greater  and  less, 
two  out  of  land  and  three  out  of  sea,  from  the  centre  of  the  island 
all  equally  distant."     The  ten  kings,  born  of  the  '*  divine  union, 
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lived  eflcU  in  bis  own  diBtnet  and  city,  and  mled  snpreme  over  bia 
people.  The  government  and  common  wealth  in  e«eh  cane  was,  by 
tbe  injunction  of  the  god,  nceoidiog  to  the  hiws  which  were  handed 
down.  The  latter  were  inscribed  on  a  colnnin  of  oriclialcum  which 
was  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  ialnnd,  in  the  temple  of  tlie  god, 
wliere  the  ten  kings  originally  assembled  eveiy  fifth  year.  A  fire 
burned  nejir  the  column  and  a  bull  was  sacriliced  at  its  l>ase,  after 
which  a  sacred  cup  was  filled  with  its  blood  and  this  was  poured 
into  the  fire  by  way  of  purifying  the  column  "  (Critias,  vii-xvi), 
Tbe  above  mention  of  a  cohimn  is  of  interest  when  it  is  realized 
that,  in  historical  times,  tbe  laws  of  Solon  were  actually  inscribed 
on  a  square  wootlen  pillar  which  was  made  to  revolve  or  turn  atid 
was  placed  on  the  Acropolis.  The  presence  of  a  revolving  pillar 
CO  the  Acropolis,  the  sacred  centre  of  the  Atbeniati  state,  is,  more- 
over, curiously  in  keeping  with  the  conception  of  axial  energy  set 
forth  by  Plato  ami  awakens  the  desire  to  learn  from  Greek  schol- 
ars what  relationship,  if  any,  there  was  between  the  Sanscrit  alisa 
^  axle  or  axis,  tbe  Greek  akra  (akris  =  summit,  akros  =^  most 
high,  supreme,  akrisios  r^  mountain- top  gotl)  and  the  Eg3^ptian 
ak  =-  the  Centre,  and  hak  ^^  a  king  ;  and  wiietber  the  word  polis  z= 
city  was  connected  with  polos  z=:  the  pole-star,  an  axis,  pivot  or 
pole,  from  polein  ^i  to  turn,  and  may  be  interpreted  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Egyptian  An  ami  Aanii.  It  would  also  be  important 
to  learn  whether  the  name  of  the  principal  ancient  god  of  Greece, 
Apollo,  who  was  revered  under  the  form  of  a  column  at  Delphi, 
can  also  be  connected  with  the  verb  polein  or  pelein  ^=  to  turn,  as 
well  as  the  name  Polias  L  e,  the  gofldess  protecting  the  city,  a  sur- 
name for  MineiTa  (Athene)  at  Athens,  where  she  was  worshipped 
at  one  time  as  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  Acropolis.  The  title 
Poliuchus,  **  protectiog  the  city,"  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several 
divinities  and  particularly  of  Minerva  Chalchioecns,  **  of  the  brazen 
house,"  at  Sparta  and  Athens,  It  ia  instructive  likewise  to  com- 
pare the  Greek  words  foraxia  ^  axon,  and  polis  :=city,  with  llelice, 
the  name  for  Ursa  Major  and  for  a  town  in  Arcadia,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Anou,  An  or  On,  the  names  of  capitals,  and  the  Egyptian  word 
an  ^  that  which  turns  around.  It  will  be  for  Greek  and  Egyptian 
scholars  to  enlighten  us  as  to  whether  the  Egyptian  an  and  the 
Greek  polis  are  aynonyms ;  in  which  connection  I  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  the  following  suggestive  passage  of  the  Critias  (vii) 
**,♦..  Yet  before  we  narrate  this  we  must  briefly  warn  you  not  to 
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be  ftoiprised  *t  hearing  Hellenic  names  given  to  barbariaiis  ... 
and  the  caoae  of  this  yoa  shall  now  hear.  Solon  made  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  power  of  names  and  found  that  the  eariy  Egyp- 
tians., who  committed  these  facts  to  writing,  transferred  these 
names  into  their  own  language ;  and  he  again,  receiving  the  mean- 
ing of  each  name,  introduced  it  by  writing  into  our  language." 
While,  on  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian  astronomer- 
priests  associated  the  pole  star  with  the  words  An,  Ann,  Anabis, 
on  the  other,  the  following  passages  from  Plato's  works  clearly 
demonstrate  his  views  concerning  axial  rotation.^  A  fresh  interest 
is  undoubtedly  added  to  Plato's  philosophy  when  it  is  regarded  as 
the  possible  result  of  the  thirteen  years  spent  by  liim  witli  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  who  may  possibly  have  confided  to  him  the 
entire  sum  of  their  ancient  philosophy  and  sux^umulated  store  of 
knowledge,  and  who  certainly  seem  to  have  im[K)sed  upon  him  the 
reticence  and  obscurity  noticeable  in  the  Republic,  the  Critias  and 
the  Timaeus. 

To  those  who  have  followed  my  investigation  of  the  ancient  state 
organization  and  cosmical  conceptions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  noted  the  interpretation  given  to  the  pyramid  and  the  fact  that 
Amenophis  instituted  the  disk  as  the  image  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  following  detached  extracts  from  Plato's  Timaeus  will  appear 

»  The  following  detached  extracte,  partly  from  Mr.  Richard  Hincklej  Allen's  Taloa. 
ble  work,  should  be  carefully  studied  In  connection  with  the  al)OTe  text,  as  they 
throw  further  light  upon  the  ideas  associated  with  the  i»acred  centres  of  hearen  and 
earth  by  nations  with  whom  the  Greeks  were  in  touch. 

"  To  the  whole  Arabian  nation,  heathen  or  Mahominedan,  Polaris  was  Alfaas,  the 
hole  in  which  the  earth's  axle  found  it«  l>earing"  (p.  451). 

The  following  important  material  pertains  to  the  chapter  on  India,  of  whose  in* 
i»ufflcienry  I  am  painfully  aware.  **  In  earliest  Northern  India  the  star  nearest  the 
pole  was  known  as  Grahadhara,  *  the  pivot  of  the  planets,'  representing  the  great 
god  Dhruva,  and  Al  Biruni  said  that  among  the  Hindus  of  his  time  it  was  Dhniva 
himself.      It   was  an  object  of  their  worship"  (p.  456; . 

In  Bonmours  Bhagavata  pQrana  (chap,  iv)  it  is  said  that  "  Dhruva,  meditating  on 
Brahma,  Ftood  on  one  foot,  motionless  as  a  post;  while  he  did  so  half  the  world, 
wounded  by  his  big  toe,  l)ent  over  under  his  weight  like  a  boat  which,  bearing  a  vig- 
orous elephant,  leans  at  each  step  he  takes,  from  left  to  right."  O'Xeil,  citing  the 
same  source  continues:  "Inconsequence  of  his  austerities  Bhagavat  said  '  I  grant 
thee  virtuous  Chile!,  a  Spot  which  has  never  yet  been  occupied  by  any  being,  a  Spot 
blazing  with  splendor,  of  which  the  ground  Is  firm,  where  is  fixed  the  circus  of  the 
celestial  lights,  of  the  planets,  constellations  and  stars;  which  turn  all  around  like 
oxen  round  their  stake,  and  which  [the  Spot]  subsists  motionless  even  after  the 
Dwellers  of  a  Kalpa  [a  day  and  night  of  Brahma  i.  f.  4,3*30.000,0a)  years]  have  dis- 
appeared.   Around  this  Spot  there  turn  with  the  stars  and  leaving  it  on  their  right, 

Dharma,  Agni,  Kasyapa  and  Sakra  and  the  Solitaries  who  live  In  the  Forest' ** 

(p.  801).  According  to  the  Vishnu  purftna:  "  As  Dhruva  turns,  he  c  tnses  sun,  moon 
and  other  planets  to  turn  round  also,  and  the  lunar  asterisms  follow  in  his  circular 
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familiar  and  full  of  fresh  significance.  *' To  discover  the  Father 
and  Creator  of  this  universe  (also  called  the  heaven  or  the  world)  or 
his  work  18  indeed  ditHcult ;  and  when  di^icotjered  it  in  hnpoasible  to 

revenl  him  to  mankind  at  large The  composing  (or  framing) 

Artificer  coDstittited  tbe  universe  from  entire  elements  of  fire, 
water  I  air  and  earth  and  ,  .  .  .  consideriog  that  it  wonid  thus  be  a 
whole  animal  *  ,  .  .  He  gave  it  also  a  figure  becoming  and  allied 
to  its  nature  ;  and  to  the  animal  destined  to  comprehend  all  others 
within  itself  that  figure  as  the  most  becoming  which  includes  within 
ifytdf  every  sort  of  figure  whatever.  Hence  he  fashioned  it  in  the 
shnpe  of  a  sphere,  perfectly  round,  having  its  centre  everywhere 
equally  disttrnt  from  the  bounding  extremities  *  .  .  ,  He  assigned 
to  it  a  motion  fiecniiar  to  itself  ....  making  the  world  to  turn 
constantly  on  itself  and  on  same  point,  he  gave  it  a  circular  motion 
*  ...  he  assigned  to  it  a  motion  peculiar  to  itself,  being  that  of 
all  the  seven  kinds  of  motion  .  .  .  As  for  the  soul,  he  fixed  it  in  the 
middle,  extended  it  throughout  the  whole  and  likewise  surrounded 
it  with  its  entire  surface  ....  and  so,  causing  a  circle  to  revolve 
in  a  circle,  he  established  the  world  as  one  substantive,  solitary 
object ....  Let  ihe  universe  be  mlted  heaven  or  Ike  world  or  hif 
any  other  name  it  usually  receives  ...     The  soul  of  this  universe 


ooime,  for  nil  the  rclusttnl  lights  are  in  taxM  bouml  t»  tlie  WiIht  aUr  by  iu\Ht%l  (;ordft*' 
(Vlshnu-puranii,  aeo  0*XtiU,  p*  50:lJ.  U  Is  Iwi^tnii^tlve  to  compaire  tLLe?4e  dearrlpUorits 
of  Dlirus-a  witli  tlie  Akkadlau  Smiii.'^rtati  hynim  ici  te^litur,  whotii  I  have*  ldcotllk><l  h^ 
the  female  form  of  Polaris  (p.  312).  AcconMag  to  Protc^^r  Snjrue  It  begins:  **  Tbou 
who  as  the  axis  of  the  ht^avenn  tlnwiic«)(.  In  the  dwelllnga  of  the  earth  her  uattie  re- 
valves"     (O'Ncllj  p.  715]. 

t>*S*!U  further  note*  that  "  Dhrnva  i«  nniiu'il  the  ^uutjf  I'tlAnxi-l^ilflft"  atid  that  thiri 
nam*,*  la  canmn'ted  with  utUirat  =  tinrlh  find  abo  alj^Tilfles  oul.Hlrctched,  supine,  fie 
alf!0  Btatei^  ihiLt  '*  rttara  atid  Uttrir^  wni«  the  dual  ^uil  of  the  north,  the  »nn  and  ilAugh. 
tcrof  Viiilta^aiid  exprt'spieB  the  opinion  thnt  the  age  of  the  Uhmva  legeud  Ik  iiuut- 
teritbk"  (p.  B^Wu 

Art-ordlnpr  to  ituothcr  Sanscrit  legend  r  **At  one  time  in  the  hititory  of  the  creation 
an  attempt  waiiiiiade  by  Viavamltra  to  locate  a  touthern  pole  and  another  bear  in 
poaltlona  eorreMpondlnic  to  tlio  northern,  this  pole  paaaing  throuj^h  the  Island  Lumka 
or  Vadavimokha  (Ceylon:'*  (A  1km,  p.  436).  Profeaaor  Sayce  writes:  •*  lu  early  Su^ 
merlAn  daya,  the  heaven  wan  believed  to  resft  upon  the  peak  of  '  tho  mountnln  of  the 
world '  In  the  fat  northoivst,  where  the  godts  had  their  habltatlona  fc/l  Isa.  XIV^  I'd) 
[the  mount  of  cjoagregation  In  the  uttennoat  parts  of  the  north  [^  while  an  ocean  or 
*  dec|>  'eueircled  the  eartli  wldeh  ret«ted  U|>on  Its  aurfaee.'*  Von  Herder  referred  to 
it  aa  "  AlbordK,  the  da^iling  mountain  on  wlilrh  wtks  hehl  the  aaaembly  of  the  so*U, 
and  identified  it  wltii  the  holy  uiountnlfi of  tJod/'  alluded  to  in  the  Hook  of  the  Prophet 
Exeliiel  xxviTTi  H;  and  Profeflaor  ^TrTillney  <|uoted  fronfi  the  aljcty-aeconil  ver»&  of 
the  drat  ehapterof  the  Surya  Slddhanta/'the  niofintaln  which  is  thoaoatof  thogodif' 
and  from  the  thirty. fourth  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter;  '*  A  eoll©i:^tlon  of  miuil' 
fold  jewels,  a  motintaln  of  goM,  \b  Mem,  paftaing  through  the  middle  of  the  emth- 
(flobe,  and  protruding  on  either  aide ;"  commentin)f  on  which  he  mkvn :  tlie  '*  B«at  of 
the  goda *'  i«  Mount  Mem,  altontpd  at  the  North  Tolc "  (p.  4M). 
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.  .  .  being  composed  of  three  parts  .  .  .  being  interwoven  through- 
out from  the  middle  to  the  very  extremities  of  space  and  covering 
it  even  all  around  externally,  though  at  the  same  time  herself  re- 
volving within  herself,  originated  the  divine  commencement  of  an 
unceasing  and  wise  life  throughout  all  time  ....  Time  .  .  .  was 
generated  with  the  universe  ....  Time  ...  an  eternal  image  on 
the  principles  of  numbers  .  .  .  the  perfect  number  of  time  com- 
pletes a  perfect  year  .  .  .  for  this  purpose  .  .  .  were  formed  such 
of  the  stars  as  moved  circularly  through  the  universe  .  .  .  ." 

While  a  careful  study  of  Plato's  work  w^ill  further  elucidate  his 
views  concerning  the  quadruplicate  nature  of  the  universe,  of  its 
comprehensive  unity,  of  axial  rotation,  the  generation  of  time 
and  of  the  principle  of  numbers,  I  point  out  that  the  following 
passage  conveys  the  idea  of  applying  the  universal  plan  to  the 
regulation  of  human  thought :  "  This,  however,  we  may  assert, 
that  God  invented  and  bestowed  sight  upon  us  for  the  express 
purpose,  that  on  surveying  the  circles  of  intelligence  in  the  heavens^ 
we  might  properly  employ  those  of  our  minds,  which,  though  dis- 
turbed when  compared  with  the  others  that  are  uniform,  are  still 
allied  to  their  circulation  and  that,  having  thus  learned  and  being 
naturally  possessed  of  a  correct  reasoning  faculty,  we  might,  by 
imitatinij  the  utiiform  revolutions  of  divinity,  set  right  our  own  silly 
wanderings  iind  blunders." 

There  ure  two  portions  of  Phito's  cosmology  to  which  I  wish 
particularly  to  draw  attention,  because  of  the  striking  examples 
that  exist,  showing  that  the  views  therein  expressed  and  sugges- 
tions given,  were  independently  carried  into  practice  in  ancient 
times,  in  widely  separated  countries.  One  is  the  suggestive  at- 
tempt to  figure  the  Cosmos  by  geometrical  images,  a  method  which 
had  been  carried  out  by  the  pyramid-builders  and  Amenophis  HI 
and  suggests  an  explanation  for  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
geometrical  decoration  that  prevailed  at  one  period  of  antiquity. 
The  other  is  the  association  of  time  with  tlie  principles  of  numbers, 
the  most  remarkable  exeniplitications  of  which  are  furnished  by 
the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  Chinese,  Mexican  and  Maya  cyclical  systems, 
founded  upon  the  associations  of  divisions  of  time  and  numerals, 
and  even  and  uneven  numbers  with  day-names,  etc. 

Having  hastily  noted  some  features  of  Plato's  Cosmos  let  us 
next  obtain  an  insight  into  the  ideas  associated  with  Polaris  and 
the  Septentriones  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  neighbors,  before 
^8(; 
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and  nfter  Plato's  tiuie.  I  gratefully  ackuowledge  my  indebted neBS 
to  Mr.  Ukbard  HiDckley  Allen's  **  Star-mmies  mid  their  tneanliigs  ** 
(New  York,  1899),  for  the  following  valuable  ioforoiation  and  at 
the  Bamc  time  exprt^ss  my  regret  that  bia  useful  work  wag  iiuknown 
to  me  when  1  wrote  the  preceding  purtiou  of  ray  iuvestigatioD*^ 

**  Ursa  Minor  was  not  mentioned  by  Homer  or  Hesiod  for,  ac- 
corditig  to  Strubo,  it  was  not  admitted  among  the  coustelhi lions  of 
the  Greeks  until  about  600  B,  C.  wlien  Thales,  inspired  by  its  use 
in  Phojuicia,  his  probable  birthplace,  suggested  it  to  the  Greek 
mariners  in  place  of  its  greater  neighbor  which  till  then  hml  been 
their  sailing  guide.  Thence  ita  title  Phccnice  and  Uma  Phoenicia. 
But  it  also  shared,  with  Ursa  Major,  the  titles  Septeutrio,  Aratos, 
Amaxa,  Aganna  and  lleliec.  It  also  bore  the  *  early  and  universal 
title*  Kyuoaura  or  Cynosura,  usually  translated  *  the  l>og*s  Tail/ 
tlie  origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  Bournouf  asserting  that  ^  it  is  in 
no  way  asgociated  with  the  Greek  word  for  dog.'  Vox  identified  the 
word  with  Lycosura  (meaning  tail  or  trail  of  light), which  recalls 
the  city  of  that  name  in  Arcadia  considered,  by  Pansania*?,  the 
most  ancient  in  the  worlds  having  been  founded  by  L3^caou  «ome 
time  before  the  Deiuge  of  Deucalion/' 

^*  Euclid  suid  in  his  Phainomena :  '  A  star  is  visible  between 
the  Bears,  not  changing  its  jjlaee,  but  ftlwaf/H  revolviufj  upon  iladf 
{rj\  Plato's  Cosmos),  IJipparclina,  that  the  pole  was  *  in  a  vacant 
spot  forming  u  quadrangle  with  three  other  stars/  both  writers 
calling  this  Polos,  the  Pol  lis  of  Lucau,  Ovid  and  other  classical 
Latins,  and  Euphrateau  observers  had  called  their  pole-star  Pul  or 


1  T  llkefTiso  deeply  regret  Ih&t  it  ta  only  slnco  the  l&at  pftgen  of  the  prei»eiit}QTe». 
tljifittlon  have  been  in  ijroof»  tliut  a  remarkahk'  work,  full  of  valu^blo  matorldl  relat* 
lug  to  tho  uiilror»ul  spread  of  pok*  stnr  wttrtshlp  mul  Hymbulhin,  wua  parttcallArly 
recommendifd  t**  ino  by  n  diutlnji^uSBhed  fellow  nrctLaiioli>gliiit.  lljid  1  realized  befoT€ 
thlB  the  great  value  nf  the  IrUe  John  O'SeSTj*  '*  The  Night  of  the  (jodr? "  ( Dtivid  Nntt, 
Londyn,  IS:^],  he  a  CJsjinpOHdltjm,  the  reaiiU  of  yenrn  of  runifielentkiua  nnd  pain^Uk^ 
Uijf  labor,  I  ahouhl  hairu  made  extennWe  use  of  It  nnd  nbould  Imre  been  iible  to 
make  my  sur\ej  i>f  the  ancient  clvlllzaUonri  of  the  Old  M'orld  fur  more  complete 
and  my  mxiiL-rliil  more  con  vim  lug.  A»  It  Ib,  I  ciin  only  m  anuJy  recommend  the  work 
to  all  interested  In  tho  prcHcnt  liiveHignllon^  who  will  sec  for  themeelTeB  the  widely 
different  )mhjt^  of  view  from  whirli  our  re-«iKvtlve  rofleaix'hea  liaTe  been  wirried  out 
but  win  probably  be  struck  with  the  IdentUy  of  some  of  mjrvk'ws,  I  should  like  to 
exprci^is  here  my  keen  reallzutlon  of  the  many  blunderi^  and  oml^riJiDnm  I  have 
probably  marie  lo  the  coureie  of  the  present  lnver*tlgfitlon,  which  ejirried  me,  reluct- 
antly, Into  lleldM  of  research  where  I  feltinyaulf  to  be  a  stranger.  In  view  of  the 
dlHudvHntngeH  under  wdik'h  I  have  lalKireil,  un^ler  preii!«iiruof  time  and  a  freqaeot  In. 
ablhty  to  obtain  all  tiie  bookh  I  wl»hed  to  rout^ult,  I  rely  upon  the  lenlcney  of  Bpec:. 
lallsU  and  upon  their  kindly  commtmleamag  to  me  the  faults  they  detect,  bo  that  I 
may  avoid  them  la  future  pubLlcatlou^, 
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jMViV  >A4M»  4i^T  «w  liir  i 

^  M'4MM4tt4  «M*  4wig  vrUw  4m  the  : 

mgvfr^'    ^^^^r     ^^^^^    ^^^r^^    ^^m       ^^^^^    ^^TF^^^^^il^^^^    1 

^  IMfh '  ^  '  •fM0u#  *  iuUi  mkkh  the 

H  f  ^  iUnmft^  fibd  iu»d  OdjMcy  tlie  use  of  the 
f /f«N»  If4»)^'  (m  <jr««k  iMvig^tioo  b  dcarlj  fliowii*    The 
l4^  i#  Af^>liiM  ib«  Iknr  ;=Aret<Ni.dcecribed,aoeoidiiigl0  4 
(^'»IM»fi»i>/M|  «M  *  drdiiig  oil  bigb/  *  wbeeliiig  roond/  or  *  nrolTii^ 
l^mmi  Mm*  «*!«<  of  Um!  «ky/'     Homer  used,  equally  with  Avdoe, 

'  '  f  iiL  I  L^^iM*^  fM«iii>uaiiy  liMii  mliiM^rx  UN  to  tb«  oiiiriD  of  Ui«?  Ideaof  a  Bear  fortht: 
it».-vij<  *.ia(«.  i|</tjMi«.»B  fi'im  U»  A-'<li(i»r,  TrofANMir  Whitney,  ttiat  Mems  planslble,  at  all 
«.vb«tlu  ».<h>/l«4*f>  JiuittMi  liitfir  Hiiii4<;i1t  dtfNlirnatlou,  Klksha,  •Igoifles,  In  two  differ- 
tffi  M^'"!*-*".  '  ••  ''*-'*'  '  <*"<!  'M  •cur/  *brlicht'  ur  'ioMhlne;'  hence  a  title,  the  Seven 
AjiliM-fi'  IwIIkii  11  t*wuiilu|ii|iiiittrli«hiivt*<'f»mfl,by  Hoinerx>nfiulonof  soandofthetwo 
Miifilu  iMiMiUtf  a  |Mai|i|i:  Mill  fiiMiilliir  with  tlin  iMMind  "  (p.  4i4).  "Later  on  Blkaha  was 
rufifi'MiMli^'l  Miil»  lllaiil,  Hint  All  ciiMiiMcttiil  with  tilt)  Heron  Kages  or  Poets  of  India. 
it  ItiMiMi  •!•  VMti:il  <i  rii«4|»U'i  ur  hU  work  on  India  t«>  the  Hoven  BUr8[of  Ursa  Major] 
Kmowm  wb  na|il<M  &liM>i»i,  litii  MiiviMi  Aiii*horlt4tii"  (Allun).  I  draw  attention  here  to 
Miu  iiMi'MM  l<ii  i  ihul  lliu  hniiai'itt  vorli  to  siu«  h  IkHh  U  nearly  homonymous  with 
Mknl(*t  iittil  Mtia  Miuiiilitiu,  111  HmiBiMtl,  thct  MMmH'lntlon  uf  ii  star  with  the  eye  s 
H^»|iitit.  lli>i»  Mi:».-a  -^  IWah,  iiiubI  Iiiivo  luuui  M  vttry  cIoHU  one  and  suggested  the  em. 
Itl'ij  ttit  t(t  III  litii  u)  u  a»  H  a)  iitltol  r«ti-  Blur.  In  ooiinootlon  with  the  Sanscrit  riksha  It  is 
t^iHlt'M  III  )i>i|»iili«4i,  Id  .l«|i«iuiBii,illilnutiiiiii|Miwt*r,  vU..Jln-rikl.sha s=  man— power  — 
iiiiU'iM.  .M«i|  li.uli«i  III  I iiiiiliu  —  mtgiiii  III-  SMilii.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
lliii  li)iiiMiiitil«iii«lilt:al  \  t>i|.t,niti  III HiiiiiAun.  which  **  mark  the  iM'gtnnlng of  the  phllo- 
i>ii|iltii  .ti  s\\  ill  i<i  lliu  \  Dilii-  imiiitit/'  In  imrlloularly  Hlgnlfloant  when  compared,  not 
om)>  ^tiMt  III!'  !>«»:•  itliMH  M^Atii-UUiin  of  I'ibA  Major  wllhlho  Hovvn  sages  of  India,  but 
hUo  » \\\\  n.(i«i  >  \.Mm\\\^\\^\^w•\^\  doiMiliiiM  **  |  Imi\  o  hchold  the  l.ortl  of  Men,"  one  poet 
»llh>->  '  »«iU  a»<it:M  aiion,  of  \\\\\\A\  \\\A\^\\\t\\\  «nd  iHMiovolont  (doity]  who  is  the  ob- 
\\\\  \\\  iMM  itt\t(«  4ii«tM.  till  lit  la  .tH  »»;•  )*i«-«>»«l«N,o  muUU  hr**tkrr  and  a  third  brother 
I  III  I  tt«w«i  s\w  »u\t<u  iv«  ilio  tiho  \^h««olod  «v-tr;  *mf  k%*r*t  tuim^  frrm  bears  It 
hUmiji  •  *ln  %\\.^^  ^vU.»l  •.%,;*  •>  *t  •»  J,  nv«>-«  Hf  \  «••'»»•  ^»«|V*»  ••«%*  •iwtf  «»  »/  «i7/  l*rttf  rfjTMm « 
i;  »i|-  v,.4.« ,'  >,  ^>../.  ImmMiuv.  un>limvrnl)\|i  In  mind,  I  Inquire  of  those  things 

t,  H«,  H  ,v  .  %*,*•*.  n  *^  *mk\.  ^,v4>  .,.  IIn  uiu  f««  Aini^n  Ka,  p  Jl;^  inhere  the  same  esprea- 
^\y\\\  u  u«i>>l  I  «U«>  »v A  vu  ilutMil*  \^  hii'h  <ho  M^<>a  k4«v  v*'m^*4  r«^  r«ffnI«Y»  (Jkr  Mm  in  «>Ak»«i 
4ff,*#fA      (%  |UH\U«.«*    l^^^o.^^  I,«tw«k,|u   AMu^lo  l«dia\ 

l&^» 
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tbe  name  Amaza  =  the  wain  or  wagon,  to  designate  the  seven 
stars.  Aratos  called  the  constellation  the  ^  Wain-like  Bear;'  and, 
alluding  to  the  title  Amaxa,  asserted  that  the  word  was  from  ama 
=  together,  the  Amazai  thus  circling  together  around  the  pole ; 
but  no  philologist  accepts  this  and  it  might  as  well  have  come  from 
axion  ^  axle,  referring  to  the  axis  of  the  heavens.  In  fact 
Hewitt  goes  far  back  of  Aratos  in  his  statement  that  the  Sanscrit 
god  Akshivan,  the  Driver  of  the  Axle  (aksha),  was  adopted  in 
Greece  as  Ixion,  whose  well-known  wheel  was  merely  the  circling 
course  of  this  constellation.  Anacreon  mentioned  it  as  a  Chariot 
as  well  as  a  Bear ;  and  Hesychius  had  it  Aganna,  an  archaic  word 
from  agein,  '  to  carry,'  singularly  like,  in  orthography  at  least, 
the  Akkadian  title  for  the  Wain  stars,  Aganna  or  Akanua,  the 
Lord  of  Heaven ;  and  Aben  Ezra  called  it  AJala,  the  Hebrew  word 
for  '  waggon.'  The  name  Helice  from  Eltzj  the  Curved,  or  Spi- 
ral One,  apparently  first  used  by  Aratos  and  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
became  common  as  descriptive  of  its  twisting  around  the  pole,  .  . 
.  .  Sophocles  having  tlie  same  thought  in  his  mention  of  ^  the 
circling  paths  of  the  Bear.'     Some,  however,  derived  the  name 

from  the  curved  or  twisted  positions  of  the  chief  stars 

Helice  was  also  tbe  name  of  a  city  in  Arcadia,  the  country  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Bears,  whose  inhabitants  were  called 
the  Bear  race." 

As  far  back  as  Hesiod*s  time  the  constellation  was  associated  in 
myth,  with  the  name  Kallisto,  "  the  beautiful,"  which  "  La  Lande 
referred  to  the  Phcenician  Kalitsah  or  Chalitsa,  Safety,  as  its  ob- 
servation helped  to  a  safe  voyage.  Another  version  of  the  Gre- 
cian myth  associated  the  constellation  with  Artemis,  the  Roman 
Diana  [i*.  e.  the  huntress,  c/.  Ishtar  and  Isis-Satit]."  The  apparent 
connection  of  the  name  Artemis  with  Themis  =  "  law  and  justice 
personified,"  should  be  noted  here. 

The  preceding  statements  establish  that,  in  ancient  Greece, 
Polaris  was  identified  with  the  celestial  Polos  and  was  described  as 
a  star,  not  changing  its  place,  but  always  revolving  on  itself  and  it 
appears  superfluous  to  point  out  how  closely  Plato's  Cosmos  agrees 
with  the  current  astronomical  theories.  The  Ursae,on  the  other  hand, 
were  identified  with  the  titles  Helice,  referring  to  axial  rotation,  and 
with  the  names  Aganna  (Akanna)  Arctos  and  Amaxa,  which  are 
identical  in  sound  with  the  words  we  have  found  associated  with 
Polaris  and  the  Septentriones  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  texts. 
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Deferring  the  demonstration  that  a  number  of  the  natural  ob- 
jects or  animals  represented  in  the  Egyptian  rebus  signs,  which 
were  merely  employed  in  hieratic  script  to  express  the  syllables 
an,  am,  ar,  ak,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  as  actual  names  for  Polaris 
and  the  Ursae  in  different  western  Astatic  and  other  countries,  I 
shall  now  briefly  show  tliat,  in  remotest  historical  times,  the 
Grecian  states  were  established  upon  the  model  of  an  ideal  repub- 
lic such  as  is  outlined  in  Plato's  works,  in  accordance  with  current 
cosmological  conceptions.  According  to  ancient  tradition  the  abo- 
rigines of  Attica  were  first  civilijEed  under  Cecrops  who  is  said  to 
have  come  hither  from  Sa'is,  Egypt,  about  1500  B.  C. 

Turning  to  Iwan  Mueller's  monumental  ^' Alterthumswissen- 
schaf t*'  (lY.  Handbuch  der  Griechische  Alterthiimer) ,  let  us  exam- 
ine the  data  he  presents  concerning  the  beginnings  of  Athenian 
culture. 

^^  The  historical  inhabitants  of  Attica  belonged  to  the  Ionic  race 
and  claimed  to  be  autochthonous  ....  They  were  grouped  into 
four  tribes:  the  G^leontes,  Argadeis,  Aigikoreis  and  Hopletes. 
The  existence  of  these  four  tribes  is  usually  connected  with  a  ter- 
ritorial division  of  Attica  into  four  parts  and  their  names  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  the  location  and  occupation  of 
each  tribe.  The  Geleontae  =  the  shining  ones,  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  priest  or  warrior  caste  and  to  have  lived  in  Pedion, 
'Ihe  Argadaei  were  the  agriculturists  and  were  situated  in  the  plain 
of  Tbriasis.  The  Aigikoraji  or  goatheixls  were  assigned  to  Diak* 
ria.  Authorities  still  disagree  about  the  habitation  of  the  Hopletes, 
'  the  armed  ones.*  The  interpretation  of  these  names  is  still  open 
to  doubt.  An  ancient  tradition  attributes  to  them  an  Ionic  deriva- 
tion   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  when  they  emi- 
grated to  Attica  the  tribe  remained  separate  and  became  associated 

with  their  place  of  residence at  a  later  period  the  phratries 

were  associated  with  localities Each  of  the  four  castes 

had  its  chieftain  and  an  equality  of  rank  seems  to  have  been  main- 
tained. In  ancient  times  the  citizens  were  divided  into  three 
classes :  the  Eupatridaj  or  nobility  ;  the  Geomone  or  farmers ;  and 
the  Demiurgic  or  artisans,  merchants,  potters  or  fishermen,  —  in 
fact  all  who  exercised  some  occupation. 

''The  political  unity  of  Attica  was  centred  in  the  plain  of  Ceph- 
isos,  which  was  the  kernel  of  the  country.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  plain,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  situated  on  a  plateau,  and 
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crowning  a  high  rocky  elevation,  lay  the  ancient  fortress  Cekropia, 
the  residence  of  Cecrops  and  £rechtheus,  the  mythical,  earth-bom 
forefathers  of  the  Athenians.  At  the  foot  of  the  fortress,  a  lower 
town  gradually  grew  up  and  spread  itself  towards  the  south.  This 
primitive  Athens  originally  formed  only  the  nucleus  of  a  small 
kingdom  situated  in  the  plains  and  surrounded  by  enemies  .  • 
.  .  According  to  an  Attic  tradition  Cecrops  collected  the  inhab- 
itants of  Attica  into  12  •  .  •  tribes,  states  or  communities  .  .  . 
The  names  of  several  of  these  have  been  shown  to  have  also  been 
applied  to  capitals  which  were  independent  centres  of  government. 
Athens,  the  centre  of  the  state,  developed  into  a  large  city  in  which 
the  nobility  of  the  whole  country  resided  and  where  many  artisans 
also  settled.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  lived,  however,  in  the  sur- 
rounding country The  harvest  festival,  held  at  ancient 

Athens,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Athene,  the  patroness  of  agricul- 
ture, was  also  a  general  feast  for  all  inhabitants  of  Attica  .  .  . " 
(pp.  104-108). 

The  foregoing  suffices  to  establish  that,  in  remotest  antiquity, 
Attica  was  divided  into  four  territorial  divisions,  with  a  central 
seat  of  government,  the  capital,  which  formed  the  fifth  division. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  four  regions  constituted  four  tribes,  each 
under  its  own  chieftain.  Each  tribe  became  identified  with  a  differ- 
ent occupation  and  ultimately  constituted  castes  which  remained 
associated  with  their  place  of  residence.  Simultaneously  with  this 
territorial  distribution,  another  classification  of  the  population  was 
evolved,  which  divided  it  into  three  strata,  corresponding  to  the 
upper,  central  and  lower  caste  and  thus  yielded  a  total  of  seven 
great  divisions  of  the  state,  which  thus  reveals  itself  as  having 
been  a  heptarchy  and  explains  the  constitution  of  the  Heptanomis, 
which  existed  in  Central  Egypt  under  Greek  rule. 

From  the  preceding  material  it  appears  that  when  Solon  divided 
the  people  into  four  classes,  he  merely  reinstated  the  most  ancient 
form  of  state  organization  known  in  Greece.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  how  far  the  following  offices  had  been  previously  known. 
It  is  well  known  that  Solon  instituted  nine  archons  (literally 
leaders),  which  seem  to  have  been  the  equivalents  to  the  group  of 
"  nine  gods  "  mentioned  in  Egypt  in  association  with  the  supreme 
god  or  goddess.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  archons  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fact  that  they  were  elected  and  that  the  first 
archon  was  surnamed  Eponymos  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year; 
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the  seoond  archon,  entitled  Basilens,  was  the  king,  and  the  thirds 
Polemaiohas,  was  a  warrior.  The  remaining  six  were  ooUectivdy 
called  Thesmothetes,  administrators  of  right  or  jostioe.  Under  the 
above  was  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  Each  of  the  foor  phyke 
fell  into  three  parts  or  thirds,  producing  a  total  of  12,  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  organization  of  twelve  tribes,  communities 
or  states.  Each  of  these  was  divided  into  4  Naucrariae,  under  48 
captaincies.  The  following  extracts  from  Iwan  Mtlller's  woric  sup- 
ply us  with  further  details  concerning  the  Athenian  government 
and  show  that  variants  of  the  same  existed  at  different  periods* 
throughout  ancient  Greece. 

^^  At  Athens,  in  historical  times,  the  members  of  one  tribe  formed 
a  corporation,  recognized  a  common  ancestor,  observed  a  form  of 
ancestral  cult  and  kept  a  tribal  register  with  the  names  of  all  newly 
born  children  (p.  20).  The  tribes  formed  corporations  within  tfa» 
state,  and  each  had  its  own  cult  and  chieftain.  .  .  .  The  Doric 
nation  consisted  of  three  such  tribes.  ...  In  Ephesus  the  citi- 
zens were  divided  into  five  ^  gens '  (i.  6.,  four  quarters  and  centre). 
It  is  certain  that  in  Athens,  Cyrene,  and  Chios,  the  phratries  were 
communities  with  separate  forms  of  cult,  who  worshipped  beside 
their  tribal  deities,  Zeus  Phratrios  and  Athena  Phratria  .  •  ." 
(pp.  20  and  21). 

"In  Tecs  the  towns  inhabited  by  a  'gens'  were  divided  into 
at  least  seven  quarters  ....  In  Tenos  each  gens  was  known  as 
^  a  tower,'  and  each  individual  bore  the  name  of  bis  tower  and  his 
gens."  Pausing  here  for  an  instant,  I  draw  attention  to  the  recur- 
rence in  Greece  of  certain  features  of  the  Great  Plan  which  must 
now  be  familiar  to  the  reader :  the  association  of  divisions  of  peo- 
ple with  a  "  tower,"  an  artificial  "  high  place  "  or  mountain,  the 
development  and  existence  of  separate  forms  of  cult,  correspond- 
ing to  tribal  and  territorial  divisions ;  the  supreme  cult  of  a  male 
and  female  divinity,  corresponding  to  tlie  traditions  that  the  state 
was  founded  by  two  individuals  and  was  governed  by  two  rulers. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  fuiiiished  by  Sparta,  which  "  was  gov- 
erned by  two  kings,  belonging  to  two  different  royal  families  .  .  . 
the  origin  of  this  custom  is  unknown  ....  these  kings  usually 
were  at  enmity  with  each  other  .  .  ."  "  The  population  of  Sparta 
was  primarily  divided  into  five  '  phyles,*  identified  with  five  local 
districts.  The  names  of  the  latter,  Pitane,  Mesoa,  Limnai, 
Konoura  and  Dyme,  were  identical  with  those  of  the  five  Comes  or 
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group  of  separate  coiurMUDities  which  bad  coustituted  the  Btute  of 
Sparta  nt  the  time  of  TbucytlideH/*  It  will  ha  [)erceived  that  tbis 
organ izatioQ  corresponds  to  that  of  a  capital  and  four  proviuces, 
Simultaoctmsly  the  populivtioii  was  grouped  into  tbrec  main  classes 
and  twcnty-aeven  pbratries- 

Consideriag  that  in  ancient  times  tbe  belief  prevailed*  and  was 
shared  by  tbe  Spartans  Ihenmetves,  tliat  Lycurgus  had  introdnced 
his  scheme  of  organization  from  Crete,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
**  the  Cretans  themselves  claimed  that  their  laws  dated  from  a  i*e- 
niote  antiqnity  and  ba<l  been  communicated  to  Minoa  and  Rbada- 
nmnthus  hy  Zeus  himself."  In  one  uf  the  most  ancient  portions  of 
the  Odysseus,  Idomeueus  is  represented  as  mling  in  particular  over 
cities  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  In  historical  times  the 
central  rulership  or  monarchy  bad  been  aljolished  and  '*  the  state 
was  ruled  by  ten  chiefs  of  tribal  divisions,  who  bure  in  common 
the  title  Cosmos  and  held  office  for  the  limit  of  one  year.'*  Although 
the  most  ancient  accounts  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Crete 
under  its  king  Minos,  the  ^"^  son  of  Zeus/'  are  regarded  as  grossly 
exaggerated,  modern  authorities  agree  that,  on  account  of  its  geo- 
graijhical  position,  Crete  must  undoubtedly  have  been  an  extremely 
important  centre  of  maritime  commerce,  during  a  prolonged  period. 

On  this  account,  and  because  the  Spartans  acknowledged  to 
have  received  their  scheme  of  organization  from  Crete,  1  draw 
particular  attention  to  tbe  design  on  a  coin  from  Cnossua,  tbe  most 
important  capital  of  Crete,  which  recently  arrested  my  attention. 
It  is  preserved  at  the  Berlin  Mui^eum  and  is  reproduced  in  Spamer'a 
work,  already  cited  (fig.  72,  14  and  15).  On  the  obverse,  it  exhib- 
its the  fabulous  Mhiotaurus  the  monster,  half  man  and  half  bull, 
who  is  staled  to  have  ruled  the  island.  On  the  reverse,  is  a  geo- 
metrical figure,  representing  a  swastika,  in  tbe  centre  of  which  is 
the  fiveniot  group.  A  similar  coin  also  found  on  the  site  of  Cnos- 
sus,  and  assigned  to  B.C.  700,  is  preserved  at  the  British  Museum. 
Its  reverse  exhibits  also  tbe  five-dot  group  and  tlie  swastika,  be- 
tween whose  branches  are  four  large  dots  or  circles.  In  the  Berlin 
Museum  specimen  the  latter  are  replaced  by  squares  containing 
cross  lines.  To  any  one  familiar,  in  tbe  first  case,  with  the  scheme 
of  organization  into  five  Comes,  L  e.  4  -}-  1,  such  as  has  been  shown 
to  have  been  adopted  in  Sparta  and  elsewhere  in  Greece,  the  de- 
sign on  the  reverse  of  both  coins  appears  perfectly  intelligible. 
No  geometrical  or  cursive  sign  could   more  clearly  express   the 
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Bobeme  or  grouod-plan  upon  which  the  most  anoieDt  form  of  gov* 
eminent  in  Greece  has  been  shown  to  have  also  rested. 

As  to  the  image  of  the  Minotanms  on  the  obverse  of  the  Beriin 
coin :  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  widespread  system  of  flgoring 
the  state  nnder  the  form  of  a  hnman  being  or  of  a  qnadruped,  and 


Fio.  72. 


of  symbolizing  its  ruler  as  its  head,  the  image  appears  intelligible 
as  that  of  the  quadruplicate  state.  The  circumstance  that  the 
head  is  that  of  a  bull  seems  to  indicate  that,  like  the  Egyptians,  the 
Cretans  applied  the  title  *'  bull "  to  their  king ;  thence  perhaps 
the  fable  that  the  island  was  at  one  time  governed  by  the  monster 
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Minotaurus  who  claimed  as  annual  tribute,  from  couquered  tribes^ 
seven  youths  and  maidens.  It  is  striking  how  perfectly  the  geo- 
metrical figures  on  the  reverse  of  both  coins,  which  I  hold  to  rep- 
resent teiTitorial  divisions,  seem  to  form  the  complement  to  the 
image  of  the  state  represented  in  semi-human  and  semi-animal 
form.  Interesting  variants  of  the  same  design  appear  on  two  coins 
of  the  same  period  in  the  British  Museum  collection.  Ooe  of  these, 
from  Syracuse,  exhibits  a  swastika,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
human  head — a  sign  which  I  should  interpret  as  the  image  of  a 
state  and  its  single  central  ruler.  A  coin  from  Corinth  displays 
a  plain  swastika  only,  which  suffices  to  indicate,  however,  that 
its  state  organization  was  on  the  familiar  plan. 

In  connection  with  the  swastika  and  five-dot  group  it  is  interest- 
ing to  examine  some  ancient  Egyptian  seals  exhibiting  crosses 
with  four  dots  or  strokes  (fig.  72,  3-5),  and  to  compare  these 
with  Rhodian  specimens  (10-13).  On  vasea  found  by  Schliemann 
on  the  site  of  Troy  (8  and  9),  we  find,  in  one  case  a  swastika 
and  in  the  other  a  cross  and  four  dots  in  a  circle  forming  the  nave. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Athenian  nos.  6  and  7,  one  being 
a  swastika  and  the  other  a  cross  in  a  lozenge.^  An  extremely 
curious  instance  of  an  entire  decoration  of  a  building  consisting  of 
crosses  and  five-dot  groups,  is  furnished  by  the  cenotaph  erected  by 
a  late  king  in  honor  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia  (fig.  72,  2),  which, 
curiously  enough,  offers  much  resemblance  to  the  geometrical  style 
of  stucco  decorations  of  the  ruins  of  Mitla,  Mexico.^  The  pres- 
ence of  the  swastika  on  coins  assigned  to  about  B.  C.  700  and  its 
use  in  Greece,  where  plain  cross-symbols  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed, naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  oldest-dated  swas- 
tikas which  have  hitherto  been  found  in  Greece  and  Egypt. 

In  his  important  work  on  the  subject  already  referred  to.  Prof. 
Thomas  Wilson  (op.  cit.  pp.  806  and  833),  cites  the  opinions  of 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  as  agreeing  with 
that  of  Waring,  who  states  that  '^  the  swastika  is  sought  for  in 
vain  in  Babylonia,  Assyria  and  Phoenicia,"  and  "  had  no  foothold 
in  Egypt."  The  same  authority  says  that :  *'  the  only  sign  ap- 
proaching the  fylfot  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ....  is  not  very 
similar  to  our  fylfot  .  .  •  and  forms  one  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  Isis  " 

» Fig.  72, 1, 1 8  referred  to  on  p.  819. 

*  The  original  name  for  Phrygia  Is  eald  to  have  been  ABkanios,  from  Askanios  Its 
first  ruler.  The  cenotaph  of  Midas  Is  buUt  In  the  rock  at  Jaxfljkaia,  in  the  viclnitj 
of  Kumbet,  where  other  similarly  decorated  royal  tombs  exist. 
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(Ceramic  Art  in  Remote  Ages,  p.  82).  On  the  other  hand,  Pro- 
fessor Goodyear  says  (Grammar  of  the  Lotus,  p.  856):  ^*  The 
earliest  dated  swastikas,  hitlierto  found  in  Egypt,  occur  on  the 
foreign  Cyprian  and  Carian  [  ?]  pottery  fragments  of  the  time  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty  [B.  C.  2466-2266]  discovered  by  Mr.  Flinders 
Petriein  1889.  In  the  Third  Memoir  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  published  illustrations  of  Greek  vases 
showing  unmistakable  swastikas  whicli,  though  found  at  Naukratis 
in  Egypt,  are  not  Egyptian,  but  Greek." 

The  only  other  examples  of  the  swastika  in  Egypt  cited  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Wilson  are  those  woven  on  Coptic  grave  cloths  made  of 
linen  and  reproduced  in  "Die  Graber-  und  Textilfunde  von  Achmim- 
Panopolis  by  R.  Forrer."  These  grave  cloths  pertained  to  the 
Christian  Greeks  who  migrated  from  their  country  during  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era  and  settled  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Coptos  and 
the  surrounding  cities.  I  am  able  to  add  another  instance  of  the 
employment  of  the  swastii<a  in  Egypt,  which,  although  of  Coptic 
origin,  attaches  itself  to  ancient  Egypt. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  Lepsius'  Book  of  the  Dead, 
the  foremost  of  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters,  represented  in 
mummy  form,  exhibited  a  cross  on  his  right  shoulder.  During  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Berlin  Museum,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
seeing  a  swastika  painted  in  precisely  the  same  position,  on  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  stucco  mummy  case  of  a  man,  from  Hermop- 
olis,  dated  from  the  second  century  after  Christ  (Catalogue  No. 
11649).  This  remarkable  coincidence  seems  to  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that,  long  before  the  introduction  of  Greek  culture  and 
Christian  influence,  the  plain  cross  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  precisely  the  same  way  as,  subsequently,  the  swas- 
tika by  the  Copts.  To  some  of  my  readers  the  question  will  per- 
haps suggest  itself  whether  some  early  Christian  sects  and,  amongst 
them,  communities  of  Greek  Copts,  did  not  interpret  the  mission  of 
Christ  literally,  as  an  attempt  to  reestablish  an  earthly  "  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  on  the  ancient  plan,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been 
preserved  at  Heliopolis,  by  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  Egypt 
and  the  large  Hebrew  colony  established  there. 

Returning  to  the  swastika:  From  the  account  given  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Wilson  (op.  cit.y  810)  of  Schliemann's  observations  on  the 
swastikas  he  discovered,  during  his  excavations  on  the  site  of  Troy, 
we  learn  that,  whereas  the  swastika  occurs  on  thousands  of  whorls 
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foond  in  the  third »  fourth  ami  fifth  cities,  but  few  whorls  were  found 
la  the  ftr»t  and  second  cities,  which  were  the  deepei^t  and  oldest 
and  none  of  ilieae  bore  the  swastika  ^inark.  These  observations, 
added  to  the  appearance  of  the  swastika  in  Egypt  at  a  compara- 
tively late  jicriod,  appear  to  prove  that,  whereas  the  crosB-eymbol 
was  known  in  remotest  antiquity  io  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  aad 
expressed  the  same  meaning  as  the  swastika,  L  e.  Polaris  and  cir- 
curnpolar  rotiition  and  the  qnadiiiplicate  organization  of  the  Cos- 
moa  suggested  by  these  natural  phenomena^  it  was  only  the  form 
or  Bhape  of  the  cross  which  underwent  a  change  at  a  certain 
period.  The  earliest-dated  apeciniens  of  this  new  form,  given  to 
a  more  ancient  symbol,  occur  on  the  pottery  fragments  found  in 
Egypt  by  Prof.  Flinders  I^etrie.  The  presence  of  the  swastika,  on 
the  whorls  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  third  city  built  on  the  site  of 
Troy,  also  indicates  that  its  adoption  occurred  at  a  fixed  date  and 
marked  a  new  departure. 

Referring  back  to  page  21,  where  I  show  that  the  observations 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  swastika  as  a  symbol  could  not 
possibly  have  been  made  uiitil  after  Ursa  Major  hail  become  cir- 
cum  polar,  about  B.  C  4000,  I  point  out  that  the  oldest  swastikas 
which  have  hitherto  been  found  corroborate  this  view,  since  they 
are  all  posterior  to  the  time  when  Ursa  Major  became  cireumpolar. 
Long  anterior  to  its  adoption,  however,  the  primordial  set  of  ideas, 
suggested  to  the  human  mind  by  the  observ^ation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, had  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  and  had 
been  worked  out,  applied  to  the  regulation  of  human  life  and 
symbolized,  in  various  ways,  in  widely  separatetl  countries. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  nty  comparative  research,  which  has 
been  rewarded  by  a  most  unex}>ected  wealth  of  material,  without 
enumerating  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  earliest  histories  of 
Rome,  ancient  Ireland,  Britain,  Wales  and  Scandinavia.  These 
brief  and  doubtlessly  imperfect  r^sum^s  will  have  fulfilled  their 
puqx>8e  if  they  stimulate  inquiry  and  evoke  authoritative  state- 
ments by  learned  specialists. 

ANCIENT  ROME. 

Whether  Rome  '^  was  founded  by  the  common  resolve  of  a  Latin 

confederacy  or  by  the  enterprise  of  an  individual  chief,  is  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  conjecture*  The  date  fixed  upon  for  the  com* 
mencement  of   the  city  is,  of  course,  perfectly  valueless  in  its 
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preebioo  "  (Chamben'  Enejdopedift).  ^  Aeeoidiog  to  Vuio  ttn 
ehy  of  Rome  wm  founded  B.  C.  753.  bat  Cmto  pbees  the  erent 
foor  jean  later  .  .  .  The  daj  of  its  foondatioo  was  tlie  Slat  €i 
Aprils  which  was  sacred  to  the  niralgoddeasPdea.  There  aeeoia 
to  be  toiiie  anoertaintj  whether  Romalus  gare  his  name  to  tlw 
cit J  or  derived  his  own  from  it,  hot  those  who  ascribe  to  the  city 
a  Grecian  origin  ....  assert  that  Bomnlns  and  Roma  are  both  de- 
rired  from  the  Greek  word  for  *  strength.'  The  city,  we  aie 
assoredt  bad  another  name  which  the  priests  were  forbidden  to 
dhulge;  bat  what  that  wss  it  is  now  impossible  to  diaooTer.^ 
There  is,  howerer,  tome  plansibiUtj  in  the  oonjectnre  that  it  was 
Pyjanteam,  and  from  the  great  care  with  which  the  Palladiom,  or 
image  of  Pallas,  wss  preserved,  it  seems  probable  that  the  citjr 
was  sappoeed  to  be  aoder  the  care  of  that  deity.  If  this  conjee- 
tore  be  oorrectt  the  Pelssgic  origin  of  Rome  cannot  be  doabted, 
for  Pallas  wss  a  Pelasgic  deity.  .  .  . 

**Tbe  institation  of  the  vestal  viigins  was  <^der  than  the  city  itself 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  most  sscred  part  of  tiieir 
religioas  system.  In  the  time  of  Noma  there  were  bat  foar  •  .  . 
their  doty  was  to  keep  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  in  the  temple 
of  Vesta  from  being  eztingoisbed  and  to  preserve  a  certain  sacred 
pledge  on  which  the  very  ezisteoce  of  Rome  was  sopposed  to  de- 
pend.* What  this  pledge  was  we  have  no  means  of  discovering ; 
some  supposed  that  it  was  the  Trojan  P&lladiam ;  others,  some 
traditional  mystery  brought  by  the  Pelasgi  from  Samothrace. 
One  fact  is  certain :  that  the  Palatine  is  regarded  as  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  city  and  the  original  site  and  centre  of  the  embryo 
mistress  of  the  world  and  mother  of  cities,  the  Roma  guadrata^ 
fragments  of  whose  walls  have  been  brought  to  light.^ 

^'  Tradition  relates  that  it  was  on  the  Palatine  that  Romnlos 
marked  out  the  Poma^rium,  a  space  around  the  walls  of  the  city,  on 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  erect  buildings  .  .  •  The  next  ceremony 
was  the  consecration  of  the  comitium,  or  place  of  public  assem- 
bly. A  vault  was  built  under  ground  and  filled  with  the  firstlings 
of  all  the  natural  productions  that  sustain  human  life  and  with 

*  It  would  be  Interesting  to  learn  whether  the  Arabian  title  Om^.kara,  **  the 
mother  of  cities,"  has  ever  been  connected  with  Roma  by  Investigators. 

*  It  is  recalled  here  that  tlie  twin  brothers  Romulus  and  Remus  are  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  issue  of  the  union,  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  of  the  yestal  Tirgiii  Bhea 
SilTia  with  a  |>erHoniflcation  of  the  god  Mars. 

*The  recurrence  of  the  square  plan,  employed  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  (see  pp. 
333  and  309),  is  noteworthy. 
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^ilib  whicb  each  foreign  settler  had  broiiglit  from  hla  home.  This 
place  WHS  calletl  MumhiH^*  (History  of  Rome,  Goklsmith^s  abriilg* 
ment,  Slst  edition,  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  p.  13). 

Tbis  fact  furtiifihea  evidence  that  the  sacred  central  coamical 
vault  oviT  which  a  mound  may  have  been  formed  by  tlie  earth  eon- 
tri hated  from  different  quarters,  w^as  regarded  as  a  synopsis  of 
all,  and  that  sanctity  was  also  attached  to  tlie  cetitial  place  of  aa- 
sembly  where  justice  waa  administered  at  regular  intervals,  weekly 
markets  were  held  and  religious  riles  were  celebrated  J 

Tradition  rehites  that,  after  the  fotindation  of  the  central  **Mun- 
du3,"  tlie  founder  of  Rome  established  the  Sabine  town  which 
occupied  the  (iuirinal  and  part  of  the  Capitoline  hills.  **The  name 
of  this  town  most  probably  was  Quirinm  .  .  .  the  two  cities  were 
united  on  terms  of  equality  and  the  double-face<i  Janus,  stamped 
on  the  earliest  Roman  coins  was  probably  a  symbol  of  the  double 
state*"  It  is  significant  to  find  not  only  that  Janus  was  some- 
times depicted  with  fonr  faces  instead  of  two,  in  which  case  he 
was  called  Janus  Quadrifrontis,  but  that  references  are  also  made 
to  the  female  form  of  Janus  ==  J  ana,  the  latter  being  identified 
with  Diana*  Considering  that  it  was  from  Quirinm  that  the  Roman 
youths  obtained  Sabine  wives  by  force,  which  had  been  refused  to 
their  entreaties,  it  would  seem  as  though »  originally,  as  else w* here, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  community  resided  separately  and  that 
stringent  laws  regulated  their  intercourse.  In  other  ancient  com- 
munities it  has  been  shown  how  the  separation  of  the  sexes  created 
in  time  an  upper  and  lower  class,  and  to  the  same  origin  may  per- 
haps be  assigned  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, /•  €.  the  two- fold  division  of  the  people  into  patricians 
and  plebeians. 

While  the  foregoing  statements  throw  light  upon  the  ideas  asso* 
-ciated  with  the  Middle  and  show  that  Rome  was  originally  a  dual 
state,  the  following  facts  furnish  indications  of  a  quadruplicate 
division.  At  an  early  perio<l  Rome  was  laid  out  and  enclosed  in 
a  square,  the  f>opulation  was  divided  into  four   trihi^a  and  men- 

1  In  coarse  of  tlmeeActi  Roniatn  clvtias,  or  political  canton  or  cominuiiUxt  posse^^ed 
Fuch  "  a  ccfitro,  which  was  termed  capitolttim,  L  e.  'the  hulglit*  from  being  orlgtnaUy^ 
Qx&d  on  &  height  or  hill  to p,  c^DrrOM ponding  to  the  Greek  ukra.  Honnd  thU  eLrong* 
bohl  of  iho  canton,  whlcii  formi''d  the  ntio1eiu«  of  the  earUeiil  Latin  iown»„  hoiifacs 
tpriing  iip»  whtch  were  la  tara  surrjUDdud  by  th«  op^ilduia  or  the  arba  (ring- wall 
connected  with  arbns,  curTnn,  orbitt);  honce,  In  later  timeif,  oppidum  and  urbn  bo- 
came,  niturally  enough,  the  rooognUed  dei^lgnatlona  of  town  and  lity," — Clmm- 
hCTB*  Enrycloptpdia, 
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tion  is  made  of  ^*  the  state,  under  Servios  TalUos,  being  an  entity 
divided  into /our  cities  and  twenty-six  tribes  .  .  .  tliis  being  strictly 
a  geographical  division  analogous  to  our  parishes.  The  division 
of  the  city  into  four  tribes  continued  until  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus (B.  C.  29)  .  .  ."» 

The  four  chief  religious  corporations  of  ancient  Rome,  mentioned 
in  the  Century  Dictionary,  evidently  correspond  to  this  fourfold 
division  and  it  is  specially  stated  of  one  of  these  corporations  that  it 
was  represented  and  governed  by  a  group  consisting  of  seven  *^  sep- 
temvir  epulones  "  who  formed  a  **  septemvirate." 

The  number  of  septemvirs  corresponded  to  the  ^^  seven  hills'^ 
which  were  enclosed  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  seven  places  of  worship  in  ancient  Rome.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  that  between  A.  D.  198  and  211,  Septimius  Severus,  a 
native  of  an  ancient  Punic  colony  in  Africa,  erected  a  Septizoninnk 
(an  edifice  consisting,  like  the  Babylonian  zikkurat,  of  seven  sto* 
ries)  on  the  Palatine,  where  a  large  temple  of  Apollo  had  previ* 
ously  been  built.' 

Although  it  is  thus  evident  that,  at  different  periods,  seven-fold 
division  was  carried  out  in  ancient  Rome,  it  was  not  until  after  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  according  to  some  authors,  that  the  seven* 

>  Diocletian  (A.  D.  392)  revived  dual  mlershlp  and  quadruplicate  organization  by 
Instituting  the  quadruple  hierarchy  of  two  Auguati  and  two  Cssars.  The  prevalence 
of  quadruplicate  division  with  current  cosmical  conceptions  is  shown  by  the  follow^ 
ingtext:  "The  usual  form  of  taking  an  augury  was  very  solemn;  the  augur  ascend- 
ing a  tower,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  curved  stick  called  a  lUu$.  He  turned  his  face  to 
the  east  and  marked  out  some  distant  objects  as  the  limits  within  which  he  would  make 
his  observations  and  divided  mentally  the  enclosed  upace  into  four  divisions  ....  He 
next . .  .  prayed  and  offered  sacrifices  . . . ."  **  We  learn  from  . . .  the  augur  Cicero 
that  while  the  Romans  only  had  four  divisions  to  their  heavens-templum,  the  Etrus- 
cans had  sixteen,  obtained  by  bisecting  and  rebisecting  the  four  angles"  (O'Nell^ 
p.  483). 

*  The  cult  of  Ishtar  =  Isis,  associated  with  mystery  and  of  Serapis  a  Oslrls,  had 
been  Instituted  in  Rome  by  Domitlan  (A.  D.  82)  who  caused  temples  to  be  built  for^ 
them.  Curious  Instances  of  the  spread  of  the  cults  of  other  countries  throughoot 
the  Roman  empire  have  come  under  my  personal  notice.  In  the  Museum  at  Bonn,. 
Germany,  there  is  a  Roman  tombstone  the  Inscription  on  which  consists  of  a  wheel 
above  the  name  Jovis,  the  association  of  Jove  with  the  wheel,  being  very  remark, 
able  and  significant  in  connection  with  the  present  subject. 

At  Nimes  in  the  South  of  France,  a  curious  statue  of  Mithra  was  found  In  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  city.  It  consists  of  a  IlermcB,  surmounted  by  a  hairy, dogJlke 
face.  A  great  serpent  is  w^ound  around  the  hermeo,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  being 
sculptured  between  the  coils.  In  the  light  of  the  present  investigation  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Byml)olicHl  statue  seems  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  It  Is  strange 
thai  the  recollection  of  seeing  this  statue  at  the  age  of  nine  with  my  father,  who 
pointed  out  and  explained  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid, 
of  my  childhood. 
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day  p4jricKl  was  imported  IVotti  Alexandria  and  the  term  **septiniaDa" 
adopted  in  Rome.  *"*  Frevioiisiy  to  this  Rome  had  ootirited  her 
periods  by  eight  days,  tlie  eighth  day  itself  being  originally  called 
Nundin^i^  —  a  tenn  later  applied  to  the  whole  cycle"  (Cham* 
bers*  EHcvclopsedia).  Noting  that  the  period  of  ei^ht  (=-2X4) 
days  accords  witli  the  qnudrn plicate  system  applied  to  the  primi- 
tive state^  I  draw  attention  to  the  numerical  classification  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome  employed  during  centuries,  whieh  ho  cnrionsly 
agrees  with  the  eystem  carried  out  in  Peru  at  a  widely  sundered 
period  (see  p.  141). 

Ten  houKeholds  formed  a  gens  (clan  or  family)  ;  ten  clans  or 
one  h  u  1 1  d  red  ho u  s  e  h  ohi  s  f  o  ri  n ed  a  e u  r i a  o r  w  a rd  ship;  and  te  n  w  ii  itl  - 
ships,  or  one  hundred  elans,  or  one  thousand  households  formed 
a  populus,  civita^  or  comuHinity.  As  it  is  stated  that,  at  one  time, 
Rome  consisted  of  four  cities*  it  is  obvious  that  the  above  numbers, 
cpmdnipled,  constituted  the  state  which  thus  included  forty  ward- 
ships,  f  o  u  r  h  u  II  d  i-ed  ge  n  te  s  a  n  d  f  o  nr  t  ho  ns  an  d  hons  e  ho  Id  s ,  As  each 
gens  possessed  a  chieftain,  endowed  wnth  paternal  authority  over 
its  members,  there  must,  nt  one  time,  have  been  four  hundred  of 
these  '*  patricians, '*  whose  numl>er  is  thus  found  to  correspond  to 
the  Greek  **  Council  of  400  **  and  curiously  enough  to  the  *'four  hmi- 
dred  TorhtH^'or  governor  of  the  ancient  Mexican  commonwealth, 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  attempt  to  institute  the  Decemv irate 
in  Rome  (5th  century  B.  C.)  was  the  arrangement  that  the  ten 
chosen  men  exercised  otllce  in  prescribed  rotation  fororie  day,  each 
ruling,  in  eonserpience,  for  tturty-six  days  in  the  year  which,  like 
the  Egyptian,  then  consisted  of  three  hundred  ami  sixty  days  and 
of  an  epact  of  five  days.  The  assignment  of  a  day  to  each  chief- 
tain finds  it^  parallel  not  only  in  Assyria  but  also  in  ancient 
America  (see  p.   181). 

In  connection  w^ith  the  Roman  communal  organizalion,  attention 
is  drawn  to  what  ap|>ear8  to  be  a  remurkable  survival  of  an  ex- 
tremely ancient  and  natural  mode  of  distinguishing  the  wardships. 
It  18  well  known  thiit,  according  to  tradition*  the  republic  of  Siena, 
Italy,  was  founded  at  ii  remote  period  •''■by  the  sons  of  Kemus.  the 
twin  lirother  of  Romulus.**  The  following  facts  prove  that,  to  this 
day,  certain  features  of  its  social  organization  exhibit  an  a(lin- 
ity  to  that  of  primitive  Rome.  **  Siena,  from  the  earliest  day,  has 
l*en  divided  into  eontrade  or  parishes.  Each  contrada  has  its  spe- 
cial  church,   generally  of   great  antiquity,  and  each  con  trad  a  is 


-ed  alter  some  iLtiimal,  or  natural  object,  th^ee  names  being 
bclical  of  certain  trades  or  customa.  There  are  now  the  wolf, 
>£fe,  owl,  snail,  tower^  wave,  goose,  tortoise,  etc,,  in  all eeveoteeti. 
h  has  its  colors,  heralds,  pages,  music,  flags;  all  the  mediie- 
parapheriiaUa  of  republican  subdivision*'  (Frances  Eliot, 
ty  of  an  idle  wojiiau  in  Italj  i,  p,  10). 

be  employment  of  the  names  of  animals  and  natural  objc^cts 

istinctive  marks  for  a  wardship  offers  a  curious  analogy  to  the 

^riean  institution  of  tribal  names  and  totems. 

3G  cireuui stance  that,  in  remotest  times,  the  Icing  of  Rome,  the 

low  led  god  moti-opolis  or  mother  city,  was  accompanied,  on  pub- 

[>ceasions,  by  twelve  lictors  or  administrators  of  justice,  eacb 

ying  the  axe  tied  in  a  bundle  of  rods,  shows  that,  at  one  time, 

government  was  administered  by  thirteen  imiividuala — a  method 

ihall  find  again  in  ancient  Ireland  and  8caiKlinavm,     The  his* 

of  Rome  reveals  that  the  different  variants  of  governmental 

sme  adopted  J  one  after  the  other,  under  inliuences  emanating 

a  Greece  and  Egypt,  were  reared  upon  the  familiar  universal 

I,     The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is,  however,  furnished 

the  details  pi-eaei-ved  of  the  groundwork  on  which  Constantine 

nded  (A.  D*  330)  the  city  he  intended  to  be  the  capital  of  a 

universal  empire,  and  named  the  New  or  Second  Rome. 

Historians  relate  that  the  peninsula  of  Byzantium  offered  strik- 
ing  resemblances  to  the  sites  of  Carthage  and  Rome.  The  design 
of  Constantine  embraced  the  entire  peninsula  with  the  seven  hills 
upon  it.  ^^  On  foot,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  professing  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  divine  inspiration,  the  emperor  directed 
the  line  which  was  traced  as  the  boundary  of  the  destined  capital.'' 
...  **  In  imitation  of  Rome  at  that  period,  the  city  was  divided 
into  2X7=  fourteen  wards  (regiones).  ...  Its  centre  was 
marked  by  a  column  .  .  .  surmounted  by  a  bronze  colossus  of 
Apollo.  The  church  of  S.  Sophia,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Wisdom,  was  subsequently  dedicated  to  *the  Holy 
Eternal  Wisdom '  by  Justinian.  In  the  court  called  the  Forum 
Augusteum,  one  side  of  which  was  formed  by  the  palace  and  the 
other  by  the  church,  stood  the  Milliarium  Aureum,  not,  as  at 
Rome,  a  gilt  marble  pillar,  but  a  spacious  edifice,  the  centre  from 
which  all  the  roads  of  the  empire  were  measured  and  on  the  wails 
of  which  the  distances  to  all  the  chief  places  were  inscribed  ...  In 
the  new  reunited  empire  quadruple  division  was  maintained,  the 
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empire  being  divided  into  four  parta^  each  formiiig  a  prcetorian 
prefecture  under  a  prietoriaii  prefect,  who,  being  the  lieutenant  of 
the  emperor,  ruled  over  the  governors  and  people  of  the  province 
with  absolute  power.  The  four  prefectures  were  subdivided  into 
thirteen  dioceseSi  each  governed  by  a  vice- prefect  named  vicariua, 
the  total  number  of  dioceses  being  fifty-two/' 

This  system  of  numeration  is  of  particular  interest  as  it  is  not 
only  identical  with  the  system  of  a  modern  pack  of  cards,  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown,  but  is  also  the  same  as  the  Mexican 
year  cycle  (see  p.  297) .  Vestiges  of  sevenfold  organization  are 
traceable  in  the  appointment  by  Constantinc,  of  **  seven  ministers 
of  the  palace"  who  exercised  **  sacred*'  functions  al>out  the 
person  of  the  emperor,  and  the  division  of  all  Gaol  into  seven 
provinces  placed  under  the  governorship  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Seven 
Provinces.  In  conclusion  I  venture  to  point  out  that  the  four- 
storied  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  (A.  D  71),  the  Pantheon  of 
Agrippa  (A.  D,  23)  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (A.  D.  138) 
appear  to  have  a  cosniical  ciiaracter,  the  first  having  been  planned 
to  hold  the  entire  population  of  Rome,  around  a  eeutrnl  space  in 
which,  originally,  the  circling  chariot  simulated  the  circuit  of  the 
celestial  *  plaustrum  '  or  '  carro '  ^  chariot,  the  Latin  name  given 
to  Ursa  Major. 

While,  on  public  festivals,  the  amphitheatre  must  have  appeared 
as  a  synopsis  of  the  whole  empire  and  may  also  have  been  origi- 
nally used  for  nocturnal,  religious  or  i>olitieal  assemblages,  the 
great  Pantheon  enclosing  the  images  of  twelve  deities,  may  well 
have  been  a  conscious  attempt  to  represent  the  all-embracing  Cos- 
mos of  Egyptian  and  Greek  philosophy,  the  framed  view  of  the 
heaven,  seen  through  the  central  opening  in  the  dome,  being  the 
symbol  of  the  ^'^  hidden  and  invisible  god,"  of  the  initiated.  To 
Hadrian,  who  visited  Egypt  twice  and  was  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  the  idea  of  Plato^s  Cosmos  or  Theos,  the  idea  of  building  a 
great  circular  structure  in  the  centre  of  w^uch  he  wouUl  be  laid  to 
rest,  would  naturally  have  suggested  itself.  Passing  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  buildings  which,  with  the  pyramids,  ap]:>ear  to  be 
among  the  grandest  exponents  of  natnnd  philosophy  and  religion 
e'rer  reared  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  clearly  appear  to  have  been 
planned  under  the  direct  influence  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  philoso- 
phy, let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  the  identical  funda- 
mental scheme  was  perpetuated  among  some  northern  peoples. 
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ANCIENT  IRELAND,  BRITAIN  AND  WALES. 

It  iB  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  ancient  Ireland,  we  find  disttnot 
traces  of  a  state,  founded  on  the  same  ciystallixed  artificial  system 
that  has  been  found  at  the  basis  of  the  most  ancient  ciYilisfttioDS 
of  the  world.  *' There  is  really  no  authentic  history  of  Iretand 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  countfy^  bat  there 
are  some  genuine  traditions  which  appear  based  upon  truth,  because 
they  accord  with  and  explain  the  peculiar  customs  which  were  found 
to  prevail  in  the  island  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion.  These 
traditions  declare,  that  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants  were  subdued 
by  an  Asiatic  colony,  or  at  least  by  the  descendants  of  some  East- 
em  people  at  a  very  remote  period ;  they  aver  that  the  conquerors 
were  as  inferior  to  the  original  inhabitants  in  numbers  as  they 
were  superior  in  military  discipline  and  the  arts  of  social  life ;  they 
describe  the  conquest  as  a  work  of  time  and  trouble  and  assert 
that,  after  its  completion,  an  hereditary  monarchy  and  hereditary 
aristocracy  were  for  the  first  time  established  in  Ireland.  .  .  ." 

**  At  some  unknown  period  Ireland  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms, 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  Munster  and  Meath  .  .  .  the  latter 
being  the  property  of  the  paramount  sovereign  .  .  .  •"  (W.  C. 
Taylor,  History  of  Ireland,  1837). 

John  O'Neil  cites  '*  the  very  oldest  Irish  lK)ok8,  according  to 
which  two  brothers,  the  leaders  of  the  Milesian  colonization, 
divided  Ireland  into  Northern  and  Southern  kingdom."  Elsewhere 
he  relates  how  a  prince  of  the  north  had  been  united  in  marriage 
to  the  princess  of  the  south  and  that  '*  the  mythical  Niall-Navi- 
giallach  of  tbe  nine  treasures  had  had  a  Northern  king  for  father 
and  a  Southern  princess  for  mother.*'  Besides  this  subdivision 
which  strikingly  recalls  the  ancient  Egyptian,  O'Neil  brings  out  the 
remarkable  fact  that  definite  positions  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  tbe  cardinal  points  were  assigned  to  the  five  Irish  kings  and  tells 
us  that  ^^  we  have  a  fuller  and  later  division  when,  in  the  central 
hall,  the  miodh-chuarta  of  Tara,  the  king  of  Erinn  sat  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  his  face  to  the  East,  the  king  of  Ulster  being  at  his 
North,  the  king  of  Munster  at  his  South,  while  the  king  of  LfCinster 
sat  opposite  to  him  and  the  king  of  Connaught  behind  him  "  {op, 
cit.  I,  463). 

I  refer  the  reader  to  his  extremely  interesting  comparison  (i,  p. 
369)  of  ancient  Ireland  being  '*an  Irish  instance  of  a  Chinese 
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*  Middle  Kingdom/  "  and  to  the  data  given  in  connection  witb  the 
great  hall  of  Tnra,  which  was  called  Mealh  or  Mid-conrt,  Miudchu- 
aita  (pronounced  Micurta),  and  the  Northern  bill  of  Miodhcbaoiiin 
(or  Midkena),  guarded  by  Miodhchaoinn  and  bis  three  sons,  the 
guardians  of  the  liill  being  thus  four  in  all.  O'Neil  also  refers  to 
^'^  the  great  idol  or  castrum  of  Kilair  .  .  ,  which  was  surrounded 
by  twelve  smaller  ones  and  was  called  the  stone  and  nmbi liens  of 
Htbemia  and,  nn  if  placed  in  the  midst  and  middle  of  the  land, 
^medioet  meditullio*  -  ♦  ,  /'  **Meath  itself,  where  thia  Kilair  navel 
stood,  was  anciently  the  central  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  Ireland 
and  is  called  Media  by  Giraldus  Camhiensis,  .  ,  .  and  coniieeted 
with  the  words  medi-tidliiim  and  medi-tnllns/*  The  legend  states 
that  '*  the  castrum  of  Kihur  and  the  stones  around  it  were  trans- 
ported by  Merlin  to  Stonebenge  and  *  set  op  in  tbe  same  order.'  "^ 
*'  At  Mag  Slecbt  was  the  chief  idol  of  Ireland,  called  Cenn  Craich 
(Mound-chief)  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  twelve  other  idols 
about  it,  covered  with  brass*'   ((JNeil,  p.  273). 

**  The  five  Iriah  kingdoms  w^ere  again  subdivided  into  several 
principalities  inhabited  by  distbict  *  septs,*  each  ruled  by  its  own 
carfinuy  or  chieftain.  The  oljcdience  of  these  local  rulers  or  to- 
parchs  to  the  provincial  sovereign  was  regulated^  like  his  to  tbe 
general  monarch,  by  the  powers  that  he  jwssessed  for  enforcing 
authority  ....  The  successiou  to  every  degree  of  sDvereignty 
was  rognlated  by  the  law  of  tanisfcry,  which  limited  heredity  right 
to  the  family  but  not  to  the  individual  ....  Each  di*itrict  was 
deemed  the  common  property  of  the  entire  sept ;  hut  the  distri- 
bution of  the  several  shares  was  entrnsled  to  the  toparcb 

The  lower  orders  were  divided  into  freemen  and  hetages,  or  as 
they  were  called  by  the  Kormans,  villanis.  The  former  had  the 
privilege  of  choosing  their  tribe  ;  the  latter  w^ere  bound  to  the  soil 
and  transferred  with  it  in  any  grant  or  deed  of  sale/* 

Ruined  groups  of  buildings,  consisting  of  seven  sanctuaries  or 
churches,  situated  around  a  round,  high  tower,  usually  with  four 
windows  near  the  top,  opening  to  the  cardinal  points,  exist  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Ireland,  the  Seven  Churches  in  County  Wicklow 
being  the  most  famous  example.     The  cosmical  character  of  the 


1  The  eurioiu  a««oclanoii  of  tlie  number  iieveu  wUh  Stonelienge  In  iff  pay  folk-lore, 
which  poAslbty  contAln^  vcatljcoB  of  Drulillcal  folk-lore,  i«  lirotiKht  out  by  R,  G.  H&\\. 
burton  In  his  paper  on  *'  Uyp^jr  folk-lore  a»  to  StoTiebetige,*'  to  which  I  refer  the 
reftder. 
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Toond  towen  has  been  set  forth  by  John  O'Neill  to  whoee  woik  I 
refer  the  reader.  According  to  my  views  the  groups  testify  to  the 
establishment,  at  one  time,  of  several  septarchies  in  Ireland,  the 
geographical  centres  of  which,  as  in  Assyria  and  elsewhere,  were 
marked  in  this  case  by  the  coamioal  round  tower,  figuring  the  axis 
or  spindle,  around  which  each  sept  built  its  council  house,  for  re* 
ligious  and  political  assemblies.'  In  connection  with  such  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  what  Caesar  says  of  the  priests  and  Judges  of 
Gaul,  which  was  organized  into  seven  provinces,  as  late  as  at  the 
time  of  Constantine  ?  **  These  Druids  held  a  meeting  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year  in  a  consecrated  place  in  the  country  of  the  Car* 
nutes  [modem  Chartres]  which  country  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  all  Gaul."  It  is  well  known  that  anterior  to  the  Roman 
Conquest  there  existed  in  Britain  a  long-established,  seven-fold 
state,  governed  by  seven  kings,  compared  by  John  Speed  (1680)  to 
seven  crowned  pillars. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  included  the  counties  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Crida  or  Creoda. 
The  central  and  chief  ruler  of  Britain  was  styled  Bretwalda.  It  is 
well  known  that  Stonehenge,  which  is  associated  in  folk-lore  with 
the  number  seven,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  plain  region  of 
England  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  central  religion 
and  government.^ 

It  is  moreover  acknowledged  by  Knight  that  the  ancient  Britons 
were  a  people  who  evidently  had  some  great  principle  of  associa- 
tion in  their  religion  as  in  their  industry.  The  familiar  fact,  that 
at  one  period  the  ancient  Kent,  Cantium,  was  governed  by  four 
kings,  also  styled  ^'  the  four  princes  of  Cantii,"  furnishes  an  indi- 
cation that  quadruplicate  division  was  also  known  to  the  ancient 
Britons. 

>  In  the  case  of  Mayapan,  Yucatan,  tho  practical  use  of  analogoae  councU-hoiueB  Is 
described  (p.  209).  The  Irish  tower  and  seven  houses  are  remarkably  in  accord  with 
tho  scheme  of  orgauizntlou  used  In  ancient  Greece  where,  at  Tenos,  each  fens  was 
known  as  **a  tower"  and  each  gens,  as  well  as  its  town,  was  divided  into  at  least 
seven  parts  (p.  456). 

>  John  Speed  relates  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Kent,  named  Catlgera,  '*  was  interred 
upon  a  plain  where  his  monument  vulgarly  called  '  citscotehouse,'  consisted  of  four 
stones  pitched  in  the  manner  of  the  stonehenge.*'  It  is  tempting  to  see  in  the  four 
stones  "  pitched"  around  the  grave,  the  underlying  thought  of  a  resting-place  In  the 
cosmical  centre,  of  the  symbolized  four  quarters,  and  to  view  the  prehistoric  crosses 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  emblematic  of  tho  Middle  and  Four  Quarters,  associated 
with  secret  pole-star  and  cosmlcnl  cult  and  employed  as  symbols  of  time  and  of  quad, 
rupllcate  government. 
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A  few  instructive  facts  concerDing  Welsh  Druitlism  may  be  ap- 
propriately cited  here, 

Morieii  has  pointed  out  that  the  Driiidic  Cell  Ced  corresponds 
to  Amen-Ra,  the  Egyptian  Hidden  Sun.  Acoortling  to  Welsh 
system  tlie  universe  was  born  of  CeU-Ced,  a  dual  power,  Cell 
being  the  masculine  and  Ced  the  feminine  principle.  Ceridwen  is 
tf  nmnl  the  Welsh  Isis,  and  her  name  tranglatetl  as  ^Hhe  protluc- 
ing  woman/*  Cell  is  invariably  represented  as  hldiien,  the  three 
Hns  representing  him  in  manifestation. 

'*The  three  Hus  are  :  Hucylch  y  Cengant  ^=  the  Hu  of  the  circle 
of  infinitude ;  Hu  cylch  y  Sidydd  r=  the  Hn  of  the  circle  of  the 
zo*liac  and  Hu  yn  Nghnawd  =  Hu  incarnate.  The  latter  was  in- 
carnate in  the  Arch  Druid.  He»  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
Gorsedd  circle,  where  the  triple  life  lines  met,  implied  by  his  action 
that  the  three  emanations  which  had  their  root  in  the  dual  Ced- 
Celi,  focussed  themselves  in  him.  He  stood  facing  the  east  where 
the  sun  rises  "  {ef,  the  ceremonial  position  assumed  by  the  king 
of  Erin  in  council  and  that  of  the  Roman  augur  on  drawing  his 
templum).  '*The  name  for  tiie  physical  sun  was  Huan,  translated 
as  *  the  abode  of  divinity.'  "  '*  The  Druid ic  bards  of  N.  Wales 
worshipped  Beli."^ 

In  Welsh  legend  a  god  named  Peredur  Pa  lad  ye  Hir  (of  the  long 
spear  or  pa!)  is  absocialed  with  his  brother,  both  sons  of  Eliffer, 
one  of  the  thirteen  princes  of  the  north,  Peredur  is  one  of  seven 
brothers;  there  were  seven  profound  mysteries  of  Drnidism,  i.  e. 
seven  divisions  of  the  reverberations  of  the  Word^  emanating  from 
Cedf  and  the  seven  Tattaras  or  seven  rays. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

According  to  the  Icelandic  historian  Snord  Sturlesson,  whose 
opinion  was  the  re-echo  of  ancient  traditional  beliefs,  Odin  and  his 
eight  sons  and  fonr  companions,  twelve  in  all^  were  earthly  kings 
and  priests  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  who  had  emigrated  from  Asia — 
perhaps  from  Troy — and  who  conquered  and  rnled  over  various 
parts  of  Scandinavia  and  Northern  Germany  where,  after  their 
death,  they  were  reganled  by  the  people  as  deities  (Chambers' 
Encycl  opted  ia) . 

O'Neil  states  "that  Odin  was  named  Mith-Odinn  (Mid-Odin?) 


1 0«I14^cl  ami  ttio  i;y It  of  the  wren.    Theo^oplilcutl  rtiTlo w»  .)  uiiu  l\  1{NKK 
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by  Saxo  Grammaticus,"  and  quotes  the  following:  **Odlnndied 
in  his  bed,  in  Sweden,  and  when  he  was  near  his  death  he  made 
himself  be  marked  with  the  point  of  a  spear  and  said  he  was  going 
to  Godheim"  (Ingliga  Saga).  *^The  twelve  godes  or  diarordrot- 
nar  of  Odin  were  obviously  cognate  to  our  god  as  a  name  of  a 
deity.  They  (or  the  priests  who  represented  them)  directed  sacri- 
fices and  Judged  the  people,  and  all  the  people  served  and  obeyed 
them"  (O'Neill,  p.  76). 

A  strange  reality  is  given  to  Odin  and  his  twelve  '*  godes,*'  when 
it  is  realized  that  at  Mora,  near  Upsala,  Sweden,  there  exists  the 
ancient  stone  throne  on  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden  were 
crowned  and  this  central  stone  is  surrounded  by  twelve  lesser 
stones,  just  as  the  Irish  "  Mound-chief "  was  surrounded  by 
twelve  idols. 

While  the  above  facts  suffice  to  indicate  that,  in  remotest  antiq- 
ity,  the  government  of  the  state  was  vested  in  one  supreme  and 
twelve  minor  chiefs,  the  following  brief  extracts  from  the  Eddas 
reveal  the  cosmical  beliefs  of  the  Norsemen :  ^^In  the  cold  north 
existed  Niflheim  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  well  from  which 
sprang  twelve  rivers.  In  the  south  existed  the  warm  Muspelheim. 
There  was  a  contention  between  both  of  these  worlds.  .  .  .  The 
union  of  heat  and  cold  produced  Oergelmer  or  Chaos,  and  the  first 
human  being,  Ymlr.  The  revolving  eye  of  the  Norse  world-mill- 
stone was  directly  above  Oergelmer  and  through  it  the  waters 
flowed  to  and  from  the  great  fountain  of  the  Universe  waters." 
Ymir  drew  his  nourishment  from  four  streams  of  milk  proceeding 
from  the  mythical  cow  Aedhumla.  Subsequently  he  was  slain  by 
three  divine  brothers  who  carried  his  body  to  the  middle  of  Gin- 
nungagap,  and  formed  from  it  the  earth  and  tbe  heavens  .  .  . 
of  his  skull  they  formed  tbe  heavens,  at  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  which  stood  a  dwarf,  viz  :  Austri  at  the  East,  Vestri  at  the  west, 

Northri  at  the  north  and  Suthri  at  the  south When 

heaven  and  earth  were  formed,  the  chief  gods  or  Oesir,  of  whom 
there  were  twelve,  met  in  the  Centre  of  the  world  and  built  Mid- 
gardr  or  Asgard,  the  yard,  city  or  stronghold  of  the  Middle  and  of 
the  Asen  =  the  gods.  It  was  situated  on  the  Himinbiorg,  or  Hill 
of  Heaven,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  ash-tree,  Yggdrasil, 
whose  branches  spread  over  the  whole  world  and  tower  over  the 
heavens.** 

The  following  is  from  the  prose  P^dda :  *'  Then  the  sons  of 
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Bor  binlt  in  the  midillu  of  the  universe  the  city  called  Asgard, 
where  dwell  the  gcnls  and  their  kindred,  and  ffoni  that  abode  icork 
out  80  ttutny  WQudrotts  thlnfja  both  on  earth  and  in  the  heavejis  above 
it.  There  is  in  that  city  a  place  called  Hlidskjalf,  and  when  Odiu 
is  seated  there  upon  his  hifty  throne,  he  sees  over  tlie  w^hole  world." 

In  the  Eddaa  we  find  evidences  that  while  Odiii  or  All-fader 
was  the  ruler  of  heaven,  his  powerful  son  Tlior  was  »^  the  ruler  of 
Thrudheiin  and  drove  through  the  world  in  a  chariot  and  became 
the  supreme  god." 

The  followiug  facts,  taken  from  Mr-  Allen's  **  Star-names,"  es- 
tablished the  afisociation  of  Thor  with  Polaris  and  the  Ursre. 
**  In  ancient  times  the  northern  nations  termed  Ursa  Major  *  the 
wagon  of  Odin,  Woden  or  Wuotan,  the  father  of  Thor./*  The 
Danes,  Swedes  and  Icelanders  also  knew  it  as  Stori  Vagn,  the 
Great  Wagon  and  a^  Karl's  Vagn;  Karl  being  Thor,  their  chief 
god  of  whom  the  old  Swedish  Rhyme  Chronicle  of  Upsala  says 
'*«  .  .  The  god  Thor  wan  the  highest  of  them.  He  sat  naked  as  a 
child,  seven  stars  in  his  hajid  and  Charles'  Wain," 

The  '*'  throne  of  Thor  "  or  '*  Smaller  Chariot,"  was  the  name  giv- 
en to  Polaris  (Urea  Minor)  by  the  early  Danes  and  Icelanders  and 
their  descendants  still  call  it  the  **  Litli  Vagn,"  the  little  wagon. 
The  Finns,  apparently  alone  among  the  northern  nations  of  En- 
rope  in  this  conception,  named  Ursa  Minor,  Vaba  Otaw^a,  the  Little 
Bear.  They,  however,  termeil  Polaris,  Taehti,  ''the  star  at  the  top 
of  the  heavenly  mountain," 

It  m  striking  how  clearly,  in  Scandinavia,  the  Middle  is  aB80« 
ciated  with  a  sacred  mountain  and  tree,  the  w'orld  axis,  a  heavenly 
city,  an  enthrone<A  central  gml,  and  with  Polarii*,  Ursa  Major  and 
the  idea  of  eternal  eircumjxjlar  rotation  expressed  by  the  wain 
eternally  wheeled  around  the  throne  of  Thor.  To  any  one  imbued 
with  the  ideas  set  forth  above,  the  signification  of  the  Scandina- 
vian, Druidic,  New  Year  festival,  the  name  for  which  ivas  **  the 
wheel"  (yule,  yeol,  yeul,  hjol,  hingl,  hjul),  must  clearly  appear  liS 
the  date  on  which  the  complete  circuit  of  the  Ursa?  around  the 


iLiglit  tft  thrown  upon  tlie  }jo6«lblfl  coDCoptloti  of  Ursa  M*jor  at}  Thoi^i  wagon  mnd 
the  iiiutit  prlmltiTG  form  of  cJiurloto  In  getierni  hy  ttio  airhatc  chariot  of  state  iis<mI, 
to  this  liny.  In  Corea  and  formerly  1  n  Japan.  It  lo  one- wheeled  and  tJie  §oat*  deatlaed 
for  one  {lermm^  Lhi  gplacetl  high  ahoire  the  Mingle  wheel  and  restA  upon  two  long  pulcei, 
the  endH  of  which  project  U\  front  and  behind.  Four  iren  aro  rcqutrisdl  to  support 
and  pufth  tida  ehJirlot  of  Ktiile,  u  fine  example^  of  whtch  him  lately  been  aiM^ared  for 
Ihe  Mufteuiii  of  Salsm^  Ma^^.i  by  Frof.  £.  S.  Morse, 
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pole,  was  ceremonially  registered.  It  is  obvious  that  this  coald 
best  be  expressed  by  a  circle  beiag  drawn  around  the  swastika  or 
cross,  to  which  the  fourth  arm  would  be  added,  completing  thus 
the  registration  of  the  four  seasons,  marked  by  the  opposite  posi- 
tions assumed  by  the  Urste  at  nightfall.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
wheel-cross,  swastika,  triskeles  and  S-flgure  constitute,  with  the 
winding  serpent  and  the  tau,  named  Tlior*s  hammer,  the  main  sym- 
bols of  ancient  Scandinavia  (see  fig.  13,  p.  29  and  flg.  88,  p.  119).  I 
venture  to  point  out  how  obviously  Thor's  hammer  symbolizes  the 
nnion  of  the  Above  and  Below,  the  heaven  represented  by  the  hor- 
izontal line  resting  on  the  perpendicular  support,  symbolizing  the 
sacred  pole,  column,  mountain  and  tree  intimately  associated  with 
Polaris,  the  world  axis. 

As  a  suggestion  only,  I  venture  to  point  out  how,  the  old  Norse 
name  for  star  being  tjara  and  for  tree  =  tar,  the  r6le  of  the  tree 
in  Druidic  cult  would  be  fully  accounted  for,  the  initiated  only 
being  aware  that  it  was  but  a  rebus  symbol  of  the  secret  or  hidden 
star-god  Polaris. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  natural  or  artificial  elevations  and 
erected  stones,  trees,  staffs  or  poles  must  have  been  used  as  means 
of  determining  the  positions  of  the  Ursss  at  the  public  celebration 
of  the  Yule  festival  and  that  the  ceremony  of  kindling  of  new  fire 
was  observed  at  the  time  when  the  "  wheel "  was  supposed  to  be- 
gin its  new  annual  revolution. 

Reflection  clearly  shows  that  pole-star  worship  must  have  taken  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  and  their 
descendants,  the  seafaring  Vikings,  than  upon  any  other  nation. 
We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  recognition  that  Polaris  formed 
the  centre  of  axial  rotation  and  the  middle  of  the  sky,  would  have 
impressed  itself  most  profoundly  upon  observers  stationed  in  the 
latitude  where  winter  darkness  prevailed  and  the  pole-star  ap- 
peared to  be  neai'ly  overhead.  Under  such  conditions  the  associa- 
tion of  the  opposite  positions  of  the  Septentriones  with  directions 
in  space,  i.  e.,  the  cardinal  points,  would  be  most  striking. 

What  is  more  :  the  re- appearance  of  the  sun,  after  the  long  dark- 
ness of  a  northern  winter,  must  have  established  the  idea  of  a 
fixed  relationship  between  certain  positions  of  Ursa  Major  and 
the  solstitial  position  of  the  sun.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the 
observation  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  was  forced  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  as  nowhere  else  on  the  globe  and  that  it 
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may  perhaps  be  therefore  designated  as  the  birthplace  of  primitive 
aBtronomy, 

The  origin  of  the  idea  of  an  ali-pervading  duality  and  the  chains 
of  association  which  linked  Light  and  the  Sun  to  air  and  water, 
and  to  the  male  element,  whilst  Darkness  and  the  Nocturnal 
Heaven  became  connected  with  earth,  lire  and  woman,  are  clearly 
accounted  for  in  the  eircumpolar  regions  only,  where  the  year  di- 
vides itself  into  a  perimi  of  light  in  which  independent  and  roam- 
ing out-door  life  was  possible,  and  a  period  of  darkness  during 
which  family  life,  in  undergronnd  fire-lit  dwellings,  was  compul- 
sory* If  fathomed,  the  mind  of  the  Eskimo  to-day  may  possi- 
bly reveal  tlie  germs  of  identical  asaociatione  of  ideas,  for  it  would 
eeem  as  though  existence  in  the  polar  regions  would  infallihly  stamp 
them  indelibly  upon  the  consciousness  of  all  living  creatures,  until 
they  unconsciously  i>er\'aded  their  entire  being  and  even  affected 
the  structural  organization  of  the  human  brain.* 

The  tendency  to  belie^^e  that  the  human  race  must  have  spent 
its  infancy  near  the  ix>le  and  received  there  an  intellectual  stamp, 
which  could  not  have  been  conveyed  to  it  so  clearly  in  any  other 
latitude,  is  undoubtedly  encouraged  by  the  opinion  of  various  au- 
thorities, that  **  all  forms  of  life  rauat  have  originated  at  the  pole, 
this  having  been  the  fir^t  habitable  portion  of  our  world/'  This 
view  is  exhaustively  treated  in  William  Fairfield  Warren*s  **  Par- 
adise Found,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  at  the  North  Pole" 
(Boston,  1885),  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  and  which  contains 
much  valuable  data  which  I  would  have  incorporated  in  the  present 
investigation  had  I  had  earlier  access  to  the  volume.  It  would  aeem 
as  though  Warren's  conclusions  were  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  some  leading  paleeontologists,  geologists 
and  botanists,  concerning  the  distribution  of  life  on  the  globe. 
These  are  conveniently  summarized  in  the  article  on  * '  Distribution" 
in  the  Encyclopiedia  Britaunica,  from  which  the  following  detached 
excerpts  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

^*  The  general  result  arrived  at  is  that  the  great  northern  eonti- 

1  It  1ft  with  keenent  Interodtthat  1  look  forward  to  lenrnlng,  froni  the  dlatln^lahed 
«rc)i9eu]o|^et8  of  Swcdco,  amonKwhom  I  hiiTe  ilio  honor  of  having^  hlg'1ily.eKtetirne<cl, 
penonal  frloods,  how  far  tliotr  obftervation  and  deeper  knowlodgo  Icuid  thetu  to  cn- 
tOTtaXn  TiewB  I  have  advaneed  concerning  the  orijfln  of  the  flwaetlkn  And  the  tufluetice 
of  tK»le-etar  worship  tipon  the  dcvelopmentof  prliulUve  religion,  and  i<i(.N:^iat  organlxi^ 
tloQ*  It  Is  from  them  that  I  <5xpf5Ct  Informatton  as  to  the  relntlon  of  the  prchiBtorlo 
lohabltanta  of  StmndltiuTla  to  the  an  el  ent  centres  of  ctrlHiEatton  which  hare  been 
dkBett«aed. 
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sienta  represent  the  originaleeat  of  mammalian  life  and  the  iegion9 
of  its  highest  development.     .     .     .    The  tertiary  faana  of  North 
America,  compared  with  that  of  Eorope,  exhibits  proofs  of  a  former 
^  eommnnication  between  the  two  northern  continents  both  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific,  but  always,  probably,  in  rather 
high  latitudes.    This  is  indicated  both  by  the  groups  which  appear 
to  have  originated  in  one  continent  and  then  to  have  passed  across 
to  the  otiier  and  also  by  the  entire  absence  from  America  of  many 
Important  groups  which  abounded  in  Eun^  (and  vice  verad)  in- 
dieatiDg  that  the  communication  between  the  two  hemispheres  was 
always  imperfect  and  of  limited  duration    .    .    .    On  the  other 
hand,  the  marked  continuity  of  the  Northern  Flora  (with  only 
a  gradual  east  and  west  change  in  the  arctic  regions,  but  with  an 
increased  divergency  southwards)  requires  it  to  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  although  it  has  long  been  divided  into  that  of  the  old  and 
sew  world  by  the  severance  of  North  America  from  Northern  Asia 
and  by  the  barrier  to  an  interchange,  of  vegetation  in  the  upheaval 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range.    The  old  and  new  world  divisions 
of  the  flora  which,  no  doubt,  began  to  diverge  from  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  distance,  have  now  had  that  diveigence  immensely 
increased  by  isolation.     .    .     .    Large  American  genera  (of  tfa^ 
intermediate  flora)  have  sent  off  offsets  into  Eastern  Asia  which, 
gradually  diminishing  in  number  of  species  and  sometimes  slightly 
modifying  their  character,  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and 
invaded  almost  every  part  of  Europe.     .     .     .     With  regard  to 
the  arctic  alpine  flora.  Hooker  found  that,  estimating  the  whole 
arctic  flora  at  762  species,  arctic  East  America  possessed  379  of 
which  269  are  common  to  Scandinavia.     Of  the  whole  flora  616 
species  are  found  in  arctic  Europe  and  of  these  586  are  Scandi- 
navian and  this  leads  Hooker  to  the  striking  observation  that  ^  the 
Scandinavian  flora  is  present  in  every  latitude  of  the  globe  and 
is  the  only  ooe  that  is  so.'     According  to  Bentham,  Scandinavia, 
which  would,  according  to  older  rales,  have  been  termed  the  centre 
of  creation  for  the  arctic  regions,  may  now  be  termed  the  chief 
centre  of  preservation  within  the  arctic  circle  owing,  perhaps,  to 
its  more  broken  conformation  and  partly  to  that  warmer  climate 
•     •     .     which  was,  during  the  glacial  period  a  means  of  preser- 
vation of  some  colder  species  which  were  everywhere  expelled  or 
destroyed.     •     .     .     We  may  infer  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary  epoch,  the  continuous  circumpolar  land  was  covered  with 
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a  vegetation  also  largely  composed  of  identical  plaots,  but  adapted 
to  a  warmer  climat-e.  As  the  climate  became  less  warm  there 
would  commence  a  oiigrntion  soutliwarda  which  would  result  in 
the  modified  dcBCendanta  of  these  plants  being  now  blended  with 
the  Yegetation  of  central  Europe  and  the  United  States,  As  the 
glacial  period  gradually  advanced,  the  tropical  plants  will  have  re- 
treated from  both  sides  towards  the  equator  followed  in  the  rear 
by  the  temperate  productions  and  these  by  the  arctic.  When  the 
climate  of  the  earth  again  ameliorated,  the  migration  took  place 
in  a  reverse  direction  and  in  this  way  mountain  ranges  became  the 
havens  of  refuge  for  the  fragments  of  the  original  arctic  flora 
which  were  exterminated  on  the  lowlands*  An  indication  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  arctic  alpine  flora  is  afforded  by  the  fact  of 
its  absence  in  the  comparatively  modern  volcanic  mountains  of 
France.  .  •  .  If  it  be  granted  that  the  polar  area  was  once 
occupied  by  the  Scandinavian  flora  and  that  the  cold  of  the  glacial 
epoch  did  drive  this  vegetation  downwards  ...  in  arctic  America 
.  .  .  where  there  was  a  free  soatbern  extension  and  dilatation 
of  land  for  the  same  Scandinavian  plants  to  occupy,  these  would 
multiply  enormously  in  individuals.     .     .     ." 

The  following  remarkable  results  of  recent  botanical  research 
will  be  found  to  be  of  profound  interest  to  investigators  and  to 
support  the  foregoing  conclusions.  Amongst  the  many  important 
discoveries  of  hitherto  undescribcd  apeciea  of  plants,  macle  by  the 
distinguished  botanists  Mr.  Stephen  Sommler  and  Dr,  Emile  Levier 
during  their  expeditioQ  in  the  Caucasus  mountains,  in  1890,  was 
that  of  a  species  of  fungus  named  Exobaskiium  dUcokleum  KU.^ 
which  was  found  growing  on  the  Mhmlodendron  Jlaro  L.  This 
fungus  was  submitted  to  Prof.  Y\  Magnus  of  Berlin,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  identical  Exobasidinm  which  has  been  found 
growing  on  the  jizulea  viHcoMa  L»  in  New  Jersey,  U*  S,  A. 
The  following  is  the  authoritative  statement  of  Prof,  P.  Magnus 
which  appears  in  Messrs*  S.  Souimier  and  E,  Levier's  Enumera- 
torio  plantarum  caucas :  acta  horti  petropolitani,  vol.  xvu  St. 
Petersburg,  1899. 

**The  occurrence  of  the  identical  species  of  fnngtis  on  two  closely 
related  plants,  which  respectively  grow  in  the  Caucasus  and  in 
North  Amei-ica  and  are  missing  in  intermediate  countries,  deserves 

our  deepest  interest These  plants  are  relics  of  the 

Tertiary  period,  during  which  North  America   and   Europe   stiU 
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Ibrmed  a  continooaB  floral  area.  While  the  plants,  on  which  the 
fongns  grew,  differentiated  into  two  closely  related  species,  in  two 
at  present  widely  separated  bnt  formerly  connected  radii  of  dis- 
tribution, the  parasitical  Exobasidiam  remained  outwardly  un- 
altered. This  is  exactly  like  the  case  of  another  fungus,  Uromy- 
ces  glycyrrhizoB^  which  I  have  described  and  explained  in  the 
*Berichten  der  Deutschen  Botanischen  Gesellschaft'  (Bd«  tii, 
1890,  S.  877-884).  Exobaaidium  dim:,  is  also  a  parasitical  fungus 
which  has  been  growing  on  the  parent  form  of  Bkododendran  vis- 
€Osum  and  Shododendronjtavum  ever  since  that  period  when  North 
America  and  Europe  were  continuous  and  possessed  the  same  flora.** 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Magnus  and  to  Dr.  Lerier  for 
the  following  names  of  closely  allied  species  of  plants  which  are 
found  in  America  and  Asia  only,  it  being  particularly  noticeable 
that  it  is  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus  mountains  that  the  rela- 
tives of  the  American  species  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

PlcUanus  occidentalis  North  America. 

Platanus  orientalis  Asia  Minor. 

Liquidamhar  styraciflua  North  America. 

**  »*  Asia. 

Rhododendron  viacosum  North  America. 

"  flavum  Caucasus  Mts. 

Rhododendron  maximum  North  America. 

^'  ponticum  Caucasus  Mts. 

Professor  Magnus  has,  moreover,  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
fungus  Uropyxis,  which  is  a  widespread  American  species  and 
grows  in  Mexico,  has  a  representative  in  Manchuria.  In  his  mon- 
ograph on  Uropyxis,  Professor  Magnus  enumerates  further  species 
of  fungi  which  occur  in  America  and  Asia  only  and  are  missing  in 
other  portions  of  the  world  (P.  Magnus,  Berichten  der  Deutschen 
Botanischen  Gesellschaft,  Jaiirgang  1899.     Band  xvii,  Heft  3). 

Referring  the  reader  to  Professor  Edward  S.  Morsels  trite  article. 
Was  Middle  America  peopled  from  Asia?  (Appleton's  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly,  November,  1898),  I  cite,  from  this,  the  following 
authoritative  statements:  "  From  the  naturalist's  standpoint  the 
avenues  have  been  quite  as  open  for  the  cireunipolar  distribution  of 
man  as  they  have  been  for  the  cireunipolar  distribution  of  other 
animals  and  plants,  down  to  the  minutest  land  snail  and  low  fungus. 
The  ethnic  resemblances  supposed  to  exist  between  the  peoples  of 
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the  two  sides  of  the  Pacific  may  be  the  result  of  an  ancient  distri- 
bution around  the  northern  regions  of  the  glt>be.'* 

'I' he  very  reniarkniile  survival  of  certain  phmta  and  fungi,  dating 
from  the  Tertiary  period,  in  two  sueb  widely  sundered  countries  as 
Asia  Minor  and  North  Anieriea,  certainly  finds  a  curious  and  strik- 
ing parallel  in  the  analogy  of  the  coi^^niioal  ideas  and  social  organi* 
nation  of  Babylonia  and  Ass3^ria  wilb  those  of  Mexico. 

What  is  raore :  A  cosmical  scheme^  attributable  to  a  prolonged 
observation  of  natural  celestial  phenomena,  such  as  could  beat 
have  iveeu  carried  on  in  ciruumpolar  regions*  has  been  shown  to  be 
as  widespread  as  the  Scandinavian  flora  which  *^  is  present  in  every 
latitude  and  is  the  only  one  that  is  so." 

Many  of  my  readt^rs  will  douljtless  be  inclined  to  explain  the 
identity  of  cosmical  and  religious  concepiionsi  social  organization, 
and  architectural  plans  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  past  between 
the  inliahitants  of  both  henfispheres,  as  the  result  of  independent 
evolution^  dating  from  the  period  when  primitive  man,  emerging 
from  savagery,  was  driven  southward  from  circiimijolar  regions, 
carrying  with  him  a  set  of  indelible  impressions  which,  under  the 
influence  of  constant  pole-star  worship,  sooner  or  later  developed 
and  brought  forth  identical  or  analogous  results. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  may  perhiijm  go  so  far  as  to  consider 
the  possibility  that,  before  drifting  asunder,  the  hmnan  race  had  al- 
ready discovered,  for  instance,  the  art  of  fire-making  and  of  work- 
ing in  stone,  had  adopted  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  year-register, 
and  evolved  an  archaic  form  of  social  organization.  To  many  this 
view  may  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  universal  spread 
of  identical  ideas  and  the  d i (fere ntiat ton  of  their  subsequently  in- 
dependent evolution » 

On  the  other  hand,  another  class  of  readers  may  prefer  to  tliiuk 
that,  while  Injth  hemispheres  may  have  originally  been  populated 
by  branches  of  the  same  race,  at  an  extremely  low  stage  of  intel- 
lectual development,  civilization  and  a  plan  of  social  organization 
nniy  have  developed  and  been  formulated  sooner  in  one  locality 
than  in  another,  owing  to  more  favorable  conditions  and  thence  have 
been  spread  to  both  continents  by  a  race,  more  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising than  others,  who  became  the  intermediaries  of  ancient 
civilization. 

Tiie  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  American  peoples  lies  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  and  its  final  solution  can 
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only  be  obtained  at  some  future  day  by  the  joint  co5peration  of 
Americanists  and  Orientalists.  On  the  other  hand  certain  incon- 
trovertible facts  which  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  prehistoric 
contact  have  been  coming  under  my  observation  during  my  pro* 
longed  course  of  study  and  the  presentation  of  these  may  advance 
knowledge  by  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  discussion,  inquiry  and  re- 
search by  learned  specialists. 

For  ready  reference  I  submit  the  following  tabulated  record  of 
the  widely  sundered  countries  in  which  are  found,  applied  to  the 
governmental  scheme,  the  same  cosmical  divisions,  respectively 
consisting  of  four,  seven  and  thirteen  parts,  the  group  being  inva- 
riably associated  with  the  idea  of  an  all-embracing  One,  constituting 
the  Four  in  One,  Seven  in  One  and  Thirteen  in  One.  It  is  superflu- 
ous to  add  that,  in  each  country  enumerated,  the  existence  of  more 
or  less  distinct  traces  of  an  ancient  pole-star  worship  and  the  cult 
of  the  sacred  Middle,  the  Above  and  Below  and  Four  Quarters,  i.  e., 
the  four,  seven  and  thirteen  directions  in  space,  have  been  recorded 
in  the  preceding  pages.  Important  additional  facts,  acquired  by 
reference  to  Hewitt's  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times,  to  which 
my  attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  Stansbury  Hagar,  and  to  other 
valuable  works,  will  be  found  included  in  the  following  summary. 

It  would  be  of  utmost  assistance  to  me  in  my  future  researches 
and  I  would  regard  it  as  a  personal  favor  if  specialists  would  draw 
my  attention  to  any  deficiencies  they  may  detect,  and  inform  me 
of  the  latest  results  of  their  individual  investigations  bearing  upon 
the  subjects  under  consideration. 

INDIA. 

Seven  zones,  seven  directions  in  space,  seven  sages. 

*  *  The  conception  of  the  confederated  kingdom  formed  of  six  de- 
pendent and  allied  states  surrounding  the  seventh  ruling  state  in 
the  centre."  ....**  It  is  this  conception  which  is  worked  out  in 
the  six  kingdoms  surrounding  the  central  kingdom  of  Jambudvipa, 
into  which  they  divided  India.  This  form  of  kingdom  still  survives 
in  those  which  form  the  tributary  states  of  Cbota  Nagpore,  for  in 
all  of  these  the  central  province  is  ruled  by  the  king  and  those  sur- 
rounding it  by  his  subordinate  chiefs  .  .  .  ."*  (Hewitt,  Ruling 
Races  of  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  256). 

1  Hewitt  states  (p.  90)  that,  "it  was  successively  immig^attng  races  from  the  North 
....  who  placed  a  kin}^  at  the  liead  of  the  confederated  provinces  formed  from  their 

confederated  villages The  confederate  form  of  these  kingdoms  Is  shown  In 
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Four  lakea,  four  rivers,  four  cosmical  divmioDS,  four  guardians, 
p.  320. 

**  In  the  Gond  ^  Song  of  Lingal,'  it  is  related  how,  LtDgal,  hav- 
ing been  slain  by  the  confederacy  [of  six  kingdoms  surrounding 
seventh],  came  to  life  again*  and  with  four  new-born  Gonda, 
founded  a  new  race  of  Gonda ;  taught  them  to  build  houses  and 
to  grow  millets  ....  lie  divided  the  people  into  four  tribes  .  .  ,  , 
With  these  he  united  the  four  tribes  descended  from  tlie  Gonds  he 
had  brought  down  in  bis  first  avatar  ,  ,  ,  .  These  formed  the  eight 
united  races  of  the  tortoise-earth  ....  Lingal  placed  among  them 
priests  ....  who  married  the  new-comers  to  the  dHugbters  of 
the  previous  immigranUi  ....  This  .  .  marks  the  irst  stage  of 
■the  union  of  the  Kushikas  and  the  Maghadas,  the  latter  being  the 
race  who  worshipped  the  mother- Maga  as*  the  sacred  alligator, 
(Hewitt). 

According  to  the  Mababharata  the  two  races  of  Kushikas  and 
Maghadas  were  united  under  one  king  ....  This  land  was  called 
by  Hindu  geographers  Saka-dvipa,  said  in  the  Mataya  Purana  to 
be  the  land  of  the  mountain  whence  Indra  gets  the  rain ;"  that  is 
of  the  mountain  called  Khar-sab-kurra,  Ushidhan  and  Savkanta. 
**  This  mountain  stood  as  the  meeting  ix>int  of  the  two  confeder- 

.  iDoh  imineB  n»  Chuittegtirh  whJicli  meanei  the  36  grurJia  or  united  pFovlnces.    But  the 
ltu«l  oonaoll dated  form  of  tho  pre- Aryan  Indhui  vlUnge  waa  that  framed  by  tlie  Ku* 

.•liltAft*     It  waa  thcjy  who  placed  the  royal  proTln*'<a  hi  tl»e  et^ntr^  of  the  ktn^doiti 

It  wfta  on  thi?dt]  prlnctpleH  that  tho  g:over!tuiietit  of  the  Oornon  TlUagc  of  Chota. 

NAgpore  was  cion^tructed.  The  Oonion  form  of  viUago  goTemment  Is  tbftt  which  b«« 
been  preecTTod  with  lc§a  alteration  from  mibtfequent  Invaders  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  TndUi,  for  the  Ootbohb,  Mundae,  Hu-kaln  and  Bhuyat  liare  always  been  able, 
under  the  proleetlon  of  their  mouzitJiin  fai*tDe6«et!i,  their  political  or^nlzatlou  and 
their  natural  love  of  ludepdndene«5^  to  keep  their  country  free  from  the  Interference 
of  tho  hated  Sadb«,  the  name  by  which  thej  call  the  Ulnduji.  But  thene  people,  who 
TepeUed  and  held  thomt^elve^  aloof  from  later  luvadert*  were  o(  no  lew*  foreign  orlgtn 
thanlh4>io  who  iuec«eded  them,  for  they  were  All  formed  by  the  union  with  the  matri- 
archal AuiitraUolda  and  pair itir chat  M&ngoU  or  Finnish  aw!  othtr  yorthrrn  »t(tc&tf 
most  of  whom  were  formed  Into  confederated  tribes  of  artf  ttaiin  and  aprrteulturlsts  In 
Asia  Minor  niidlt  wa»  from  the  sonthcni  jmrtof  Asia  Minor  or  Northern  Palestine, 
that  the  Ouraonni  came.  They  tbemseWea  i^ay  that  they  c^rne  from  Weatem  India, 
from  the  laiid  of  Kubldaii  [the  land  of  the  red  men],  but  thU  mejiuti  8yrla«  the  country 
whroae  ii«ople  wen.*  chilled  Rotou  by  the  Egyptians,  and  tliey  were  the  race  wlio  ln» 
trodnccd  barley  and  plough  tillage  intt*  India  UD<tiChota  Nagporo*  " 

Particular  attention  la  drawn  to  Wylle'e  wtatementH,  quoted  on  p^StW,  eonoemlDg 
the  mlgraUion  of  iBraelttes  to  Chiua,  via  Pernla  (about  A.  D.  &8~Tfi)  and  tlie  natlTO 
record  that  ChHA^anlty  WAS  the  ancient  rollj^oa  of  T£uTe1n  =  Syria,  flewltt's  Ideu. 
tlflcatloD  of  Syria  as  tho  "  red  land  *'  cjiuses  the  Ooraon  and  Chinese  tradlilonii  to 
agree  lo  assigning  U  a^  the  {'ofiiiuon  ttourco  of  origin  of  tlielr  cirlllKation.  According 
to  Professor  Sayce  It  wa«  "about  B,C.  60(t  thattbe  Phccnlclaus  penetrated  to  the  north- 
westooaatof  India.'*  and  '♦tradition  brought  them  orlglnaUy  from  the  Persian  Guir* 

^<AlieleDt  Bmpire  of  the  East,  p,  IBS). 
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aoies  of  the  patriarchal  tribes  and  the  matriarchal  races  ....  Each 
confederacy  is  formed  by  six  kingdoms  sorroanding  a  seventii  or 
ruling  kingdom  in  the  centre  ....  This,  in  the  Iranian  federation, 
is  Khavaniras  or  Huanhratha  and  in  India,  Jambn-dvipa,  the  land 
of  tiie  Jambn  tree/' 

Hewitt  publishes  an  interesting  drawing  (reproduced  as  fig. 
78,  e),  formed  **by  the  union  of  the  four  triangles  representing' 
the  Southeastern  and  Northwestern  races,  who  all  looked  on  the 
mother  mountain  of  the  East,  whence  Indra  gets  the  rain,  as  their 
national  birthplace,  where  they  became  united  as  the  Kushite  race, 
the  confederation  of  civilized  man.  It  represents  the  Greek  crosa 
and  the  double  dorje  or  thunderbolt  of  Vishnu  and  Indra  and  also 
a  map  of  the  Indian  races,  as  distributed  at  the  time  of  the  union. 
It  also  forms,  with  spaces  left  open  for  the  parent  rivers, ....  an 
octahedron  or  eight-sided  figure  ....  and  the  angles  of  the  tribal 
angles  form  the  swastika  ....  the  sign  of  the  rain-god  .  .  .  .,  the 
great  Sarof  the  PhoBuicians  ....''  Referring  the  reader  to  Hewitt* s 
interesting  discussion  of  this  figure  with  which  he  associates  the 
origin  of  the  swastika,  I  point  out  a  fact  he  barely  notices,  namely 
that  the  figure  coincides  with  the  description  of  Mt.  Mem,  associ- 
ated with  four  lakes,  four  rivers,  four  mythical  animals  and  four- 
guardians  (p.  320).  It  is  in  connection  with  the  cosmical  Middle 
Mountain  that  the  foundation  of  an  eartlily  kingdom  on  the  same 
plan  becomes  significant  and  the  distribution  of  races  figured  by 
Mr.  Hewitt  assumes  utmost  importance.  The  representation  of 
the  four  races  by  "tribal  triangles,"  is  of  special  interest  when, 
collated  with  the  Egyptian  sign  for  city  or  state  and  the  pyramid, 
the  building  of  which  I  have  several  times  alluded  to  as  an  event 
facilitating,  symbolizing  and  commemorating  the  foundation  of  a 
quadruplicate  state  (pp.  220  and  221). 

ARABIA. 

^^In  the  land  of  Arabia,  of  tbe  irrigating  and  building  Minyans 
and  star-worshipping  Sabaeans,  the  land  of  the  Queen  of  Sbeba, 
or  tbe  number  seven  (sbeba)  ...  a  fresh  confederacy  was  formed, 
to  rival  that  of  tbe  Kushite  mountain  of  the  East .  .  ."  (Hewitt, 
p.  291). 

It  is  significant  that  among  the  Saba^ans  tbe  seven-day  period 
prevailed. 
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AS8TRIA. 

Seven  directions  of  heaven  and  earth,  seven  territorial  districts, 
seven  mountains,  seven  kings,  seven-staged  towers,  seven  year 
and  day  periods,  etc.,  pp.  328,  348  and  358. 

Four-god  cities,  square  cities,  square  four-storied  towers,  four 
cities,  four  regions  or  provinces,  four-fold  power  embodied  in  king 
If  earing  cross,  tetrarchies  (?)• 

EGTPT. 

Seven  classes  of  people,  seven  districts,  seven-day  period,  pp. 
300  and  375.* 

Quadruplicate  division  of  capital  and  state,  four  fields  of  heaven, 
p.  372. 

Sacerdotal  group  consisting  of  12  -f-  1  =  13  individuals,  p.  437. 

Division  of  the  country,  at  one  time,  into  twelve  parts  (Ast). 

CHINA. 

Seven  Manchurian  tribes,  p.  302. 

Four  provinces,  four  mountaius,  four  seas,  p.  286  ;  four  classes 
of  seven  each,  p.  292. 

At  the  summit  of  the  present  administration  in  Pekin,  Four 
Grand  Secretaries,  two  of  whom  are  Manchus  and  two  Chinese.^ 

Twelve  districts,  p.  292. 

ANCIENT  JAPAN. 

The  '^  Seven  divine  generations,'*  each  consisting  of  a  god  and 
goddess. 

Four  classes  of  people,  2X4  =  8  holy  quarters,  eight  great 
islands. 

Imperial  council  of  twelve  divided  into  the  higher  council  of  five 
called  Golosew  ^  "  Imperial  Old  Men"  and  the  lower  council  of 

1  The  recent  discovery,  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  of  the  mummy  of  Aha-Mena,  and 
of  gix  other  kings  of  the  first  dynasty,  suggests  the  possibility  that  they  may  have 
reigned  simultaneously  and  constituted  a  heptarchy  (?) .  Although  it  would  materially 
affect  Egyptian  and  Babylonian-Assyrian  chronology  as  it  now  stands,  historians 
may  yet  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  revision  taking  into  deeper  consideration  the  ex. 
istenco  of  tetrarchies  and  heptarchies  in  which  a  number  of  kings  and  subrulen 
reigned  simultaneously. 

s  To  assist  these  four  principal  secretaries  are  two  under-secretaries,  one  Manchu 
and  one  Chinese,  and  a  board  of  ten  assistants.  Together,  these  sixteen  secretaries 
divided  between  two  races,  constitute  a  grand  secretariat,  which  acts  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor.     (Missions  in  China.  Jas.  S.  Dennis,  0.D.) 
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seven  members  termed  Waka  Tosiyori  z=  *' Junior  Old  Men" 
(Chambers'  Encyclopsedia) .  The  imperial  council,  with  the  em- 
peror, thus  constituted  the  sacred  thirteen. 

PISRSIA. 

Seven  divisions  of  Cosmos,  seven  regions,  seven  spirits  person- 
ifying celestial  bodies  and  moral  qualities. 

Ancient  confederacy  of  Iran  consisted  of  six  kingdoms  grouped 
around  the  central  royal  province,  '^  situated  under  the  pole-star," 
and  called  Kwan-iras  or  Hvan-iratha,  ruled  by  Susi-nag,  the  original 
father-god  of  the  model  state  identified  with  the  pole-star,  Draconis, 
the  serpent  (Hewitt,  op.  cit.  p.  253),  see  also  Appendix  in,  list  n. 

Four-fold  rule  embodied  in  king,  p.  325.  Darius  distributed 
Persian  empire  into  4  X  5=  20  satrapies,  each  including  a  certain 
continuous  territory  (Grote). 

OREKOE. 

Tenos  divided  into  seven  quarters,  seven  divisions  of  state. ^ 

^Thls  association  of  Tenos  with  seTen-fold  division  is  particularly  soggestiTe  be 
cause,  in  Pythagorean  philosophy,  the  number  seven  was  named  Parthenos,  Athene, 
also  Apollo,  Hermes,  Hephaistos,  Heracles,  Dionysius,  Rex,  etc.  These  divinities, 
the  second  and  third  of  which  are  specially  known  as  patrons  of  cities,  appear  in  a 
new  light  when  It  is  realized  that  they  were  person! flcations  of  the  number  seven 
and,  by  extension,  of  the  sevenfold  cosmos,  state  and  city.  On  p.  449,  Plato's  division 
of  the  Cosraos  is  cited.  Reference  to  the  hlntory  of  Greek  philosophy  shows,  however 
that  the  spurious  existence  of  four  or  Ave  elements  had  not  always  been  accepted  in 
Greece,  that  Thulfis  (040-550  B.  C.)  had  laid  down  the  dootrine  of  a  single  eternal, 
original  element,  water  or  fluid  substance,  and  ••  asslmlluted  the  universe  to  an  or- 
ganized body  or  system."  Xenophands  (570-4^  B.  C.)  conceived  "  nature  as  one  un- 
changeable and  Indivisible  whole,  spherical,  animated  .  .  .  penetrated  by  or  Indeed 
identical  with  God."  It  Is  usually  accepted  that  It  was  Empedcxjles  (444  B.  C.)  who 
first  formulated  the  elements,  earth,  air,  lire  and  water,  to  which  later  philosophers 
added  a  llfth,  the  all-embracing  a»ther. 

In  aluminous  monograph',  Professor  L.  von  Schroeder,  of  Dorpat,  Russia,  quoting 
Uie  authority  of  Professor  Max  Milllcr,  Edwanl  Zeller  and  Oldenburg,  lias  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  Ave  elements,  earth,  Are,  water,  air  and  a»ther  (Sanskrit  aka9a) 
already  occur  In  the  Brahmanas;  were  taught  In  the  Samkhya  philosophy  of  the 
Kapila  and  were  therefore  known  in  India  at  least  as  far  back  as  In  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  C.  The  idea  of  the  Ave  elements  is  so  familiar  to  the  Hindus  at  the  present 
time  that  death  is  usually  spoken  of  as  "a  dissolution  Into  the  Ave  elements,*' or  a 
"going  over  into  the  Five."  Professor  von  Schroeder's  conclusion  is  that  Pythago. 
rean  philosophy  derived  the  elementJil  divisions  from  India  as  well  as  its  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  etc.,  and  its  science  of  geometry  and  of  number,  mentioning,  in  sup- 
port of  the  latter  assertion,  the  fact  that  sanikya,  the  name  of  the  ancient  Indian 
school  of  philosophy,  slgnifles  "  number,"  that  its  followers  were  therefore  desig- 
nated as  "  philosophers  or  teachers  of  numbers."  At  the  i^ame  time  I  point  out  that, 
according  to  Oliver,  "a  large  portion  of  Egyptian  philosophy  and  religion  was 
conHtru<"ted  almost  wholly  upon  the  science  of  numbers  and  we  are  assured  by 

1  P>lhaRt»ra»uncl  dii-  Iiitler,  U'lpxij;.  l'^'*^' 
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Four  tribes,'  four  castes,  territorial  diviaion  of  Attica  into  four 
parts,  ioatitutioi)  of  tetrarchies*  TUessaly  iincietjtly  divided  into 
four  tetrarchiea.  Institution  (between  600-560  B.  C.)  of  cycle 
or  period,  marked  by  the  four  sacred  Olympic  games,  one  of  which 
took  place  in  one  of  four  cities  each  year  in  rotation.  Pisistratua 
added  the  quadrennial  or  greater  Panathen^ea  to  the  aucient  annual 
and  lesser  Pansthentea  (Grote,  History  of  Greece,  voK  4)* 


Klrcher  (Oedlp,  KgypI,  ii.  2J  tbnt  evorTtblng  la  riiituro  was  cxplalnetl  on  this  prin- 
ciple aJono," 

BeturulDg  to  Frofeseor  von  Sclinwdcr'B  work  I  refer  the  reader  to  pp.&S  aD4lS5,«od 
iiote«  lor  HI)  extremely  lutcre«tlng  dtacatitiloa  of  the  Greek  name  of  the  Hfth  olemont 
tbiktfl)irurei<  In  the  work  of  Phllolaue,  the  first  who  wrote  ii  trcattiie  on  the  Pjlhagorean 
syitem  of  philosophy.  The  name  employed  has  Ueen  declphereiJl  hydlffereut  authorities 
aa  «Axd?,  Q^\av,  x>'X'*^'^^t  **7X'^»  dyoTa^,  vT  oA*<.  The  InterpretatloD  given  Ia  that  the 
name  (the  llrHt  Bvllable  of  which  recurs  In  the  word  Olymptiji)  til^iltlinl  "that  which 
moTes  or  t-arrlea  with  it  tlie  unlTerBe.'*  Professor  von  Schroeder  miggeetn  that  the 
name  may  he  a  rorruptlon  of  the  Saoecrit  name  for  »ther,tUe  all  embracing  eleinu-nt, 
lUkjLfa.  1  rentitre  to  recall  here  the  enrlouii  fact  that.  In  anelent  Mej^lro,  the  Byinhol, 
enclosltiif  the  four  elemeiita,  Is  always  designated  ai  the  olUn,  a  word  aBftOOlated 
with  the  Idea  of  "  movement**  ami  of  Hfessyoli, 

In  hiiwork  on  the  •*  Pythagorean  Triangle/'  the  Rev.  Ci.  Oilfergtveaan  extremely 
dear  aecotint  of  the  Pythagorean  phllot^ophy  and  tellc»  un  that  Its  ceutral  thought  l« 
the  Idea  of  Dumber^  the  recognition  of  the  "  uumcrie^l  and  niathematlral  relation^!  of 

tilings **    *' The  Pythagoreanii  Heem,"  &ayii  Arletotle,  '"  to  have  looked  npou 

nunil^cr  as  the  principle  and » 90  to  Mpeak,  the  matter  of  which  existences  consist;*' 
and  again  'Hhey  Aupposed  the  elements  of  number  to  be  the  e]ometi(j$  of  cxistenca, 
and  pronounccil  the  whole  heaven  to  he  harmony  and  numljier/' 

Concerning  the  universe,  like  many  early  thtnkert*,  »ei  a  sphere,  they  placed  in  the 
htartof  iithe  central  lire  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Henita,  the  iiearth  or  altar 
of  the  universe,  the  citadel  or  throne  of  Zieu»*  Around  this  move  the  ten  heavenly 
bodiet^ the  earth  revolved  011  its  own  axln,  .  «  «  ,  . 

They  developed  a  lUt  of  ten  fundamental  oppoflltlou^-  1^  limited  and  unlimited; 
2,  odd  and  even ;  »,  one  and  many ;  4,  right  and  left;  5,  masculine  and  feminine;  B,  reat 
and  motion;  7,  straight  and  crooked;  8.  light  and  darkness;  9,  good  and  evil.  ,  The 
union  of  opijositea  in  which  conrtl^U*  the  eatltitence  of  things  Is  hammny;  hence  the 
expref*elon  that  the  whole  heaven  or  the  whole  universe  In  harmony,'*  Pointing  out 
that  U  t«*  only  by  a  comidnatkm  of  odd  and  even  numbem  titat  a  harmonlons  cycle 
Ib  created,  I  contintie  to  cite  from  Mr.  Ollver^ij  work:  *' The  decade,  an  the  basis  of 
the  numerical  system,  appeared  to  them  to  comprehend  all  other  numbers  In  Itself, 
and  to  It  are  applied,  therefore,  tbe  epithets  ijuoted  aliove  of  number  In  general. 
Similar  language  k  held  of  the  nnmber  '  four*  l>ecauNe  it  Is  the  first  *niuare  iiiimber 
and  is  also  the  potential  decade  ( 1  -f  2  4  3  -|-  4  =  1 0) .  Pythagoras  1  s  celebrated  an  the 
dlflcoverer  of  the  holy  *'Tetraktoi5  "  the  fountain  and  root  of  everdlvlng  nature,  orth« 
Cosmos  consisting  of  Fire,  Air,  Earth*  Wuter,  tht*  four  roots  of  all  existing  things. 

*•  Number/*  aays  Phllolaus,  "  \&  great  and  perfect  and  omnipotent,  and  the  prinei* 
pie  and  guide  of  divine  and  huntan  II  fe,  Numbei  then  Is  the  principle  of  order,  the 
principle  on  which  cosmos  or  ordered  world  existH."  Without  number  and  the  llmlta- 
tion  which  number  brings,  there  would  only  be  cliao5  and  the  illimitable,  a  thought 
abhorrent  to  the  (ireek  mind. 

1  '*Tlie  four  tonic  tribes  wore  abolished  by  KlelsthcneB  (510  Ih  C.)  who  created.  In 
their  phice,  ten  new  tribct*  founded  on  a  new  priuclpk^indcpcndeni  of  thi'  gentchund 
phratrleu.  Eai-b  new  tribe  i-oni prised  a  certJiln  number  of  denies  or  cantons  with  the 
enrolled  propriet^irs  and  residents  in  each  of  them.  Each  tribe  had  a  chapel,  sacred 
rites  and  festivals  and  a  c4>uimon  fund  for  i*ucb  meetings.  In  honor  of  Its  eponymoui» 
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Twelve  tribes  formed  by  Ceerops — ^represented  by  twelve  chiefs* 
+  Cecrope  ^^  thirteen. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  find  this  division  adopted  in  Platens  de 

Legibus,  in  which  it  is  imagined  that  three  ehlerly  statesmen  come 
together,  belonging  respectively  to  Athens,  Crete  and  Lacedaemon, 
to  discuss  the  reestablishment  of  the  depopulated  city  of  Magnesia 
in  Crete.  Aristotle  hua  insinuated  that  the  scheme  prop<)9ed  by 
Plato  was  not  original  and  had  been  acUmlly  realized  at  Lacedse- 
raon.  Mr,  George  Burger,  the  able  translator  of  Bohn's  edition 
of  Plato's  Works^  in  his  intrmiuctionto  voL  v,  remarks  that,  if  that 
were  the  case,  Plato  woykl  never  have  wasted  his  time  in  writing 
two  elaborate  treatises  on  matters  already  well  known*  when  it 

hcro«  ftdmlnlstcred  by  m embers  of  it«  own  choice;  »nfl  tbc  t^tntuc!!!  of  all  the  ten 
cpon^inouc^  lieroi's,  frftteniJil  {latnjti^of  tke  tlt^iiiot'ntr.Vg  were  plantiMi  In  the  most  con- 
«|»lctfoufi  partufttie  ni^oru  of  Athi^na.  ....  The  ilctiie»  taken  tU Co g'ethor,  tti€lod€Ml 
the  enllrci  nurf«c<?of  Attica.  Simaltaiifously  KleLeitlieiiCA  dMded  the  year  into  ten 
portlonw  cnlli'tl  Frjtanlea,—  tin?  fifty  sv nators  of  ench  tribe  taking  by  tumAthf  duty  of 
cont^txint  iittea<lrtnre  durliig^one  prytany  and  rt'reivlng  during  that  time,  the  title  of 
The  PrytauoH.  The  order  of  |»recedent*c  anioiig  the  tribe*  In  these  dutlea  was  Annu- 
ally determined  by  lot.  ....  Moreover,  a  further  entKllTitthjn  of  the  prytany  Into 
five  periods  of  eeveti  days  eaih  and  of  the  fifty  tribe  senators  Into  live  bodleaof  ten 
eoeii,  wa«rceot{nized ;  eaeii  budy  of  ten  presided  In  the  tienate  fur  one  period  of  tioven 
days»  drawing  lota  e^ery  day  among  their  uuiriber  for  anew  cbalrman  called  Eptti,- 
tatee.to  whnm,  during  his  day  of  ofQee  were  conMed  the  kcyi^  of  the  acropolis  and  the 
treasury,  together  with  the  city  seal.'*  The  remaining  i^eimtorfl,  not  belonging  U*  the 
prytanixlng  trlbe»  might  of  course  attend  If  they  ehusi%  but  the  attendance  of  nine 
among  them,  one  frum  eoeh  of  the  remaining  nine  tribes,  was  imperatlfety  neee^^ary 
to  constitute  a  valid  meeting  and  to  Insure  a  constant  re|»reaeotatlon  of  the  criillertiTe 
people/'  During  ihowe  later  tliMew— the  ekltleeia  or  formM  aasembly  of  the  eltijsena, 
waa  convened  four  time 81  regularly  during  each  prytauy,  ....  (&p.  cU.,  voL  iVj  n» 
1S8).  Special  attention  Indrawn  lu;re  lo  the  Intimate  aaaociation of  the aystem  of 
goTemtnunt  and  the  calendar,  analogous  to  tlie  ancient  Mexiean  system. 

**The  number  of  iuhabltimta  an  Ideal  state  should  eoiitain  and  their  nnmertcAl  or- 
ganization were  evidently  Bul»Je(i*tK  of  supreme  tnterewt  to  tireek  statesmen  and  phU> 
oeophers.  The  great  work  by  ArlMtotelen  i;S>i4-:i22  H,  C.)  on  Politics,  *  aecordlng  to 
Qrot«/ was  baaed  ou  a  collviHton  made  by  litniE^elf^  of  1A8  different  constitutions  of 
Rtatct,  wlilch  colle<"tlon  ha*,  unfortunately,  been  lost.'*  *'  The  purpose  of  eomfortable 
subHisteui^e  for  which  common  wealths  are  lii«tltuted*  requiring  n  mmute  subdivision 
of  labor,"  Aristotle  j*ny»,  that  "  In  thin  particular  view,  the  more  populous  the  commu- 
nity its  end  will  be  the  mure  eotupletely  littalmnl  ...  All  things  considered  he  dei'lare« 
in  favour  of  what  would  be  now  deemed  a  very  Hmali  commonwealth,  c^iniitstingor 
15,000  orl20.000  el  llz  ens *' 

**  In  hlri  '  Book  of  f^aws  *  Plato  Intended  to  delineate  a  more  pracllcabla  aoheme  of 
government  than  that  of  his  ilrst  .  .  .  His  two  republles  nearly  agree  In  form,  though 
they  differ  lu  magnitude;  the  t]r#t  cuntainlugone  thousand  and  the  eeie^ond  flvethou- 
mind  And  forty  men  hearing  arms  ...  In  hissei'OQd  republic  he  equatixea  estates  but 
leaver  population  unlimited  »  .  .  A  regulation  directly  the  reverse  of  this  Is  Intro- 
duced by  one  of  the  most  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  politicly,  Pheldon  of  Torlnth, 
who  limits  populatioo,  but  dees  not  equal l7,e  possee<ie!.ions  .  ,  .  The  republic,  planned 
by  the  arclilteet  Hipp«>ilamuH»eonsl»^ted  of  ten  thfuisand  men,  divided  intu  the  three 
ciaaaeaof  artificers,  huslmnrlmen  and  snlillore.  The  territory  he  likewise  divides  into 
thre«  portions:  the  sacred,  destined  for  the  various  extgeucles  of  public  wonthlp; 
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would  have  been  aiifflcient  to  point  out  .  ,  .  the  institntions  of 
Lycurgus  ae  the  pattern »  if  not  of  a  faultless  governmenti  at  least 
of  one,  that  approached  the  nearest  to  perfection,  Plato  might 
htive  replied  to  the  chiirge  made  by  Ariatotle  by  saying  that  his 
notions  were  all  the  better  for  not  being  original,  for  it  was  thus 
shown  that,  as  some  of  them  were  practicable^  since  they  had  al- 
ready been  put  into  practice — the  rest,  which  were  a  reform  rather 
of  existing  institutions  than  the  construction  of  a  code  perfectly 
novel,  would  be  equally  practicable  if  they  were  submitted  to  the 
same  test.  In  his  Protsigoras,  Plato  distinctly  states  that  in  Crete 
and  LacediBmon  a  most  beautiful  philosophy  was  to  be  found, 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times  ,  ,  .  Let  us  now 
examine  the  plan  discussed  by  the  three  statesmen  and  submitted 


the  eoiumoD,  to  bo  rultivated  for  the  coiumon  txuntilt  nt  the  ttoldlfrra;  sind  the  prlvAie, 
to  be  separately  nppniprljiteil  by  the  hiiBibaiidnien*  illn  \&WA  were  niBt^  dtrkleid  Into 
three  klndi  .  _  /'  (Ari6toile*B  Ethics  mud  PoUtice^  John  GUIles,  LL.D.,  London 
1804). 

The  knowledge  that  a  republic  was  acttmllj  planned  on  tbo  scheme  of  tbree-fohl 
d! vision  naturftUy  euggents  the  iHjHHlbUlty  that  the  SlcUittii  t'ont  of  ariij*,  the  triflkelet*, 
may  be  i\  tjiirvtval  of  a  period  when  a  almflar  republic  exiuted  In  Sklly  Jind,  the  year 
waH  divided  into  three  eeaaom^  only.* 

In  (irote'e  history  we  iearn  that  after  the  e^tablishnicnt  of  the  first  Athenian  democ* 
raey  by  KleJslhetjes  and  the  ?li*tory  they  gained  over  the  Ibnotians  and  ChalkldlaQs, 
tlie  AtheidatiH  ^/rinMfa  btxi^  of  four  ihouMindot  their  citinenAa^  klerucha  (iot*hoMcrft) 
or  settlers  upon  the  landi^of  tiie  wealthy  comiuercii  Chiiikldiani^.  Thl^isa  tiiy^teiii  which 
we  shall  And  hereafter  e  net  enstTely  followed  out  by  the  A  then  la  ns  in  thedaynof  their 
power  J  partly  with  a  vtew  of  providing  for  their  poorer  nltUen^,  partly  to  florre  as 
garrison  innoEig  a  population  either  hofitlle  or  of  doubtful  tldellty.  Thei^e  Attic 
klenicbR  did  not  loi*c  their  birthright  iv»  Athetibia  eUI/,ensJ ;  they  were  n«t  folonlpt*  In 
tite  (jrecl>m  seu^e  uud  they  are  known  by  a  totally  different  name— but  they  corre- 
Bpuuded  very  nearly  to  tbocolonleB  formally  planted  out  on  the  conquered  lands  by 
Rome.    The  Increaao  of  the  poorer  population  was  alwaya  more  or  lese  pahi fully  felt 

In  eirery  trreclan  rlty  *  ,  ,  , the  uumeruuD  klerucblea  ^ant  out  by  Atlicna,  of 

which  this  to  Kulnea  waii  the  first,  arose  In  a  great  meai^ure  out  of  the  multl plication 
of  the  poorer  population,  which  her  extended  power  wati  employed  in  providing  for 
.  ,  .  .  (o/j.  Ht,  vol.  4,  p.  171).  The  number  "four  tliou&and"  fipeciatly  dealgrnated  Is  of 
particular  Interest  bec4<iui!<>o  the  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  exprenslng  it  waii  the 
delta,  in  the  form  of  atrlangle  or  pyramid,  which  aleo  signliJed  '*the  fourth  "  or  **a 
quarter/*  The  ideag  su);ge^ted  by  these  facts,  arc:  that  the  foundation  of  such  a  coU 
ony  would  have  been  C4>mmemorated  by  the  building  of  a  pyramid  by  the  couquered 
race,  the  dlvlulon  of  labor  nmonKTHt  them  preparing  the  way  for  the  InBtltutlon  of  a 
B4ic-.lal  organisation  on  the  familiar  plan  {rf.  p.  -ITA).  It  l«  only  when  we  rellect  what 
an  admirable  means  of  establishing  communal  life  and  activity  the  mere  tictof  hulld. 
tng  under  direction  and  guidance  mnat  have  been,  that  we  appreciate  the  fine  wli*dom 
ot  the  ancient  kings,  cWHizera  and  culturedieroes,  wlio  were,  (Irst  of  nll«  master 
bnlldcr!*»  arcbltecta  and  tnafM>n8  and  who  beji^an  the  work  of  rearing  an  empire  hy 
directing  the  orectloii  of  a  monument  which,  by  Ita  form,  expressed  the  all  pervading 
plan  of  organlzatton, 

^  For  taUMMtiac  ditalU  eorwcwolnfi  tb«  eiiifiloytnctit  hheI  fpread  uf  a  jaat  of  tl&n*  Bswoa*  ia  aaolcnt 
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to  them  by  the  anonymouB  Athenian  who,  toooiding  to  Cioeio, 
Flatarch  and  Boeokh,  was  Plato  himself. 

In  the  case  of  *  the  Magnesians,  whom  a  god  is  again  raising 
np  and  settling  into  a  colony  .  .  .  adivine  polity  .  . .''  Platosays : 
...  ^*  It  is  meet,  in  the  first  place,  to  bniid  the  city  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  middle  of  the  oonntry.  .  .  .  After  this  to  divide  it 
into  twelve  parts^  and  placing  first  the  temple  of  Hestia,  and  Zens 
and  Athene,  to  call  it  the  AcropoUs  and  to  throw  around  a  circo- 
lar  enclosure  and  from  it  to  cut  the  city  and  all  the  country  into 
twelve  parts.    But  the  twelve  parts  ought  to  be  equalized  .... 

and  the  allotments  to  be  five  thousand  and  forty, After 

this  to  assign  the  twelve  allotments  to  the  twelve  gods  and  to 
call  them  by  tiieir  names  and  to  consecrate  to  each  the  portion  at- 
tained by  lot  and  to  call  it  a  phyle ;  and  again  to  divide  the 
twelve  sections  of  the  city  in  the  same  manner  as  they  divided  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  that  each  should  possess  two  habitations, 
one  near  the  centre  and  the  other  near  the  extremity,  and  thus  let 

the  method  end (B.  v,  C.  14) We  ought,  in 

the  first  place,  to  resume  the  number  five  thousand  and  forty 
because  it  had  and  has  now  convenient  distributions,  both  the 
whole  number  and  that  which  was  assigned  to  the  wards,  which 
we  laid  down  as  the  twelfth  part  of  the  whole,  being  exactly  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  And  as  the  whole  number  has  twelve  divis- 
ions, so  also  has  that  of  the  wards.  Now  it  is  meet  to  consider 
each  division  as  a  sacred  gift  of  a  deity  through  its  follotoing  both 
the  montJis  and  revolutions  of  the  universe,  (By  this  is  meant,  says 
Ast,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.)  Hence  that  tohich  is  inhe- 
rent  leads  every  state^  making  them  holy,  ,  .  Some  persons  indeed 
have   made   a   more  correct  distribution  than  others,   and  with 

1  "Taylor  Bays  that  the  reason  Plato  adopted  this  division  Is  because  the  number  12, 
the  image  of  all-perfect  progression,  is  the  product  of  3  by  4,  both  of  which  numbers, 
according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  are  images  of  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  Ast 
oonr^iTCH  that  Plato  had  in  mind  the  dtytsion  of  the  country  in  twelve  parts  found  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere,  and  which  seems,  as  may  l>e  inferred  from  other  portions  of 
his  work,  to  iiavc  been  connected  with  the  divibion  of  the  year  into  twelve  months, 
each  under  the  Hupcrintendence  of  one  of  the  twelve  greater  gods."  To  this  note  I 
add  tlie  remark  that,  In  B.  vi,  C.  8,  Plato  distinctly  refers  to  the  twelve  tribes  as  **  the 
thrice  four  trib«^s,  recommending  that  they  should  appoint  thrice  four  interpreters," 
one  for  eacli  tribe.  It  should  also  Iks  recalled  that  Cecrops  is  said  to  have  employed 
the  division  into  twelve  and  is  suppot^ed  to  have  brought  it  from  Egypt.  In  the  pres- 
ont  summary  the  employment  of  tiie  same  division  in  other  countries  can  be  verl. 
fled. 

It  may  l)e  of  interest  to  note  here  that,  like  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  divided  their 
month  into  8  decades.  The  year  consequently  contained  3  X  1^  =  36  decades  +  5  days. 
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better  fortune  have  dedicated  the  distributioYi  to  the  gods.  But  we 
now  assert  that  the  number  five  thousand  and  forty  has  been 
chosen  most  correctly,  as  it  has  all  divisions  as  far  as  twelve, 

beginning  from  one,  except  that  by  eleven ; 

.  .  let  us  distribute  this  number ;  and  dedicating  to  a  god  .  •  • 
each  poilion,  and  giving  the  altars  ....  let  us  institute  monthly 
two  meetings  relating  to  sacrifices  ....  twelve  according  to  the 

divisions  of  the  wards  and  twelve  to  that  of  the  city for 

the  sake  of  every  kind  of  intercourse." 

It  should  be  noted  here  that,  as  in  his  Republic,  Plato  provides 
his  ideal  state  with  female  as  well  as  male  guardians,  and  with 
priestesses  as  well  as  priests,  whose  duty  it  was  to  Ailfil  sacerdo- 
tal functions.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  this  point,  as  in 
practice,  it  naturally  signifies  a  dual  government,  such  as  I  have 
traced  in  ancient  Egypt,  Babylonia- Assyria,  and  also  in  Mexico 
and  Peru. 

"As  regards  the  number  of  .  .  .  festivals let  there 

be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  ...  so  that  some  one  of  the  mag« 

istrates  may  always  sacrifice there  are  to  be  twelve 

festivals  to  the  twelve  gods  from  whom  each  tribe  has  its  name 

....  and   twelve  guardians  of  the  law There 

ought  to  be  twelve  hamlets,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  twelfth  part, 
and  in  each  hamlet  to  be  selected  first,  a  market  place  and  temples 

prepare  all  the  rest  of  the  country  by  it  into  thirteen  parts 

for  the  handicraftsmen  and  to  cause  one  portion  of  these  to  reside 
in  the  city  by  distributing  this  portion  among  the  twelve  parts  of 
the  whole  city  ....  to  have  other  persons  distributed  out  of  the 
city,  in  a  circle  around  it." 

The  portions  of  Plato's  work  dealing  with  the  appointment  of  the 
governors  and  guardians  of  the  state  and  their  rotations  in  oflSce 
and  imposed  tours  of  inspection,  are  of  such  particular  interest  in 
connection  with  the  present  comparative  research,  that  I  am  im- 
pelled to  quote  them  here. 

*'  Let  each  (of  the  twelve)  phyles  furnish  for  the  year  five  Rural 
Stewards  (in  all  sixty)  ....  each  of  whom  is  to  choose  twelve 
young  men  ....  to  the  latter  let  there  be  allotted  portions  of 
the  country  during  a  month  ....  so  that  all  of  them  may  have 

a  practical  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  country But 

let  the  governorship  and  guardianship  continue  to  the  guards  and 
governors  for  two  years,  and  let  those  who  first  obtain  by  lot  their 
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reBpective  portions,  the  guard  officers,  lead  oat,  changing  the  places 
of  the  country  conetantly  by  going  to  the  place  next  in  order  towards 
the  right  in  a  cirde^  and  let  the  right  be  that  which  is  in  the  east. 
Bat  as  the  years  come  aroand,  in  the  second  year,  in  order  that 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  guards  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  country,  not  only  at  one  season  of  the  year,  but  that  as  many 
as  possible  may  know  thoroughly  in  addition  to  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  wliat  occurs  relatively  to  each  spot  in  the  country  at 
each  season,  let  the  officers  lead  them  out  again  to  the  left^  constantly 
changing  the  place  until  they  go  through  the  second  year.  In  the 
third  year  it  is  meet  to  choose  other  rural  stewards  and  guard 

officers  as  the  five  curators  of  the  twelve  young  men 

There  were  to  be  three  city  stewards,  dividing  the  twelve  parts  of 

the  city  into  three and   five  Market-Stewards,  to  be 

chosen  from  ten  elected"  .  .  •  .^ 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  consider  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
parative study  the  principal  features  of  the  perfected  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Plato,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  for  the  establishment  of 
an  ideal  colony,  which  is  designated  as  a  ^* divine  polity"  or  a 
*^  holy  land."  This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  see  that  Plato 
himself  states  that  it  is  the  conformity  of  the  states  to  the  inherent 
laws  of  nature,  that  confers  upon  it  divinity  or  holiness.  It  seems 
impossible  not  to  recognize  that  both  ideal  republics  of  Plato  were 
intended  to  be  ^^ celestial  kingdoms "  or  ^^ kingdoms  of  heaven" 
and  that  he  expounded  and  doubtlessly  perfected,  an  ancient  ideal 
which  had  been  more  or  less  successfully  carried  out  in  different 
countries  during  many  centuries  before  bis  time. 

Having  studied  the  proposed  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  a 
new  colony  of  the  Greeks,  who  proudly  maintained  that  '*  it  was 
meet  that  the  Greeks  should  rule  barbarians,"  and  pursued  a  regu- 

1  Considering  that  the  employment  of  Bllver  or  gold  currency  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity  has  been  regarded,  by  8omc,  h»  a  proof  of  advanced  culture,  Itis  interesting 
to  lenrn,  from  the  following  passage,  that,  as  a  result  of  experience  and  with  wisdom 
and  foresight,  Plato  recommended  the  adoption  of  different  forms  of  currency  In  each 
different  state,  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of 
riches.  "  A  law  .  .  .  that  no  private  person  bo  permitted  to  possess  any  gold  or  sil- 
ver; but  that  there  be  a  coin  fur  the  salce  of  daily  exchange,  which  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary for  handicrafts  to  change  and  for  all  who  have  need  of  such  things  to  pay  the 
wages  due  to  hired  persons,  be  they  slaves  or  domestic  servants.  On  which  account 
we  say  that  they  mtuft  possess  coin  which  is  of  raiue  to  themselves^  but  of  no  worth  amongst 
the  rest  o/mnnl-iml."  It  Is  curious  to  note  how  closely  the  employment  of  the  cwoa 
bean,  in  ancient  Mexico  and  of  wampum  in  North  America,  as  the  staple  currency, 
falfllled  the  purpose  recognized  as  desirable,  by  Plato. 
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lar  system  of  coloiiizafcioii,  let  us  now  obtiiiti  an  idea  of  the  rnotie  in 
wbicli  Greeks  had  previously  founded  colonies  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv,  chap,  xxvii ; 

**Uoder  reign  of  Fsaniiueticlius,  king  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle 
of  seventh  century  B.C.,  Grecian  merceDaries  were  first  estahlislied 
in  Egypt  and  Greciao  traders  admitted  ,  .  into  tbe  Nile.i  The 
opening  of  tbis  new  market  endiokleued  them  to  traverse  the  di- 
rect sea  which  separates  Krote  from  F3gypt— a  dangerous  voyage 
with  vessels  which  rarely  ventured  to  lose  sight  of  land — and  seems 
to  have  flrst  made  them  acquainted  with  the  neighboring  coast  of 
Libya  .  .  ,  .  ,  hence  arose  the  foundation  of  tbe  important  col- 
ony called  Kyrt-ue  " about  630  B.  0. 

**Thera  was  the  niother-city,  herself  a  colony  from  Laceilaemon 
t  .  .  .  political  dissension  among  its  inhabitants  .  .  ,  .  bail  sea- 
eons,  distress  and  over-population  led  to  the  emigration  thai  founded 
KyrenS.  ....  The  oekist  Battus  was  selected  and  consecrated 
to  work  of  founding  the  colony  ....  From  the  sei'eu  difitrictit  into 
nhich  Thera  wa9  dividefJ^  emigrants  ivere  drafted  for  the  colony ^  one 
brother  being  shigled  oid  b if  lot  from  the  different  families  .  .  .  *  . 
Tbe  band  which  accompanied  Battus  was  generally  supplied  with 
provisions  for  one  year  and  was  all  conveyed  in  two  pentekonters 
—  armed  ships  with  fifty  rowers  each.  Thus  bumble  was  the 
start  of  the  mighty  Kyrene.  After  six  years  residence  In  one  spot 
they  ab[indoned  it  and  were  conducted  to  a  better  site  by  guides, 
saying  :  *  Here,  men  of  Helhis,  is  the  place  for  you  to  dwell i  for 
here  the  sky  ts  perforated.'  "'^    The  small  force  brought  over  by 


*  At  the  la«t  mocDeDt  I  learu  that  Iragmcnttf  of  .flj^au  iniWery  lately  found  at  Aby. 
doiln  tombs  of  tho  Egjptluii  kin^^  of  the  llr^t  tlynagty,  l>j  Prof.  PUiidurs  Putrlo  aro 
0On«ldcrtii  to  provu  that,  "*jrc«hiu  nicrflmnts  ^nUeil  tlte  »vnis  Ui  I5CNJ  11.  C,  *  .  .  a 
oonclti^lou  furtber  iKiruf-ayt  by  Urn  plcinriin  of  %'e»Htilri  w\lh  (KPuarnmeu,  vet^Holgqune 
large  eaougb  for  crimping  tbe  Meillterranetui,  wlUeb  biive  i^eeo  •^ceii  oa  prehlatdiric 
memorials  of  tho  oldJeMt^ubabltittits  of  Egypt''  (R^iwrn^ley).  In  th\a  I'oimectloii  It  la 
Intcret Ung  to  learn,  from  Frofeiaor  Saycc,  th»t  iUc  PbMmklan  guilty  was  tbe  m<Hlet 
Qt  the  Greek  ouQ^  thntU  wha  at  Carlbagc  tbat  a  sblp,  wUb  tiioro  tbati  tbro«  bankt  of 
oarti,  wnn  Hri^t  buUt,  uiul  tbat  \tn  plbjt»  ^tt^eri'd  by  the  [wlestar,  not,  Uke the Qreekft,  by 
tbe  Qreat  Mear*^  ( Aiifleiit  Lmplres  of  the  Eu^t,  p.  2ft5). 

•  An  intcreatlng  iTili*rpr«tatbjn  of  tbla  i*omiiwbat  *ib!M*tjr©  Aontoncc  Is  obtaUi^d  by 
coUutltig  It  with  thLM_'oori»ptb>ii  of '*  tbe  r*3V<>h  hig  eye  of  tlit^  Nor ee  world  mill  Htotie 
wJibib  was  dlrooUy  above  Ofrgtdmer  and  through  whu^b  tbe  waturh  llowurl  to  and 
fro  from  the  great  fountain  of  tbe  Unherpe  mountains  "  (p,  472j,  Tbt'  aaalogy  la 
strungibened  by  tltw  (nut  that  the  niouriLaidouri  regU)n  in  wblcli  Kyrfiiit^  wjib  ^IlLiuted 
had  alwaytt  been  uuled  for  iU  fertltlty,  the  wuter,  from  tbe  mouutdeii  encloslrtg  Ita 
pLaiDs,  Kettllfig  In  i>oijU  and  lakeH,  affording  a  cottt^tant  .Hupi^tly,  during  tbe  tfiimmer 
months.  1o  tbe  \rab$  who  fre^juent  it.  Tlitt  feature  of  Kyt-^n^,  iiioi^t  rcfouirnctl  la 
antiquity,  wti»  Us  Inexhaustible  Fountain  of  A|iollo,  and  travidlerpt  de*«'rlbe  bow,  to 
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Battns  was  enabled  at  first  to  fraternize  with  the  indigenoos  Lib- 
yans,— next,  reinforced  by  additional  colonists  and  availing  them- 
selves of  the  power  of  native  chiefs,  to  overawe  and  subjugate 
them  •  .  •   • 

t^  The  Thersean  colonists  seem  to  have  married  Libyan  wives^ 
whence  Herodotus  describes  the  women  of  Kyr^n^  and  Barka  as 
following,  even  in  his  time,  religious  observances  indigenous  and 
not  Hellenic.     Even  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  oekist  Bat- 

tns  were  semi- Libyan We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 

population  of  the  [6r»co-Libyan]  cities  was  not  pure  Greek,  but 
more  or  less  mixed,  like  that  of  the  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily  or 
Ionia  .  .  .  Isokrates  praises  the  well-chosen  site  of  the  colony  of 
Eyr^n^  because  it  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  ihdigenous  natives 
apt  for  subjection  and  far  distant  from  any  formidable  enemies. 
•  .  .  .  We  are  then  to  conceive  the  first  Thenean  colonists  as  es- 
tablished in  their  lofty  fortified  post  Kyr^n^«  in  the  centre  of  Lib- 
yan Perioeki,  till  then  strangers  to  walls,  to  arts  and  perhaps  even 
to  cultivated  land To  these  rude  men  the  Therseans  com- 
municated the  elements  of  Hellenism  and  civilization,  not  without 
receiving  themselves  much  that  was  non-Hellenic  in  return,  and 
perhaps  the  reactionary  influence  of  the  Libyan  element  against 
the  Hellenic  might  have  proved  the  stronger  of  the  two  had  they 

not  been  reinforced  by  new-comers  from  Greece About 

543  B.C.  owing  to  discontent,  etc.,  the  regal  prerogative  of  the 
Battiad  line  was  terminated  and  a  republican  government  estab- 

this  day,  the  Bedouin  Arabe  flock  to  It  when  their  supply  of  water  and  herbage  fails- 
in  the  interior.  Groto  states  that  the  same  circumstance  must  have  operated  in 
ancient  times  to  hold  the  nomadic  Libyans  in  a  sort  of  dependence  upon  Kyrdnd- 
(Grotc,  op,  cit.  vol.  iv,  p.  37). 

The  realization  that  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  water  meant  life  to  primitive  no- 
madic people,  enables  us  to  understand  the  expression  "  fountain  of  life"  and  the 
constant  asHOiiaUons  of  the  sacred  central  mountain  with  pools  of  water  and  streams 
flowing  in  four  directions.  It  is  remarkable  and  highly  suggeHtive  how  closely  the 
following  topographical  details,  given  by  Grote,  of  the  original  seat  of  the  Mace, 
donians  (which  were  In  the  regions  east  of  the  chain  of  Skardus,  north  of  the  chain, 
which  connects  Olympus  with  Plndus  and  which  forms  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Thessaly),  coincide  with  the  conception  of  Mt.  Mem,  for  instance. 

**  Reckoning  the  basin  of  Thessaly  as  a  fourth,  here  are  four  distinct  inclosed  plains- 
on  the  east  side  of  this  long  range  of  Skardus  and  Plndus,— each  generally  bonnde(& 
by  mountains  which  rise  precipitously  to  an  alpine  height,  and  each  leaving  only 
one  deft  for  drainage  by  a  single  river,— the  Axlus.the  Erlgdn,  the  UallakmGn  and 

the  Penelus  respe<rtively.    All  four  plains  .  .  are  of  distinguished  fertility " 

(Grotc,  op.  cit.  vol.  iv,  p.  10).  The  close  vicinity  of  Olympus,  the  Grecian  "divine- 
mountain,"  is  particularly  suggestive,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  to  be  geographically 
associated  with  four  remarkable  plains  and  rivers. 
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lished ;  the  dispossessed  prince  retaining  both  the  landed  domains 
and  various  sacerdotal  functions  which  had  belonged  to  his  prede* 
cessors." 

ROME. 

Seven  hills,  seven  places  of  worship,  septemvirate,  seven  minis- 
ters, Septizonium,  p.  464. 

Roman  quadrata,  Janus  quadrifrontis,  quadruplicate  temtorial 
division  carried  out.  Palestine,  for  instance,  divided  into  four 
tetrarchies  under  Roman  rule. 

Twelve  gods,  twelve  months,  etc. 

New  Rome  divided  into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  thirteen 
prefectures  L  e.  fifty- two  prefectures  in  all. 

OADL. 

Seven  provinces. 

BRrrAiN. 

Seven  kings  =  heptarchy. 
Four  kings  of  Kent  =  tetrarchy. 

IRELAND. 

Seven  sanctuaries  grouped  around  central  tower. 

Four  associates  of  king  of  Erin. 

Group  consisting  of  12-^1  =  13  stone  figures,  p.  469. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Four  guardians  of  four  quarters. 

Thor,  supreme  divinity,  pole-star  god,  seated  and  holding  '^seven 
stars,"  the  symbol  of  seven-fold  power,  in  his  hand. 

Group  consisting  of  royal  throne  surrounded  by  1 2  stones.  Odin 
associated  with  twelve  ^^godes,"  p.  472. 

NORTH   AMERICA. 

Huron  confederacy  =  seven  tribes,  quadrif orm  city,  2X4=8 
gentes,  p.  198. 

ZUNI. 

Seven  directions  in  space,  seven  quarters  of  city,  seven  tribes, 
seven  towns. 

Four  bands  of  priests,  p.  201. 

Twelve,  t.  6.,  thirteen  priesthoods,  p.  201. 
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MEXICO. 

Seven  tribes  issaed  from  seven  caves,  seven  gods  or  chiefs,  p. 

e2. 

Four  quarters  of  city,  represented  by  four  chieftains,  four  sab- 
mlers,  four  divisions  of  army,  four  year  signs,  four  tribes,  four 
tribal  trees  (fig.  52),  four  storied  pyramids. 

Thirteen  divisions  or  parts,  p.  181. 

Calendar  and  state  organized  into  4  X  Id  =  52  parts. 

TUCATAN. 

Title  of  ruler,  '^  the  divine  Four/'  four  sub-rulers,  four  royal 
brothers,  four-year  periods,  p.  218,  four  quarters,  p.  228,  four 
year  signs. 

Twelve  i.  e,  thirteen  priest-rulers  of  Mayapan,  p.  209. 

OUATBMALA. 

Seven  tribes,  seven  day  period,  p.  179. 

Four  nations,  four  provinces,  four  capitals,  four  Tullans,  pp. 
164,  171. 
Thirteen  divisions  of  warriors,  p.  179. 

PERU. 

Empire  named  *'  Four  in  one,"  Creator  named  **  Earth,  air, 
fire  and  water  in  One,"  four  provinces,  four  viceroys. 

Twelve  t.  e,  thirteen  wards  in  Cuzco,  twelve  divisions  of  year, 
p.  144. 

Before  commenting  upon  the  above  summary,  and  as  its  necessary 
complement,  a  brief  examination  must  be  made  of  the  various  modes 
in  which  the  phenomenon  of  celestial  axial  rotation  figured  in  the 
rituals  of  primitive  people. 

OLD  WORLD. 

The  lighting  of  '*  sacred  fire,"  by  means  of  the  wooden  fire-drill 
and  the  wooden  socket  block,  appears  as  the  most  ancient  and 
widespread  ritualistic  performance. 

To  begin  with,  the  reader  is  requested  to  read  carefully  the  fol- 
lowing detached  extracts  from  Hewitt's  work  : 

''In  the  Rig- Veda  the  Aryan  invaders  of  Lydia  are  called  the 
Tritsu/the  boring  people,'  who  used  tbe  fire-drill ;  also  Arua,  'sods 
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of  Arani,'  the  fire-drill,  whose  sacred  number  ib  four," 

^'  In  India,  from  lune  immt;morial,  by  a  process  like  churning, 
fire  has  been  produced  by  tlie  Arani,  made  of  the  Aahvatthti  {Ficus 
refigioHa)  wood,  being  twirled  repeatedly  round  till  the  fire  is 
lighted,  by  a  string  fixed  in  the  croj^s-bar  at  its  top/*  a  method,  I 
may  add,  which  is  a  later  development  of  the  more  primitive  mode 
of  twirling  the  fire-drill  by  hand*  ''Tlie  Knshites  .  .  ,  believed 
that  life  was  generated  by  the  union  of  heat  with  water  .  .  .  and 
that  heat  was,  in  the  astronomical  myth,  engendered  by  the  revo- 
lution  of  the  Great  Bear  and  the  connection  between  it,  the  vital 
heat  and  the  creating  water  is  shown  in  one  of  its  Akkadian  names, 
Bel-a-sar-a«  which  means  'the  fire  god  who  measures  the  water  yoke' 
(R.  Brown  and  Sayce),  or,  in  other  words,  Bel,  the  distributor  of  the 
water  allotted  to  the  earth.  From  this  heavenly  cistern  and  fire- 
drill,  in  which  marichi,  the  fire-spark,  is  hidden,  the  water  of  life 
is  distributed/' 

Compare  the  preceding  with  the  following  statements  :  *  *  Accord- 
ing to  the  Arab  doctrine  of  the  pole,  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great 
Bear  and  the  star  Canopus  [?]  formed  the  fire-drill/*  According  to 
Hewitt  ^'.  .  .  It  was  the  Ashvins,  .  .  ,  the  twin  brothers  of  day  and 
night,  *  .  identified  with  the  twin  stars  in  Gemini,  who  twirled  round 
the  fire  drill  of  the  northern  pole  ,  *  .  or,  accordmg  to  a  later  hymn, 
drove  through  the  seas  with  one  of  the  wheels  of  their  chariot  in 
Ursa  Major  and  one  in  heaven, — ^that  is,  to  drive  around  the  pole," 
A  deeper  comprehension  seems  to  be  afforded  by  this  association 
of  the  Ashvins  with  the  axis,  of  the  significance  of  the  two  fig- 
ures (of  a  god  and  his  consort)  who,  in  the  Sippar  tablet,  appear 
to  he  directing  the  wheel  of  Shamash — the  world-axis  and  symbol 
of  (|uadruplicate  terrestrial  government  (see  p.  365).  Reference 
should  also  be  repeated  here,  to  Al-kuth  and  Al-faas,  the  Arabian 
names  for  Polaris,  respectively  signifying  the  axle  and  the  hole  of 
the  axle,  also  to  the  pole  star  of  Northern  India^ — Grahadhara, — 
the  **pivot  of  heaven/'  and  to  the  significant  fact  that  in  Egyptian 
hieratic  script  the  word  an^  the  Akkadian  andSamerian  word  for 
heaven,  and  Babylonian- Assyrian  woi*d  for  god,  is  found  rendered 
by  a  man  '*tnruing  around/*  an  action  expressing  the  verb  an* 

It  is  interesting  to  collate  these  statements  with  the  descriptions 
of  Dhruva  (see  p.  448,  note  I),  the  personification  of  centrifugal 
power,  who,  as  he  turns,  causes  the  heaven  to  revolve  around  the 
fixed  centre  on  which  he  stands,  resting  on  one  foot  only,  antl  to 
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note  how  the  two  distinot  ideas  of  central  stability  and  rotation 
influenced  the  making  of  pagan  divinities.  The  idea  of  stability 
was  perpetuated  in  the  honse-pole  which  sustained  Aman,  the  roof 
of  primitive  dwellings  in  the  column  an,  which  supported  the 
temple  roof  and  in  time  was  transformed  into  a  hermes,  or,  in 
Egypt,  into  a  statue  of  Amen-ra,  and  in  the  mythical  mountain  of 
the  North,  Sama,  which  supported  the  heaven  (Sama).  Dhruva's 
taming  round  on  one  foot,  which  implies  the  use  of  the  other,  re- 
appears in  the  Hephaistos  of  Greek  mythology,  who  was,  as  Hew- 
itt  tells  us  (p.  504),  ^Hhe  fire-drill  and  its  driver,  and  was  called 
Amphi-Gueeis,  or  he  who  halts  on  both  legs,  .  •  •  was  cast  from 
heaven  by  Zeus,  and  was  the  husband  of  the  fire-socket,  the  first 
fbrm  of  the  Greek  goddess  Aphrodite." 

For  information  regarding  the  cult  of  the  fire-socket,  the  oon- 
atmction  of  the  Hindu  fire-altars  in  the  form  of  a  woman,'  repre- 
senting ^*  mother-earth"  or  ''  the  primaeval  mother,"  Aditi,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  Hewitt's  work,  and  also  to  p.  328  of  the  present 
publication,  where  the  description  of  the  Jiddah  sanctuary  provea 
the  existence  of  the  same  ancient  form  of  cult  in  Arabia.  Hewitt 
relates  on  page  170  tiiat,  on  the  fire-altar,  the  central  fire  called 
Agni  jatavedas  is  kindled  when  the  officiating  priest  addresses  in 
the  words  of  Rig- Veda  iii,  29, 4 :  '^  We  place  thee,  O  Jatavedas,  in 
the  place  of  Ida  (the  mountain  daughter  of  Manu)  in  the  navel 
(nabha)  of  the  altar,  to  carry  our  offerings."  In  Rig- Veda,  x,  61, 
we  are  also  told  how  Nabha-Nedisbtha  (that  which  is  nearest  to 
the  navel)  was  born  from  the  union  of  celestial  lightning  flash 
with  the  earth,  and  how,  on  his  birth,  he  claimed  to  be  the  su- 
preme god,  saying:  ^^  This,  our  navel,  is  the  highest.  I  am  his 
son  ...  I  am  the  twice-born  son  of  the  law  (of  nature)  .  .  ."  Hew- 
itt (p.  171)  regards,  moreover,  the  image  of  the  goddess  of  the 
earth  altar  found  by  Schliemann  in  the  second  city  from  the  bottom 
of  the  six  cities,  built  one  over  another  on  the  site  of  Troy,  a 
counterpart  of  the  Hindu  fire-altar.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Trojan  image  exhibits  a  triangle  surrounded  by  seven  disks,  and 
containing  the  swastika,  which  Hewitt  designates  as  ^'the  holy  fire, 
the  sun  of  the  revolving  year,"  a  view  curiously,  though  indistinctly, 
analogous  and  parallel  to  that  I  have  formulated  in  the  present 
research. 

'4n  the  Brahmanas  the  Try-Ambika  offering,  a  very  ancient  form 
of  the  rain  festival,  is  described  ...  Its  sanctity  dated  from  the 
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days  of  priineval  theology,  for  the  offerings  were  made  on  a  9|>ot 
outskle  and  to  the  north  of  tbe  consecrated  area,  imd  on  one  inter- 
Bected  by  cross- roads ^  and  thus  marked  by  the  cross  sacred  to  the 
rain-god,  which  is  said  to  be  Rudra's  favorite  haunts,  and  the 
halting  place  of  the  Agnia  .  .  .  Hence  the  festival  is  dedicated  to 
Riid-ra,  the  red  (rod)  god,  the  father  of  the  seven  Marut  stars  .  •  . 
He  is  called  the  red  god  from  the  spark  of  fire  kindled  by  him  in 
tlie  fire  socket  when  he  was  the  lire-drill,  and  from  being  reddened 
by  the  blood  of  the  victim  slain  in  his  sacrifices  when  he  was  the 
aacriflcial  stake  to  which  the  annual  victims,  whose  blootl  fertilized 
the  ground,  were  bound,  and  this  name  was  continued  to  hiei  when 
he  became  the  red  cloud  of  the  thunderstorm  which  infused  the 
soil  of  life  into  the  earth  by  pouring  on  it  the  life-giving  rain,  the 
blood  of  the  creating  god  •  .  .  .  " 

In  the  Rig- Veda  the  rain-god  is  termed  Ushana,  the  **  lord  of 
fire/'  who  is  made  to  exclaim:  ^*  It  is  I  who  pour  down  rain  for 
the  good  of  creatures."  It  was  he  who  was  also  known  as  Varana, 
the  Cireek  Ouranos,  who  ,  .  .  became  the  god  of  the  dark  night  .  •  . 
The  union  [in  India]  of  the  patriarchal  worshippers  of  the  North- 
ern father-god,  with  the  matriarchal  races  of  the  south  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  miners,  metal-workers  and  artisans  of  the  early 
bronze  age,  who  looked  on  fire  and  the  life-giving  heat  as  the 
author  of  life.  These  were  tl»e  people  (of  Finnic  origin)  who  em- 
ployed the  word  liii  for  go<l,  in  Asia  Minor  became  the  worshippers 
of  the  mother  goddess  Magha,  the  socket  block  from  which  fire 
was  generated  by  the  fire-drill,  and  it  was  they,  **  the  Sons  of 
Magha  "  that  became  the  Mag  hi  of  Persia  and  the  Maghadae  of  In- 
dian history. 

In  connection  with  the  union  of  a  northern  patriarchal  and  a 
aonthern  matriarchal  race,  an  astronomical  myth  deserves  particular 
attention,  as  it  commemorates  the  combination  of  a  feminine  cult 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  '*  spinning  stars,"  with  a  masculine  cult  of 
Ursa  Major*  According  to  this  myth,  related  by  Ilewttt,  the 
**  Spinners**  ^  Krittakas  (from  krit,  to  spin)  were  ^*the  mother- 
stars  of  the  earth,"  who  were  married  to  the  seven  stars  of  the 
Great    **  Bear,  the  father- stars  of  the  North/*'      Remarking  how 

i*'Thla  metaphoricAi  isame  (the  KrUlukufi)  wna  derlTed  from  iho  ^ocjibulAry  of  the 
KoTthern  racea^  who  had  Itarned  In  At>iti  Miliar  and  the  neljirhborhoml  of  tlie  Cainpl^n 
Seji  to  flpln  thread  and  weave  cloth  from  tlie  fliLX  of  Asia  Mlnor^  atid  th<;  hcinp  of 
tho  0hore#  of  the  Cnnplan  Sea,  and  who  hnd  t^ilcoii  their  koowlediKrcMvlth  them  when 
ttiuli grating  lo  the  TliUa^eB  of  the  Neolithic  Ufe  \u  Euxo[»e  and  to  the  Km^hlte  Em|4re 
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oaiiooBly  the  assignment  of  the  north  to  the  male  and  the  soath 
to  the  female  element  coincides  with  what  has  been  noted  in 
^SyP^  I  lioto  here  the  interesting  detail  recorded  by  Hewitt  (p. 
879)  that  to  this  day  the  Hindu  bride  and  bridegroom  respectively 
pay  reverence  to  the  Pleiades  and  Ursa  Major,  before  worshipping 
the  p<de-star,  **  the  spotted  boll,*'  on  entering  their  house.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  fulfilment  of  this  ritual  might  limit  the 
Hindu  marriage  season  to  some  particular  time  of  the  year,  marked 
by  the  position  of  the  Pleiades ;  in  which  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that,  in  Mexico,  the  culmination  of  the  Pleiades 
at  midnight  marked  the  New  Year  festival,  when  sacred  fire  was 
rekindled  and  the  union  of  Heaven  and  Earth  took  place.  On  pp. 
180-182  of  Hewltf  s  work,  vol.  i,  the  reader  will  find  instructive 
data  regarding  Pleiades  festivals. 

The  preceding  details  appear  to  show  that  whereas  a  northern 
patriarchal  race  would  naturally  symboluse  axial  rotation  by  the 
fire-drill,  a  southern  matriarchal  race  would  adopt  the  spindle  for 
the  same  purpose.  Such  a  ritualistic  use  of  the  spindle  would 
undoubtedly  afford  a  very  simple  explanation  for  the  presence  of 
cross- symbols  and  swastikas  and  other  designs  of  religious  signifi- 
cance upon  the  terra-cotta  spinning  whorls  found  in  such  quanti- 
ties in  Troy,  for  instance,  and  the  cited  allusion  on  one  of  these, 
to  the  pole-star  god,  Tur,  corroborates  this  view  J 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  how,  amongst  primitive  agricultural 
races,  the  art  of  spinning,  the  employment  of  beasts  of  burden,  the 
invention  of  the  oil-press  which  ^^  was  used  in  Asia  Minor  as  it  has 
been  used  for  time  immemorial  in  India  to  extract  the  oil  of  the 
sesame  seeds,"  and  of  the  wheel  and  cart,  influenced  their  respect- 
ive adoption  of  symbols  of  axial  rotation.  In  turn,  these  symbols 
suggested  and  created  divergent  forms  of  ritual  and  religious  cult. 
"The  Turanians  ....  when  they  had  evolved  the  idea  of  the  god 

In  India,  where  they  divided  the  people  Into  prullds  or  trade  anions,  founded  on 
oommunltj  of  function,  and  discovered  how  to  use  cotton  thread  for  weaving.  The 
reverence  of  the  Ashura  Kushika  for  the  Pleiades,  whoso  mother  star  Is  Amba,  also 
proves  them  to  be  connected  with  the  southwestern  Semites,  the  Hlmydritic  Arabs 
of  Southern  Arabia,  the  land  of  Sheba,  moaning  geren,  meaning  the  seven  stars  of 
the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  called  hy  the  Arabs  Al-suha,  who  first  worshipped 
the  Pleiades  with  its  6  starf(,  the  sacred  number  of  the  Ashura,  as  their  mother 
constellation,  under  Uie  name  of  Tur-ayya,  or  children  of  the  father.pole  (tur,  of  the 
Turanian  race)  .  .  .  ."  (Hewitt). 

1  Various  writers  have  observed  and  pointed  out  the  close  resemblanoe  in  form  and 
decoration,  between  the  terra-cotta  whorls  found,  in  profusion,  in  Mexico  and  those 
of  Troy. 
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of  heaven  a8  the  pole  turned  by  the  revolving  days  and  weeks 
symbolized  it  as  the  pole  of  the  threshing  lioors  around  which  the 
oxen  were  driveu."  The  reader  is  referred  here  to  the  passages 
from  the  Bbagavata-purana  quoted  in  the  present  work  (note  1,  p* 
448),  in  which  axial  rotation  i»  compared  to  **  oxen  tmuiug  around 
their  stakeSv"  to  which  must  he  added  the  Vedic  *' one-wheeled  car 
to  which  one  horse  named  seven  was  yoked*'  (see  p.  452,  note  1), 
and  the  revolving  wheel  and  the  revolving  measuring  pole  of  the 
potter  and  builder  castes,  which  unitttd  former!  the  Telis  caste. 

In  the  Vaya  Purana,  *^  the  seven  Maruts  drive  the  stars  which 
are  bound  to  it  by  ties  invisible  to  man,  round  the  i>ole.  They 
move  round  like  the  beam  in  the  oil-press,  for  its  bottom  is,  as  it 

were,  standing  still*  while  its  end  moves  ronnd  " 

In  the  ritual  '*  the  Sanscrit  Isha  or  the  beam  which  turns  this  pole 
of  heavenly  oil-pressing  mill,  is  the  husband  and  father."  A 
<li verging  view,  which  developed  and  combined  the  ideas  of  fixity 
and  circular  motion  with  the  kindling  of  the  vital  spark  by  the 
wooden  lire-di  ill,  caused  the  living  tree  to  become  the  emblem  of 
the  tribal  father  or  mother.  The  custom,  still  tn  use  among  some 
primitive  people,  of  drilling  for  fire  in  the  dry,  intlammable  bark  of 
dead  trees  of  a  particular  species,  may  have  forcibly  directed  the 
choice  of  tribal  trees.  At  all  events,  in  India,  we  find  the  mango 
or  Am  tree,  which  recurs  in  F^gyptian  script  (see  fig,  6S,  22),  the 
fig-tree>  the  udumbara,  the  date-palm  and  other  trees  established 
as  the  parent  trees  of  ditferent  tribes,  who  made  their  respective 
house  poles  and  presumabiy  their  fire-drills  and  sockets,  from  their 
wood.  The  curious  ritual  of  marrying  men  and  women  to  their 
respective  mother  or  father  tribal  trees,  before  they  are  wedded 
to  their  respective  husbands  and  wives  is  mentioned  by  Hewitt 
on  p,  237,  etc.  This  close  bond  between  some  special  kind  of 
tree  and  a  tribe  is  a  point  which  I  particularly  emphasize  on  account 
of  its  analogy  to  ancient  Mexican,  Maya  and  Peruvian  tribal 
trees. 

Returning  to  a  stndy  of  the  pole  and  the  beam  of  the  oil-press  we 
find  that,  in  Essay  ii,  Hewitt  traces  the  Greek  myths  of  Ixion  and 
Koronis  to  the  Hindu  comparison  of  the  heavens  to  a  revolving  oil- 
press  and,  in  the  ritual  of  the  Vajapeya  sacrifice,  refers  the  dawn  of 
astronomy  to  the  observation  of  the  revolutions  of  the  pole  and  the 
reckoning  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  .  .  .  *^ Ixion,  when  raised 
to  heaven,  was  the  rain-god,  who  turned  one  wheel,  to  which  his 
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hands  and  feet  were  fixed  by  Hennes,  the  fire-god,  oontinnoasly 
in  the  air,  and  thia  ia  merely  a  mythic  way  of  saying  that  he 
was  the  fire-drill,  made  as  the  revolving  pole  to  rotate  perpetnaUy, 
and  by  being  tamed  to  every  side  in  his  winged  coarse,  to  prodace 
life-giving  lieat,  the  generator  of  rain.  .  .  The  Greek  Ixion  is  the 
same  word  as  the  Sanscrit  Akshivan,  the  driver  of  the  axle  (aksha). 
•  •  •  Ixion  is  also,  aoconiing  to  Bopp  and  Pott,  connected  with 
the  root  ik,  poaring  water,  which  appears  in  ichor,  ^  the  blood  of 
the  gods,'  the  water  of  life/' 

««Moreover,  the  Sanscrit  aksha  is  a  word  of  which  the  original  is 
fonnd  in  the  Grond  akkha,  an  axle.  In  the  sammer  festival  of  the 
agricaltaral  Gk>nds,  called  Akkhadi  or  Akhta],  the  worship  of 
the  cart  axle  or  Akkha  takes  place  and  is  associated  with  Nagur,  the 
nun  snake.  .  .  In  the  Vajapeya  sacrifice  .  .  •  the  Soma  priest  conse- 
crates two  caps  of  the  sacred  drink  Soma  above  the  axle,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Neskti  priest  consecrates  two  caps  of  Sara  be- 
low it.  In  this  ceremony  we  see  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  when 
the  axle  was  the  upright  revolving  pole  pressing  oat  the  heavenly 
rain.  ...  It  also  shows  as  how  it  was  that  the  axle  became  the 
sacred  part  of  the  Soma  cart  .  •  .  and  the  revolving  pole  became 
the  axle  of  the  car  of  time  and  of  the  cart  of  the  agricaltaral  Gonds. 


It  seems  easy  to  trace  from  the  i*ude  one-wheeled  cart,  the  evo- 
lation  of  the  two-wheeled  chariot,  the  prerogative  of  royalty  in 
India  and  Assyria,  employed  simultaneously  with  the  regal  um- 
brella, which,  when  twirled,  symbolized  celestial  axial  rotation  and 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  protective  deity.  The  transition  from  the 
*'one-wheeled  car"  of  the  oldest  Veda,  to  which  ''one  horse  named 
seven  was  yoked"  to  the  chariot  of  Apollo  =  "Seven,"  whose  lyre, 
with  seven  chords,  struck  the  divine  heptachord  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  who  drove  seven  horses,  coincides  with  that  of  the  umbrella 
which,  in  Greece,  was  borne  at  the  period  of  the  summer  solstice  in 
the  Skirophoria  or  *'  festival  of  the  umbrella,"  in  honor  of  Athene. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me,  as  it  so  forcibly  substantiates 
the  views  I  have  been  enlarging  upon  in  this  investigation,  to  refer 
here  to  Hewitt's  quotations  (p.  7,  vol.  ii)  from  the  Rig- Veda,  in 
which  tbe  wheeled  chariot,  closely  identified  with  the  year,  is  said 
to  be  drawn  by  the  father-horse,  with  seven  names,  the  seven  days 
of  tlie  week,  etc.  Hewitt  likewise  cites  passages  of  the  Rig- Veda 
containing  the  conception  of  year  wheels,  the  varying  number  of 
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whoae  spokes  agree  with  different  divisioni  of  the  year.  Thiis  one 
year-wbeel  exhibits  twelve  spokes,  denotiog  mouths,  another  five 
spokes  denoting  five  seasons.  A  chariot,  with  seven  wheels  with  six 
spokes,  is  explained  as  meaning  the  seven  days  of  the  week  and  the 
six  seasons  of  the  southern  year.  '*•  All  living  beings  rest  on  the 
five-spoked  wheel,  .  .  .  the  horses  draw  the  never-aging  wheel 
through  space,  whence  the  eye  of  the  sun  on  which  all  life  depends, 
looks  down.  The  seventh  of  those  born  together  they  call  *  that 
born  alone' :  this  is  the  self-created  thirteenth  or  central  month ; 
the  six  twinned  months  are  said  to  be  those  begotten  of  the  gods. 
They  are  arranged  in  their  order,  six  on  each  side  of  the  central 
month,  by  the  leader  who  dwells  above/'  A  striking  analogy  to 
the  ideas  I  detected,  as  associated  with  central  rulership,  in  an- 
cient AniericB,  is  set  forth  in  Hewitt's  statement  that,  it  was  to  the 
one  wheel  year  '*  that  the  Hindus  likened  their  universal  monarch, 
the  Chakravarta  or  king,  who  sits,  like  the  Koshite  monarch,  as  the 
father  of  his  subject  tribes,  in  the  central  province  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  directs  his  satellites,  the  rulers  of  the  seasons,  who  be- 
came the  ruling  stars  of  the  frontier  provinces — the  Nakshatra 
stars — to  turn  the  wheel  (chakra)  of  time  in  its  yearly  round*'  {op, 
eiL  p.  SI,  vol.  n,  see  also  p.  314.)* 

The  single  wheel,  without  any  indication  of  an  utilitarian  em- 
ployment, is  found  directly  associated  with  the  pole-star  in  Japan, 
where,  as  in  China,  the  use  of  the  wheel  has  been  known  from  earli- 

>  There  1a,  bowever,  ft  wide  dllferctice  between  Hewltt't  rlewn  anil  mine  concerning 
the  Btftrft  Aflftoclated  with  tlie  ye»r  wbeel  nml  the  orlifin  and  meaning  of  th«  primitive 
erofla-Bjmbolft  and  swutLkn,  althongbut  tAmea  they  purtLilLy  afpree.  Ad  Hewttt  givev 
aerar&l  toUUf  diitlnctaud  dLfi^reot  expIaiiaUone  of  the  origin  and  filgniflCAtico  of 
erosaeg  nod  j^wa^tiltas,  it  is  dlllicult  to  undereiitand  t*learly  his  standpoint.  Oo  p.  9, 
To[.  II,  he  makes  an  Intcrcatlng  differentiation  between  a  diagonal  or  tranA?eri$e  and 
upright crcj«0,n}j»pectlve]y  de§igaatlugthein  as  rata-eroaa  and  Are-cixufiBTand  itateH  tlint 
tbidr  Haperpoj^lllon  fortne  the  elKbt-rayed  star,  the  Akkadian  and  early  Indian  sign  of 
Anu  «  god.  On  p,  U5,  vol.  II  he  names  the  traniverse  craan  a  «un-cro0B  and  aaya  It 
deterlbes  the  track  of  the  aun  acrosa  tho  hcaTcna.  on  »o!dt1tlal  daya  anddltntlnctty  de* 
acribea  the  awaatlkaln  the  centre  of  the  triangle  on  the  Hindu  altar,  as'*  a  eymtnillc 
picture  of  the  aun  rlalng  at  mldHUttimer  in  the  N.  E,  and  melting  In  the  N,  W.«  und  at 
thtf  winter  aolitlco  rising  In  ttie  8.  E,  and  i«cttlug  tn  the  8.  W/*  On  the  «jther  brind 
Hewitt  aaAo<^ltiteB  the  right  augled  croafl  witli  the  drcgod  and  the  pulenUr  (p.  ltd, 
Tol.  It),  and  ihe  fiTerayed  atar  of  Homa  as  the  rain  or  meridian  pole,  or  mountain 
atanding  In  the  midst  of  the  four  ttara  marking  the  four  quartera  of  the  hearenA 
(p.  D,  roL  11  and  p.  17,  ruL  i).  I  recommend  a  careful  re-pemaal  of  all  of  Ilewttt'B 
Interpri'tatious  of  croftaeymbola  and  awaatika  and  a  cloee  comparlMin  of  the«e  with 
my  Tiewt,  aa  get  forth  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  publication,  to  Mr,  Stniuburv 
IlagarwbOi  acimewhat  hastily,  upon  hearing  my  brief  crjmmunlcaiion  to  Section  II  of 
tbe  A.  A.  A.S.  in  New  York,  Jnne  19t)0,  ^Lited  (In  the  Delober  tiumberof  the  Folk. 
lore  Journal)  tliat  my  view  coocerulng  the  origin  of  the  swastika  wum  the  «ame  aa 
that  aaggeated  by  Hewitt. 
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est  times.  It  will  be  for  ScandinaTUui  arehaecdogiBtB  to  enlighten 
ns  as  to  the  earliest  traces  of  the  use,  by  northern  races,  not  only 
of  the  wheeled  chariot,  familiar  to  those  who  named  Ursa  liajor, 
Thor*8  wagon,  bat  also  that  of  the  mill-stone.  The  employment 
of  the  latter  in  the  description  of  the  ^^  revolving  worid  miU-stone 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Universe  fountain  flowed,"  is  a 
proof  that  the  Eddas  were  written  by  an  agricnltnral  people,  pos- 
sessing advanced  methods  of  grinding  or  of  extracting  oil  or  joioe 
from  food  stnifo.  The  association  of  the  Norse  mill-stone  with  the 
distribntioD  of  liquid,  appearing  to  indicate  that,  like  the  oil-press 
of  ancient  India,  the  stone-mill  of  Scandinavia  had  been  employed 
to  extract  fluids,  challenges  invesUgation  as  to  the  original  home 
of  the  mill-stone  and  chariot  of  the  Eddas. 

Personally  1  am  inclined  to  regard  the  term  ^^  world  mill-stone" 
as  a  modernized  transcription  of  the  term  *^  axle,"  and  the  whole 
as  a  rendering  of  the  archaic  idea  that  **  heat  was  engendered  by 
the  revolution  of  the  Great  Bear"  and  that  the  axle  of  heaven  was 
the  distribution  of  vital  heat  and  vivifying  water.  I  shall  await 
enlightenment  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Norse  tree  of  the  pole 
and  Thor,  with  the  creating  fire-drill  of  Tur,  the  father-god ;  and 
the  connection  of  the  Norse  *^  mill-stone  "  and  fountain,  to  the 
fire-socket  and  celestial  cistern  of  the  Kushites,  said  to  be  the 
**  sons  of  the  Finnic  Ku,  the  begetter  and  rain-god,*'  who,  having 
migrated  to  India  and  united  with  other  races,  founded  a  mighty 
confederacy,  the  plan  of  which  is  figured  in  Hewitt's  work  (p.  220), 
by  ^^  the  union  of  four  triangles,  representing  the  southeastern  and 
northwestern  races,  ....  with  spaces  left  open  for  the  parent 
rivers,"  which  flow  towards  the  cardinal  points  (see  figure  73,  c) . 

If  we  now  revert  to  the  first  stages  of  the  mental  evolution,  the 
outcome  of  which  we  have  been  reviewing,  we  cannot  but  recognize 
the  curious,  but  perfectly  natural  chain  of  reasoning  which  led 
early  man  to  explain  natural  phenomena  in  different  ways  by  the 
results  of  his  own  immediate  observation  and  experience.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  rotation  of  the  fire-drill  generated  fire ;  conse- 
quently the  rotation  of  the  circumpolar  constellations  must  generate 
life-giving  heat.  The  churning  or  twirling  of  liquid  in  a  vessel, 
by  means  of  the  drill,  caused  an  overflow  ;  consequently  the  action 
of  the  fire-drill  also  caused  an  external  flow  of  life-giving  waters, 
which,  after  the  invention  of  the  oil  or  grape  press,  was  compared 
to  the  fiow  of  precious  oil  or  wine  from  the  receptacle. 
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High  mountains  attracted  lightning-clouds  and  when  these  col- 
lected around  their  summits  whence  rivers  constantly  flowed,  life- 
giving  rain  descended ;  consetiuently  the  tops  of  clond-eapped 
mountains  must  reach  to  tbe  axle  of  the  heaven  where  lire»  heat 
and  rain  were  being  generated  and  distributed  by  the  rotation  of 
celestial  bodies.  As  Polaris  the  axle,  pivot  or  lire  socket,  was 
immovable  it  could  most  appropriately  be  figured  by  a  wooden  or 
stone  socket,  from  which  fire  and  water  flowed  towards  tlie  four 
quarters,  8uch  an  image  would  also  figure  a  year»  and,  by  exten- 
sion, time,  since  it  marked  the  four  annual  iiositions  of  circumpolar 
star  groups.  The  adoption  of  a  stone  socket  as  an  image  of  the 
"  revolving  heaven  "  could  thus  have  long  antedated,  but  have 
suggested  the  invention  of  the  wheel,  which  was  at  first  a  religious 
and  then  became  a  royal  symboL 

1  venture  to  express  the  view  that  the  archaic  image  of  Shamash 
(fig.  73,  a) ,  t!je  homonym  of  Heaven  and  the  North,  which  was  *^an 
ancient  model"  at  the  time  of  Kabupaliddin  (879-855  B.  CO^  could 
only  Imve  been  invented  by  a  race  of  pole-star  worshippers  who 
had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  t!ie  fire  drill  and  the 
oil-press.  At  the  same  time  1  point  out  how  remarkably  the  com- 
bination  of  four  rays  and  four  streams  in  the  image  of  Shamash 
(Shame  ^^  heaven)  coincides  with  the  explanation  given  by  Hewitt 
(p.  9,  voK  ii)  of  the  Akkadian  eighlrrayed  star  of  Anu  (heaven), 
which,  he  asserts,  is  formed  by  the  atiperposition  of  the  fi re-cross 
and  rain  cross.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  and  undeniable  fact  that 
there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  Anu  sign  as  explained 
by  Hewitt  and  the  Sbamash  image.  The  eight- rayed  or  '*  spoked 
wheel*'  of  Ishtar,  which  figures  on  the  same  tablet,  also  gains  sig- 
nificance for  the  same  reason,  and  particularly  when  collated  wilh 
the  hymn  cited  in  note  1,  p.  448,  in  which  she  is  clearly  designated 
as  the  '*  axis  of  the  heavens/'  ^  e,  the  female  Polaris. 

Having  indicated  how  the  origin  of  the  image  of  Sham  ash  can 
be  traced  to  conceptions  arising  from  the  use  of  the  fire-drill  and 
some  primitive  miide  of  extracting  oil  or  of  preparing  a  highly  valued 
drink  from  seeds  and  plants,  by  centrifugal  action,  invented  by  a 
primitive  agriculturnl  people,  I  advance  the  suggestion  that  the  celes- 
tial tree  of  the  Norsemen  and  Semites,  associated  with  the  fountain 
and  the  four  rivers  of  life,  appears  as  a  closely  related  symbol 
which,  however,  mainly  expressed  the  Idea  of  stability.  In  tbe  Eddaa 
the  tree  occiu's  as  a  complement  to  the  world  axle,  the  first  as  the 
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emblem  of  Btability  and  of  a  central  power  which  dispensed  shade 
and  life-giving  fmits  in  all  directions ;  tlie  second  as  the  image  of 
centrifugal  power  which  caused  the  star^groups  to  assume  opposite 
positions  and  which  impartially  distributed  heat  and  water.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  readily  from  the  fire-drill  and  beam  of  the  oil 
press  as  a  starting  point,  not  only  all  forms  of  tree  and  pole  wor- 
ship and  the  Chinese  assignment  of  element  wood  to  the  Middle, 
bat  also  all  symbols  of  centrifugal  motion,  such  as  the  axle,  the 
pivot  and  the  wheel,  could  have  evolved  on  closely  parallel  lines. 

Let  us  now  transport  ourselves  to  a  land  where,  to  this  day,  the 
Indian  women  grind  maize  on  a  flat  stone,  by  means  of  a  pesUe, 
where  the  oil-press  and  the  mill- stone,  the  pole  of  the  threshing- 
floor,  the  potter's  wheel  and  the  cart- wheel  were  unknown  before 
the  date  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  and  rotatory  motion  was  associa- 
ted with  the  fire-drill  and  spinning  whorl  only. 

NEW  WORLD. 

The  ancient  Mexican  name  for  the  fire-drill  =  mamalhuazili,  and 
that  for  spinning-wheel  =  malacatl,  are  both  derived  from  the  verb 
malacachoa  =  to  whirl,  turn  or  drill.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  (A.  D.  1519)  the  Mexican  priesthood  lit  the  sacred  fire 
of  the  altar  by  an  extremely  primitive  method  of  employing  the 
fire-drill :  by  holding  it  tightly  between  the  palms  of  both  hands 
and  rapidly  rubbing  them  alternately  forward  and  backward. 

The  Codices  contain  numberless  pictures  representing  a  priest, 
in  the  act  of  kindling  fire  by  inserting  the  drill  in  a  simple  wooden 
beam,  usually  exhibiting  several  small  holes  or  sockets.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Borgian  Codex,  which  has  recently  been  placed 
within  general  reach  by  the  generosity  of  the  Due  de  Loubat,  shows 
us  two  elaborate  representations  of  the  great  ceremony  of  kindling 
the  holy  fire  in  a  large  circular  socket,  on  the  body  of  a  woman 
which,  in  all  cases  is  combined  with  the  image  of  an  alligator 
(seep.  91).  In  another  Codex  the  alligator  alone  supports  the 
socket.  The  smaller  of  these  representations  is  reproduced  in  fig. 
29,  and  on  pp.  93-97  this  image  is  discussed  as  well  as  the  remark- 
able stone  fire  altars  in  human  form,  of  which  one  has  been 
unearthed  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  while  no  less  than  six  were 
found  at  Chichen-Itza.  My  informant  on  this  point  is  Mr.  Alfred 
P.  Maudslay,  who  added  that  they  seem  to  have  been  invariably 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  temple,  the  facade 
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of  which  13  always  8upiK>rted  by  two  great  columns,  each  sculp- 
tured in  the  form  of  a  great  serpent  with  open  jaws,  tbe  symbol 
which,  in  the  bus-reliefs  at  Chiclieo-ltza  and  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can stelse,  recurs  on  the  head-dresseg  of  the  rulers  termed  '*  Divine 
serpen ts/'  or  **  divine  four  in  One/* 

Postponing  comment  upon  tlie  curiouB  analogy  between  the  stone 
fire  altars  in  human  form,  of  the  Mayas  and  Mexicans,  with  those 
of  the  Maj^hadus  of  Northern  India,  who  called  themselves  the  Sons 
of  Muglia^zthe  socket- block  whence  fire  was  generated  by  the  fire* 
drill,  or  the  mother  Maga,  the  sacred  alligator,  let  us  examine 
the  fire-drill  god  of  ancient  Mexico. 

Reference  to  fig>  1  reveals  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  these 
Mexican  representations,  which  I  could  supplement  by  others, 
and  not  be  struck  by  their  agreement  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
Hindu  pole-star  god  Dhruva,  who  stands  on  one  foot,  of  the  lame 
Hephaistos  of  Greek  mythology,  to  which  I  would  add  that  Hewitt 
alBO  mentions  in  his  preface  to  vol*  ii  the  Norse  Volnnde,  the 
maimed,  one-legged  turner  of  the  pole  j  the  god  called  in  the 
Rig- Veda  the  AJa  ekapad,  or  one-footed  goat,  who  watched  the  rev- 
olutions of  the  solar  disk,  and  the  one-legged  bird  of  Russian  my- 
thology, associated  with  a  revolving  house  and  fire-drill.  In  the 
Mexican  Codices  tbe  Mexican  Tezcatlipoeii,  held  by  one  foot  to  the 
centre  of  the  north,  describes  a  circle  around  this.  His  foot  evi- 
dently constitutes  the  fire-drill,  which,  inserted  in  the  socket,  causes 
smoke,  also  rain  and  a  serpent  t*.)  issue  from  it  (see  5  and  6).  One 
figure,  re[)resenting  one  leg  only  in  the  fire-socket,  and  a  head,  ex- 
hibiting a  small,  smoking  fire*socket,  appears,  in  the  light  of  com- 
parative research,  as  a  curBive  method  of  representing  the  fire-drill 
god,  universally  associated  with  Ursa  Major. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  one  case  water  and  in  another  amoke^ 
indicating  fire,  issues  from  the  socket  of  Tezcatlipoca^s  fire- 
drill,  and  that,  opposite  to  the  picture  in  the  Borgia n  Codex,  repre- 
fientiiig  the  kindling  of  fire  on  the  fire-altar,  we  have  the  image  of 
a  pool  of  water  from  which  four  figures  spring  toward  the  cardinal 
points  (see  fig.  29) . 

It  is  only  after  recognizing  that,  like  the  people  of  the  Old  World, 
tbe  Mexicans  associated  with  the  fire-drill  and  socket  not  only  the 
distribution  of  fire  and  heat,  but  also  of  water,  that  we  also  fully 
grasp  the  symbolism  of  the  symbol  of  the  ''Black  or  Night  Sun,*' 
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from  the  *^  Life  of  the  Indians,"  which  is  but  one  of  many  simple 
forms  exhibiting  main  features  which  recur  on  the  highly  elaborated 
Mexican  stone  of  the  Great  Plan  (fig.  736).  When  placed  in  Jux- 
taposition the  undoubted  resemblance  between  the  Babylonian  im- 
age of  Shamash  and  the  Mexican  image,  as  well  as  the  deep-seated 
Identity  of  these  two  quadruplicate  symbols  stands  out  clearly :  in 
the  Babylonian,  wavy  lines  emanating  from  the  centre  convey  the 
idea  of  some  fluid  essence.  In  the  Mexican,  instead  of  the  wavy 
Ihies,  the  conventional  representation  of  a  drop  of  water  is  depicted 
-~  the  idea  in  both  cases  being  obviously  identical  and  agreeing 
with  the  primeval  universal  conception  of  heat  or  fire,  and  water 
emanating  from  a  common  source,  and  flowing  to  the  cardinal  points. 
In  both  cases  an  axle  or  socket  is  represented,  and  it  is  instructive 
to  study  the  different  ways  in  which  the  symbol  recurs  in  the  Mexi- 
can Codices. 
Beferring  back  to  fig.  1,  1,  reproduced  from  the  Codex  Borgia^ 


Fio.  78. 


we  see  the  axle  with  rays  issuing  from  a  circular  band  of  water. 
A  receptacle  filled  with  water  occupies  the  centre  and  contains  a 
tecpatl,  the  symbol  of  the  north,  the  same  associated  with  the  fire- 
drill  god  in  the  next  figure.  In  fig.  1,  4,  the  central  fountain  is 
surrounded,  as  in  many  instances,  by  stars  which  connect  it  with 
the  nocturnal  heaven,  and  it  contains  a  rabbit=tochtli,  the  rebus 
figure  employed  to  express  the  word  octli,  by  which  the  rain, 
was  designated  as  "earth  wine"  (see  pp.  95  and  185). 

As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  a  whole  series  of  painted  represen- 
tations from  the  Codices  of  what  has  heretofore  been  misinterpret- 
ed as  images  of  the  diurnal  sun.  In  some  of  these  the  open  centre 
is  painted  blue  or  green,  in  others  it  is  filled  by  a  heart  from  which 
fiows,  in  some  cases,  a  stream  of  blood,  the  essence  of  life.  In 
several  instances  a  tree  with  four  main  branches  grows  from  the 
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centre-'     In  one  case  the  tree  grawa  from  a  pool  and  holds  m  ite 

branches  the  image  of  the  axle,  in  the  centre  of  which,  as  in  the  Hum- 
bokltTabletpreBer^'ed  at  the  Belli Q  Museum,  a  figure  is  seated* 
The  centres  of  others  exhibit  the  head  of  a  divhiity  painted  red,  a 
single  eye,  or  the  ollin.  All  examples  establish  the  fatrt  that  the 
Mexican  '*  axle  of  the  North*'  represented  lire  and  water  emanat- 
ing from  a  ain^^le  source-  In  notable  examples,  where  the  axle  is 
carved  in  stone,  t!ie  identical  features  are  conventiouaUy  repro- 
duced. Some  exhibit  a  depression  or  deep  hole  in  the  centre. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  remarkable  example  at  the  museum  in  New 
Haven,  Conn-,  where  the  axle  is  carved  on  the  top  of  a  square 
altar,  the  corners  of  which  exhibit  symbols  of  the  four  elements, 
each  accompanied  by  the  numeral  4.  The  centre  of  the  figure  ex- 
hi  bits  a  carved  ollin,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  deep  hole  is 
situated.  An  analogous  but  shallow  depression  occurs  in  the 
great  circular  monument,  the  Conquest  Stone  of  Mexico  (see  p, 
269),  around  which  Tezcatlipoca,  the  one-footed  ike-drill  god, 
IB  represented  sixteen  times,  each  time  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  enforced  homage  of  the  chief  or  chieftainess  of  a  different 
locality. 

The  above  monuments,  as  well  as  a  rudely-carved  representa- 
tion of  the  '*sun'*  recently  discovered  and  unearthed  by  l>r.  Ed. 
Seler,  lying  on  a  substructure  of  stones  in  the  centre  of  an  open 
epace,  presumably  a  market  place,  definitely  proves  that  the  design 
was  intended  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  This  intention 
has  alrea<ly  been  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Cosmical  Stoue  of 
Mexico  (tig.  66),  on  which  the  raya  and  intermediate  water  drops 
recur,  and  are  repreaenteil  as  emanating  from  the  central  Nahui 
Ollin,  the  Four  in  One,  which  encloses  the  masked  face  of  the  di- 
vine Twain, 

A  question  naturally  suggests  itself  at  this  juncture  :  How  did 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  who  utilized  the  fire-drill  in  its  niost  element- 
ary form  and  as  far  as  is  known,  employed  no  means  of  extract- 

>  Referring  the  render  to  pp.  ISfiltH  for  detnUe  tonccrnliiK  native  tree  worn  hip,  I 
ftlmU  bull  add  tliat  to  thtpilay,  among  certain  North  Amerk-an  trlhea^  tho  planting  of 
Um  ft&cred  tribal  pole  \n  the  Imiluwed  earth  A04>.ket  te  nc<;ompaDicd  bj  curioug  rltunl- 
Istlc  mftrriage  rites,  and  tiie  cereinoDiul  kliiidllng  of  the  encred  !lre  of  ti^ie  Are  drUL 
For  the  a^ao^latloii  of  four  Mexican  triiiee*  with  four  triibal  trees  and  tolemlc  Itlnle^ 
iee  fig:.  M,  and  note  thiit  tlie  tentrfd  fljs'ure,  em-loi^cd  In  a  mfiuare,  Id  represented  as 
though  four  atrearas  of  hlood^  flowing  frooi  tho  four  aDglee,  txiaTerged  la  hie  pereon, 
coQf^tltutlnghliu  the  ''Four  tn  One.'* 
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ing  oil  or  Jaioe  or  of  grinding  food-stolf  by  a  centriftigal  proceM,^ 
come  to  employ  as  a  sacred  symbol,  the  axle  or  **  mill-stone " 
which,  in  India,  had  been  adopted  as  an  image  of  central  rotation, 
by  people  who  constantly  nsed  the  fire-drill  and  the  oil-press? 

The  strongest  proof  that  the  idea  of  a  oircolar  disk  was  associa- 
ted in  Mexico  with  terra-cotta  spinning  whorls  only,  is  the  fact  that, 
in  the  native  description  of  the  Great  Temple  recorded  by  Sahagun, 
a  circular  stone  monument,  employed  in  religions  festivsls,  which 
tibe  Spaniards  described  as  a  *^  stone  wheel,*'  is  termed  in  the 
Nahuatl  text  as  a  ^^  te-malacatl*'  i.  e.  a  ^'  stone  whorl."  Farther 
evidence  of  the  dose  association  of  sach  **  stone  whorls"  with 
thread  or  cord,  the  product  of  spinning,  is  furnished  by  the  way  in 
tibe  ritual,  that  the  victim  was  attached  by  one  foot  to  the  open 
centre  of  the  *^  stone  whorl  **  and  circulated  around  the  stone  which 
lay  motionless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sculptured  zone  on  the 
Great  Cosmical  stone,  enclosing  the  day  signs  placed  in  their  fixed 
order  of  rotation,  and  the  sculptured  frieze  on  the  Tribute  Stone, 
furnish  direct  evidence  that  circular  movement  was  associated  with 
the  cosmical  axle,  or  disk. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  distribution  of  water  combined  with  fire 
from  a  common  central  source,  represented  as  a  mill-stone,  could 
not  have  been  suggested  to  the  native  mind  by  the  use  of  the  fire- 
drill  and  socket  and  the  spinning  whorl  only.  Therefore  we  are 
obliged  to  face  the  question  whether  the  cosmical  figure  may  not 
have  been  introduced,  as  a  religious  symbol  only,  by  a  race  of  civ- 
ilizers  who,  though  acquainted  not  only  with  the  oil  press  and  char- 
iot but  also  with  the  Akkadian  star  of  Anu,  the  combination  of  the 
rain  and  fire  crosses,  and  with  the  Assyrian- Babylonian  image  of 
Shamash  (an  elaboration  of  the  same  idea) ,  but  in  the  absence  of 
beasts  of  burden  and  sesame  seeds  in  Mexico,  had  no  opportunity, 
or  did  not  consider  it  feasible  or  necessary,  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
chariot,  oil-press  or  circular  mill  stone  to  the  natives.  Before  form- 
ing any  conclusions  or  conjectures  on  this  point,  however,  a  num- 

1  The  only  mention  of  a  moyable  axle  or  hub  that  I  know  of  In  Mexican  chronlcleB  Is 
the  cylinder  of  wood,  described  on  p.  84  as  being  shaped  like  a  mortar.  The  only 
natiye  illustration  I  have  met  which  suggests  the  natiye  employment  of  some  kind  of 
revolTing  press  or  axle  is  the  curious  and  clumsy  apparatus  figured  on  pp.  11  and  12  of 
theSelden  MS.  preserredat  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  reproduced  by  King^. 
borough.  An  examination  of  this  strange  mechanical  contrivance  apparently  associa- 
ted with  a  monkey  =  ozomatli,  and  the  sacrifice  of  two  prisoners,  will  be  found  as 
interesting  as  it  is  puzzling. 
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ber  of  other  questions  must  be  investigated.  One  fact,  however, 
stands  out  quite  clearly:  Whereas  in  figure  73,  6,  we  have  the 
rudimentary  form  of  the  quadruplicate  symbol,  closely  resembling 
that  which  was  already  ancient  and  almost  obsolete  in  Babylonia 
in  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  and  pertained  to  a  cult  of  Shamash,  the 
North  and  Heaven,  which  had  flourished  in  that  country  about 
1850  B.  C,  the  Great  Cosmical  Stone  of  Mexico  represents  the 
highly  advanced  development  and  elaboration  of  the  identical  cult, 
as  actually  established  there  until  the  year  1519  of  our  era. 

Pausing  here  and  looking  back  upon  the  foregoing  summary  of 
the  universal  spread  of  identical  forms  of  social  organization  anft 
of  rituals  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  fire-drill,  in  association  with 
a  primitive  pole-star  cult,  there  are  a  few  distinct  and  unrelated 
points  which  claim  special  attention  :  First  of  all,  the  identity  in 
the  form  of  the  fire-altar  and  the  cult  of  the  fire-socket,  among  the 
Maghas  and  Nahushas  of  India  and  the  Mayas  and  Nahuas  of  Yu- 
catan and  Mexico.  Secondly,  the  striking  resemblance  of  plan  and 
numerical  scheme  which  unquestionably  existed  between  the  ideal 
* 'divine  polities,"  recorded  by  Plato,  and  the  states  which  actually 
existed,  of  ancient  Peru  and  Mexico.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
Plato's  scheme  of  an  all-pervading  division  into  12,  and  his  plan 
for  the  laying  out  of  the  capital  and  state  and  not  to  recognize  the 
fact  that,  in  Peru,  as  set  forth  on  pp.  133-149  of  the  present  work, 
these  identical  principles  were  actually  carried  out  by  the  alien 
Incas  who,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  collected  the  natives 
together  and  organized  them  into  a  settled  community.  Thirdly, 
the  undeniable  fact  that  the  numerical  scheme  of  the  Maya  and 
Mexican  Calendar  and  state-organization  is  identical  with  that 
adopted  by  Constantine,  in  establishing  New  Rome. 

Postponing  a  closer  examination  of  these  points  until  further 
on,  let  us  now  continue  our  comparative  review. 

The  universal  spread  of  the  identical  scheme  of  organization, 
vouched  for  by  documentary  evidence,  is  further  demonstrated  by 
the  results  of  archaeological  and  historical  research  and  a  compar- 
ative study  of  ancient  symbolism.  Thus  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  the  striking  and  deep-seated  analogy  between  the  Assyrian 
four- fold  division  of  city  and  state,  the  title  "  lord  of  the  four  re- 
gions "  and  the  image  of  Shamash,  the  "  fonr-spoked  wheel ;"  the 
Indian,  Egyptian  and  Grecian  philosophical  conceptions  of  fonr 
elements,  culminating   in  Plato's  Cosmos  and  Theos  (an  entity, 
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spherical  in  shape,  incorporating  four  elements)  and,  for  instance^ 
the  quadrnplicate  symbol  carved  in  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  Cos- 
mical  Tablet,  which  exhibits  the  symbols  of  the  same  four  elements 
embodied  in  a  single  symbol,  representing  the  supreme  power,  who 
is  thus  proven  to  have  been  conceived  by  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as 
by  the  Peruvians,  as  ^Hhe  Air,  Earth,  Fire  and  Water  in  One,"  or 
the  source  of  the  four  elements.^ 

When  it  is  likewise  considered  that  the  Mexicans  employed  the 
divine  title,  '^  four  times  lord,"  that  the  Maya  title  ^'  Kukulcan/' 
signifies  the  '^  Divine  Four,"  that  the  ancient  map  of  Mayapan 
proves  that,  like  the  Kushite  confederacy,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Assyria,  Elgypt  and  Peru,  it  was  a  '^  Four  provinces  in  One  "  or  a 
'*  four-fold  state,"  the  identity  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
archaic  civilizations  of  the  Old  and  New  World  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent.  It  likewise  becomes  evident  that  in  each  of  these 
countries  the  significance  and  symbolism  of  the  archaic  cross-sym- 
bol and  swastika  must  have  been  identical,  and  that,  like  the  pyr- 
amid (the  form  of  which,  in  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet,  is  given 

sfn  a  paper  read  to  the  Section  of  Anthropology  of  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
American  Asaociatton  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  Stansburj  Hagar  com. 
monicated  the  interesting  resnlts  of  his  stady  of  the  Salcamayhoa  tablet  which  haa 
been  alluded  to  on  p.  1B2  of  the  present  publication.  With  his  liliid  anthorizatiun  I 
thke  pluasarc  in  citing  here  his  interpretation  of  the  name  of  the  PeruTian  Creator, 
an  abbreyiatlon  of  which  is  inscribed  on  the  plate  or  tablet.  It  will  be  found  to 
accord  with  that  glTen  by  Sir  Clements  B.  Markham  (History  of  Peru,  p.  20), but  to  bo 
more  explicit.  According  to  his  view  the  name  should  be  analyzed  as  follows: 
Ilia  =  light,  lightning  =  Are ;  ticci  =s  foundation,  brick  =  earth ;  uayra  t.  e.  huaii  =  m\r, 
wind;  cochas lake  =  water. 

*'  Ilia  ticci  uayra  C'Ocha  would  thus  mean:  the  universal  spirit  defined  by  naming 
what  seemed  to  a  people  unacquainted  with  scientific  chemistry  to  be  the  four  ulti- 
mate  elements." 

Referring  to  the  cognate  Aymara  language,  Mr.  Hagar  intori)rets  the  name  pacha- 
ya  chachic  as  *'  source,  lit.  male  ancestor,  grandfather  of  all  thingN,"  and  states  that 
the  opening  inscription  on  the  tablet  should  therefore  read:  "Spirit  of  ITire,  Earthy 
Air  and  Water,  source  of  all  things"  .  .  .  that  is  to  say  "  image  of  the  source  whence 
heaven  and  earth  have  emanated."  Mr.  Hagar  states  that  this  source  seems  to  be 
appropriately  figured  by  the  oval  form  which  he  interprets  as  an  egg  (see  flg.  28,  c). 
On  the  other  hand  I  point  out  that  the  flat  plate  of  fine  gold,  which  was  set  up  by 
the  Inca  Manco  Capac  between  Images  of  the  sun  and  moon,  is  figured  as  circular  In 
shape  (flg.  28,  6). 

I  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Stansbury  Hagar's  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on 
"  The  Celestial  Bear,  "  which  appeared  in  vol.  xiii,  no.  XLix,  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-lore,  In  July,  1900.  In  this  he  relates  the  legend  connected  with  Ursa 
Major  by  the  Mlcmac  Indians,  that  "this  group  of  stars  served  to  mark  the  dlvlslona 
of  the  night  and  the  seasons  for  the  Mlcmacs."  A  point  of  particular  Interest  In  con- 
nection with  the  Mlcmac  legend  Is  the  fact,  so  clearly  distinguishable,  that  the  story 
was  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  Indians  by  the  different  positions  assumed  by  the 
constellation  In  Its  annual  circuit  around  Polaris. 

"The  Mlcmacs  say    ....    In  all  things  as  it  was  and  is  In  the  sky,  so  It  Is  on 
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to  the  letter  delta  which  expreBses,  numerically,  four,  a  qiiatuori 
or  4,000)  and  the  sqnare  stone  Eiltar  or  column,  it  figured  the  Four 
hi  One,  the  mystic  Five  or  the  Four  and  all-endiraciiig  One.  The 
following  array  of  facts  deiiionstnites  fnrthcr  the  univermtl  asso- 
ciation of  archaic  cross-symboliem  with  the  conception  of  an  all- 
embracing,  stable,  central  |>ower, 

A  striking  demonstration  of  this  is  fnrnisbed  by  the  diagonal 
croes,  employed  as  a  Chinese  character,  to  express  the  word  wu  := 
five,  just  as  it  is  used,  in  Egyptian  hieratic  script,  to  express  the 
Byilablea  uii,  nn  or  ur  (see  fig.  60),  Sometimes,  in  Chinese,  a  hori- 
zontai  line  is  drawn  above  the  crofis  and  another  beneath  it,  and 
John  Chalmers  informs  us  that,  according  to  the  Shoh  Wan»  this 
*'  full  form  means  the  five  elements  between  lienven  and  earth,  the 
upper  line  being  heaven  and  the  lower  earth.**  The  sign  thna  ob- 
viously constituted  an  image  of  the  Cosmoa,  the  5  -|-  2  =:  heaven 

©arth In  mltlwiirliJif  the  bear  doeftACtiuiUy  seem  to  be  cUmlilng  dow^n  out  of  her 

[f^elesttnl]  den  Icoronu  htfreatiM]^  which  iippearH  h!glier  tip  to  the  iiortherja  horizon, 

III  HI  Id  «ii  miner    ....    the  bear  ruiiA  iilong  tJie  northern  horizon Soon 

after  tho  bear  aseUTiiee  ah  erei't  iiu6Ht(»n  Hhe  topf>IPB  oyer  on  her  hack  [i§  alaln]  la 

the  nutumn.    In  midwinter  t^he  lle^i^  deiid  un  her  bRck hut  the  den  [corona 

tiorettlix]  haw  reappeared,  with  the  bear  of  the  new  yenrlylnjif  therein,  Inrlslble, 
But  till M  doett  not  end  the  »tory  of  the  bear,  .  .  .  through  the  whiter  tier  skeleton 
Uea  upon  ttn  buck  In  the  sky,  but  her  llfe^plrlt  hat*  entered  unother  bear  who  ako 
Iteftupon  her  bark  In  the  den.  Invisible  nnd  itleepSudr  the  winter  sleep.  When  the 
spiing  corneH  around  ai^aln.thU  liear  will  again  letiue  foitli  from  the  den  to  he  a^atn 
purBiied  by  the  huiiteri)>,  to  be  again  lilain,  but  n^ulu  tij  efiend  Into  the  den  her  Ufo- 
»plrlt,  to  iMfiue  forth  yet  again  when  the  enn  onee  more  ttwaken^i  the  sleeping  earth. 
And  to  the  drama  keepi^on  eternally.'"  RejiBoiilng  tiy  indue  tie  r»«  I  am  ittrobgly  tempted 
to  AMlgn  tlie  origin  of  the  Ef^yptlau  myth  of  Onirlfi  and  of  the  "ehlild  In  itsnradle,*'  to 
the  ftftme  aouree  of  ln»iplration  — po^nihly  alwo  other  myths  of  anth|uUy,  sneli  a^  the 
twelv^e  ]al>or«»  of  Hercnles  (held  by  O^Nell  to  be  a  pole nitar  god)  may  be  aBH.lgued  to 
the  ftftme  aouree.  At  all  eveiite,  the  Allcmae  example  la  extremely  liiH.trnetlve  and 
suggeBtlve. 

The  following  extract*  from  Mr,  Hagar'^  paper  eatabllf^fi  that  Uraa  Major  wM 
known  h^  the  Bear  to  scTeml  North  American  tribes,  and  generally  t^erred  to  mftrk 
time  and  ^leanonB.  '*  fn  a  Biaekfoot  myth  we  read:  The  seven  Pcr«ons  ilowly  »wung 
around  and  pointed  downward*  It  was  the  nitdflle  of  the  night/*  ihowlng  that  they 
too  marked  tlie  time  ni  night  by  tlie  poeition  of  these  iitnrrt.  So  the  Zunkn  tell,  when 
winter  corner,  how  the  bear^  lyings  lileeps,  no  longer  guarding  the  Went  land  from  the 
cobl  of  the  lee  gode,  etc..  a  story  which  demoimtrateiit  that  In  Zunl  mythology  there 
was  a  marked  assocbitlon  between  the  terrestrial  bear  [the  "great  white  bear  of  the 
seven  i4t4irft,*'  Caching]  and  the  veasond. 

The  0)ibwaye  raentlon  the  eonatellatlon  In  connection  with  the  four  quarters  In 
heavenv  allowing  that  ihey..  at  aome  time,  were  accuatonied  to  mark  their  Reaiiona  not 
only  by  Ihe  po»iilon  of  the  «<t«re  of  the  Bear,  but  aleo  by  the  dalng  and  setting  of 
varioui  fixed  tttare.*' 

In  ronclu^lon  I  would  utate  that  Mlaa  Alice  Fletcher  has  informed  me  that,  among 
the  Omaha  Indians,  tine  ii^  neafuicd  ty  Ui»a  Major,  and  that  the  pole-atar  ia 
namefl  the  '*Star  which  never  travels." 
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and  earth,  thus  furnishing  tho  familiar  seven  directions  in  space, 
the  chief  and  synopsis  of  which  is  the  sacred  Centre. 

The  association,  in  ancient  America,  of  the  cross-shape  with 
central  stable  power,  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  case  of  the 
Copan  swastika,  p.  222.  At  the  time  when  I  wrote  about  this  and 
carved  stelae  found  at  Quirigua  and  Copan,  I  had  not  yet  learned 
of  the  remarkable  discovery  made  there,  by  Mr.  George  Byron  Gor- 
don of  the  Peabody  Museum  Honduras  Expedition,  which  furnishes 
me  with  the  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  I  ex- 
pressed on  p.  220,  namely,  that  the  personages,  whose  portraits 
are  sculptured  on  the  stelee,  were  high-priest  rulers,  who  bore  the 
title  '•  Divine  Four,"  and  were  '*  rulers  of  the  four  regions." 

Referring  the  reader  to  Mr.  Gordon's  repoi-t,  published  in  vol. 
I,  no.  I,  of  the  Peabody  Museum  Memoirs,  I  merely  note  his  verifi- 
cation that,  beneath  several  stele  examined  for  this  purpose,  there 
exist  subterraneous  vaults,  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  Greek  cross, 
above  the  exact  centre  of  which  the  stela  stands,  its  base  being 
inserted  in  the  stones  forming  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber.  In  one 
case  the  length  of  the  cruciform  vault  is  over  nine  feet  from  east- 
em  to  western  extremity,  the  width  of  tlie  branches  being  one  foot 
and  their  depth  two  feet.  Over  thirty  vessels  of  pottery  were  found 
in  this,  amongst  them  large  urns  with  covers.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that,  like  the  Egyptians,  the  ancient  builders  of  Copan 
performed  certain  ceremonial  rites  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  these  artificially  cosmical  centres. 

What  seems  quite  clear  is  that  the  subterraneous  vault  consti- 
tuted a  sacred  cosmical  chamber  and  that  the  stelae  were  memo- 
rial stones,  which  probably  represented  tho  image  of  a  lord,  and  the 
record  of  his  fixed  term  of  oflSce  which  formed  a  period  or  era  of 
the  native  calendar  (see  p.  221),  The  stela  which  formed  the  sta- 
ble, visible  centre  of  the  hidden  substructure  may  also  have  been 
employed  as  a  gnomon  during  some  period  of  time,  and  in  the  mon- 
ument the  initiated  must  undoubtedly  have  recognized  the  underly- 
ing cosmical  conceptions,  and  regarded  it  as  a  highly  developed 
form  or  variant  of  the  archaic  cross,  the  primitive  record  of  a  year. 
It  is  remarkable  how  closely  analogous  are  the  Central  American 
stelae  with  their  hidden  cruciform  vaults,  to  the  conception  of  the 
Egyptian  ''  star  of  Horus  "  explained  by  Hewitt  as  the  meridian 
pole  raised  in  the  centre  of  a  cross  denoting  the  four  quarters. 
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TliG  most  strik'iDg  evideuce  of  a  cloae  iiftlnity  l>etween  tbo  an- 
cient  Centrnl  Ameriojin  ah-men,  ov  master- ma  sons,  who  built  cruci- 
form wiodows  ill  tlie  walls  of  temples  and  desigued  the  erucifonn 
vaultB  under  the  stelte  at  Copan  and  (iuirigua,  and  the  amunteea 
or  tolteca,  the  nrn8ter*architects  jind  builders  of  Mithi,  Mexico,  is 
fornished  by  Mr.  M,  H<  SuviUe's  recent  excavation  of  three  re- 
markable snbteri'aaeous,  erudform  chambers,  the  largest  of  which 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  near  Mitla.  The  interior 
of  the  latter  is  elaborately  deeortited  with  geometrical  designs,  like 
those  on  the  exterior  of  the  Mitla  palace.  The  extreme  length  from 
east  to  west  is  9"'"  71'"'" ,  from  north  to  south  8"'  IS*""" ,  and  its  roof 
was  composed  of  birge  flat  stones.  The  entrance  to  this  and  the 
other  crnciform  vaults  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  western 
arm,  which  in  the  case  described  was  longer  than  the  other  arms. 

The  most  remark sddc  examide  of  such  a  cruciform  crypt  is, 
however,  that  sitnated  hcneatli  the  palace  of  Mitia,  which  has  been 
figured  by  Du[iiiix  in  L^ird  Kingsborougb's  Mexican  Antiquities, 
%'oL  IX.  This  vjiult  is  idso  built  of  the  shape  of  a  so-calknl  ^^Greek" 
cross,  but  in  its  centre  stands  ri  large  circular  stone  column  reach- 
ing from  floor  to  ceding.  It  is  in j possible  not  to  recognize  the 
symbolism  of  this  pillar  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  structure, 
the  fonn  of  which  synibolizes  the  Fonr  Quarters  and  the  fuuda- 
mental  identity  of  the  column  occupying  the  centre  of  the  Mitla 
chamber  and  the  Copan  stelae  standing  a!>ove  the  centre  of  the 
hidden  cruciform  vault.  Details  associated  with  the  pilbir  which 
stood  in  the  Great  Temple  of  Mexico  (p,  53),  and  the  ''pedestal  ** 
erected  on  the  hill  of  justice  at  Guatemala  (p.  79)  definitely  show 
that,  in  ancient  America,  the  column  was  also  associated  with  stur- 
cnlt,  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  central  celestial  and 
terrestrial  government,  Inveetigaiion  has  shown  that  precisely  the 
same  ideas  were  associated  witli  the  circular,  square  or  octagonal 
columns  of  Kgypt,  Greece,  Home  and  Japan,  where  they  either  con- 
stituted the  images  of  the  central  supreme  divinity »  formed  the 
support  for  the  statues  of  earthly  ''divine**  rulers,  or  marked  the 
centres  of  the  cosmos  oi  state,  bearing  inscriptions  of  the  sacred 
laws  as  in  Athene,  or  of  the  distances  to  all  points  of  the  euipire, 
viz.  the  Konmn  Milliarnm  Aurenm. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  ihat,  whereas  in  ancient  Byzantium  the 
centre  of  the  city  had  been  nnirked  by  a  column  surmounted  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  a  pilbu*  or  pole  god,  Constantine  erected 
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a  *^  spacious  edifice,  from  the  centre  of  which  all  roads  of  the  em- 
pire were  measured."  Considering  that,  at  the  time  when  this  edifice 
was  built,  the  ancient  quadruplicate  plan  had  been  revised  and  the 
empire  of  New  Rome  had  been  divided  into  four  parts  by  Ck>n- 
stantine,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  form  of  the  great 
edifice  which  marked  the  territorial  centre  of  the  new  empure  bore 
the  impress  of  the  cruciform  plan,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  cross 
should  have  been  adopted  throughout  the  empire,  in  edifices  mark- 
ing central  consecrated  places.  How  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  universal  brotherhood  entered  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  Constantine's  New  Rome  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
Niebuhr  denies  that  Constanline  was  a  Christian,  records  that  he 
was  only  baptized  shortly  before  his  death,  and  states  that  the  relig- 
ion of  Constantine  ^^  must  have  been  a  strange  compound  indeed, 
something  like  the  amulet  recently  discovered  at  Rome,  which  is  an 
example  of  that  curious  mixture  of  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Pa- 
ganism which  we  so  frequently  meet  with  from  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century."^ 

In  an  extremely  interesting  monograph  *^  On  the  origin  of  the 
cruciform  plan  of  the  mediaeval  Cathedral,"  by  the  distinguished 
architect,  Mr.  E.  M.  Wheelwright,  published  in  the  *^  Transactions 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  1891,"  I  find  the  significant 
fact  that  what  is  now  the  little  church  of  S.  Tiburce,  Rome,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  was  built  at  the  time  of  Constantine. 

The  same  monograph  teaches  that  "  de  Rossi  discovered  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome  two  scholia  of  a  plan  called  specifically  triclin- 
ium, of  a  date  previous  to  Diocletian  and  probably  of  the  third 
century.  In  such  were  celebrated,  by  the  presbyters,  the  memorial 
feasts  of  martyrs,  the  congregation  assembling  outside.  Tombs  of 
a  positive  cruciform  plan  are  also  found  in  the  catacombs.     In 

1  **The  amulet  U  of  finely  wroa^ht  silver,  with  magic  inscription,  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  of  Jerusalem  and  the  usual  Christian  monogram.  The  inttcription  is  in 
Greek,  mixed  with  barbarous  and  unintelligible  forms.  It  contains  however  express 
allusions  to  Christianity  and  states  tliat  whoever  wore  it  would  l>o  sure  to  please  gods 
and  men."  It  is  well  known  that  Constantine  had  on  the  reverse  of  his  coin  the  in> 
scriptlon  Sol  Invictus  and  on  the  obverse  the  monogram  of  Christ.  *'  This  has  been 
Interpreted  as  a  proof  that  the  sun  was  his  own  guardian  deity,"  but  1  venture  to  ex- 
plain the  adoption  of  the  sun  as  analogous  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  mode  of  designa- 
ting  the  sovereign  as  the  son  of  the  sun,  the  sacred  representation  of  Heaven.  Dean 
Stanley  (Eastern  Church,  p.  193)  refers  to  Constantine's  ''mode  of  harmonizing  the 
discordant  religions  of  the  empire  under  one  institution  and  retention  of  the  old  Pa- 
gan name  of  Dies  Soils  or  Sunday,  for  the  weekly  Christian  festival,"  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  Constantine  to  his  subjects,  Pagan  and  Christian  alike,  as  "  the  vener- 
able day  of  the  Sun." 
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the  fifth  or  sixth  century  cruciform  buildings  became  in  the  East, 
and  wherever  Byzantine  inflttence  was  potent,  the  recognized  form 
for  tombs,  mortuary  chapels  and  buildings  commemorative  of  holy 
places.  These  types  seem  to  have  been  given,  by  Byzantine  ar- 
chitects, special  recognition  of  the  purpose  of  their  construction 
and  to  have  appeared  to  them  as  monuments  requiring  a  symbolical 
expression  of  plan,  while  they  evidently  did  not  consider  such 
symbolical  expressions  requisite  in  buildings  planned  for  general 
congregations,  which,  although  of  types  without  distinct  associa- 
tion with  the  Christian  faith,  were  held,  for  several  centuries,  to 
be  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  purposes  of  Christian  worship  with- 
out material  change  from  their  ancient  form  [that  of  the  Roman 
Basilica]. 

RefeiTing  the  reader  to  Mr.  Wheelwright's  monograph  for  in- 
teresting data  concerning  the  Byzantine  influence  discernible  in 
the  early  types  of  Christian  churches  of  cruciform  plan  erected 
in  northern  Italy  and  Europe,  I  merely  note  here  that  in  St. 
Sophia,  founded  by  Coustautine,  and  completed  by  Justinian,  ^^the 
load  of  the  dome  is  thrown  on  four  great  piers  disposed  at  either 
corner  of  a  square.  These  great  piers,  with  the  corresponding 
buttresses  of  the  outer  wall,  suggest  a  possible  symbolical  intent 

in  the  an^angement otherwise  the  cruciform  plan 

here  suggested  is  expressed  neither  externally  nor  internally."  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  in  St.  Sophia,  "  Holy  Eternal  Wisdom," 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Pantheon,  the  dominant  idea  may  have  been 
the  all-embracing  unity,  but  that,  as  the  number  four  was  identi- 
fied with  "wisdom  and  justice"  by  the  widespread  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  that  number  must  have  seemed,  to  the  initiated,  to 
pervade  the  entire  structure.  In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  where  it  was  Justinian's  intention  to  mark 
a  sacred  locality,  we  find  the  cruciform  plan  clearly  carried  out. 
"  The  church  of  St.  Simeon  Stylite  at  Kelat  Seman  Syria,  built 
about  A.  D.  500,  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  a  cruciform 
church,  marking  a  sacred  spot  [and  associated  with  a  sacred  col- 
umn]." 

'*The  church  of  the  seventh  century  built  at  Sichem,  over  the 
well  of  the  Samaritan,  shows  a  distribution  of  plan  similar  to  that 
of  S.  Simeon  Stylite,  the  holy  object  being  at  the  crossing.  .  . 
.  .  .  There  are  existing  at  St.  Wandrille  and  at  Querqueville 
in  Normandy,  two  (cruciform)  triapsidal  churches  of  a  date  prior 
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to  the  Norman  conquest  ....  a  well  preserved  foar-apsed 
tomb  chapel  exists  at  Montmajour  near  Arles«  built  in  1019 ;  the 
detail  and  plan  of  which  point  to  a  Syrian  prototype  and  resembles 
two  buildings  of  an  early  date  now  existing  in  Dalmatia."  The 
use  of  the  cruciform  type  of  church,  anterior  to  the  great  revival 
of  purely  Christian  religious  architecture  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  confined  to  Picardy  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  fine  churches 
of  this  type  being  at  Cologne,  Bonn,  Marburg,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  building  of  sacred  structures 
is  attributed  to  ^^  secret  organizations  of  free  or  enfranchised  oper- 
ative masons  which  existed  during  the  middle  ages,  and  pos- 
sessed grades  of  oflScers  and  secret  signs  by  which,  on  coming  to 
a  strange  place,  they  could  be  recognized  as  real  craftsmen  and 
not  impostors."  To  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohe- 
mia, the  swastika  is  the  sign  or  mark  of  the  stone-mason's  guild 
which  has  survived  from  the  mediaeval  times.  In  the  organized 
bands  of  masons  whose  mark  was  the  swastika  and  who  introduced 
Eastern  cosmical  symbolism  into  Europe  and  gradually  developed, 
upon  this  basis,  a  purely  Christian  form  of  architecture,  we  may 
perhaps  see  the  descendants  of  those  ancient  builders  who,  filled 
with  the  conception  of  the  sacred  Central  power,  the  Four  Quar- 
ters, the  Above  and  Below,  planned  the  square,  seven-stoned  zik- 
kurats  of  Babylonia- Assyria,  the  pyramids,  obelisks  and  sphinxes 
of  Egypt,  the  columns  and  cruciform  tombs  and  sanctuaries  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Rome,  the  cruciform  temples  and  the  topes 
of  India  and  the  domes  of  the  Pantheon  and  St.  Sophia. > 

It  would  appear  that  these  ancient  builders  were  also  the  design- 
ers and  founders  of  cities  and  states.  It  is,  for  instance,  known 
that  IIippo<lamu8,  the  son  of  Euryphon,  a  Milesian,  and  by  pro- 
fession an  architect,  gained  celebrity  in  bis  own  art  by  constructing 
the  Pirceus  at  Athens  and  by  improving  the  method  of  distributing 


» ••  No  country  in  the  world  can  compare  with  India  for  the  cxpoBltionof  the  pyram- 
idal croHB  ....    The  bo4ly  of  the  great  temple  of  Blndh  madhu  (formerly  the  boast 

of  the  ancient  city  of  Benares demolished  in  the  seventeenth  century)  was 

constructed  in  the  figure  of  a  colossal  cross,  wltli  a  lofty  dome  at  the  centre,  a)>oTe 
which  rose  a  massive  structure  of  a  pyramidal  form.    At  the  four  extremities  of  the 

cross  tlierc  were  four  otlier  pyramids A  similar  building  existed  at  Mhut- 

tra By  pyramidal  towers  placed  crosswise  the  Hindoo  also  displayed  the  all. 

pervading  sign  of  the  cross.  At  the  famous  temple  of  Chillambrum.  on  the  Coroman. 
del  cx)ast,  there  were  seven  lofty  walls,  one  within  the  other,  round  a  central  quad- 
rangle, and  as  many  pyramidal  gateways  in  the  midst  of  each  side  which  forms 
the  limbs  of  a  vast  cross"    (Faber,  quoted  by  Donelly  in  Atlantis,  p.  SS5). 
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Streets  and  planning  cities and  also  wrote  a  treatise  con- 
cerning the  best  form  of  government. 

A  kinship  of  thought  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  trained 
builders  of  cosmical  structures  in  the  Old  World  and  the  ah-men, 
the  amantecas  and  toltecas  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  who 
also  reared  pyramids,  cruciform  vaults,  circular  temples,  with  open- 
ings to  the  four  quarters  (see  fig.  30,  p.  97),  altars  and  pillars, 
and  in  their  temples  wrought,  in  stone,  endless  variations  of  the 
great  human  theme :  the  sacred  central,  stable  power,  the  four  quar- 
ters and  elements,  and  the  heaven  and  earth  with  the  dualities  of 
Nature,  and  likewise  instituted  an  artificial  scheme  of  social  organ-* 
ization,  a  calendar  and  religious  rites  based  on  these  same  funda- 
mental principles,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  primitive  pole-star 
worship.  It  has  been  of  utmost  interest  to  me,  as  I  w^as  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  present  investigation,  to  become  acquainted 
with  Hewitt's  work  and  his  view  that  it  was  the  seafaring  Turanians, 
originally  a  northern  race,  the  worshippers  of  Tur  =  the  pole, 
who  claimed  descent  from  the  seven  stars  of  Nagash,  the  serpent 
:=  Ursa  Major,  and,  from  India,  extended  their  trade  and  carried 
their  form  of  social  organization  and  religious  cult  first  to  the 
Euphratean  kingdoms  and  afterwards  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  where 
they  were  known  by  the  Greeks  as  the  Phoenicians. 

The  subjoined  detached  passages,  which  open  out  new  fields  of 
inquiry,  not  only  appear  to  me  to  establish  conclusively  this  view, 
but  certainly  afford  most  interesting  information  concerning  the 
ancient  race  of  pole-star  worshippers,  seafarers,  builders  and  handi- 
craftsmen who,  according  to  Hewitt  (p.  25),  extended  their  emi- 
grations not  only  to  Europe  but  also  to  America.*     Hewitt  bases 

I  .ixhe  Tur-vasu,  or  people  whose  creating  god  (vasu)  was  the  pole  (tur),  when 
united  with  the  traders  of  the  south,  became  the  mercantile  mariners  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  who  had  imposed  their  rule  and  traditions  both  on  the  lands  of  Northern  India 
and  on  those  of  the  twin  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  .  .  .  From  India,  the  only 
land  on  the  Indian  Ocean  where  they  could  build  sea-going  ships,  they  extended  their 
trade,  forms  of  government  and  national  myths,  first  to  the  Euphratean  kingdoms  and 
afterwards  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  PhoBni- 
cians"  (p.  356). 

*'  These  people  had  seven  parent  stars  whose  names  are  preserved.  Professor  Sayoe 
has  identified  the  first  of  these,  Sugi,  with  'the  star  of  the  Wain  *  and  states  that  It 
means  the  *  creatingspirit-reed '  or  the  northern  khu  =  bird,  the  *  reed  of  the  bird, 
the  mother  of  life.*    Sugi  is  therefore  an  additional  name  for  the  Bear  to  that  of  Bel, 

distributor  of  waters In  both  names  the  metaphor  Is  the  same,  for  It  is  from 

the  reeds  at  the  source  of  the  rivers,  their  point  of  distribution,  that  the  rivers  are 

born Both  names  denoted  the  star  that  led  the  year  and  it  was  the  Great  Bear, 

as  Sugi,  that  led  the  earliest  year,  opening  with  the  week  of  creation  "  ....  (p.  367). 
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the  latter  assertion  upon  the  identity  he  perceived  ^'between  Ak* 
kadian  and  American  mythological  traditions." 

As  the  limit  of  the  present  inquiry  excludes  mythology,  I  cannot 
discuss  here  the  evidences  of  similarity  produced  by  Hewitt.  I 
must  express  regret,  however,  that  lie  designates  a  tribe  of  Pueblo 
Indians  (the  Sias,  related  to  the  Zimis),  as  '^  Mexican  "  (see  vol.  ii, 
p.  248,  etc.)«  a  term  which,  in  this  case,  is  decidedly  misleading. 
His  identification  of  the  truly  Mexican,  '^teo-cipactli "  as  a  '^  fish- 
god"  is  unfortunate,  as  numberless  conventionalized  drawings  in 
the  Ck>dices  prove  that  cipactli  signifies  alligator.  If  the  some- 
what limited  and  vague  evidence,  produced  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  ap- 
peared to  Justify  his  conclusion,  how  much  more  must  an  identity 
of  social  organization  and  cult  such  as  I  have  traced,  not  only 
authorize  but  also  render  it  imperative,  that  the  possibility  of  pre- 
Columbian  contact  should  be  thoroughly  looked  into.  Disclaiming 
any  desire  to  formulate  hasty  conclusions,  and  merely  for  the  sake 

....  "  The  BODB  of  the  Tor  or  pole  were  the  Indian  Tnr.yaphu,  the  Zend  Toran- 
Iftns,  the  mariners  of  Asia  Minor  called  by  the  Ei^yptlant  Tour-Bha  (Maspero).  the  tea 
traders  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  Tur-sene  of  Lydla,  the  Tnr-aena  or  Tyrrhen. 
tans  of  LemnoB  and  Etniria,  who  spoke  a  language  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Akka. 
dlans.  That  their  god  was  worshipped  In  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  is  proved  by  the 
ierra-cotta  whorl  found  in  one  of  the  settlements  on  the  site  of  Troy,  dedicated  In 
Cypriote  characters  to  Patori-Turl,  the  father  Tur,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Phry- 
gian city  of  Turialon.  The  great  antiquity  of  tlio  Bettlemcnt  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  though  Horao  bronze  knives  and  instruments  were  found  in  it,  by  far  the  greater 
•  number  of  implements  were  of  stone  and  the  pottery,  thougli  similar  to  that  of  Mycenae, 
Is  of  a  more  archaic  type"  (Schuchhardt's  Schliemunn's  Excjivations,  App.  I,  331- 
382  and  384). 

"Tliey  were  also  the  first  spinners,  weavers,  makers  of  pottery  and  built  canoes 
and  worked  in  mines.  .  .  .  They  grew  wheat,  barley,  peas,  flax  and  fruit  trees.  .  .  . 
These  men  covered  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Southern  Asia  .  .  .  and  the  Indian  Dek. 
han  with  croinleclis  and  stone  circles,  which  were  certainly  in  some  crises  roofed  over, 
dolmens,  meaning  stone  tables,  shrines,  altars,  tumuli  and  memorial  stones  or  pillars 
and  all  of  these,  whether  found  in  Western  Europe  or  Southern  Asia,  are  completely 
Identical  in  character.  These  people  had,  In  their  migrations,  established  an  active 
and  widespread  foreign  trade "  (p.  178). 

"These  maritime  Tursena  were  intermingled  with  the  matriarchal  Amazonian  tribes 
who  preceded  them,  and  who  seemed  to  have  founded  the  ancient  ports  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Paleatine,  especially  the  Ionian  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Epliesus  and  that 
ot  Askelon.  It  wasin  the  land  of  Phrygia,  the  mountain  countries  of  the  Caucasus 
range  and  the  snowy  heights  whence  tiie  Euphrates  rose,  that  the  earliest  shepherds 
met  the  matriarchal  races,  the  immigrants  from  the  southeast,  the  Hindu  village  com- 
munities, who  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Amazons,  and  are  described  as  the  earliest 
ruling  races  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  (p.  176)." 

••....  The  Great Naga  is  the  Akkadian  god  Ner-gal,  and  the  Phcenician  god  Sar- 
rahu,  or  the  Great  Sar.  His  name  among  the  Shultes,  or  the  worshippers  of  Susl-nag 
on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  is  Emu,  a  name  which  is  letter  for  letter  the  same  as 
that  of  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  Amuu"  (Sayce:  llihbert  Lectures,  1887, 
III,  p.  196,  note  1.  <*Amun  means  the  builder,  or  architect,  and  is,  like  that  of  the  Egyi). 
tian  god,  formed  of  aman,  to  sustain"  (Gcsenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  115).  "He  was  the  god 
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of  giUDing:  iti formation  by  looking  squarely  at  facts,  I  shall  now 
rapidly  enumerate  some  of  these  wbii*li  norloiibtedly  appeiir  to  cor- 
roborate  lie witt*fl  furtber  assertion  that  '' the  Mayas  and  Nabua« 
of  Yucatan  and  ^lexico  wer«  emigrants  of  tbe  Maglia  and  Nahusba 
tribes,  wbo  pertained  to  tbe  race  of  navigatora  known  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  Fhoenicians.  ,  .  .  and  wbo  continued  in  their  new 
land,  America,  the  worship  of  the  rain  god,  to  whom,  as  tbeir 
fathers  in  central  Asia,  they  dedicated  the  sign  of  tlie  cross" 
(Hewitt,  p,  4i>2), 

*'  The  Maglias  were  the  Finnic  long-haired  race  of  star-  and  fire* 
worshippers  w^ho,  starling  from  Fbrygia,  as  the  Takkas  conqnered 
northern  India  ....  wbo  called  themselves  the  sons  of  the 
Kortbern  pine  tree,  called  in  Phrygia,  as  by  the  Northern  Finns, 
Ma  izi  the  mother;  also  the  sons  of  the  mother-goddess  Magba, 
the  socket  block  whence  fire  was  generated  by  the  fire-drill :  who 
is  also  worshipped  as  the  mother  Maga  under  the  form  of  the  alli- 
gator.   Consequently  the  alligator  was  their  totem,"    In  Essay  viii 


cif  thelioime  [Kite,  wliu  lii^irame  tn  E>^y|.ittiin  TliehcH^  Amiin-Ea,  thu  Irldrlcn,  tkml  ft  was 
the  peuplts  wbo  tiimle  the  hutji^e  jHtle  tho  Hytrjlujl  wf  Ihclr  ntirfwrorHt  ,  .  ,  wlim  broQght 
tu  Kpypt  a»  wcH  ati  to  Ai^r^yria  niid  lfnl3zi,  the  cust^jm  of  lia^lng  (sMUom  for  the  dend 
ftp«rt  frmii  thoi-t;  ftir  the  Uvlng,  .  *  ,  It  wsib  frum  the  ralneiol  the  ti. ufiiniiLir-AolBticc.  ,  . 
.  .  generuteil  f  ruin  the  Niiii^u  8iiake  that  the  Fhibtilciau  aonv.  of  Kusb  were  born,  whude 
klng:»,  Ifkc  tho^t^  Df  Egypt,  wore  the  L*nt>Qe  Hniiko  at  u  MurD  of  ri>y4l  aulhodty.  Their 
odgninl  settlement,  iict^ordlng  to  n  tradition  rec4jrded  by  Tlieo|}hrHiitu«,  was  nt  THiios 
or  Turos,  tn  tbe  l^eraian  (iulf,  the  raodern  Bahrein.  ThU  was  the  holy  Ulund  of 
DIJcMin,  ealled  Dilman  by  the  Akksidiaua.  .  •  .  It  wa#  the  Hettleiiietit  of  miidii  imvl- 
gatorfl  in  the  hoJy  Ishind  of  Dilmim  In  the  FersifiJi  gnlf,  and  fit  Kridu,  whkli  flret 
brought  them  lu  i'.oiituir*t  with  the  Arabiuti  i*t;ar-gAzerrt  and  merehsints^  and  tt  was  the 
unVoi),  111  the  miiclent  elty  of  Ur,  of  tbe.»e  raees  with  the  Hebrew  tribe  of  Cad  (who 
huUt,  not  otily  tbe  dtle»  of  Bai^han,  bnt  Mii*o  those  of  AHsyrla  and  were  the  great 
hulilderfl  of  the  ancient  world),  whleb  llrst  formed  tbe  Semite  race,  ft  w(i<*  the  tuerid- 
Ian  pole,  the  heavenly,  revnivtng  pole,  the  Tur  of  the  Akkadians,  wbkb  the  Dra vidian 
truderA  of  India  brought  with  thcin  to  Erldif  (p.  292).  '*^It  wa^  the^e  Turi^ena  who^ 
Ity  developing  the  sncleDt  organization  of  the  Tillage  and  provlnee  In  India,  divider! 
aU  the  eoitntriesUhey  o«!«tipted  inUi  eonfederacles  of  cUiefi,  »u«h  as  wo  find  among 
the  Eufiltrftteiiii  nations,  the  EgyptlaiiB,  Catiaaultea  and  the  people  of  A^la  Minor. 
Gr«eee  And  Italy.  It  wa*  they  who  were  the  fathers  of  <ireek  and  Latin  elvllUatton. 
.  .  .  '*  (p.  2!dNB).  "It  was  these  people  who  brought  from  Inrlia  tbeir  Tillage  InHtltn- 
llon#,  their  holy  grove**  and  eeaaonal  tlaiieeH.  *  »  *  Among  them  tbe  Flnnle  mining 
rucee  duaeended.  ,  .  ,  ,  ft  wmaId  Phrygla  that  they  were  mixed  with  the  Daktubd, 
or  rsioe  of  haDdlcraftBmen  and  arttlkers,  the  hioos  of  Dak,  the  fallowing  or  t«aehlng^ 
godt  tht  god  Dakiiba^  the  father  of  tbe  Ku^h  race.  .  .  .  They  were  tbe  c-itrpenters 
and  liundem  of  the  Stone  age/' 

Prof.  Sayre'a  **  Aurlent  Emplrps  of  the  Ea«it**  furnlabea  further  Interesting  detaUi 
i-oncernlng  the  Plia?n1cAan(t.  Arcordlng  to  iblK  eminent  authority,  at  an  early  date,  In 
order  to  relieve  tbe  presbure  of  pnpnbitUm,  they  sent  out  organized  eobmles  to  the 
ri'cently  tll«c-overed  landei  of  Uie  We^t.  Art'ordtngjj'  eomtnen-lal  marts  were  entab. 
llHhed  at  Thera  and  Melo^,  ....  Colonies  were  ep>tabhri>bed  at  Attlejk,  on  the  eoant 
of  Africa,  Iti  Slelly,  Sardinia  and  Cor*ik"a,  and  beyond  the  {'oluinnH  of  Heraklew,  In 
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Hewitt  states  that  these  *^  sons  of  the  great  witch-mother  Maga  " 
lived  in  Magnesia,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Thessaly  and  that 
theirs  was  the  *^city  of  the  Magnetes"  referred  to  by  Plato  as  ^^the 
mother  of  laws."  The  word  mag,  howeTer,  meant  great  in  Akka- 
dian, hence  according  to  Hewitt  the  name  Makkhu,  the  high  priests 
or  Magi  (vol.  ii,  p.  54) . 

The  Majasnd  Mexican  fire  altars  and  sockets  and rthelr  association  with 
the  earth-mother  and  alligator  in  the  native  Codices  has  been  discussed. 
The  Mexican  day-sign  clpactU  fl|rnres  an  alligator  and  Is  associated  with  a 
female  deity.  The  alligator  altar  at  Copan,  is  described  on  p.  2:^8.  Were 
it  not  for  limit  of  space  additional  testimony  could  be  cited  here,  provftag 
that  In  Mexico  the  alligator  was  associated  with  the  mother  of  the  race, 
the  fl re-socket,  and  was  a  tribal  totem. 

^'As  the  mother  Maga  she  is  the  maker  or  kneader,  the  mother  of 
the  building  and  constructing  races  •  •  .  .  they  were  the  first 
builders  of  towns  .  .  .  They  adored  the  god  of  the  twirling  or 
churning  fire-drill.  .  .  .  They  employed  the  name  Ku,  Ukko, 
Pukka  and  Pukan  to  designate  the  rain  and  thunder  god  and  star- 
god  who  gnides  the  stars  in  their  courses  and  rules  the  beginning  of 
the  year  "  (Hewitt,  p  438).  The  Finnic  and  Esthonian  ''Ukko  is 
also  called  Taivahan  Napanen,  meaning  the  navel  of  the  heaven 
and  this  is  called  the  place  of  the  pole  star,  the  star  at  the  top  of 
the  heavenly  mountain"  (vol.  ii,  p.  155). 

Gndelra.    The  three  cltlen  of  Rhodes  were  planued  by  Ph<pnlcinn  architects 

The  AHHyrlun  character  of  early  Greek  art  \»  due  to  Uh  Phcrnician  inspiration  .... 
It  was  about " B.C.  CMK)  that  thcno  people  penetrated  to  the  northuertt  coast  of  India  and 
probably  to  the  island  of  Britain  as  well  ....  They  were  the  intermediaries  of  an- 
cient  civilization  ....  and  the  chief  elements  of  Greek  art  and  civilization  came  from 
Assyria  ihrouKh  the  hands  of  Phofnlcians  ....  Phamlcian  art  was  essentially  cath- 
olic ....  It  assimilated  the  art  of  Babylonia,  Ejrypt  and  Assyria  superadding^  some- 
thingof  Its  own  ....   Their  chief  deity  was  Yeud  or  Ekhad=rthe  Only  One  .... 

they  worshipped  the  Kabeiri  ....  t)rljfinally  seven  stars who  were  the  niaker.** 

of  the  world,  the  founders  of  civilization,  the  inventors  of  ships The  cities  of 

Phu'nicta  were  the  rtr^t  tradinjcconiniunitles  the  world  has  seen.  . . .  Their  colonies 
wereorlKinally  mere  marts  and  their  voyages  of  discovery  were  taken  in  the  Interests 
of  trade.  The  tin  of  Brlt^iin,  the  silver  of  Spain,  the  birds  of  the  Canaries,  the  frankin- 

cense  of  Arabia,  the  pearls  and  ivory  of  India,  all  flowed  into  their  harbours 

Many  of  their  colonies  were  wholly  independent,  and  jct>verned  by  their  own  kln><s 

and  benelltinjr  PlHcnlcia  only  in  the  way  of  trade In  PhaMdcIa  . .  .  the  kinj? 

seems  to  have  been  but  the  first  amon^  a  body  of  ruliu]?  . .  .  princes  and  . .  .  chiefs.  In 
time  the  monanrhy  disappeared  altoKcther,  its  ])lace  beinjjf  supplied  by  sutfetes  or 
•Judges,'  whose  term  of  olllce  lasted  sometimes  tor  a  year,  sometimes  for  more,  some- 
times even  lor  life  ...    At  Carthage  there  were  two  sutfetes,  who  were  merely  pre.-. 

idents  of  the  senate  of  thirty whose  power  was  8ubse<iuently  checked  by  a 

board  of  one  hundred  and  four  ...  By  providing  that  no  member  of  the  board  should 
hold  ortlce  for  two  years  running,  Hannibal  changed  the  government  into  a  democ- 
racy." 
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Compare  Ku  in  Maya  list,  appendix  iii,  also  Tezcatlipoca  or  paca  = 
Mexican  flre-drlU  god,  Ursa  Major. 

"  They  worshipped  Nag  or  Nagash,  =  the  serpent  and  fire-drill 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major,  and  consequently  called  themselves 
also  the  sons  of  Naga  =  the  Nahushas.  They  worshipped  the 
Pleiades  =  the  mother  stars " 

The  Nahuas  traced  ancestry  to  seven  stars  of  Ursa  Major  and  began 
their  religious  year  at  the  culmination  of  the  Pleiades  at  midnight. 

"  The  Nagas  united  with  the  navigating  Shus  or  Phoenicians  .  . 

.  .  .  the  red  men,  who  worshipped  the  ruler  of  heaven 

These  Shus  ....  called  in  the  North,  Hus  ....  were  the  8u- 
merian  trading  races  of  the  Euphratean  delta  and  Western  India, 
who  traced  their  descent  to  Khu,  the  mother  bird  of  the  Akkadi- 
ans, Egyptians  and  Kushites.  ....  They  reverenced  the  sacred 
'  shu  *  stone,  the  begetter  of  fire  and  of  life  fostered  by  heat,  .  . 
....  designated  as  the  precious  stone,  the  strong  stone,  the 
snake  stone,  the  mountain  stone.  .  .  The  pregnant  mountain  of 
the  Shu  stone  was  to  the  Akkadians  the  central  point  of  the  earth. 
The  people  who  are  said  in  the  Rig- Veda  to  have  first  found  fire 
by  the  help  of  Matarishoan,  the  fire-socket,  and  to  have  brought  it 
to  men,  and  are  said  to  have  placed  it  in  the  navel  of  the  world  . 
...  as  the  sacred  Shu  stone." 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  Hittite  sign  for  Ishtar  was  a 
triangle  enclosing  a  stone  :  ^'  the  mountain  enclosing  the  stone  of 
life." 

About  270  A.  D.  the  Tutul-xius  =  (c/.  Kukul)  under  a  great  chief  or  lord 
Kuknlcan  reigned  at  Chichen-ltza  .  .  .  .Cp.  206).  In  Mexico  the  name 
for  turquoise  is  xiuitl  and  the  god  of  fire  is  named  Xlnh-tecnhtli.  Jadelte 
is  designated  as  chal-chluitl  and  is  associated  with  Chalcbiuitlycue,  the 
mother-goddess.  The  spark-producing,  flint  knife  =  tecpatl  is  also  em. 
ployed  as  a  symbol  of  generation. 

'^  Their  kings,  like  those  of  Egypt,  wore  the  urseus  serpent  as  a 
sign  of  royal  authority  and  made  this  the  emblem  of  kingly  rank 
in  countries  so  widely  distant  from  one  another  as  India  and 
Egypt " 

We  learn  from  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  (Ancient  Empires  of  the 
East,  p.  200),  that  customs  tliat  had  originated  in  a  primitive 
period  of  Semitic  belief  survived  in  Phoenician  religion  and  that 
clear  traces  of  totemism  are  found  amongst  the  Semites.  ^^  Tribes 
were  named  each  after  its  peculiar  totem,  an   animal,  plant  or 
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heavenly  body David,  for  instanoe,  belonged  to  tlie  ser- 
pent-family, as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  bis  ancestor  Nahshon,  and 
Professor  Smith  suggests  that  the  brazen  seipent  found  by  Heze- 
kiah  in  the  Solomonic  Temple  was  the  symbol  of  it.  We  find  David 
and  the  family  of  Nahash, '  or  the  serpent,'  the  king  of  Ammon, 
on  friendly  terms  even  after  the  deadly  war  between  Israel  and 
Ammon,  that  had  resulted  in  the  conquest  and  decimation  of  the 
latter." 

Tlie  name  of  the  cultare  hero  Kuknlcan  or  Qnetzalcoatl  incorporates 
the  word  serpent  in  Maja  and  Nahoatl.  The  conventionalized  o|ien  ser. 
pent'8  jaw  forms  the  usnal  head-dress  of  the  lords  sculptared  on  the  Cen- 
tnl  American  stelas  and  has-rellefs.  The  existence  of  totemlsm  in  Ameri- 
ca is  too  well  known  to  require  comment,  and  the  arbitrary  method  by 
which  it  was  established  by  the  Incas  of  Pern,  when  they  founded  the 
new  colony,  has  been  described. 

^^  .  .  •  I  have  already  shown  that  the  snake-father  of  the  snake 
races  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  of  the  matriarchal  races  in 
India  was  the  snake  Echis,  or  Achts,  the  holding  snake,  the  Vritra, 
or  enclosing  snake  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  cultivated  land  which  gir- 
dled the  Temenos.  This  was  the  Sanscrit  and  Egyptian  snake 
Ahl  •  .  .  But  the  Naga  snake  was  not  the  encircling  snake,  but 
the  offspring  of  the  liouse-pole  and  in  this  form  it  was  called  by 
the  Jews  the  ofiPapring  or  Baal  of  tlie  land.  But  as  the  heavenly 
snake  it  was  the  old  village  snake  transferred  to  heaven,  called 
the  Nag-ksetra,  or  field  of  the  Nags,  and  there  it  was  the  girdling 
air-god  who  encircled  the  cloud  mothers,  the  Apsaras,  the  daughters 
of  tlic  Abyss,  the  Assyrian  Apsa,  and  marked  their  boundaries  as 
the  village  snake  did  those  of  the  holy  grove  on  earth.  But  on 
earth  the  water-snake  was  tlie  magical  rain-pole,  called  the  god 
Darka,  set  up  by  the  Dravidian  Males  in  front  of  every  house  .  •  ." 
(p.  194 ) .  '  'They  are  the  Canaauites,  or  dwellers  in  the  low  country, 
and  tlie  Hivites  or  the  villagers  of  the  Bible  and  the  race  of 
Acliajans  of  Greece.  These  are  the  sons  of  the  Achis  zn  the  ser- 
pent, the  having  or  holding  snake,  the  girdling  snake  of  cultivated 
land  which  surrounded  the  Temenos  or  inner  shrine,  the  holy  grove 
of  the  g<Kl8"  (Hewitt,  p.  175). 

Attention  is  drawn  bcre  to  the  twin  serpents  which  enclose  the  Mexican 
Cosmlcal  Tablet  (fljj.  56),  whose  bodies  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  rep- 
etition of  the  conventional  sign  for  tlalll  =  land,  consisting  of  a  fringed 
square.  Each  sqntirc  In  this  case  encloses  a  sign  resembling  that  of  fire 
=  tlctl  and  the  numeral  ten.  These  girdling  serpents,  whose  heads  unite, 
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being  directly  ftssfH-lflted  with  land,  appt^ar  as  the  cfniHlerpMrt  of  the  Old 
WorkI  A  ebb,  a  curioos  fact  when  it  ]s  coEsldered  thiit  they  are  repre- 
sented fts  hpringhi^  from  the  si^ii  AeatI  (!*ee  p,  257)* 

On  the  other  Imiid,  the  heavenly  'feathered  serpent'*  of  Mexico  and 
Yucatan  iM^dbllncily  ae^ociflted  with  the  air  iind  the  circle;  its  concep- 
tion curiously  coiucldlnjr  with  that  of  the  '^prirdling  air-god  "  mentioned 
by  Hewitt.  It  is  well  know^n  that  the  wall*<  enekjslng  the  court  of  tlie 
Great  Temple  of  Mexico,  were  covered  with  sculptured  serpents,  and  At 
Xocbicalco,  Mexico,  and  in  Central  American  ruins  (Uxmal,  forinslHnee), 
great  stculptnred  serpents  surround  the  buildings.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  sign  AcatI  not  only  llijurea  coiii^picuonsly  on  the  Cireat  Auiericun  Tablets 
but  also  on  the^allegork^al  IJgnie  of  the  **  Divine  Serpent/' which  may 
well  represent  thi*  totmilc  divinity  and  ancestor  of  a  snake  triiie,  associ- 
ated with  the  word  AcatI,  possibly  convey  ingj  their  name.  I'he  urn  Unliable 
association.  In  Mexico,  of  t!ie  serpent  with  AcatU  curiously  agrees  with 
the  name  of  the  **  sons  of  Acids,  the  serpent**  =  the  Achaians:  and  de- 
serves consideration. 

In  t!ie  Gencsiis  geueiilogy  of  the  kings  of  Ecloin,  the  land  of  the 
red  man,  the  priest  king  of  the  Hiis  or  Shua  is  mentioned  **..,, 
hie  people  bud  replaced  the  Tur,  tbe  stone  pillar,  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  by  the  temple,  the  home  and  aymliol  of  the  orealhig  god, 
who  had  been  the  pillar  of  the  bouse,  ,  .  .  .  But  in  their  eyes  the 
fatber-god  was  not  the  central  pillar  but  the  two  door-posts  and 
thence  they  called  the  temple  gates  Babel  or  the  gates  of  god  .  *  . 

This  gate  was  guarded  by  tbe  holy  twins The  doorposts, 

and  night  and  mornlug  are  invoked  in  the  Rig- Veda  ....  The 
Magas  were  tbe  discoverers  of  tnagic,  iiiiniug,  metallurgy,  handi* 
crafts^ — tbe  pioneers  of  Bcientidc  research  and  the  first  organizers  of 
a  ritual  of  religions  festivals*** 

Twin  plilars,  sculptured  in  the  form  of  great  serpents,  whose  names 
signify  twin^hip,  support  the  entrances  to  the  ancient  temples  of  Yuca- 
taji^  Central  America,  and  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  Great  Tem* 
pie  of  Mexico,  The  Mexican  and  Maya  accounts  of  the  culture  hero 
Qnetxalcoatl-Kiikulcnn  stat*-  that  he  and  his  followers  were  **  ^reat  necro* 
maucers"and  nmji^iclnns  and  that  they  tau|fhr  handicrafts,  metallnrg;y,and 
Instituted  cidendart  social  ori^anizatlon  and  ritual.  A  personal,  close  ex- 
amination of  a  large  number  of  old  Peruvian  and  Mexican  as  well  as 
Coptic  textile  fabrics,  has  convinced  me  moreover  of  their  Identity  of 
technique, 

*' Tbe  Magassacrified  dogs,  .  ,  ,  Tbey  wore  longhair,  ,  .  .  They 
made  human  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  rain**  (Hewitt). 

^*  The  FbcBnician  priests  scourged  themselves  or  gasbed  their 
arms  and  breasts  to  win  divine  favor,  .  ,  ,     Human  saerilices 
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were  made,  to  Moloch  or  Milkom  ....  the  parent  was  required 
to  offer  his  eldest  or  only  son  as  a  sacrifice  and  the  victim's  cries 
were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  drums  and  flutes"  (Sayce). 

The  human  sacrlflces  of  Mexico  are  familiar  to  aU.  The  native  dog 
and  varions  kinds  of  birds  were  sacrificed.  The  Mexican  priests,  named 
{M^MUi,  wore  long  hair,  practised  asceticism,  gashed  their  breasts,  arms 
and  legs  and  pierced  their  ears  and  tongues.  On  the  Palenque  bas-re- 
liefs, priests  with  long  hair  are  sculptured.  The  human  sacrifices  of  Mex- 
ico and  those  of  Egypt,  Phosnicla  and  Assyria,  described  by  Sayce  and 
Hewitt  (pp.  275  and  848),  are  closely  alike.  See  also  Hewitt's  account 
of  the  blood  brotherhood  made  between  the  sacriflcer  and  the  land  on 
which  the  blood  is  poured  (p.  196),  and  the  Chichlmec  blood  sacrifice  de- 
scribed in  the  present  worli,  p.  66. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  noteworthy  analogies  which  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  me  during  the  present  course  of  inves- 
tigation, in  addition  to  the  many  undeniable  and  unsuspected  evi- 
dences I  have  found,  of  an  identity  of  star-cult,  ritual  and  social 
organization  in  Old  and  New  World  civilizations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  outcome  of  my  researches  corroborates 
the  opinions  differently  expressed  by  a  long  line  of  eminent  inves- 
tigators, who  have  been  constantly  discovering  and  pointing  out 
undeniable  similarities  and  identities  between  the  civilizations  of 
both  hemispheres. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  accumulation  of  evidence  now  forces  us 
to  face  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  possibility  that,  from  remote 
antiquity,  our  continent  and  its  inhabitauts  were  known  to  the  sea- 
farers of  the  Old  World,  to  whose  agency  the  spread  of  similar 
forms  of  cult  and  civilization  in  the  New  World  is  to  lye  assigned. 

While  those  who  uphold  the  antochthouy  of  the  native  civilization 
may  regard  such  identities  as  accidental,  those  who  are  willing  to 
admit  the  possibility  that  the  Phoenicians,  the  red  men  of  antiquity, 
whose  land  was  Syria,  navigating  by  the  pole-star,  may  have 
reached  America,  will  doubtlessly  dwell  upon  the  unquestionable 
fact  that  the  most  ancient  traces  of  organized  and  settled  commu- 
nities actually  exist  along  the  coast  swept  by  the  equatorial  cur- 
rents. A  glance  at  an  ordinary  chart  exhibiting  the  ocean  currents 
and  trade  winds  shows  that  vessels  sailing  southward  from  the 
Canary  Islands  and  caught  in  the  north  African  current,  might,  at 
a  certain  point,  enter  the  north  equatorial  current  flowing  towards 
the  coast  of  America.  Further  southward  still,  off  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  the  current  bearing  this  name  meets  the  main  equatorial 
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current  which  sweeps  along  the  coast  of  Honduras  and  Yucatan 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

What  is  more,  ancient  well-known  tradition  asserts  that  the 
culture-hero  Kukulcan-Quetzaleoatl,  with  his  followers,  came  to 
Mexico  from  the  East  {via  Yucatan)  and  told  the  natives  of  their 
distant  home,  named  Tlapallan  and  Huehue  tlapallan  which,  trans- 
lated, mean  ^'  the  red  land"  and  "the  great  ancient  red  land."  Na- 
tive American  tradition  unquestionably  and  unanimously  ascribes 
to  single  individuals  of  aged  and  venerable  aspect,  or  leaders  of 
small  bands  of  men  and  women  of  an  alien  race,  the  peaceable  in- 
troduction of  a  definite  plan  of  civilization,'identical  in  its  elements 
with  that  known  to  have  existed  in  India,  Kgypt  and  Babylonia- 
Assyria  from  time  immemorial,  and  said  to  have  been  spread  to 
these  countries  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Native  tradition,  therefore,  is  seen  unanimously  to  controvert  the 
independent  development  of  the  cosmical  schemes  of  government 
and  most  ndvanced  forms  of  civilization  which  prevailed  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  Columbian  period.  This,  of  course,  in  no  wise  excludes 
the  existence  of  purely  native  people,  with  a  certain  degree  of  civ- 
ilization, more  rudimentary  in  form,  founded  on  impressive  natural 
phenomena,  which  the  natives  had  always  been  in  a  position  to  ob- 
serve for  themselves. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  conditions  which  might  have 
determined  and  affected  maritime  intercourse  with  distant  America, 
let  us  now  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  histoi^  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  the  Old  World.  This  reveals,  in  the  first  case,  the 
undeniable  fact  (one  of  deepest  significance  in  the  light  of  the 
present  investigation)  that  the  period  of  a  general  stirring  of  men's 
minds,  in  countries  where  pole-star  worship  had  prevailed  from 
time  immemorial,  exactly  coincides  with  the  period  to  which  I  al- 
luded on  p.  43,  during  which  there  ceased  to  be  a  brilliantly  con- 
spicuous and  perfectly  immovable  pole-star  in  the  northern  heavens. 

From  Mr.  Hinckley  Allen's  work  (p.  454),  I  have  since  learned 
that  astronomers  have  closely  determined  this  period,  and  that  Miss 
Clerke  writes  of  this :  ''  The  entire  millennium  before  the  Christian 
era  may  count  for  an  interregnum  as  regards  pole-stars.  Alpha 
Draconis  had  ceased  to  exercise  that  office ;  and  Alruccabah  had 
not  yet  assumed  it."  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  tells  us  that  the  PhoBni- 
cian  pilots  steered  by  the  pole-star  in  remotest  antiquity,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  '*Pytheas  of  Massilia,  the  bold  navigator 
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(died  about  285  B.  C),  showed  the  Greeks  that  the  pole-star  was 
not  at  the  pole  itself.*'  Previous  to  that  date,  however,  the  astron- 
omerpriests  must  have  noted  the  change  in  the  heavens.  On 
descendants  of  ancient  pole-star  worshippers,  whose  entire  religion 
and  civilization  were  based  on  the  idea  of  fixity  and  rotation,  the 
unaccountable  change  in  the  order  of  the  universe  must  indeed  have 
produced  a  deep  impression.  Under  such  conditions  it  seems  but 
natural  that  a  great  awakening  of  doubt  and  speculation  should 
take  place,  that  worship  should  be  transferred  from  stars  known  to 
be  subject  to  change,  to  tlie  unseen,  incomprehensible  but  ever- 
present  eternal  power  which  ruled  the  universe. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  records  of  the  great  intellectual  move- 
ment that  swept  at  one  time,  like  a  wave,  over  the  ancient  centres 
of  civilization.  The  eighth,  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  our 
era  are  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  Ionian  philosophy  which,  as 
Huxley  tells  us,  ^^  was  but  one  of  many  results  of  the  stirring  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Aryan-Semitic  population  of  West- 
ern Asia.  The  conditions  of  the  general  awakening  were  doubtless 
manifold,  but  there  is  one  which  modern  research  has  brought  into 
great  prominence.  This  is  the  existence  of  extremely  ancient  and 
highly  advanced  societies  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile.  .  .  The  Ionian  intellectual  movement  is  only  one  of  the 
several  sporadic  indications  of  some  powerful  mental  ferment  over 
the  whole  of  the  area  comprised  between  the  -^gean  and  North- 
ern Hindustan "' 

Professor  Schroeder's  statement  that,  "  in  the  seventh  century 
B.  C,  the  idea  of  four,  i.  e.  five  elements,  spread  in  India,"  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  connection  with  the  date  assigned  to  the 
birth  of  the  Ionian  intellectual  movement.  Of  Pythagoras  it  is 
related  that,  like  Solon,  **  he  had  visited  Egypt,  also  Phoenicia  and 
Babylon,  then  Chaldean  and  independent,  and  founde<l  a  brother- 
hood originally  brought  together  by  a  religious  infiuence,  with  ob- 
servances approaching  to  monastic  peculiarity,  and  working  in  a 
direction  at  once  religious,  political  and  scientific."  According  to 
the  learned  translator  of  Cicero's  first  Tusculan  disputation^  *'  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  Pherecydes  of  Syros  (one  of  the  Cyclades 
islands  in  the  ^gean  sea)  was  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras.     Phere- 

>  Evolution  and  £thlcs.    Appleton  cd.  New  York,  1896,  p.  104. 

••*  Death  no  Bane,"  tranHlation  by  Robert  Blat^k,  M.  A.,  Sampson  Low,  Marston  A 
Co.,  London,  1889,  p.  121,  note. 
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cydes,  who  flourished  about  B.  C.  544  is  said  to  have  derived  his 
knowledge  from  the  secret  books  of  the  Phoenicians  and  from 
travels  of  inquiry  in  Egypt."  Through  Philolaus  (see  Grote  iv,  p. 
895,  note  2),  Pythagorean  science  was  made  known  to  Plato, 
whose  views  are  quoted  on  p.  449.  Grote  states  that,  about 
800  B.  C,  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  nearly  died  out.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  this  date  coincides,  approximately,  with  the  de- 
struction of  Tyre  (Tsar,  in  Phoenician,  =  the  rock),  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Phoenicians,  "  which  had  defied  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian and  Persian  but  at  last  fell,"  according  to  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce, 
"  in  July,  B.  C.  832,  before  the  Greek  conqueror  Alexander.  Thirty 
thousand  of  its  citizens  were  sold  in  slavery,  thousands  of  others, 
massacred  and  crucified  and  the  wealth  of  the  richest  and  most  lux- 
urious city  of  the  world  became  the  prey  of  an  exasperated  army. 
Its  trade  was  inherited  by  its  neighbor  Sidon'*  (op.  cit  p.  194).  It 
is  obvious  that,  at  this  period,  bands  of  fugitives  may  well  have  taken 
refuge  in  traders'  ships  and  sought  safety  in  flight  to  distant  regions, 
where  they  might  establish  themselves  and  found  colonies  on  the 
pattern  of  Tyre  or  of  Carthage  which,  in  ancient  times  had  also 
been  founded  by  fugitives  and  been  named  '^  the  new  city,"  Kar- 
thakhadasha  (Sayce).  While  the  great  historical  events  which 
marked  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  seem  to  have  arrested  the  spread 
of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  we  flnd  that,  according  to  Grote,  "in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  two  centuries  later,  the  orientalizing  tendency, 
beginning  to  spread  over  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world,  caused  it 
to  be  again  revived,  with  little  or  none  of  its  scientific  tendencies, 
but  with  more  than  its  primitive  religious  and  imaginative  fanati- 
cism. ...  It  was  taken  up  anew  by  the  pagan  world,  along  with 
the  disfigured  doctrines  of  Plato.  Neo-Pythagorism,  passing  grad- 
ually into  Neo-Platonism,  outlasted  other  more  positive  and  mas- 
culine systems  of  pagan  philosophy,  as  the  contemporary  and  re- 
vival of  Christianity  "  (op.  cit,  iv,  398).  Neo-Plalonism  reached  its 
height  under  its  chief  Plotinus  (A.  D.  205-270)  who  sought  to  rec- 
oncile the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems  with  Oriental  theoso- 
phy.  His  pantheistic  and  eclectic  school  was  thie  last  product  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.* 

^Merely  as  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  troublous  period  during  which  Plotinus  lived, 
I  recall  the  fact  that  Caracalla,  visiting  Egypt,  caused  a  large  number  of  young  men 
to  be  massacred  at  Alexandria  (A.  D.  311).  Between  A.  D.  248  and  iK8,  Alexandria 
was  the  seat  of  civil  war  for  twelve  years,  and  through  war,  famine  and  pestilence, 
^n  a  few  years,  about  half  of  the  population,  not  only  of  Alexandria,  but  of  Rome, 
perished.  A  general  persecution  of  Christians  was  also  carried  on  at  this  period, 
and  in  A.  D.  268  Zenobia  invaded  Egypt. 
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It  is,  at  all  events,  remarkable,  that  the  date  tradition  assigns  to 
the  presence  of  Kukulcan  in  Yucatan  and  the  foundation  of  the 
quadruplicate  state  of  Mayapan  coincides  with  the  dying  out,  in 
Europe,  of  pagan  philosophy,  one  of  the  features  of  which  had  been 
the  elaboration  of  ideal  forms  of  government  based  on  a  numerical 
and  cosmical  scheme,  the  elements  of  which  had  apparently  been 
spread  by  the  Phoenicians.  In  Copan  and  Quirigua  we  And  remnants 
of  long-established,  peaceable  communities  revealing  no  trace  of 
war-like  weapons,  and  the  memorial  stelse  of  whose  rulers  stand 
above  hidden  cruciform  vaults,  while  carved  personages  are  repre- 
sented as  seated  in  the  centre  of  ornate  crosses.  Jn  Yucatan, 
through  which  land  the  foreign  civilization  seems  to  have  reached  the 
plateau  of  Mexico,  there  are  significant  traces  of  an  ancient  city, 
named  Zilan,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  proofs  that  build- 
ings of  cosmical  forms  were  erected ;  that  the  state  of  Mayapan 
was  laid  out  on  the  familiar  cosmical  plan ;  that  repeated  migrations 
took  place,  and  that,  from  time  immemorial,  a  calendar,  on  the 
same  numerical  basis  as  that  of  Mexico,  had  been  in  use.  The 
great  state  of  Mayapan,  where  a  remarkable  stone  cross  was 
found  at  Cozumel  by  the  Spaniards,  is  shown  to  have  been  figured 
as  a  circle  within  a  circle,  the  whole  divided  into  four  parts  by  cross- 
lines.  Here,  as  in  Chiapas  and  Mexico,  all  divisions  of  govern- 
ment, population  and  time  are  organized  on  a  numerical  scheme 
representing  the  combination  of  4  X  5  =  20  i.  e.  an  entire  finger 
and  toe  count,  *'  a  whole  man,"  with  the  13  directions  in  space. 
The  multiplication  of  18  and  20  results  in  a  unit  of  260  which,  as 
a  cycle  of  time,  represents  the  complete  set  of  all  harmonious 
combinations  of  man  the  miniature  image  of  the  living  state,  with 
the  thirteen  directions  of  space  in  the  all-embracing  Cosmos,  com- 
posed of  four  primary  elements.  In  consonance  with  this  we  find 
the  existence  of  20  (or  4  X  «>)  lords,  whose  names  correspond  to 
those  of  the  4  chief  and  16  minor  day-signs  of  the  calendar,  and  of 
a  lord  by  election,  whose  name  signifies  the  thirteen  divisions  or 
parts,  and  who  constituted  a  microcosmos,  a  Four  in  One.  In  reg- 
ular rotation  the  20  lords,  consisting  of  4  chief  and  4  X  4  =  lCz= 
minor  rulers  fulfilled  duties  towards  the  supreme  representative 
who  resided  in  the  capital,  while  they  respectively  lived  in  four 
provinces,  the  population  of  which  was  subdivided  into  four  tribes 
each  of  the  20  divisions  of  the  state  being  again  divided  into  13 
parts. 
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In  a  cosmlcal  state  like  this  in  which  each  individim!  not  only  felt 
himself  to  be  a  unit  and  a  inicro€Osmo8,  but  also  an  indispensable 
part  of  a  livmg  organism,  under  the  form  of  which  the  state  was 
symbolized,  its  inhalMtants,  lending^  lives  regulated  by  a  calenrlar 
based  on  the  phenomenon  of  clrcumpolar  rotation,  under  a  chief 
roler  entitled  the  '*  Four  in  One,"  assisted  by  four  sub-rulera,  niust 
indeed  have  felt  that  ihey  ^^  lived,  moved  and  had  their  being"  in 
the  Teotl  or  Theos,  imagined  ae  tbe  embodiment  of  the  four  ele- 
ments. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  ^^the  animar' 
itaelf,  of  Plato,  is  considered  by  eminent  authorities  to  have  been 
the  tetrad. 

Ill  Zuni,  where,  at  the  present  day,  each  individual  feels  him- 
self identified  with  some  part  of  the  body  of  a  quadruped,  his  clan 
totem,  the  conception  of  the  stat«  as  **  a  living  aniinai,"  i.s  an  act- 
ual reality-  Their  pueblo  moreover  represents  a  6  +  1  ^=:  7,  or  a 
**  seven  in  one/*  the  miniature  counterpart  of  the  far  dist^snt  Ooroon 
village  of  Chota  Nagpoie  and  of  the  ancient  archaic  kingdoms  of 
India,  IVrwia,  Babylonia,  Kgypt,  Greece,  Rome,  etc.  Anciently 
the  Zuiiis  called  themselves  the  Ashiwi,  a  name  remarkably  like 
that  of  the  Ashvins,  derived  from  the  Akkadian  aah^  six. 

I  revert  again  here  to  the  following  landmarks,  which  may  per- 
haps furnish  a  useful  **  working  hypothesis**  for  future  investiga- 
tion. In  Mexico  the  pyramids  of  Chotula  and  of  Teotihnacan  seem 
to  render  testimony  of  tbe,  possibly  consecutive^  estalilisihmont  of 
ideal  states  amongst  tribes  ''capable  of  subjection'*  byTolteciis,  or 
^'  Mastcr-Builders,"  who,  according  to  their  method,  used  the  build* 
ingof  a  great  scriicture,  reqtjiring  time  and  united  labor,  as  a  means 
of  organizing  a  new  community  or  colony.  It  may  be  that  the  pe- 
riod of  their  completion  coincided  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Calendar  system,  beginning  with  the  number  one. 

In  my  Pi*eliminary  Note  on  the  Ancient  Mexican  Calendar  Sys- 
tem (Stockholm  1H94),  I  demonstrated  how,  by  reconstructing  the 
Calendar  cycles,  it  was  possible  to  determine  exactly  when  the  na- 
tive system  was  adopted.  According  to  my  demonstration,  which 
bsis  now  stood  unchallenged  for  six  years,  a  fresh  year  cycle  began 
in  1507  A,  D,,  with  the  year  sign  II  Acatl  and  tbe  day  2  cipactli. 
Fi>r  a  cycle  to  be  associated  with  the  number  two  it  is  obvious  that 
it  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  cycle  ruled  by  number  one,  there- 
fore it  may  lie  safely  inferred  that  the  cycle  H  Acatl  that  com- 
menced in  1507  followed  a  cyclical  period  of  4  X  13;:^  52  X  '20:^ 
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1040  years  ^  (p.  82).  Accordingly  the  date  when  the  Mexican 
system  was  instituted  in  the  form  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  may  be  fixed  as  co,rresponding  to  the  year  467  of  our  era. 

Considering  that  the  Calendar  system  was,  however,  bat  one 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government,  was  inseparable  from  the  or> 
ganization  of  tribes,  classes  and  individaals,  and  that  its  instita- 
tion  signified  the  foundation  of  a  state,  it  is  remarkable  to  ascer- 
tain that,  but  187  years  previously,  Constantine,  in  A.  D.  880,  had 
instituted  the  empire  of  New  Rome,  on  precisely  the  same  numerical 
basis  as  that  of  the  Mexican  Calendar,  and  divided  it  into  4  parts 
or  prefectures,  each  subdivided  into  18,  yielding  a  total  of  52  pre- 
fectures. Moreover,  as  far  back  as  the  institution  of  the  Kleis- 
thenean  democracy,  the  Greeks  had  been  familiar  with  an  extremely 
intricate  and  close  union  of  calendar  and  government  system,  such 
as  existed  in  Babylonia-Assyria  and,  as  I  have  shown,  in  ancient 
Mexico. 

It  is  certainly  suggestive  that  the  period  of  187  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  New  Rome  on  a  partly  re- 
vived and  partly  amended  or  remodelled  plan,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  great  democracy  of  ancient  Mexico  at  the  date  inferred^ 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind  for  religious  persecu- 
tions, carried  on  in  Kgypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  following  upon  three 
centuries  marked  by  the  growth  and  spread  of  Christianity  and  the 
persecution  of  its  followers,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  It  was  in  A.  I).  379  that  Theodosius, 
the  Greek,  pix)clainied  Christianity  the  religion  of  his  empire  and 
instituted  a  relentless  persecution  of  the  Arians  and  followers  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  religion. 

Under  Arcadius,  Kmperor  of  the  East  (A.  D.  395),  the  Anthro- 
niorphites,  who  affirmed  that  God  was  of  human  form,  destroyed 
the  greater  number  of  their  opponents.  Under  Marcianus  (A.  D. 
451),  Silco  invaded  Egypt  with  his  Nubian  followers  and  the 
Council  of  Chakredon  condemned  the  Monopbysite  doctrine  of  Eu- 
tyches.  Later,  under  Justinian  (A.  D.  527),  the  Monophysitcs 
separateil  from  the  Melchites  and  chose  their  own  patriarch,  being 
afterwards  calleil  Copts. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  tbat^  during 
this  i>eriod  of  persecution  and  massacre,  imminent  peril  of  death 
must  have  foreeti  many  a  band  of  the  priests  and  followers  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  and  other  religions  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
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events  which  took  place  in  Egypt  between  A.  D.  879  and  451,  cul- 
minating in  Silco's  invasion,  must  unquestionably  have  been  deeply 
felt  by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Phoenician,  Carthaginian 
and  Grecian  exiles,  fugitives  and  mercenaries  who,  during  count- 
less centuries,  had  founded  colonies  along  the  Libyan  coast,  and 
pushed  migration  further  westward  along  the  coast  line.  Migra- 
tions from  these  regions  would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  the 
remarkable  combination  of  archaic  star,  fire-drill  and  socket  wor- 
ship found  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  existing  alongside  of  a  highly 
developed  and  perfected  philosophical  scheme  of  social  organiza- 
tion identical,  in  principle,  with  that  which,  in  the  Old  World,  con- 
stituted an  ideal  which  was  the  result  of  centuries  of  experience 
and  active  intellectual  life. 

The  present  investigation,  in  which  I  have  collected  more  mate- 
rial than  it  has  been  possible  to  present  in  this  publication,  brings 
out  facts  tending  to  show  that,  originally,  both  hemispheres  were 
peopled  from  the  North,  and  that,  in  antiquity,  at  intervals,  an  ex> 
tremely  limited  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  The  obvious  fact  that  navigation  must  have  been  serir 
ously  impeded  by  the  interregnum  of  Polaris,  lasting  for  many 
centuries,  would  explain  a  prolonged  isolation  of  America  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era.  Whereas  the  equatorial  currents  facilitated 
the  voyage  to  America,  the  same  favorable  conditions  did  not  ac- 
company navigation  in  the  same  latitudes  in  a  reverse  direction, 
and  this  suggests  the  probability  that  few  who  set  out  for  "  the 
hidden  land,"  ever  returned  to  the  port  whence  they  sailed.  In- 
vestigation seems  to  reveal  that  influences,  emanating  from  the 
most  ancient  centres  of  Old  World  civilization,  reached  sundered 
regions  of  America  at  different  times,  and  that  they  could  have 
been  carried  there  by  a  seafaring  and  building  race  such  as  the 
Minyans,  the  Magas,  the  Phoenicians  or  their  descendants. 

If  such  were  the  case  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that,  in 
America,  traces  of  words  associated  with  the  archaic  set  of  ideas 
would  be  found,  and  the  same  method  of  wnting.  Let  us  now 
refer  with  prudent  reservations  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  being 
accidental,  to  the  striking  resemblances  which  undoubtedly  exist 
between  certain  names  for  God,  Heaven,  North,  Middle,  etc.,  in 
the  languages  of  the  most  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  Maya  and  Nahuatl.  For  convenient  reference  and  without 
detailed  comment,   these  words  are  presented  as  Appendix  III. 
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Too  much  importance  mast  not,  of  course,  be  given  to  these  lin- 
guistic analogies ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  these  broicen  fragments  of  language,  traceable  to  India, 
Babylonia-Assyria,  Egypt  and  Greece,  are  found,  in  America, 
clinging  tenaciously  to  a  set  of  cosmical  ideas  and  a  scheme  of 
orgnnization  identical  in  l)Oth  hemispheres. 

It  has  been  surprising  to  me,  for  instance,  to  learn,  by  carefully 
collecting  facts,  that  whereas  Professor  Sayce  tells  us  that  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Phoe>nicians  was  named  Yeud  or  Ekhad,  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Mexican  Chichimecs  (literally,  Red  race)  was 
named  Youalli-Khecatl,  which  signifies,  literally,  night-air  or  wind. 
I  likewise  ascertained  that,  whereas  the  word  yau  or  yu  signifies 
the  source  or  origin  in  Chinese,  is  linked  to  a  character  forming  a 
cross  and  is  homogeneous  with  Yaou  Sing,  a  star  in  Ursa  Major, 
described  as  ^^  revolving,"  the  Mexican  name  for  the  pole-star  god 
was  Yaual  or  Yohual  Tecuhtli,  the  loixl  of  the  circle  or  of  the 
night. 

Again  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  Mexican 
yaualli  =  circle  and  the  verb  yoli  or  y uli  =  to  resuscitate  or  vivify ; 
the  Chinese  ui  =  to  turn  around,  and  the  Scandinavian  yul,  yeul 
or  yol  =  wheel,  also  the  festival  of  tlie  winter  solstice,  when  na- 
ture seemed  to  resuscitate.  Whereas  the  significance  of  tlie  above 
Mexican,  Chinese  and  Scandinavian  names,  is  clear,  no  meaning 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  attached  to  the  Semitic  name  for  the 
supreme  god,  which,  us  Professor  Sayce  informs  us,  was  pro- 
nounced Yahu  or  Yaho  or  Yahve     (see  Appendix,  list  i). 

Other  striking  resemblances  are  found  between  the  names  for 
handicraftsman  and  master-bnilder  in  widely  distant  countries. 
Thus,  in  Phrygia,  we  have  the  Daktuloi,  the  builders  who  erected 
monuments  decorated  with  cross-symbols  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
geometrical  design,  such  as  represented  in  fig.  72,  2.  In  Oaxaca 
the  Toltecatl=  builders  and  handicraftsmen,  erected  the  walled  tem- 
ple and  cruciform  structures  at  Mitla,  and  decorated  them  with 
geometrical  designs. 

Reliable  authorities  teach  us  that  "the  Hittites  were  the  north- 
ern miuyan  or  menyanz^measurers,  a  building  race  (Hewitt)  ;  that 
Aha-Mena,  the  first  historical  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  a  builder ;  that 
the  name  of  Amuu,  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  signified  *'the 
builder."  Dictionaries  reveal  that,  in  America,  Maya-speaking  peo- 
ple designated  a  master  builder  or  handicraftsman  as  ah- men,  or 
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menyah  which,  io  NahuatU  became  iiinaDteca.  Id  Yucatan  the  name 
for  North  wus  A  man  or  Xaman  ;  the  buildi»)g  nice  of  civilizers 
seems  to  have  been  associated  with  that  region,  wluch  the  Ara- 
bians  njunetl  Shamaliyy.  In  the  Babylon iati- Assyrian  Shaniash,  the 
Sanscrit  Brahman  ami  the  Egyptian  Ameti-ra,  we  seem  to  have 
but  different  forms  of  the  same  word,  wbicfi  recurs  in  the  Akkatlian- 
Sumerian  Sama,  or  an  ^  the  revolving  heaven  (see  Appeiuiix,  list). 

It  is  to  philologists  that  I  refer  the  question  whether  the  resem- 
blances, in  sound  and  meaning;  of  certain  words  I  have  fonnd  asso- 
ciated, in  wklely  sundered  countries,  with  the  universal  cosmical 
set  of  ideas,  are  merely  accidental  or  whether  they  furnish  indica- 
tion of  a  remote  common  origin  or  of  contact  at,  a  later  perimL 
It  will  interest  me  particularly  to  learn  their  opinion  as  to  the  old- 
est forms  of  tl»e  words  ;  oud  whether  there  is  really  no  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Yahu  and  the  Phoenician  Yend-Ekhad. 
One  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  Chichi mecan  YouaUi-Eliecatl 
was  not  the  same  and  wfj ether  this  and  other  analogies  do  not  con- 
st itnte  evidence  tending  to  establish  that  Mexico  was  a  Fhcenician 
colony  hi  which  during  centuries  of  isolation  the  archaic  forms  and 
meanings  of  Phoenician  words  were  preserved* 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  lists  will  be  carefully  examined  and 
explahied  by  competent  antlnjrities,  to  whose  juilgment  they  are 
respectfully  submittecL  Whetiier  they  will  be  accounted  for  in  one 
way  or  another,  these  lists  will  be  found  to  establish  the  existence 
of  striking  resemblances  which,  by  themselves,  might  not  carry 
weight,  but  which  unquestionably  gain  in  significance  when  fonnd 
in  conjunction  with  coamieal  conceptions,  social  organization, 
forms  of  architecture  and  cross-symbol  ism,  which  appear  universal. 

A  few  words  here  concerning  the  undoubted  general  resem- 
blances that  exist  between  the  Chinese  and  JajMineae,  and  Central 
American  methods  of  organization  —  resembhinees  which  even  ex- 
tend to  certain  wtmls  directly  traceable  to  Western  Asiatic  influ- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Asiatic  civilizations.  The  existence 
of  marked  differences  between  the  Chinese  and  Maya-Mexican  nu- 
merical systems  and  determination  of  elements,  appears  to  exehide 
the  possibility  that  dominating  Asiatic  influences  could  have  reached 
America  via  China  and  Japan  after  the  still  existing,  crystallized 
forms  of  government  and  calendar  had  been  establishefl  in  tlie  lat- 
ter countries*  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  great  antiquity  attribu- 
ted|  by  Chinese  historiansi  to  the  establishment  of  the  governmental 
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and  cvdical  schemes,  still  in  use,  appears  extremely  doabtfal. 
Referring  the  question  to  Sinologists,  I  venture  to  ask  whether  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  present  Chinese  scheme  dates 
from  the  lifetime  of  Lao-tze,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  a  period 
marked,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  by  the  growth  of  Ionian  philosophy, 
one  feature  of  which  was  the  invention  of  numerical  schemes  ap- 
plied to  '^  divine  polities  "  and  ideal  forms  of  government.  Future 
investigation  may,  perhaps,  prove  that  ^Hhe  powerful  mental  fer- 
ment" alluded  to  by  Huxley,  as  spreading  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  B.  C,  over  the  whole  of  the  area  comprised  be- 
tween the  ^gean  and  North  Hindustan,  was  caused  by  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  plans  of  ideal  states,  which  would  naturally  sug- 
gest and  lead  to  the  formation  of  bands  of  enthusiasts,  who  would 
set  out  in  search  of  districts  where  they  could  carry  out  their  prin- 
ciples and  ideals. 

Personally,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  assign  the  origin  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  Mexican  schemes,  which  are  identical  in  principle, 
to  the  same  source,  and  to  believe  that  they  were  carried  in  oppo- 
site directions,  at  different  periods,  by  seafarers  and  colonists* 
animated  by  the  same  purpose.  Favorably  established  in  distant 
regions,  both  grew  and  flourished  during  centuries,  constituting 
analogous  examples  of  an  immense,  submissive,  native  population 
living  under  a  highly  perfected,  artificial,  numerical,  scheme  of  re- 
ligious government,  preserved  intact  and  enforced  by  a  ruling  caste, 
who  possessed  superior  knowledge  and  claimed  divine  descent. 

It  is,  or  course,  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  scholars  and  to  archae- 
ologists, some  of  whom  constitute  the  able  staff  of  the  Jesup  Ex- 
pedition, who  are  investigating  the  question  of  Asiutic  contact,  that 
I  look  for  further  information  and  enlightenment  as  to  prehistoric 
contact  between  China  and  America.^ 

The   foregoing   investigation  seems  to  have  shown  that  in  all 

1  To  those  of  my  fellowworkcrH  who  have  made  n  gpeclal  Htudy  of  the  most  ancient 
fomiH  of  cursive  and  ikononiatU*  wrltlngn  of  the  Old  Worhl,  I  nhould  like  to  eubrolt 
Bonie  facts  concernlni^  the  ancient  Mexican  method,  which  may  carry  a  fresh  sugges- 
tion and  be  an  aid  to  future  research. 

When  the  llrst  Spanish  missionaries  who  reached  Mexico  found  thcmselTes  con- 
fronted by  the  barrier  of  language  and  wished  to  teach  the  native  converts  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Latin,  they  adopted  the  method  of  picture  writing  employed  by  the  aborig- 
ines. By  painting  a  banner  =  pantli,  a  stone  =s  tetl,  a  cactus  =  nochtli  and  another 
stone  =  tetl,  they  conveyed  the  words  Pa-te-noch-te,  which,  approximately,  repre- 
sented paternoster.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Indians  were  able  to  memorize 
prayers  in  a  language  unknown  to  them,  by  referring  to  pictures  of  objects  and  nam- 
ing  these  in  their  own  tongue.    A  number  of  curious  documents  exist,  which  exhibit 
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countries  nlike,  at  one  pcricMi  or  otlier,  the  (iroBS-symhol  or  swas- 
tika  expressed  ahsoliitely  the  same  meaDuig.  Prinuirily  the  record 
of  a  year^  whicli  suggegted  the  division  of  tlte  heaven  into  four 
parts,  it  had  come  to  signify  the  establiahnient  of  communal  life  on 
a  basis  of  fixed  law,  order  and  harmony.  Like  the  rmndier  fonr  it- 
self which,  ill  Pythagorean  philosophy,  is  identified  with  wisdom 
and  jnatice  **  because  it  is  the  first  square  number,  the  product  of 
equtds/'  the  cruciform  symbols  hiive  been  the  emblema  of  justice, 
^/"equality  and  brotherhood. 

From  the  dawn  of  human  history,  the  cross,  therefore*  apyiears 
to  have  expressed  a  plan  as  simple  as  it  was  noble  anfl  grent^  which 
consisteti  in  peaceably  unitiDg  men,  on  principles  of  good- will,  peace, 
equity,  eqnality  and  mutual  help,  of  instituting  and  organizing  coin- 
mnnai  life,  and  of  regulating  iis  activity  iii  iK'Curd  with  the  immu- 
table laws  which  govern  the  moveracnteof  celestial  botUe 8,  causing 
the  cireumpolar  constellations  to  assume  opposite  positions,  forming 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  marking  seiisons,  day8  and  years,  all  tes- 
tifying to  the  existence  of  a  single,  all-niHng,  all-pervadittg,  stable 

^^  R  (jfrL'at  difforcnc*^  ftmJ  varli'ty  in  oxetMitluh  (iinl  are  rnure  or  lews  <'iir»ivt\  eK^forrltng' 
to  tlM!  nrtl&tic;  wimfp  and  Jililllty  of  rlie  ii»l8i4lii>i].?iry  or  i^^jnvtiru**!  ItmliMU  who  ilrew 
them*  Till-  fact  that  Simnhirds,  pot*j*eB<iluir  our  mode  of  Avi-ltiiiK.^  i^^tiouhl  Imvu  found 
pletijre-wrUlrijf  thi?  oMMt  effective  menns  tif  lenchln^f  primitive  p(^oi>]e  #]Kmkni|(  an 
iiJleD  toii)JCiie  hiiH  atwfiy^  iippeiired  to  riiti  at*i  riioNt  JUKtrurtlve  iiiitl  t^uggewthe. 

Aethv  uanTi?r4  f*Q^fge«ted  thlw  meUiod  to  their  iiietriiotor«,  It  Us  <ibvlou«  thjit  It  was 
Ihetr  habitua)  modi;  of  meniurk/triK  »  fore1g:ii  language.  The  poHeilhlHty  thut  words 
recorded  In  uaUve  [>irCu|rr!i|dty  ruay  hidongr  to  an  alien  tongutfi,  opetici  out  a  new  Hold 
for  futurf.  re«oar«5h.  A  curious  result  Is  abtalned:  wLien  Tciiooli  Tithin,  one  of  tlw 
aaolent  name*  of  the  tmpluil  of  Mexico  U  srodled  from  thU  po\iit  of  view.  In  the  well- 
known  rebus  now  cmijloyed  n«  the  aroiA  of  Blexlro^  the  HyUnhtei^  Te  and  Noeh  only 
ftr«  actually  expressed  in  picture-writing  by  the  utone^  tetl,  from  tvliieh  a  cactus  ^ 
noehtlMfl  growlnj^.  Thl«  group  Ip,  however,  wurmountt'd  by  Jiu  ewgle  holding  A  wer- 
pcntla  ItH  Uilons  and  ttke  meauing^of  tblK  aultiml  group  iippearf*  KymUollral  merely. 
It  may  be  a  curious  coiniidence  thai  the  eagle  hobling  a  tieriienc  In  ltd  talons  wa# 
employed  by  Mediterranean  people  ns  an  einblem  of  victory  anri  ocrurH  on  anrienl 
Greek  coUh  with  thU  HlgniJicance.  and  thnt  the  recorded  n;inie»  Tenoehtltlan  or  '*the 
land  ofTenuch/'  furloujjly  rettemble>«Teno^,  the  name  of  u  Greek  liejttarchy,  founded 
bjr  aeven  tribes  jnist  an  the  ndjaceitt  tov^'n  of  Chalco^  tn  Mexico,  reiienilidea  ChalclMt 
tbi9  town  ill  Kuhrra,  %vhere  Ar(f*ti:*teiej*  died. 

On  p,  4}»  and  in  my  dlHCusHlon  of  Kgyptlan  hteriitlc  »*cript,  I  bu\  e  pointed  out  that 
BOinO  algne  employ ed  ex preMS  the  itoundH  of  wordri  In  another  v>ngne,  thnt  the  nylla. 
blea  am  and  an,  for  Inetani-e,  «eein  lndii*fiolubly  and  untverrially  linked  U>  pole  f^tJir 
worship  and  wymlMillHm,  ft  do*3  not  aeem  iinreatiooahltj  to  enrlenvor  to  expinin  thin  by 
Imagining  tbat  Indlvldualn,  wishing,  In  earh  faM%t<jtearh  the  word  >'<imo^=the  revolv- 
ing heaven  i.  e.  the  North,  to  i^eojiJe  t^peaklng  dilferent  languages!,  should  make  n 
plrturc  of  a  tree  or  boat  namcl  am  in  oTietongiie»  and  in  another  country,  draw  a 
eplder,  named  anii,  by  Itn  inhabltarilH.  In  tliie  flrnt  c^ouritry  the  tree,  or  iHuit,  and  in 
the  si'coed,  the  i*plder,  would,  in  tboe,  become  the  eiymbolH  of  the  north,  and  though 
difTerent,  i*ignlfy  the  RJtnie  thing.  Intlnte,  each  «lgn  might  lie  employed  to  expreBfitlie 
syllable  am  In  general  and  lu  thU  way  l&olated  0y«teim»  of  Ikonontailc  writing  would 
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and  eternal  central  power,  who  thas  controlled  not  only  the  heavens 
bat,  by  a  human  representative,  the  earthly  kingdom,  laid  oat  on 
the  celestial  plan. 

Considering  that  no  leas  an  authority  than  8t  Augastine  has 
asserted  *'  that  which  is  now  called  the  Christian  religion  existed 
among  the  ancients,  and  in  fact  was  with  the  human  race  from  the 
beginning,"  it  is  permissible  to  ask  whether  the  above  scheme  does 
not  strikingly  substantiate  his  dictum,  afford  a  deep  view  under  the 
surface  of  accumulated  dogma  and  a  perception  of  the  mighty  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  at  work  from  the  beginning  of  all  things  and 
was  understood  by  many  at  that  time  when  ^^the  people  that  sat  in 
darkness  saw  great  light,  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death  light  sprang  up..'*  .  .  ''From  that  time  Jesus  be- 
gan to  preach  and  say,  ^  Repent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand'"  (Matthew  iv,  16,  17).     Adopting  the  cross  as  the  emblem 

eTolve  and.  In  course  of  time,  native  ardits  would  more  or  Iom  ■kllfullj  produce  con- 
TentluDallzed  and  distinctly  characteristic  forms  and  metbods. 

At  the  same  time  the  colonising  race  might  be  employing  and  perfecting  a  totally 
different  form  of  cursive  writing  for  their  own  purposes  of  registration,  etc.  For 
Instance:  in  Athens,  where  Euclid  held  an  arohonshlp  In  406  B.C.  and,  during  cen- 
turies, Pythagorean  philosophers  identlfle<l "  earth  with  a  cube,  fire  with  a  pyramid, 
air  with  an  octahedron,  water  with  an  Icosahedron,  and  the  Sphere  t^f  the  Univerae  with 
a  dodecahedron,"  and  also  taught  that  a  point  corresponds  with  the  monad,  both  being 
Indivisible;  ii  line  with  the  duad,  etc.,  It  is  obviouo  that  points,  lines  and  geomet- 
rical flguros  mu8t  have  been  employed  for  the  cursive  registration  of  ideas.  In 
a  state,  flnnly  established  on  fixed  principles  of  numbers,  the  cursive  registration  of 
Its  rtubdiviHionH,  by  means  of  numbers  only,  wan  rendered  poHHible  and  in  Huch  a  com- 
munity the  iiecessity  for  cursive  writing  would  be  limited  and  perhaps  be  confined  to 
the  registration  and  identification  of  individuals,  the  reports  of  quantities  of  produce, 
etc. 

The  facts  that  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  posset*8  fixed  numerical  values,  and 
that  the  initial  letters  only  of  their  tribal  names  were  Innrribed  on  the  shields  of  Lac- 
edaemonian, Hicyonian  and  Me^Henian  warriors,  for  instance,  appear  to  indicate  that, 
at  one  time,  each  Greek  tribal  division  posflessed  Its  cursive  mark,  a  letter,  which  may 
have  indicated,  at  the  same  time,  a  numerical  division  of  the  confederacy.  To  un- 
derstand  such  cursive  records  it  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  numerical  basis 
of  the  state  would  be  indispensable  and  imperative  and  that  this  would  be  confined 
to  the  rulers  only.  My  opinion  that  the  Maya  c^ilcullform  hieroglyphs  constitute  cur- 
sive notation  relating?  entirely  to  the  calendricjil  and  governmental  cyclical  system 
and  absolutely  unint4>lllgible  without  a  knowledge  of  this,  has  already  been  partially 
referred  to  on  pp.  242  and  244.  From  Mexican  manuscripts,  where  individuals,  by 
means  of  a  number  and  a  calendar  sign,  are  linked  to  u  division  of  the  state,  I  hope 
yet  to  be  able  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  practical  harmonious  working  of  a  machin- 
ery of  state,  established  on  a  perfected  numerical  scheme,  the  cursive  notation  of 
which  was  extremely  simple. 

Meanwhile  I  offer  the  foregoing  remarks  as  suggestions  for  future  research  and  as 
an  expression  of  my  opinion  that  people,  using  geometrical  and  numerical  cursive 
methods  of  notation  in  their  own  country,  may  have  systematically  em)>loyed  the  pic- 
tographic  method  In  teaching  their  language  to  strangers  and  In  establishing  their 
civilization  In  foreign  lands. 
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of  his  earthly  mission  he  said  :  **  If  any  man  will  coine  after  me, 
let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  By  the  words :  **  I 
bear  in  my  body  the  mmk  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  St.  Paul  design  ft  lea 
the  recognized  '^  murk"  to  have  been  the  quadruplicate  cross  of 
the  Saviour,  who  charged  his  apostles  to  preauh,  saying  :  *Hhe  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  haud  **  and  promised  them  that  *\ye  which 
have  followed  me  in  the  legeneratiou,  wht-u  the  Hon  of  Man  shall 
8it  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  "  (Matthew  xix,  28),  The 
mother  of  Zel»edee*s  children  came  noto  him  asking  that  her  sons 
might  sit  ''  the  one  on  thy  right  band  and  the  other  on  tby  left,  in 
thy  kingdom"  (Matthew  xx,  20).  Hepeatetlly,  the  Teacher,  refer- 
ring to  children,  said  *'of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  **Ex- 
cej>t  ye  be  convertt-d  and  become  as  httle  children  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*'  St,  Paul  and  his  followers  were 
designated  as  ^*  those  that  have  tumid  the  world  n inside  down 
,  .  .  doing  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  t'leaar,  saying  that  there  is 
another  king,  one  Jesus"  (Acts  xvii,  6  and  7). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  early  Christian  church  was  persecuted 
because,  from  the  tirst,  it  preached  a  total  regeneration  of  human 
society  and  its  reestablish ment  of  a  basis  of  peace  and  good- will, 
social  equality,  absolute  justice,  mntual  aid,  respect  and  sympathy, 
unselfish,  disinterested  suliservience  of  the  individual  to  I  he  inter- 
est of  the  community* 

It  was  for  the  sublime  principle  of  a  religious  den)ocracy  and 
the  regeneration  of  liuman  society  that,  in  an  age  of  tyranny,  op- 
pression and  bloodshed,  the  early  Chiistian  niailyrs  laid  down  their 
lives.  The  foundations  of  religions  orders  were  as  man}'  attempts 
to  realize  the  Christian  ideal,  and  to  this  day  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  whose  clergy  and  religious  orders  uuquestionably  afford  a 
splendid  livi ug  example  of  devotion  to  a  common  cause,  self-abne- 
gation, obedience  and  humility,  cHuge  to  the  ideal  of  a  slate  in 
which  temporal  power  is  wielded  by  a  hierarchy  raised  to  rulership 
from  all  ranks,  merely  by  virtue  c>f  personal,  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities.  Throughout  the  Christian  church  the  ideal  of  religious 
democracy  prevails.  Each  day  it  is  prayed  for  in  the  words  *^Thy 
kingdom  come,"  by  those  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  promise  of 
the  time  when  '*  former  things  are  passed  away  and  a  holy  Jerusa- 
lem shall  descend  onl  of  heaven  from  Gotl,  lying  four-square,  with 
twelve  gates,  aud  at  the  gates  twelve  augels  and  names  written 
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thereon  which  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 

of  Israel and  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations 

and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb,  •  .  •  • 
.  •  .  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty 

and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  in  it but  the  throne  of  Grod 

and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it And  he  showed  me  a 

pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it 
and  on  either  side  of  the  river  was  there  a  tree  of  life,  which  bore 
twelve  manner  of  frtiits  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month.  ..." 
(Revelation,  ciiaps.  xxi  and  xxii). 

It  appears  significant,  in  the  light  of  the  present  investigation, 
that  the  birth  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  revival  of  pagan  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  embodying  principles  for  the  organization  of 
religious  brotherhoods  and  ideal  democracies,  should  coincide  with 
the  spread  of  the  great  tidings  thnt  a  star  had  been  seen  by  the 
Magi,  or  '^  wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  from  the  east  to  Jeca-^ 
salem."  Occurring,  as  it  did,  after  ^*  the  interregnum  as  regards 
pole-stars,"  during  which  nomadic  tril)es  and  seafarers  had  vainly 
sought  the  fixed  star  which  had  guided  their  forefathers,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  brilliant  pole-star  must  have  seemed  doubly  signifi- 
cant and  revived,  among  pagan  philosopliers,  the  ideal  of  an  earthly 
kingdom  ruled  by  Heaven.  The  advent,  at  this  time,  of  the  Mes- 
siah who,  with  his  twelve  disciples,  announced  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  nigh  and  taught  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
Spirit  only,  must  indeed  have  appeared  particularly  impressive  and 
well-timed. 

Faithfully  clinging  to  the  ideal  of  a  rej2:enerated  religious  democ- 
racy, the  early  Christian  churcii  maintained  itself  through  centuries 
of  persecution  and  is  slowly  advancing,  amidst  almost  overwhelm- 
ing and  innumerable  difliculties,  towards  its  realization. 

Returning  to  Mexico  we  find  that  iis  civilization  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  was  precisely  what  might  he  expected  if  a  small  body 
of  men  of  superior  wisdom  and  experience,  such  as  was  possessed 
by  a  remnant  of  Graeco -Egyptian  philosophers,  had  embarked  in 
ships  manned  by  the  descendants  of  Phoenician  seafarers,  and  found 
refuge  in  the  "'land  of  the  West,"  amongst  simple,  docile  people, 
existing  in  large  numbers,  who,  treated  ^^  as  little  children  and 
instructed  with  love  and  gentleness,  willingly  submitted  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  their  teachers."  A  single,  short-lived  generation 
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of  these  would  have  amply  sufllced  for  the  establishment  of  the 
goveronientol  8yst*?ni  and  cuU^ndur,  the  drm  itistitntion  of  a  ^'celes- 
tial kingdom/'  and  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the  techuiqiie  of 
various  arts  and  induHtriew  deemed  tiiost  useful  to  the  natives.  On 
the  otber  hand,  the  foreign  element,  whose  aims  were  chiefly  ideal, 
conM  liiive  left  little  or  ut>  impression  upon  the  evolution  of  the 
native  race,  its  art  and  industry,  wliich  doubtlessly  followed  its 
original  indepentlent  line  of  development. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  echo  of  great  events  in  Old  World 
history  seem  to  have  reached  the  Western  hemispheie.  In  the  Old 
World  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centories  were  marked  by  a  revival 
of  religions  enthusiasm,  by  the  Crueades,  the  persecution  of  infi- 
dels by  the  Christian  world  and  by  a  general  stirring  amongst  ori- 
ental people,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  pole-star  worshippers. 

Historical  records  and  trad i lions  accord  in  stating  that  in  about 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  our  era,  I  he  eivib?,atious  of 
Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Central  America  underwent  a  great  period  of 
warfare,  pestilence  and  famine,  leading  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
great  ancient  centres,  to  nnmberless  migrations,  and  to  an  assump- 
tion of  dominion  in  Mexico  by  a  fierce  warrior-race  who  increased 
the  number  of  human  Baerilices.  It  seems  signiticant  that  it  is  to 
this  tronbloiiH  period  in  the  history  of  ancient  America  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Ineas  in  Pern  is  assigned  by  native  tradition,  which 
also  records  the  existence  of  more  ancient  centres  of  civilization 
situated  around  the  Titicaca  lake.  The  foundation  of  the  Inca  em- 
pire is  assigned  to  as  late  as  about  1200  A.D.  (see  p.  148,  note  1), 
and  all  who  compare  Plato's  scheuje  for  the  rei^stablishment  of  the 
holy  polity  of  the  Magnetes,  and  the  description  of  the  Peruvian 
*'  Four  in  One  "  state,  must  admit  that  the  latter  couHtitutes  the 
most  perfect  example  known,  of  a  coiunmnity  based  on  those  nu- 
merical principles  which  were  considered  most  |>erfect  by  Plato. 
At  a  first  glance  one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  foreign 
civilizers  of  Peru,  the  Incas,  were  acquainted  with  PI  a  to 'h  twelve- 
fold scheme  and  deliberately  established  or  ret?stahlished  a  ^*divine 
polity  "  accordingly,  naming  it  the  *'  Four  in  One  "  and  instituting 
the  worship  of  a  supreme  divinity  designated  as  **  Earth,  Air, 
Fire  and  Water  in  One,"  in  consonance  with  the  cosUTJcal  theory 
said  to  have  been  first  formulated  by  Empedocles  about  B.  C.  444, 
and  adopted  by  Plato.  Reflection  shows,  liowxver,  tliat  no  such 
conclusion  is  justifiable  until  competent  authorities  have  thoroughly 
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investigated  and  satisfactorily  established  how  far  the  ideas  of 
Empedocles  and  Plato  were  original  and  how  far  they  incorporated 
older  philosophical  ideas,  sach  as  were  preserved  by  the  Egyptian 
priesthood  or  had  been  disseminated  by  the  PhcBnicians.^  Never- 
theless it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Inca  colony  constitates  a 
most  valuable  object-lesson  of  a  **  cosmical  state  "  founded  on 
precisely  the  numerical  scheme  and  principles  of  organization  ad- 
vocated by  Plato.  Reflection  shows,  moreover,  that  such  a  polity 
could  only  have  been  established  and  maintained  itself  during  cen- 
turies, in  a  land  free  from  enemies  and  amongst  docile  people  ''apt 
for  subjection." 

A  significant  result  of  a  critical  comparison  of  the  celestial 
kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Mexico  is  the  perception  that,  in  the  former, 
as  in  Egypt,  a  hereditary  sovereignty  was  exercised  by  male  and 
female  sacerdotal  rulers  of  a  '*  divine  line  of  descent."  On  the 
other  hand  we  find,  in  Mexico,  a  state  of  affairs  in  exact  accordance 
with  Montezuma's  account  of  the  behavior  of  his  predecessors  to- 
wards the  lord  who  had  led  them  and  presided  over  the  foundation 
of  the  Mexican  empire.  During  his  absence  they,  his  vassals,  es- 
tablished democratical  piinciples  and  when  he  returned,  having  in- 
termarried with  women  of  the  country  and  founded  new  cities,  they 
refused  to  recognize  his  authority  and  lei  him  depart.  From  Mon- 
tezuma himself  we  learn  that,  although  they  thus  emancipated 
themselves  from  their  former  lord,  they  continued  to  regard  them- 
selves as  dependent  and  owing  allegiance  to  the  mother-city  whence 
they  had  come.     Until  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  however,  they 

» It  l8  particularly  IntercHtinK  to  learn  from  Professor  Say co  {op.  cU.p.188),  not 
only  that  Phoenician  culture  had  been  Introduced  amon^^  the  rude  tribes  of  Israel, 
but  that  the  temple  uf  Jerusalem  was  built  by  Phamiclan  artists  after  the  model  of  a 
Phtenlciau  one,  the  main  features  of  which  were  the  two  columns  or  cones  at  the  en. 
trance  and  the  brazen  seaur  banin,  which  rested  on  twelve  bulls,  this  number  agree. 
\ng  with  the  number  of  Israelttlc  tribes  and  with  tribal  or  caste  divisions  in  other 
ancient  centres  of  civilization.  It  is  thus  certainly  suggestive  to  And  the  number 
twelve  associated  with  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  spread  of  civilization  in  the  Old 
World  is  attributed  and  whose  predecessors,  at  the  period  of  Babylonian  culture, 
were,  ac<?ordlng  to  Professor  Sayco,  "  solitary  traders,  who  trafficked  in  slaves,  In 
purpleflsh  ....  and  whose  voyages  were  intermittent  and  private." 

..."  Dlodorus  Siculus  assigns  to  the  Carthaginians  the  knowledge  of  an  island  in 
the  ocean,  the  secret  of  which  they  reserved  for  themselves  as  a  refuge  to  w^hich  they 
could  withdraw  shouM  fate  ever  compel  them  to  desert  their  African  home.  It  is  far 
from  Improbable  that  we  may  identify  this  obscure  island  with  one  of  the  Azores, 
which  lies  800  njlles  from  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Neither  Greek  nor  Roman  writers 
make  any  reference  to  them,  but  the  discovery  of  numerous  Carthagrinlftn  coins  at 
Carvo,  the  northwesterly  Island  of  the  group,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  they 
were  visited  by  Punic  voyagers."— Sir  Daniel  Wilson.  The  lost  Atlantis  and  other 
ethnographic  studies.    New  York,  1892. 
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were  governed  by  rulers  whom  they  elected,  and  who  had  risen  in 
rank  merely  by  virtae  of  their  moral  and  iDtellectual  distinction. 

It  is  indeed  deeply  suggestive  and  impressive  to  realize  that,  in 
antiquity  as  in  modem  times,  the  American  Continent  seems  to 
have  been  sought,  as  a  place  of  refuge,  by  men  whose  ideals  have 
been  state  institutions  founded  on  democratic  principles.  The 
ancient  polities  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and,  what  is  more,  the  archaic 
Pueblos  of  to-day,  alike  furnish  examples  of  conditions,  such  as 
undoubtedly  existed  in  Mediten*anean  countries  in  ancient  times[; 
and  inspired  Greek  statesmen  and  philosophers  to  plan  ideal  poli- 
ties, and  must  have  preceded  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  spiritualized  ideal  of  a  New  Jerusalem,  pervaded  through- 
out by  the  Divine  Spirit.  In  conclusion,  there  are  a  few  points 
which  I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  students.  Different 
writers  have,  as  Prescott  summarizes,  with  certainty  discerned  in 
the  highest  American  civilizations,  a  Semitic  or  an  Egyptian  or  an 
Asiatic  origin. 

This  remarkable  combination  of  features,  distinctively  character- 
istic of  the  said  civilizations,  actually  existed  amongst  the  PhcB- 
niclans  who,  as  Professor  Sayce  relates,  were  allied  to  the  Semitic 
race,  were  affected  by  contact  with  their  cousins  the  Arameans  or 
Syrians,  penetrated  to  the  coast  of  India,  derived  their  art  from 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  later  from  Assyria,  and  ^^  knew  how  to 
combine  together  the  elements  it  had  received  and  to  return  them, 
modified  and  improved,  to  the  countries  from  which  they  had  been 
borrowed."  In  the  case  of  India  and  China  it  is  an  established 
and  accepted  truth  that  an  active  communication  existed  between 
these  countries  and  Asia  Minor,  which  was  carried  on  by  a  race  of 
seafarers  and  colonists.  When  it  is  realized  that,  through  them, 
distant  regions  became  known  and  accessible,  and  that  at  one  time 
in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  for  instance,  statesmen,  phil- 
osophers and  mathematicians  alike  rivalled  each  other  in  plan- 
ning ideal  states,  based  on  the  identical  principle :  the  harmonizing 
of  human  life  with  Nature's  laws ;  it  seems  but  rational  to  infer 
that,  at  different  times,  bands  of  enthusiasts,  adopting  one  numer- 
ical scheme  in  preference  to  another,  and  led  perhaps  by  its  in- 
ventor or  disciples,  set  out  in  search  of  distant  countries  where 
they  could  undisturbedly  establish  '^  celestial  kingdoms"  accoi*d- 
ing  to  their  ideal  plan.  To  such  an  enterprise  as  this  I  venture  to 
assign  the  establishment  of  the  celestial  kingdom  of  China,  draw- 
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ing  attention  to  Biot's  statement,  cited  on  p.  298,  that  year  cycles 
{i.  6.  the  Bociological  and  chronological  system  since  in  use)  were . 
introdaced  there  from  India,  after  the  Christian  era.  This  being 
the  case,  contrary  to  the  claims  of  a  much  greater  antiquity  by 
Chinese  scholars,  the  present  form  of  the  *^ celestial  kingdom" 
appears  to  date  from  the  arrival  in  China,  from  Persia,  of  Semitic 
emigrants,  daring  the  first  centnry  of  our  era  (see  p.  B08),  and  to 
have  andergone  a  certain  re-modelling  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
cento  ry,  after  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  Syrian  Christians  (p.  804). 

Pointing  out  that  these  dates  would  make  it  appear  as  though 
the  cyclical  systems  of  India  and  Eastern  Asia  had  been  formulated 
under  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  I  ob- 
serve that  the  date  of  their  introduction  and  establishment  assigns 
them  to  approximately  the  same  period  which  produced  the  nu- 
merical scheme  adopted  by  ConstantiiDe,  Maya  and  Mexican  calen- 
drical  and  chronological  scheme.  At  the  period  when  Constantine 
established  New  Rome  and  instituted  four  divisions  of  the  empire, 
each  divided  into  thirteen  yielding  a  total  of  fifty-two  prefect- 
ores,  there  lived  in  Byzantium  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician  (815- 
890  A.  D.)  whose  name  was  Themistius  and  who  filled  the  oflSce 
df  prefect  of  Constantinople.  It  is  well  known  that  the  attempt 
thus  to  organize  the  empire  proved  fruitless  and  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  his  empire  by  Theodosius  I 
(879  A.  D.)  inaugurated  a  prolonged  persecution  of  pagan  religion 
and  philosophy  (see  p.  530) . 

Is  it  inadmissible  to  consider  at  least  the  possibility  that,  disap- 
pointed and  driven  from  their  land,  some  of  those  who  clung  to  the 
ancient  ideal,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  perfected  scheme  of 
state  organization  instituted  by  Constantine  during  the  lifetime 
of  Themistius,  carried  it  at  a  later  period,  to  the  ^4iidden  land"  of 
the  West  and  established  it  there,  where  it  was  preserved  intact 
until  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest?  Is  it  by  accident  only 
that  one  of  the  names  of  the  capital  of  ancient  Mexico,as  pre- 
served in  the  writings  of  Cortes  and  Bernal  Diaz  is  Temistitan, 
literally  ^^  land  of  Temis,"  the  Nahuatl  language  not  furnishing 
any  meaning  to  the  latter  word  ?  Can  it  be  that,  just  as  the  word 
Teotl,  resembling  Theos,  is  found  on  Mexican  soil,  employed  with 
the  same  meaning  as  in  Greek,  the  name  Temistitan  means  ^^  the 
land  of  established  law,  order  and  justice"  dedicated  to  the  Greek 
Themis,  just  as  New  Rome  was  dedicated  to  Sofia  =  Wisdom  ?  Or 
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did  some  sort  of  connection  exiat  between  the  name  of  the  Mexi- 
can capitaU  the  system  on  which  it  was  established  and  the  phil- 
oso  t>h  e  rTh  e  tn  is  t  i  u  s  ? 

Is  it  bjcbaiice  merely  that  the  state  calendar  of  Temiatitan  was 
based  on  4  X  13  ^  52  divisions,  and  that  Thenitstius  of  Bj^zaa- 
tiiim,  a  member  of  that  school  of  philosophy  which  had  evolved 
numberless  plans  and  numerical  schemes  for  ideal  states,  should 
have  held  one  of  the  4  X  13  =  52  prefectures  during  Constantme*8 
reign?  In  order  to  make  the  most  rapid  advance  towards  a  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  American  civilizations,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  OrientnliHts  and  Americanists  should  com- 
bine and  freshly  study  it  from  opposite  points  of  view.  One  side 
might  be  taken  by  those  who  incline  to  admit  the  possibility  that 
a  few  rharnician  traders  discovered  the  American  continent  in 
ancient  times  and  that,  subsequently,  those  to  whom  they  imparted 
thetr  discovery  and  their  successors,  the  daring  Greek  navigators, 
conveyed  thither,  at  intervals,  bands  of  refugees  or  enthusiasts  who 
braved  danger  and  death,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  blessed  land 
where,  free  from  persecution,  they  could  found  Ideal  democracies 
or  divine  polities. 

Besides  studying  and  addling  to  the  numberless  similarities  which 
have  been  cited  by  so  many  different  authorities  and  to  which  I 
have  added  a  modest  contribution,  let  them  produce  evidence  show- 
ing the  improbability  that  the  identical  forms  of  cult,  religion, 
social  organization,  calendar  cycles  and  numerical  scb ernes  should 
have  been  indet*endently  evolved  two  or  more  times  by  distinct 
races.  On  the  other  hand,  let  tlioae  who  hold  the  view  that  Ameri- 
can civilization  was  pnrely  antochtlionous,  advance  grounds  for  the 
supposition  that  it  developed  a  school  of  philosophical  speculation 
antl  that  America  produced  its  Empedocles  and  its  Plato.  Let 
them  also  formulate  the  psychical  law  which  caused  the  American 
race  to  formulate  the  four  elements,  recognized  as  such  by  the  phil- 
osophers of  India  and  Greece,  and  not  the  live  of  Cbineee  philoso- 
phy ;  and  to  evolve  numerical  schemes  applied  to  social  organiza- 
tion, identical  with  those  current  in  India,  Western  Asia  and 
the  Mediterranean  countries,  but  diJferent  from  thai  employed  in 
China  and  Japan,  It  will  also  be  incumbent  upon  them  not  onlv 
to  disprove  American  traditions,  which  record  the  introduction  of 
ft  higher  civilization  and  plans  of  social  oi^anization  by  strangers, 
but  also  to  demonstrate  that,  although  in  ancient  times,  Phoenician 
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timden  carried  on  an  active  traffic  with  Britain,  daring  the  perils 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  could  not  poasibly  have  Tentnred  acroes 
the  aonthem  Atlantic,  even  in  the  most  favorable  seasons.  It  has 
remained  a  source  of  sincere  r^ret  to  me  that  cirenmstances  pre- 
vented my  attending  the  Orientalist  Congress  which  met  at  Rome, 
in  October,  1899,  under  the  presidency  of  the  illustrious  Count 
Angelo  de  Gnbematis,  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  having  fint  sug* 
gested  and  planned  that  a  section  of  the  Congress  should  devote 
itself  to  the  discussion  of  prehistoric  contact  or  connection  between 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

With  an  apology  for  my  non-attendance  and  consequent  failure 
to  aid  in  organizing  the  section  and  carrying  out  a  plan  which  met 
with  my  enthusiastic  approval,  1  venture  to  submit  the  present 
investigation  to  the  President  and  offlcere  of  the  Orientalist  Con- 
gress with  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  contain  material  and 
suggestions  for  fruitful  discussions  during  the  next  Congress  held^ 
and  that  these  may  be  carried  on  in  a  section  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  facts  relating  to  prehistoric  America  and  its  relation 
to  the  Old  World. 

SUMHART  AMD   CONCLUSION. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  view  is  advanced  that  the  ancient 
cross-symbol  or  swastika  was  first  used  by  man,  presumably  in 
circunii)olar  regions,  as  a  record  of  the  opposite  positions  assumed, 
by  circumpolar  constellations,  in  performing  their  nocturnal  and 
annual  circuit  around  Polaris.  Employed  as  a  year  sign  in  the 
first  ease,  the  cross  or  swastika  later  became  the  symbol  of  the 
Four  Quarters,  of  quadruplicate  division  and  of  a  stable  central 
power  whose  rule  extended  in  four  directions  and  controlled  the 
entire  Heaven. 

At  some  remote  period  of  antiquity  man  developed  the  idea  of 
social  organization  and,  in  India,  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia- 
AsHyria,  actual  proofs  exist  that  the  earliest  cities  and  states  were 
divided  into  four  quarters,  a  division  involving  the  distribution  of 
the  population  into  four  tribes  under  a  central  chief.  Wherever  this 
division  was  carried  out,  it  represented  an  attempt  to  harmonize 
human  society  and  the  establishment  of  the  ideal  of  a  religious 
democracy,  founded  on  principles  of  law,  order,  justice,  peace  and 
good  will.  The  pyramid,  a  primitive  form  of  which  consisted  of 
four  stories,  and  cruciform  sacred  structures,  may  be  regarded  as 
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monuTnents  commemorating  a  eosmical  and  territorial  organization 
into  four  parts.  The  more  extended  cotiception  of  seven  direclionB 
in  space-,  consisting  of  the  Above  and  Below,  or  Heaven  and  Kartb, 
the  Four  Qnart^rs  and  the  sacred  MiddlCt  the  synopsis  of  all,  was 
also  evolved.  In  the  confederations  of  India  and  Iran,  and  Arabia, 
in  the  seven-storied  towx-ra  of  Babylonia,  and  in  the  division  of 
the  Egyptians  into  seven  classes,  we  find  the  earlieat  traces  of  a 
practical  application  of  this  nnmerical  division. 

The  ancient  historical  records  of  Kgypt  and  Greece  reveal  that, 
in  the  earliest  polities,  the  popnlation  was  divided  into  gronps  con- 
sisting of  a  fixed  number  of  individnais,  oMicially  represented  by 
chieftains,  or  officers  of  the  state,  and  that,  in  t- on  sequence,  a  state 
formed  a  unit,  constituted  according  to  a  mathematical  scheme, 
which  was  also  applied  to  the  regulation  of  time.  Each  officer  of 
the  state  held  office  for  a  fixed  ternn,  in  a  prescribed  order  of  rota- 
tion. The  year  was  divided  into  a  fixed  number  of  seasons,  marked 
by  the  positions  of  a  eircumpolar  constellation,  and  this  therefore 
appeared  to  regulate  not  only  the  cycle  of  time  but  the  govern- 
mental rotiition  of  office  and  the  entire  activity  of  the  community* 
Startiug  from  a  common  basis  of  rjuadruplicate  division  in  different 
countries,  a  great  variety  of  constitutions  of  state  was  independ- 
eotly  invented  by  statesmen  and  phihisophers,  who  devised  cycles 
produced  by  different  combinations  of  nninbeis  and  signs,  the  ob- 
ject  being  to  regulate  time  and  communal  life  in  inntation  of  the  law, 
order  and  harmony  existing  in  the  motion  of  the  stars  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  su[jreme  rnler.  the  earthly  representative  of  Polaris. 

The  origin  of  these  ideas  and  governmental  scheme,  in  the  Old 
World,  is  assignetl  by  competent  authorities  to  a  northern  race 
which  had  discovered  the  art  of  fire- making  and  evolved  a  religious 
cult  and  ritual  suggested  by  it,  in  assooiation  with  |>ole-star  wor- 
ship. Their  civilization  is  supposed  to  have  been  developed  by  con- 
tact with  a  southern  race,  in  Phrygia,  and  to  have  been  carried  at  a 
remote  period  by  the! r  seafaring  deacendants  to  India,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt  and  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  to  European  countries, 
situated  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  present  investigation  brings  into  prominence  the  fact  that, 
juat  as  the  older  Andean  art  closely  resembles  that  of  the  early 
Mediterranean,  an  observation  first  made  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,* 

»  Addreea  of  thw  retirlttg  Prealfk'nt  of  the  A.  A.  \.  S.,  CoJumbiiri  int'etlnjjf,  1^.»».  Pro- 
<}«ei|liigiii  of  the  A.  A.  A.S.,  vol,  XL,viii,  t^  vrlilt^ti  Uits  ruifcdt:r  Id  rofcrrvd  Upt  vnluAblc 
dnia. 
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80  the  fundamental  principles,  numerical  scheme  and  plan  of  the 
state  founded  by  the  foreign  Incas  in  Peru,  resembled  those  for- 
mulated by  Plato  in  his  description  of  an  ideal  state. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  on  which  the  writer  lays  utmost  stress, 
that,  whereas  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  divisions  of  the  elements  and  numerical 
cycles,  the  American  systems  exactly  agree  with  those  propounded 
by  Greek  philosophers  and  said  to  have  reached  them  from  more 
ancient  centres  of  culture,  presumably  through  the  PhoBniciaus. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  undoubtedly  exist  remarkable  analogies 
between  the  Chinese  and  Hindu  and  Mexican  sociological,  chro- 
nological, cyclical  systems,  their  principles  being  precisely  the 
same.  These  close  analogies  as  well  as  the  marked  divergences 
which  have  been  noted  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  the  assumption  that  each  of  these  countries  derived  their  civili- 
sation from  the  same  source.  Over  and  over  again  different  writers 
have  pointed  out  undeniable  analogies  and  resemblances  between 
the  highest  forms  of  American  civilization  and  that  of  China,  India, 
Asia  Minor,  the  Mediterranean  and  Western  European  countries. 
At  the  same  time  modem  research  has  shown  that  the  seafarers, 
whom  we  shall  conveniently  designate  as  the  Phoenicians,  acted  as 
the  intermediaries  of  ancient  Old  World  civilization  and  formulated 
a  culture  which  incorporated  and  formed  a  curious  compound  of 
elements  drawn  from  different  countries  and  people. 

While  investigation,  moreover,  reveals  that  the  conquest  of 
Phoenicia  and  intermittent  periods  of  warfare  and  persecution 
directed  against  the  religion  and  democratic  principles  of  its  peo- 
ple, must  have  furnished  the  most  powerful  incentive  for  them  to 
extend  their  voyages  of  discovery  and  seek  distant  lands  where 
colonies  might  be  established.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  safe  places 
of  refuge  were  found,  their  existence  would  remain  a  secret  and 
that,  in  course  of  time,  a  complete  isolation  of  distant  colonies 
would  result. 

Considering  that  it  would  be  premature  to  formulate  a  final  con- 
clusion on  a  subject  which  demands  so  much  more  investigation, 
I  merely  observe  here  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  conditions 
which  existed  and  survive  amongst  the  aborigines  of  America 
would  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  that  they  received 
certain  elements  of  culture  and  civilization  from  Mediterranean 
seafarers  who,  at  widely  separated,  critical  periods  of  Old  World 
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hietory,  may  have  transported  refugees  iind  wonld-be  colonists  or 
founders  of  ideal  republics  and  ^*  divine  polities"  to  different 
parts  of  the  bidden  or  divine  land  of  '*  the  West,"  the  existence  of 
winch  was  known  liy  tradition  to  the  Egyptain  priesthoo<i. 

Under  such  circumstanceB  it  ia  apparent  how  the  American  Con- 
tinent could  have  become  an  iaolated  area  of  preservation  where 
archaic  ami  primitive  forms  of  civilization*  religions  cult,  Bymlio* 
lism  and  indiistrieB,  drawn  at  different  epochs,  from  various,  more 
or  less  important  centres  or  from  the  outposts  of  Old  World  cul- 
ture>  would  be  handed  down,  transformed  throngh  the  active  and 
increasing  influence  of  the  native  elements.  The  latter  must 
always  have  been  markedly  predominant  ^inoe  it  must  be  as- 
samed,  if  at  all,  that  the  number  of  individuals  who  reached 
America,  aud  the  subsequi-nt  duration  of  their  lives,  must  have 
been  extremely  limited.  What  is  more,  as  Montezuma  related 
that  the  colonists, from  whom  he  descended,  married  native  women, 
it  is  obvious  that,  from  the  outset,  foreign  and  native  influences 
were  combined. 

There  was  one  main  element,  however,  underlying  both  foreign 
and  native  civilizations »  which  funned  the  basis  of  both,  united  and 
made  them  as  one,  namely,  the  recognition  of  flxed  immutable  laws 
governing  the  universe,  attained,  by  both  races,  by  long-continued 
observation  of  Polaris  and  tlie  "  Northern  "  constellations. 

To  me  the  moat  precious  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  is 
the  gradual  recognition  that  the  entire  intellectual,  moral  and  relig- 
ious evolution  of  mankind  has  been  the  result  of  the  fixed  laws 
which  govern  the  universe.  From  the  time  when  our  world  began 
to  revolve  in  space,  at  inten'alsj  a  luminous  poi^nt  of  fixity  in 
space  has  existed  and  an  unknown  force,  irresistible  as  that  which 
controls  the  magnetic  needle  and  gyrostat,^  appears  to  have  raised 

1  "Profesiior  Perry,  F.  R.  8.,  In  his  adnilnble  moDograph  on  Splntiiu^  TttpeJ  mlmwn 
how  a  ^plnatnj;  pyxustat  whose  iiiltmlng  ftXlA  li  compmllfd  by  th*'^  expo  rim  enter  iuln 
a  hc»rl«4iiital  plsiiie  is  then  ron^traVned  by  the  earth*e  motion  alone  to  direct  It&Bpln- 
uliig  axiHduii  norUi  uiid  Houth  and!  so  to  Indtcaie  mAlhemaUeally  the  He  of  %hv  trne 
merldlJin  of  U«  t^iMi,  11  ihe  npLnnlng  jryrOHtat  be  next  thai  off  from  all  otlier  luotlon 
vxrept  ATGrtii'iilonti  \n  (he  plane  of  this  nieddian,  lt«HplDntnjj:*axlHwlU  point  ltd  north 
end  up  to,  and  continue  to  potnt  truly  up  to,  tiRi  cclcdtlaL  fiole.'*  Then,  adds  ProfeMor 
Perry,  In  term*  atrnnifely  suitable  to  my  purpoaei*:  "  It  Is  wllli  a  curloua  mixture  of 
feellngH  that  one  QTHt  rero^uiteti  the  fact  that  ull  roUitllnji;  botnes,  Hy- wheels  of  siemn- 
i?inK-liie»  aud  the  llkt),  urn  aiwayi^  tending  to  turn  themselves  tuwnrdd  the  Poleetar; 
gently  and  vutnly  tu^i^nK  M  their  foundntlone,  nit  the  duiei  they  nri)  In  motion*  to  get 
round  towardu  tlie  objeet  of  their  adoration/* 


*  RonmaM  of  BtHtaatt  B^inuknf^  Tope,  bf 
lj('l4  fiiS«l  bx  O^HiU,  ^  ttt.,  p.  540. 


John  Pawy,  M-  E.,  D.8«„  F.  a*  B..  1880,  pp.  IW-Hu, 
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nan  from  igDoraace  a ud  darkness  and  guided  bis  foot* 
8  towaixle  a  higher  scale  of  exktetiee  and  a  more  oleTated  cqd- 
ton  of  a  supreme  central  power, 

rom  tbis,  amongst  favored  races,  the  liigher  conception  of  an 

islble  supreiue  deity  seems  to  have  been  gj  aduallj  developeti  bj 

butnan  mind,  as  it  rose  m  the  scale  of  spiritual  evohition.    To 

ny,  the  idea  that  it  was  the  observation  of  tlie  stars  and  the  rec- 

Ition  of  the  fijity  of  Polaris   which  first  led  man  to  realize  the 

tence  of  immutable  laws,  aud  of  a  supreme  celestial  power 

ng  the  universe  and  to  form  tbe  sacred  sign  of  the  crossH,  will 

ear  as  the  fulfilment  of  th«  iu  Genesis ^  which  expressly 

Dtions  as  the  firsts  and  ther  L^bief^  purpose  for  which  the 

ita  in  tlje  firmament  were  *^i         i,  Uiat  '*  they  should  be  for 

iS  and  portents,  for  aeasons.  ays  and  years  ,  ...»    and 

lights," 

Then  we  realize  that  all  revolving  spheres  iu  space^  ami  the 
igs  thut  may  live  upon  them,  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  subject 
be  same  conditions  as  govern  our  tiny  world,  forcing  their  in- 
ctual  evolution  to  proceed  in  parallel  lines  to  ours,  we  are 
ipelled  to  recognize  the  existence  of  One  Great  Plan,  and  to  ren- 
reverent  homage  to  the  Master- A I'cbitect  of  the  Universe. 
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COMPARATITB    TaBLE   OF   SOME   QUECHUA,    NaHUATL   AND 

Mata  words. 


QUKCHUA. 

hatuQ  =  great. 

pacha  =tlme,  name  of 
annual  harvest  fes- 
tival. 


Nahuatl. 

haey  =  great, 
pachtll  =  name  of  an- 
nual harvest  festival. 


yacn  and  unn  =  water.       atl  =  water. 


pihihny  =  first  bom. 


pil-conetl  =  infant  son 
pilll  =  nobleman,  or 

son. 
pilbna  =  he  who  has 

sons, 
pllli  =  the  fingers. 


Maya. 

pax  =  name  of  festi- 
val in  which  prayers 
were  offered  to  ob- 
tain abundant  har- 
vest. 

haa  =  water, 
aak  =  moist, 
aakal  =  lagoon, 
yachhaa  =  canal, 
stream  of  "water. 


all  =good. 


qualli  =  good. 


ycacha  =  frequenta- 
tive. 

ahua  =  to  spin  or 
weave. 

ahua-ycacha  =  to  spin 
continuously. 

ticpac  =  to  lie  mouth 
upwards. 

ticnu  =  the  zenith. 


mala-cachoa,  verb,  to 
spin  or  twist  or  turn 
something  around 
continuously. 


malacatl  =  spindle, 
icpac  =  to  be  on  the 

top    of     something 

high, 
ticatla  =  midnight. 
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K»  =  uimgstfatt 
jje  allko,  necklace. 


tq^t  ormakisbftnd, 

kip-pampa  =  palm 

f  band* 

upa  =  mune  for 


coEcatl™beads,  etrimg 
preciouj^      »toue8, 
metaphoricaUy  used 
to    designate    one's 
cMldren. 


maltl  ^  tiaud- 
macpalU  =  palro   of 

band. 
pau  —  afHx,   meaning 

apoB,  above. 


k&b  =  hand. 
taiikab=p&liii  of  band. 


libua  ^  small  Yea* 


J. 


Q    and    bmii  =  a 
imber,   a   dl  rial  on 
*   men,   ten   tbou- 
ind  (Markbam)* 
bnnn  =  all. 


eomltl  =  earthen 
Teiieh 


cum  ^  earthen  veasel. 

boocb  ^s  vessel  in  gen^ 
eraL 

ban  =one. 
bnnklncbll  ^  one 
count  =  10  K  100,000. 


palla  =  woman  of  no- 
ble birth. 


pallca  =  the  fingers,  or 
branches  of  a  tree 
(Chlnchaysuyo  dia- 
lect). 


tlapalll-eztli=noblllty 
of  blood  or  lineage 
(metaphor). 

tlapalli  =  color    or 
dye. 

tlapaloloni  =  worthy 
of  being  reverenced 
and  sainted. 

tlapaliui  =  able-bodied, 
marriageable  young 
man. 

atlapalli  =  wing  of  a 
bird,  leaf  of  tree. 

cultlapiUi,  atlapalli  = 
metaphor  signifying 
the  people  and  ser- 
vants of  the  state, 
literally  the  tail  and 
wing  of  a  bird. 


pal,  pa'al,  palal,  palils 
child,  boy,  servant. 
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It  is  quite  obvious  how  this  metaphor  came  to  be  employed.  The  words 
for  tail  and  wing  respectively  terminate  with  pllU  the  word  designating 
nobleman,  the  upper  class,  and  palli,  signifying  the  lower  class,  women, 
boys,  servants.  The  head  of  the  bird  signified  the  chief  and  the  two 
eyes  and  two  halves  of  the  beak  conveyed  the  idea  of  duality,  or  two  In 
one. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  right  foot,  with  its  four  claws,  symbol- 
ized the  four  chief  rulers  of  the  Above  and  the  left  foot  the  four  rulers 
of  the  Below. 

The  control  of  the  feet  and  entire  body  was,  of  course,  assigned  to  the 
head.  It  is  only  when  the  full  metaphorical  significance  of  the  eagle,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  state.  Is  understood,  that  the  meaning  of  the  eagle  in 
the  arms  of  Mexico  and  the  native  bird  symbolism  begin  to  become  ap- 
parent. I  have  shown  that  In  Peru  and  Yucatan  the  word  for  head  was 
synonymous  for  chief.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  how  far  the  same 
symbolism  prevailed  throughout  the  American  Continent  and  whether  In 
other  cases  the  words  for  bird,  wings,  tall  and  claws  are  homonymous  or 
synonymous  for  the  state  and  Its  divisions.  Amongst  the  Zufiis  the  State 
and  entire  scheme  of  organization  is  associated  with  the  Imaginary  form 
of  a  quadruped  and  In  Mexico  there  are  Indications  that  at  one  time  the 
human  form  was  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  State  and  its  subdivi- 
sions.   This  subject  is  referred  to  more  fully  in  the  text. 


QUKCHUA. 

Ulra-cocha  =  name  of 
mythical  personage 
and  title  of  Creator. 

Ulra? 

occha  =  abyss. 


Nahuatl. 

In  the  native  harangues 
the  Supreme  Being  Is 
referred  to  as  being 
like  an  unfathomable 
abyss. 

ixachlcatlan  =  abyss. 

lxachl=  great,  much. 


Mata. 


cochca  = 

coch-allpa  =  fallow 
land,  ''  tlerra  de  des- 
canso :"  literally,  land 
that  Is  resting. 


cochl  =  to  sleep, 
tlacochcalll  =  liter- 
ally, house  of  rest, 
burial  towers. 


cuchll  =  place  or 
town. 

ah-cuch-cab  =  the 
chief  or  ruler  of 
a  town  or  place. 


collana  =  excellent, 
principal,  sovereign, 
first  and  best  of  each 
species. 
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jVlaoan  ajiiu  =  royal 
line,   name  ased  bj 
the  laea!^. 
ya  =  prluceis  of 
rojfat  blood,  virgin, 
queen. 


K  AH  IT  ATI.. 

coyitiimc  ^  something 
broad,  like  a  wpdng 
of  water  or  a  win* 
dow.* 


Maya. 


eM=tUlC|  meao-      tlapLxquI  ^  tlUe    of         pi z  =  measure ^    Quaii* 


iig  the  collector  of 
i>rodi]ce,  he  who  col- 
ects  or  gathers  lu> 


some  priests,  liter- 
aUyt  he  who  g^ithors 
lu  the  harvest,     Cf, 
pliquiil  ^  burreit, 
etc. 


tity. 
plziL  ^  to  measure. 


I 


tl^to  alt  down. 

,na  ^=  »CAt  of  honor 
leh    as    were    cm- 
H^loycd  as  mnrk  of 
chief  taltiKhIp, 
A^aahoa  -  ttana  =  ma- 
trix, 
tlya-chlcu  =  to  be  sell- 
int;  something  in  the 
public  square, 
tiyachi  =  to   offer   or 
place  something    in 
the  public  square  to 
be  sold  or  exchanged. 


micuy  =  food. 


ttacanan  =^  brave  men^ 
strong  warriors. 

ttyacapan  —  tlrfit- 
horn. 

tiyacapan  joil  =  the 
right  of  prlmogenl- 
tare  and  property. 


tianquiztli  =  market, 
also  place  or  square 
where  market   was 
held. 

tlamiqulztli  =  act  of 
buying  or  selling. 

tiamlctli  =  merchan- 
dise." 


tlaltic  =  appurte* 
nance,  right  of  poa* 
session. 


^ 


in-ti  or  in-tin  =  the 
sun. 


tona-ti-uh  =  the  sun, 
literally,  that  which 
shines. 


kin  =  the  sun. 


^The  lacas  claimed  to  have  descended  from  three  windows.  See  Rites  and  Laws  of 
the  Incas,  p.  77. 

sit  is  noteworthy  that  the  Zunl  name  for  Tillage  in  general  is  ti'-na-kwin-ne. 
Tinas  many  sitting  around  and  kwln-nes  place  of. 
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QUSCHUA. 

mitlmaes  =  name 
colonists. 


for 


Nahuatl. 
ce-mitime  =  sons 
one  mother. 


of 


Maya. 


tayta  =  father. 


mama  =  mother. 


huarrai  =  woman. 

Mama-ciaaco  =  name 
of  a  female  ruler  of 
royal  blood,  mother 
of  Inca  Rocca. 


tatli  =  father. 

ta-tzin  =  father,  rev- 
erential form. 

nantli  =  mother. 

nantzin  =  reverential 
form. 

cihuatl  =  woman. 

mama  =verb,  to  rale. 


nma  =  literally,  the         ome.  literally  two,  title    hool,    ppool    or    pul, 


head,  title  of  priest. 


Ingua  or  Inca  =  title 
of  Peruvian  ruler. 


of  head  priest,  for 
instance:  ome  acatl, 
ome  tochtli. 

quaitl  =  head. 

in-quaitl  =  the  head. 

qua  =  abbreviation 
for  quaitl   (see  Sa- 
hagun,      book      ix, 
chap,  zxix,  par.  6). 


head,  chieftain,  be- 
ginning. 


Tonapa  =  name  of 
culture  hero  who, 
established  Inca  civ- 
ilization at  Tiahua- 
naco,  erected  large 
cross,  etc.,  inade  his 
way  to  the  ocean  and 
departed. 


tonal  pouhque  =  di- 
viner or  soothsayer, 
from  verb  tonalpoa 
=  to  divine  by  si^ns 
or    count    festivals 
by  ancient  calendar 
(Molina  dictionary). 
C/.  tonal-mitl  =  ray 
of  sun ;  literally,  sun's 
arrow,     from     tona- 
tiuh  =  sun.    C/.  tona- 
catzon  =  the  ancient 
men,  or  the  ruins. 


^ 

APrEKDtX^ 

^ 

4. 

Kahuatt^ 

Mata-                           " 

si  =  rouiiu»Uon, 

icxltl  ^  foot. 

3lk  =  founder. 

lcxlDecuiltlc=a  lame 

;cl-inuyn-pachft  = 

person.    0/V  name 

J^he  entire  world  or 

of  Ursa  Major. 

nnlver&e. 

^se    or    Ucl=ttlcs 

qua  =  teceiKile  —  lit- 

of Ulracodia, 

eral  Iv  I  *' heads  dec- 
orated with  shell/' 
^iliseiplesof  Quet- 
Kalcoatl      **who 
called    themselves 
ions    of    tlie    mn 

&nd  toiteeas."    C/. 
TicUl  =  medicine 
Tuaii  or  woman,  as^ 
trologer  or  divines, 
who  employed  the 
pearl-oyster    shell 
tiel-caiJtl,  for   dl^ 
vlnsaory  pi/rposes, 

yoai-ticm  =  tUle    of 
earth-mother,    or 

'  ancestress  of    hu- 

man   rac«,    whose 

symbol  was  a  sea- 
snail  =  tecciztli. 


Pacha-Yachachic  = 
title  of  Supreme  Be- 
inj?  or  Creator  trans- 
lated as  pacha = 
world,  time. 

paccha  =  spider. 

yachachic  =  the  teach- 
er (from  yacha  =  to 
learn  with  aflftx  chl, 
means  to  teach,  like 
rura  =  to  make,  ru- 
rachi  =  to  cause 
others  to  make  some- 
thing). 

Fachacamac  =  title  of 
Creator. 
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pachoa  =  verb,  to  mle 
or  govern  others. 

yacana  =  to  guide  oth- 
ers,   to   govern    a 
town,  to  lead  the 
blind. 

paccamachtia  =  to 
teach  cheerfully  and 
with  patience. 

amanteca  =  skilled 
artisans. 


am  =  spider, 
aman  =  North, 
ah-men  =  he  who 

bnilda. 
ah-pakcah  =  he  who 

founds  a  town  and 

peoples  it. 
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QUBOHUA. 

pa-chacan  or  pa-cha- 
ca  =  title  of  officer 
of  the  Inca. 

ccapac  =  title  of  su- 
preme ruler;  ccapac 
apu,  male  ruler;  cca- 
pac ccoya  =s  female 
ruler. 


Nahuatl. 

yaca-tecuhtli,  title  of 
the  **god  of  the 
travellers  or   mer- 
chants/' literally 
meaning  '*  the 
lord  who  gnides, 
governs  or  leads." 

The  names  of  his  five 
brothers  were  Chl- 
conquiauitl,    Xomo- 
cuitl,Nacxitl,Cochi- 
metl,  Tacapitzauac. 
The  sister  who  com- 
pleted the  group  of 
seven,  was  named 
Chalmeca-cinatl 
(Sahagun,  op.  cit. 
Book  I,  chap.  xix). 

This  god  and  his  six 
brethren,  to  whom 
the  merchants  offered 
sacrifices  when  they 
had  safely  returned 
from  their  perilous 
and  long  expeditions, 
doubtlessly    were 
Polaris  and  the  Ursa 
Minor  or  Major. 


Maya. 

bacab  =  title    of   the 
rulers  of  the  four 
provinces  or  quar- 
ters, 
chac  B  title  of  four 
assistants  of  high 
priest. 
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A  Prater-mbbtimq  or  thb  Stab-worshippers. 

Sook-es-Shookh,  on  the  river  Eaphrates,  in  the  Mesopotamian 
viUnyet,  though  an  interesting  spot,  is  not  an  imposing  or  attract- 
ive place.  Like  most  of  the  townlets  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  is  just  a  straggling,  overgrown  village,  a  few  one-storied  plas- 
tered liouses,  with  flat  roofs  and  narrow  doorways,  dotted  here 
and  ther€,  a  number  of  wattled  and  mud-daubed  huts  huddled  ir- 
r^ularly  about,  a  mesjid^  of  course,  a  khan  or  caravanserai,  and  one 
or  two  open  spaces  with  the  inevitable  refuse  and  rubbish  heaps, 
where  a  bazar  or  market  is  held  on  Fridays.  It  looks,  however, 
picturesque  and  peaceful  enough,  as  we  ride  into  it,  in  the  deep- 
ening twilight  of  a  late  September  evening.  The  stars  are  begin- 
ning already  to  twinkle  overhead,  but  there  is  still  sufficient  light 
left  to  note  the  strange,  white-robed  figures  moving  stealthily  about 
in  the  semi-gloom  down  by  the  riverside.  Clad  in  long  snowy  gar- 
ments, reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  they  pass  to  and  fro  near 
the  edge  of  the  water,  some  wading  into  mid-stream,  while  the 
sound  of  a  strange  salutation  exchanged  in  a  strange  tongue,  Sood 
Havilakh^  stiikes  oddly  upon  the  ear  long  accustomed  to  the  ordi- 
nary salutation,  Selam  Alekumj  of  the  Arab-speaking  Moslemin. 
Paderha  Sutekh,  "  their  fathers  were  burned,"  cries  our  Persian 
Charvadar  and  guide  in  disgust,  as  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
white-robed  figures,  thus  delicately  hinting  that  they  are  not  fol- 
lowers of  Islam ;  and  a  Jew  from  Hamadnn  who  accompanies  our 
party,  on  his  way  to  the  tomb  of  Ezekiel,  deliberately  spits  upon 
the  ground  and  exclaims,  in  pure  Hebrew,  Obde  kokhfibim  umaza- 
lothy  '*  servants  of  the  stars  and  planets."  And  the  Hebrew  is  not 
wrong.  The  forms  gathering  by  the  riverside  in  the  twilight  are 
those  of  ''Star-worshippers,"  the  last  remnants  of  the  famous 
magi  of  ancient  Chaldea,  and  their  followers,  the  Babylonian  adorers 
of  the  host  of  heaven.  To  the  number  of  about  four  thousand  in 
all,  they  still  survive  in  their  Mesopotamian  native  land,  principally 
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along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  river,  where  they  form  small 
village  communities.  They  invariably  keep  their  settlements  some- 
where near  a  stream,  for  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
preceded  by  frequent  bathings  and  ablutions,  and  a  rill  of  flowing 
water  passing  near  or  through  their  tabernacle  or  meeting-place  is 
indispensable.  Hence  this  edifice  is  always  raised  quite  close  to 
the  river.  They  call  themselves  Mandaya^  Mandai'tes,  possessors 
of  the  "  word,"  the  "  living  word,"  keep  strictly  to  their  own  cus- 
toms and  observances  and  language,  and  never  intermarry  with 
Moslems,  who  call  them  Sdbha^  Sabeans.  Their  dialect  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  later  Babylonian,  and  resembles  closely  the  idiom  of 
the  Palestinian  Talmud,  and  their  liturgy  is  a  compound  of  frag« 
ments  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  cosmogony  with  gnostic  mysticism 
influenced  by  later  superstitions.  They  are  a  quiet  and  inoffensive 
people  noted,  oddly  enough,  for  the  quality  of  their  dairy  produce 
in  the  villages,  and  for  their  skill  as  metal  workers  and  goldsmith^ 
in  the  towns  where  they  reside.  Their  principal  settlement  is,  or 
was,  at  Mardin,  in  the  Bagdad  district ;  but  there  has  always  been 
a  small  community  of  them  at  Sook-es-Shookh,  on  the  banks  of 
their  favorite  stream,  the  Euphrates. 

It  happens  to  be  the  festival  of  the  Star- worshippers  celebrated 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  known  as  the  Kanshio  Zahlo^  or 
day  of  renunciation.  This  is  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  the  great 
watch-night  of  the  sect,  when  the  annual  prayer-meeting  is  held 
and  a  solemn  sacrifice  made  to  Avather  Ramo,  the  Judge  of  the 
under  world,  and  Ptahiel,  his  colleague ;  and  the  white-robed  fig- 
ures we  observe  down  by  the  riverside  are  those  of  members  of 
the  sect  making  the  needful  preparations  for  the  prayer- meet^g 
and  its  attendant  ceremonies.  First,  they  have  to  erect  their 
Mishknay  their  tabernacle  or  outdoor  temple ;  for  the  sect  has,, 
strange  to  say,  no  permanent  house  of  worship  or  meeting- place, 
but  raise  one  previous  to  their  festival  and  only  just  in  time  for 
the  celebration.  And  this  is  now  what  they  are  busy  doing  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  water,  as  we  ride  into  the  place.  The  elders, 
in  charge  of  a  ahkaiidOj  or  deacon,  who  directs  them,  are  gathering 
bundles  of  long  reeds  and  wattles,  which  they  weave  quickly  and 
deftly  into  a  sort  of  basket  work.  An  oblong  space  is  marked  out 
about  sixteen  feet  long  and  twelve  broad  by  stouter  reeds,  which 
are  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  close  together,  and  then  tied  with 
strong  cord.  To  these  the  squares  of  woven  reeds  and  wattles  are 
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■ecnrely  attached,  forming  the  outer  containing  walls  of  the  tab- 
ernacle. The  side  walls  ran  from  north  to  south,  and  are  not  more 
than  seven  feet  high.  Two  windows,  or  rather  openings  for  win- 
dows, are  left  east  and  west,  and  space  for  a  door  is  made  on  the 
southern  side,  so  that  the  priest  when  entering  the  edifice  has  the 
North  Star,  the  great  object  of  their  adoration,  immediately  fac- 
ing him.  An  altar  of  beaten  earth  is  raised  in  the  centre  of  the 
reed-encircled  enclosure,  and  the  interstices  of  the  walls  well 
daubed  with  clay  and  soft  earth,  which  speedily  hardens.  On  one 
side  of  the  altar  is  placed  a  little  furnace  of  dark  earthenware,  and 
on  the  other  a  little  handmill,  such  as  is  generally  used  in  the  East 
for  grinding  meal,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal. 
Close  to  the  southern  wall,  a  circular  basin  Is  now  excavated  in 
the  ground,  about  eight  feet  across,  and  from  the  river  a  short 
canal  or  channel  is  dug  leading  to  it.  Into  this  the  water  flows 
from  the  stream,  and  soon  fills  the  little  reservoir  to  the  brim. 
Two  tiny  cabins  or  huts,  made  also  of  reeds  and  wickerwork,  each 
Just  large  enough  to  hold  a  single  person,  are  then  roughly  put 
together,  one  by  the  side  of  the  basin  of  water,  the  other  at  the  fur- 
ther extremity  of  the  southern  wall,  beyond  the  entrance.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  cabins  or  huts  is  sacred  to  the  Oanzivro  or  high  priest 
of  the  Star-worshippers,  and  no  layman  is  ever  allowed  to  even  so 
much  as  touch  the  walls  witli  his  bands  after  it  is  built  and  placed 
in  position.  The  doorway  and  window  openings  of  the  edifice  are 
now  hung  with  white  curtains  ;  and  long  before  midnight,  the  hour 
at  which  the  prayer  meeting  commences,  the  little  Mishkna^  or 
tabernacle  open  to  the  sky,  is  finished  and  rea<iyfor  the  solemnity. 
Towards  midnight  the  Star-worshippers,  men  and  women,  come 
slowly  down  to  the  Mishkna  by  the  riverside.  Each,  as  he  or  she 
arrives,  enters  the  tiny  wattled  hut  by  the  southern  wall,  disrobes 
and  bathes  in  the  little  circular  reservoir,  the  tarmido^  or  priest, 
standing  by  and  pronouncing  over  each  the  formula,  ^^  Eskmo 
d^hdl^  Eshmo  d'manda  Jiai  madhkar  elaklC*  ("The  name  of  the 
living  one,  the  name  of  the  living  word,  be  remembered  upon  thee") . 
On  emerging  from  the  water,  each  one  robes  himself  or  herself  in 
the  rastas  that  is,  the  ceremonial  white  garments  peculiar  to  the 
Star- worshippers,  consisting  of  a  sadro^  a  long  white  shirt  reaching 
to  the  ground ;  a  nassifo^  or  stole,  round  the  neck  falling  to  the 
knees  ;  a  hiniamo^  or  girdle  of  woollen  material ;  a  gabooa^  square 
head-piece  reaching  to  the  eyebrows ;  a  shcdooal^  or  white  over- 
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mantle ;  and  a  kanzolo^  or  turban,  wound  round  the  gabooa  head- 
piece, of  which  one  end  is  left  hanging  down  over  the  shoulder. 
Peculiar  sanctity  attaches  to  the  raata^  for  the  garments  composing 
it  are  those  in  which  every  Star-worshipper  is  buried,  and  in  which 
he  believes  he  will  appear  for  judgment  before  Avather  in  the 
nether  world  MaJterotho.  Each  one,  as  soon  as  he  is  thus  attired, 
crosses  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  seats  himself  upon  the  ground  there,  saluting  those  present 
with  the  customary  Sood  Havilakh^  ''Blessing  be  with  thee," 
and  receiving  in  return  the  usual  reply,  Assootah  d'ha'i  havilakhj 
''  Blessing  of  the  living  one  be  with  thee."  The  numbers  increase 
as  the  hour  of  the  ceremonial  comes  nearer,  and  by  midnight 
there  are  some  twenty  rows  of  these  white-robed  figures,  men 
and  women,  ranked  in  orderly  array  facing  the  Miahkna^  and 
waiting  in  silent  expectation  the  coming  of  the  priests.  A  couple 
of  tarmidos^  lamp  in  hand,  guard  the  entry  to  the  tabernacle,  and 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pointers  of  the  Great  Bear  in  the 
sky  above.  As  soon  as  these  attain  the  position  indicating  mid- 
night, the  priests  give  a  signal  by  waving  the  lamps  they  hold,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  clergy  of  the  sect  march  down  in  procession. 
In  front  are  four  of  the  shkandos^  young  deacons,  attired  in  the 
Tdsta^  with  the  addition  of  a  silk  cap,  or  taghoj  under  the  turban, 
to  indicate  their  rank.  Following  these  come  four  tarmidoa^  ordained 
priests  who  have  undergone  the  baptism  of  the  dead.  Each  wears 
a  gold  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  carries  a  tau- 
shaped  cross  of  olive  wood  to  show  his  standing.  Behind  the  tar- 
midos  comes  the  spiritual  head  of  the  sect,  the  Oanzivro^  a  priest 
elected  by  his  colleagues,  who  has  made  complete  renunciation 
of  the  world  and  is  regarded  as  one  dead  and  in  the  realms  of 
the  blessed.  He  is  escorte<1  by  four  other  deacons.  One  holds 
aloft  the  large  wooden  tau-cross,  known  as  deraahvod  zivOj  that 
symbolizes  his  religious  oflSce ;  a  second  bears  the  sacred  scriptures 
of  the  Star-worshippers,  the  Sidra  Rabba,  ^'  the  great  Order,"  two- 
thirds  of  which  form  the  liturgy  of  the  living  and  one-third  the 
ritual  of  the  dead.  The  third  of  the  deacons  carries  two  live 
pigeons  in  a  cage,  and  the  last  a  measure  of  barley  and  of  sesame 
seeds.  The  procession  marches  through  the  ranks  of  the  seated 
worshippers,  who  bend  and  kiss  the  garments  of  the  Gfanzivro  as 
he  passes  near  them.  The  tarmidos^  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
tabernacle,  draw  back  the  hanging  over  the  doorway  and  the  priests 
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file  in,  the  deacons  and  tarmidos  to  the  right  and  left,  leaving  the 
Oanzivro  standing  alone  in  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  earthen 
altar  facing  the  North  Star,  Polaris.  The  sacred  book,  Sidra  Rahba^ 
is  laid  upon  the  altar  folded  back  where  the  litorgy  of  the  living 
is  divided  from  the  ritual  of  the  dead.  The  high  priest  takes  one 
of  the  live  pigeons  handed  to  him  by  a  ahkando^  extends  his  hand 
towards  the  Polar  Star  upon  which  he  fixes  his  eyes,  and  lets  the 
bird  fiy,  calling  aloud,  Bthmo  d'hdi  rabba  mahabbah  zivo  kadmaya 
ElcJia  Edmen  Nafthi  Eprah^  *'  In  the  name  of  the  living  one, 
blessed  be  the  primitive  light,  the  ancient  light,  the  Divinity  self- 
created."  The  words,  clearly  enunciated  within,  are  distinctly 
heard  by  the  worshippers  without,  and  with  one  accord  the  white- 
robed  figures  rise  from  their  places  and  prostrate  themselves  upon 
the  ground  towards  the  North  Star,  on  which  they  have  silently 
been  gazing. 

Noiselessly  the  worshippers  resume  their  seated  position  on  the 
ground  outside.  Within  the  Mishkna^  or  tabernacle,  the  Oanzivro 
steps  on  one  side,  and  his  place  is  immediately  taken  by  the  senior 
priest,  a  tarmido,  who  opens  the  Sidra  Babba  before  him  on  the 
altar  and  begins  to  read  the  Shomhotto^  ^^  confession  '*  of  the  sect, 
in  a  modulated  chant,  his  voice  rising  and  falling  as  he  reads,  and 
ever  and  anon  terminating  in  a  loud  and  swelling  Mshobbo  havi 
eshmakhyo  Manda  d'ha)\  '*  Blessed  be  thy  name,  O  source  of  life," 
which  the  eongregauts  without  take  up  and  repeat  with  bowed 
heads,  their  hands  covering  their  eyes.  While  the  reading  is  in 
progress  two  other  priests  turn,  and  prepare  the  Peto  elayat^  or  high 
mystery,  as  they  term  their  Communion.  One  kindles  a  charcoal 
fire  in  the  earthenware  stove  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  other 
grinds  small  some  of  the  barley  brought  by  the  deacon.  He  then 
expresses  some  oil  from  the  sesame  seed,  and,  mixing  the  barley 
meal  and  oil,  prepares  a  mass  of  dough  which  he  kneads  and  sepa- 
rates into  small  cakes,  the  size  of  a  two-shilling  piece.  These  are 
quickly  thrust  into  or  on  the  oven  and  baked,  the  chanting  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Shomhotto  still  proceeding  with  its  steady  sing-song 
and  response,  Mshohho  havi  eshmakhyo,  from  outside.  The  fourth 
of  the  tarmidos  now  takes  the  pigeon  left  in  the  cage  from  the 
ahkando^  or  deacon,  standing  near  him,  and  cuts  its  throat  quickly 
with  a  very  sharp  knife,  taking  care  that  no  blood  is  lost.  The 
little  cakes  are  then  brought  to  him  by  his  colleague,  and,  still 
holding  the  dying  pigeon,  he  strains  its  neck  over  them  in  such  a 
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way  that  four  drops  fall  on  each  one  so  as  to  form  the  sacred  tau, 
or  cross.  Amid  the  continued  reading  of  the  liturgy,  the  cakes  are 
carried  round  to  the  worshippers  outside  by  the  two  principal  priests 
who  prepared  them,  who  themselves  pop  them  direct  into  the 
mouths  of  the  members,  with  the  words  Rshimot  hereshm  d*ha)\ 
*^  Marked  be  thou  with  the  mark  of  the  living  one."  The  four 
deacons  inside  the  Mishkna  walk  round  to  the  rear  of  the  altar  and 
dig  a  little  hole,  in  which  the  body  of  the  dead  pigeon  is  then 
buried.  The  chanting  of  the  confession  is  now  closed  by  the  offi- 
ciating tarmidoy  and  the  high  priest,  the  Oanzivro^  resuming  his 
former  place  in  front  of  the  Sacred  Book,  begins  the  recitation  of 
the  MassakJUOj  or  ^' renunciation"  of  the  dead,  ever  directing  his 
prayers  towards  the  North  Star,  on  which  the  gaze  of  the  worship- 
pers outside  continues  fixed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial 
observances  and  prayers.  This  star  is  the  Olma  (Tnhooraj  literally 
'*  the  world  of  light,"  the  primitive  sun  of  the  Star-worshippers 
theogony,  the  paradise  of  the  elect,  and  the  abode  of  the  pious 
hereafter.  For  three  hours  the  reading  of  the  '^renunciation  "  by 
the  high  priest  continues,  interrupted  only,  ever  and  anon,  by  the 
Mahobbo  havi  eshmakhyoj  '*  Blessed  be  thy  name,"  of  the  partici- 
pants seated  outside,  until,  towards  dawn,  a  loud  and  ringing  Ano 
aaborlakh  ano  asborli  ya  AvatJier,  "  I  mind  me  of  thee,  mind  thou 
of  me  O  Avather,"  comes  from  the  mouth  of  the  priest,  and  sig- 
nalizes the  termination  of  the  prayers. 

Before  the  North  Star  fades  in  the  pale  ashen  grey  of  approach- 
ing dawn,  a  sheep,  penned  over  night  near  the  river,  is  led  into  the 
tabernacle  by  one  of  the  four  shkandos  for  sacrifice  to  Avather 
and  his  companion  deity,  Ptahiel.  It  is  a  wether,  for  the  Star- 
worshippers  never  kill  ewes,  or  eat  their  flesh  when  killed.  The 
animal  is  laid  upon  some  reeds,  its  head  west  and  its  tail  east,  the 
Ganzivro  behind  it  facing  the  Star.  He  first  pours  water  over  his 
hands,  then  over  his  feet,  the  water  being  brought  to  him  by  a 
deacon.  One  of  the  tarmidos  takes  up  a  position  at  his  elbow  and 
places  his  hand  on  the  Ganzivro*8  shoulder,  saying.  Ana  shaddakh^ 
'*  I  bear  witness."  The  high  priest  bends  towards  the  North  Star, 
draws  a  sharp  knife  from  his  left  side,  and  reciting  the  formula, 
"  In  the  name  of  Alaha,  Ptahiel  created  thee,  Hibel  Sivo  permitted 
thee,  and  it  is  I  who  slay  thee,"  cuts  the  sheep*s  throat  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  allows  the  blood  to  escape  on  to  the  matted  reeds  upon 
which  the  animal  is  stretched  out.     The  four  deacons  go  outside, 
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lu  lu^  Lods  and  feet,  then  flay  the  sheep,  and  cut  it  into  as 
ny  portions  aa  there  are  eommuuieauts  outside.  The  pieces  are 
^  diatribnted  amoDg  the  worshippers,  the  priests  leave  the  tab- 
lacle  io  the  same  order  m  they  came,  aud  with  a  parting  bene- 
itioo  from  the  Cktnztvro^  A&sootad  dlidi  kavikikh^  '*  The  beuison 
the  living  one  attend  thee/'  the  prayer  meeting  terminates,  and 
I  Star-worabippers  quietly  return  to  their  homes  before  the  crim- 
1  san  has  time  to  peep  above  the  horizon  J 
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COMPARATIYB  L18T8   OV   WORDS. 
I. 

OLD  WORLD. 

YAU  or  YU  =  the  source  or  origin,  the  Chinese  character  for  which 
ftgures  a  square  or  circle  divided  into  f onr  by  crossed  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicalar  lines,  the  latter  projecting  above  the  square  or  circle.' 

YAOU  and  YU  =  mythical  emperors  who  instltnted  the  celestial  king- 
dom, see  p.  298. 

YAOU  SING  =  •*  Revolving  Star  "  in  Ursa  Major.    China. 

UIorHW£I=  verb  to  turn  aroand.    Chinese. 

YUL,  YEUL.  YEOL  =  wheel  (IceUndic  hjol,  O.  Swedish  hiugl,  Swedish 
hjul). 

HVEL  =  disk.  orb.    Iceland. 

WUOTAN  =  ODIN  =  sapreme  divinity.    Scandinavia. 

JOVLA  =  sacred  hearth  fire  of  Northern  Finns,  under  guardianship  of 
mother  of  family. 

JOVIS  =  Roman  supreme  divinity,  associated  with  wheel. 

YAHWE  =  Hebrew  name  for  God,  translated  as  *•  heaven,"  was  pro- 
nounced Yahu.  According  to  the  Masoretes  must  be  read  Yeho  (Y&hu). 
The  early  Gnostics  wrote  lao,  that  is  Yaho  (Sayce).  The  four  conso- 
nants yhvh,  pronounced  Yahveh,  constituted  the  sacred  Tetragrammaton, 
or  four  lettered  name  of  the  Most  High. 

Archbishop  Tenlson  says  (Idolat.  p.  404)  :  '*  This  name  was  no  mystery 
among  the  Greeks,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  the  god  leuo  in 
Sanchoniathon ;  Jaho  in  St.  Hiersm,  and  the  Sibylline  Oracles ;  Jaoth  or 
Jaho  in  Irenaeus;  of  the  Hebrew  God  called  Jaoia  by  the  Gnostics;  of 
Jaon  in  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  of  Jao  tlie  first  principle  of  the  Gnostic 
Heaven  in  Epiphanlus ;  the  God  of  Moses  in  Diodorus  Siculus ;  the  god 
Bacchus  in  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius;  lastly,  as  was  said,  of  the 
Samaritan  Jabe,  in  Theodoret." 

YEUD  EKHAD  =  name  of  supreme  god  of  PhoBuicians  the  Red  people 
(Sayce). 

1 1  point  oat  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Chinese  name  for  jade  k  ya.  Is  homony- 
mous with  the  word  for  source  or  origin,  hence,  perhaps,  Its  saoredness  and  employ- 
ment as  a  secret  symbol  of  the  hidden  source  of  all  things.  See  p.  S77  for  Chinese 
choice  of  symbols  Influenced  by  sound  of  name. 
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NEW  WORLD. 

YOUALLI-EHECATL,  literally,  night  or  clrcUng-alr  or  wlod  =  sa- 
preme  god  of  the  Chichimecs  (see  p.  88),  a  Mexican  ruling  tribe  whose 
name  aignlfles  the  red  lineage  or  people. 

TAHUAL-TECUHTLI  or   TOUAL-TECUHTLI  =the  ••Lord    of   the 
circle  or  of  the  Night,  i.  e.  North-star  god,  supreme  dlTlnitj.    Mexico, 
see  p.  279. 
TALAHUA  =B  Tzendal  deity,  p.  181. 
TANAULUHA  =  Znfii  deity,  p.  228. 
r  10,  lOVANA,  lELLA,  lOCAHUNA  =  names  for  god. 
\  HUIOU  =  sun. 

(  HUIOO  or  HUIHO  =  monntain.    Haiti. 
f  TOLI,  TULI  s:  verb,  to  live,  resuscitate,  TlTlfy. 
I OLLIN  =  ••  motion."  Nahuatl. 
TAUALLI  =  to  walk  in  a  circle  many  times.  Nahuatl. 
YOUALLI  =  night.  Nahuatl. 
.   HUE  =r  egg.    Maya. 

II. 

OLD  WORLD. 

-   8HAMB  =  heaven.    Baby  Ionian- Assyrian. 

SAM  A  =  heaven.    Grsco-Perslan. 

SAM  A  or  SHAMA  =north.  Arabic  (Al  Kaukabal  Shamaliyy  =s  star  of 
the  North ;  Al  Kulbal  Shamaliyy  =  the  northern  axle  or  spindle). 

AMAN  =  verb  to  sustain.     Aklcadian. 

AM  AX  A  =  name  for  Ursa  Major  =  a  chariot.     Greek. 

SAMAS  or  SHA MASH  =  Babylonian-Assyrian  god,  ''the  universal 
judge,"  whose  image  was  wheel  with  four  rays  (see  pp.  331  and  360,  c/. 
Rauiman. 

BAALSHAMAYUN  =  supreme  god.   Phoenicia, 

AMASIS  =  Egyptian  god. 

KAMOSII  =  god  of  Moabites,  p.  360. 

HAM  or  KHAM  =  name  for  northern  Egypt. 

AMANTINI  =an  Illyrian  tribe.     Greece. 

BR-AHMA  =  supreme  goii.  India  (cf.  Yama).' 

BR-AHMANAS  =  priestly  caste.    India. 

1  The  Hindu  Yama  and  Yanil  were  twin  brotlier  and  sister,  and  have  heen  respect- 
ively identified  by  ]*rof.  Max  MUller  as  night  and  day.  Yama,  tiie  inseparable  dual. 
Ity,  in  entitled  law  and  Justice,  etc.  and  wuh  represented  with  four  arms,  riding  a 
buffalo,  with  u  crown  on  his  head,  acx^-ompanied  by  "two  four-eyed  watch doprs,  which 
are  jirobably  the  eight  or  twlce-four  regions  of  the  compass"  .  .  .  (Chambers*  En- 
cyclo)>aedla).  Of  the  originally  cx)Hmic^l  character  of  Yama  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
Is  curious  to  find,  at  the  ei)ic  and  Puranic  perio<l,  the  account  of  "  Yama"  marrying 
the  thirteen  daughters  of  Daksha  (north-x)eople,  white),  becoming  the  regent  of  the 
south  and  residing  In  Yamapura,  a  town  In  the  lower  regions;  details  which  appear 
to  Indicate  the  m*lual  establishment  of  a  kingdom  on  the  familiar  plan  by  an  earthly 
representative  of  the  coemical  deity. 
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ARYAMAN  =  star-god  associated  with  Mltra-TaruDa,  Ursa  Major  and 
number  seven.    In  Zendavesta  is  associated  with  Ashvino-ritnal.    India. 

AMA  or  AME  =  heaven.   Japan. 

KAMI  =  deity,  top,  above. 

0-KAMI  =  the  honorable  government. 

YAM  A  =  mountain.    Japan. 

YAMATO  =  main  island  of  Japan. 

AMA-NO-MA-HITOTSU=  "Eyeof  Heaven,"  name  for  Pole-star.  Japan. 

AME-NO-MI-NAKA-NUSHI-NO-KAMI  =  Deity-Master-of-the-Angust- 
Centre-of  Heaven,  first  Japanese  **  hidden  "  god.^ 

AME  •  NO-TOKO  -  TACHI  -  NO-KAMI  =  Deity  -  standing  -  eternally-  in  - 
heaven,  hidden  god;  c/.  Knni-no-toko-tachi-no-kami  =  Delty-standing- 
eternally-on-earth.    Japan. 

AMEN-RA  =  hidden  god.    Egypt. 

AHA-MENA  or  MENES  =  historical  founder  of  kingdom  =  '^  the  Con- 
stant One.**  Egypt;  c/.  menu  =  monuments ;  smen  =  to  establish. 
Egyptian. 

MINYCE,  MINYANS  or  MINCEANS  =  race  who  traced  descent  from 
Minos  =  the  measurer  (Men  ==  measurer) ;  great  agricultural  and  build- 
ing race  in  India,  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Measured  time  by  circumpolar  con- 
stellations ;  became  confederates  of  Sabeeans ;  conquered  Phrygia,  built 
Mycenae  (Hewitt). 

AMUN  =  national  god  of  Ammonites.  Amun  means  the  builder  or  ar- 
chitect and  is,  like  the  name  of  Egyptian  god,  formed  of  aman,  to  sustain. 
He  was  the  god  of  the  meridian  and  of  the  central  house-pole,  sustaining 
roof  who.  in  Egypt,  became  Amen-ra  (Sayce  and  Gesenius,  quoted  by 
Hewitt,  op.  cit,).  The  supreme  god  of  the  Ammonites  was  Nagash,  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major  (Hewitt). 

NEW  WORLD. 

AMAN  or  XAMAN  (pron.  Haman)  =  north.  Maya,  Yucatan. 

AH-MEN  =  master  builder,  handicraftsman;  c/.  Menah  or  Menyah  = 
artificer,  artisan,  builder,  handicraftsman ;  c/.  verb  men  =  to  build, 
found,  establish,  erect,  also  menta'al=to  govern.    Maya,  p.  234. 

AMAN-TECA  =  name  used  in  ancient  Mexico  to  designate  master- 
handicraftsmen,  synonym  of  Tolteca. 

AMAUTAS  =name  given  In  Peru  to  the  •*  wise  men  "  who  introduced 
civilization. 

III. 

OLD  WORLD. 

AN  =  heaven,  god.  Babylonian  Assyrian  (p.  831). 

^  This  was  tlie  first  god  of  the  divine  triad  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  "  they  hid 
their  persons;"  see  Translation  of  the  Ko-ji-kl  or  Records  of  Ancient  Matters,  Basil 
Hall  Chamberlain,  vol.  x,  supplement.  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
Sections  I  and  n  from  which  this  and  the  following  names  of  gods  are  taken. 
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AKA  =  heftTen.  BamerUii,  Akkadian,*  </.  Akaiiiia  s  Una  Major,  Ak- 
kadian, Bee  p.  S85. 

AN  and  ANNU  =s  names  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  saered  central  cities. 
Egypt,  c/.  an  =s  pillar  or  that  which  turns  aroand.  According  to  Flinders 
Fetrle,  the  an  was  an  octagonal  fluted  oolnmn  with  a  square  tenon  or  top. 

MANU  =  sacred  mountain  sltnated  In  N.  W.  Egypt. 

KW-AN-IRA8  =  sacred  central  cosmlcal  diTlslon  sltnated  under  p<de- 
star,  around  which  the  six  kingdoms  of  Iran  were  situated.  Persia. 

CANAAN  =s  holy  land,  whose  capital  was  Jerusalem. 

AN- SHAN  =  name  of  ancient  Persian  empire. 

AN-8HAR  =  supreme  god.  Assyria,  </.  Nannar,  pp.  886  and  887. 

AN -BAR  =  transcription  of  Osiris.  Egypt,  </.  Anubis  also  Ann  and 
Anath,  Janus  and  Jana. 

Z-AN  =  old  Doric  form  of  Zens,  hence  Janus. 

8HAN0  =s  heaven,  the  Above.    China. 

KAN  =  mountain,  also  Yo..  China. 

ALKAIl)  =s8tar  In  Ursa  Major,  also  used  for  moon;  origin  of  Spanish 
title  Alcalde. 

ALKABIR  s  the  Great    Early  Arabic. 

KA  =  sumamed  the  Great.  Koshlte  father  of  life,  the  hidden  god  who 
guards  and  distributes,  at  the  appointed  seasons,  the  Ufe-givlng  ratns 
(Hewitt).* 

KA  =  title  of  Egyptian  king,  usually  rendered  by  **  butl." 

KHAN  =r  a  prince.  Tartary. 

KHAKAN  =  an  emperor  or  sovereign.    Persia. 

HAN  =  name  for  empire.  Japan,  cf,  ken,  imperial  domain. 

HANA  =  flower  or  blossom.  Japanese,  cf,  ankh  =  flower,  Egyptian 
and  anthos  =  flower,  Greek. 

ANGLI  or  ANGIilWAUII  =  widely  dlflfUsed,  great  northern  race,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy. 

iThe  Akkadian  Sumerian  CosmoB  Is  thae  described:  "  Above  the  earth  extended 
the  Bky,  ana,  spangled  with  iti*  fixed  Htars  (raul)  revolving  aroand  the  mountain  of 
the  eant  (KharBnk  Kurra)  the  column  which  joins  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and 
serves  as  an  axis  to  the  celestial  vault.  The  culminating  point  in  the  heaven,  the 
zenith  (Taku),  was  not  this  axis  or  pole;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  situated  immediately 
above  the  country  of  Akkadia  [Kalama]  which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  In- 
habited lands,  while  the  mountain  which  acted  as  a  pivot  to  the  Btarry  heavens  waste 
the  northeast  of  this  country.  Beyond  the  mountain,  also  to  the  northeast,  extended 
the  land  of  Aralli,  which  was  very  rich  In  gold  and  was  inhabited  by  the  gods  and 
blessed  spirits  (Lenormant,  quoted  by  Warren  op.  cit.  p.  166). 

>Thl8  is  the  Ka  of  Egyptian  theology he  Is  the  Sek-Nag,  the  god  of  the 

BiJ,  or  royal  race  of  Gondn.  born  (Ja)  of  Ra,  that  is,  the  sons  of  Ra-Hu,  the  begetting 
(Hu)  creating  flre-god  (Ra).      His  festival  Is  held  every  seven  years  and  is  attended 

only  by  males  who  are  bound  to  secrecy  as  to  its  rites This  god,  the  great  Nag, 

Is  the  soul  of  life  in  the  rain  cloud,  the  heavenly  snake  .  .  .  .the  other  being  the  Ahl 
or  Echls,  the  snake  of  earth."  ....  To  the  present  day  the  Jains,  who  are  the  great 
trading  race  of  India,  caU  themselves  Ka-yasthe  sons  of  Ka.  This  name  they  must 
have  brought  with  them  to  the  holy  island  (Dllmun),  from  thence  It  must  have  trav. 
elled  to  Egypt  with  the  race  who  established  the  Kushlte  rule  there"  (Hewitt). 
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NEW  WORLD. 

CA-AN  =  heaven.    Maya,  Tucatan,  see  pp.  278  and  288. 

CANAL  =  Above.        «*  •• 

CAN  =  title  of  caltare-hero :  KUKTJL-CAN  =  the  divine  can,  homo- 
nym of  can  =  serpent.    Maya,  Tacatan. 

ZIUVA-CAAN  =  Colony  founded  in  Yncntan,  by  Holon-chan-te  =Peuh. 

ANAHUAC :  name  of  Mexican  empire,  usually  loosely  translated  as  a  s 
water,  nahuac  =  by  the  water. 

To  this  list  should  be  added  the  following  affixes  or  prefixes,  denoting, 
In  each  case,  **  place,  land  or  region  of." 

Egyptian:  ta,  for  instance  meh-ta  or  mah-ta s north ;  amen-ta chid- 
den region,  N.  W. 

Chinese :  kwan  =  earth,  land. 

Persian :  Kwan-iras  or  Hvan-iras  =  the  name  for  Iran  =  •*  land  of 
Iran  "? 

Japanese :  han,  empire,  ken  =  domain. 

Maya :  tan,  for  instance  Aman-tan  or  Xaman-tan  =  North. 

Nahuatl :  an,  tlan  or  can,  *'  land  of,  also  mountain." 

Zufii :  wan  =  place  of,  for  instance  Halona-wan. 

IV. 

OLD  WORLD. 

AK=:Mlddle.  Egypt,  p.  885. 

AKANNA  =  literally  *«  the  Lord  of  Heaven,"  title  Ursa  Major.  Akka- 
dian, p.  894. 

N-AKKASCH  =  title  of  Polaris  •*  the  serpent."    PhoDnicla  (p.  826). 

NAGASCH,  NAHUSHA,  or  the  Great  Nag  =  the  great  invisible  god, 
hidden  in  his  ark  of  clouds,  who  reveals  himself  to  men  as  the  ruler  of  time 
and  the  order er  of  the  regular  sequence  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
who  churns,  In  the  mortar  of  the  heavens, the  life-giving  rains  in  which  his 
divine  spirit  is  infused (Hewitt). 

NAG  A,  NAGUR  =  the  rain  snake,  at  whose  summer  festival  called 
Akkhadi  or  Akhtu],  the  Gonds  worship  the  cart  axle  or  akkha  in  a  cere- 
mony which  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  the  axle  was  the  upright 
revolving  pole  pressing  out  the  heavenly  rain.  The  Naga  snake  was 
the  offspring  of  the  house  pole;  the  soul  of  life  in  the  rain  cloud;  the 
heavenly  snake,  the  great  time-measurer  and  year  god  of  the  Hindus 
(Hewitt). 

P-AKU  =  zenith.  Akkadian,  c/.  Papakhu,  central  sacred  cosmical 
chamber. 

AKKAD  =the  North,name  of  country  (B.  C.  8800).  Babylonia-Assyria, 
p.  347. 

K-AKKABU  =  the  star,  Polaris.    Babylon  la- Assyria,  p.  826. 

AKRIS  or  AKROS  =  summit, point,  supreme,  most  high;  c/.'ok  =  eye. 
Greek. 
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AKRI08  =  god  of  fiammit,  title  of  sapreme  god.    Greece. 

AKA-TOS.  AKA  =  a  ship.    Greek. 

ACHAIIS  =  the  Achalan  Und. 

ACHAIANS  =  in  Homer,  the  name  for  Greeks  generally. 

AKRA  =s  Hindu  Tillage  dancing  and  marriage  ground,  where  sacred 
tree  is  planted  and  sacrifices  made  to  it  in  great  Naga  fesUyal  (Hewitt). 

AKSA  =  name  of  mosqne  at  Jerusalem. 

AKSHAFARU  =  point,  summit.  Persian. 

AKAL,  AKARAN  s  god,  eternal,  timeless.  Zoroastian,  name  of  god. 

H-AK-HAMANISIJA  =  ancient  rojal  title.    PersU. 

HAK  =s  king  or  regent,  royal  title.    Akkadian,  Egyptian^ 

AKACA  s  Sanscrit  name  for  fifth  element  tether :  (Schroeder). 

AQATHON  =  name  given  by  Pythagoreans  to  all-«mbracing  soul  of 
the  universe. 

AK  or  AG  s  verb  a],  to  drive,  unro,  impel.    Sanscrit. 

AGNI  s=  god  of  central  fire.    India. 

AGASTT A  =  star  father  of  Dravidians.    India. 

CHAKRA  =  wheel.    Sanscrit. 

CHAKRATARTIN  =  title,  supreme  ruler.    Sanscrit. 

AKSHA  =:azis  or  axle.    Sanscrit. 

AKSHIVAN  =  **  the  driver  of  the  axle,"  supreme  ruler.    Sanscrit. 

D  AKSHA  =  the  North  people,  also  white,  blessed,  and  the  left.  Sanscrit. 

TAKKAS  =  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  tribes  of  the  Pan- 
Jab,  whose  progeners  founded  the  great  city  of  Taxlla,  the  Hindu  Takka- 
slla  or  rock  of  the  Takkas,  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Their  name 
Takkas  or  Takshas  means  *'  tlie  makers  or  artificers,"  which  is  connected 

with  the  Akkadian  tuk  =  stone They  call  themnelves  the  sons  of  the 

two  Nagas  or  horued  snake,  Takht-nag  and  Basak-nag  or  '*the  sons  of 
the  race  of  artificers  "...  as  the  sons  of  the  all-mother  Maga  [the 
maker  or  kneader],  they  called  themselves  the  sons  of  the  mother-moun- 
tain  (Hewitt). 

AKHAL.  AKllAL-ZIKII,  AKHAL-KALAKI  =  names  of  towns.  Asia 
Minor  (0*Nell,  p.  681). 

ACASA  or  ACASE  =  axis  or  axle.  Old  Norse. 

AKKA  and  UKKO  =  names  jjiven  by  Finns  to  mother-earth  and  father- 
heavens  (O'Nell,  p.  38). 

NAKA  =  Middle.    Japan  (O'Neil.  p.  536).> 

HAK-KAKU  =  eight  holy  corners  or  points;  also  that  which  is  revealed, 
disclosed,  known,  come  to  light.    Japanese  dictionary. 

AKA  =  above,  mountain,  cf.  SAKA  =  ascent.    Japan. 

AGATA  =  ancient  name  for  domain  or  department  (Chamberlain). 
Japan. 

HAKKI  =  the  eight  diagrams,  cf.  Ya-he-koto-shlro-nu-shl-no-kaml  = 
Deity  -  eight  -  fold  -  thing  -  sign  -  master.  Chamberlain  op.  cit.  pp.  83  and 
101. 

iTho  titles  "Middle  king,"  "Great  Middle  prlnccsB,"  are  cited  by  ChamberlRin, 
op.  cit.  pp.  265  and  2B7. 
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WAKE,  WAKI,  WAKU  =  lord,  title.    Japan. 

KA6U  =  Mount  Kngu  in  Heaven.    Japan. 

HAKU  =  white,  shining.    Japan. 

HOKU,  NE-NO-HO,  KITA,  KITA-NO-HO  =  North.  Japan.  Cf.  Khita 
=  race  mentioned  in  Egyptian  and  Biblical  history,  and  Kitai  =  name  for 
China. 

HOKU-  SEI,  HOKU-SHIN,  HOKKIYOKU,  North  Star.    Japan. 

NEW  WORLD. 
Nahuatl. 

ACACHTO  =  the  first,  at  first. 

YAQUE  =  that  which  has  a  point;  a  point,  by  extension  a  nose. 

TACANA  =  to  govern  a  town  or  to  guide. 

YACATECUHTLI  (literally,  the  governing  or  guiding  lord)  =  title  of 
Polaris,  c/.  Facha-Tachachic  =  Peruvian  Creator,  p.  169. 

TON-ACA-TECUHTLI  =  title  of  Creator. 

MAL-ACATL  =  wheel,  spindle,  verb  malacachoa,  to  walk  around  in  a 
circle. 

ACATL  =  cane,  stafi*. 

CE-ACATl.,  OME-ACATL  =  titles  of  deities  meaning  One  Acatl,  Two 
Acatl. 

18  ACATL  =  inscription  on  Stone  of  Great  Plan  and  on  image  of  Di- 
vine Twain  (see  p.  261). 

AC  ALU  =  boat,  from  atl  =  water,  call!  =  house. 

Maya, 
ARAB  =  night. 

BAK-CAB  =  In  a  circle,  around,  cf.  hab  =  year. 
BACAB  =  title  of  four  '*  rulers  of  the  year,"  tetrarch. 
AK-BAL  =  a  vessel  or  pot. 
C-ACAB  =  town,  village. 

B-AK-LIC  =  around  In  a  circle,  in  the  surroundings. 
B-AK-TE  =  together. 
B  AK-ACH  =  all,  the  whole. 

B-AK  =  rock,  fortification,  enclosure,  also  bone,  phallus,  foundation, 
heron. 
N-AK  =  throne,  belly. 
N-AK-LIC  =  at  the  root,  on   op  of  all. 
L-AK-AN  =  standard,  banner. 
L-AK-IN  =east. 
KAK  =  fire. 
P-AC-AT  =  sight. 
Z-AK  =  white  c/.  Iztac  =  white.   Nahuatl. 

V. 

OLD  WORLD^ 

MAD-HYIAS  =  Middle.  Sanscrit. 
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MAOHAYAN  ^Yedic  name  of  Indnu 

MATH  ss  the  flre-drlll,  from  math  or  manth  =  to  twirl  ot  chum.  San- 
■crit.> 

MATHURA  s  name  of  central  sacred  locality.  India  (see  Hewitt,  p. 
S14). 

MAOANA  =  Akkadian  name  for  the  Binaltic  Penlnsnla. 

MAQHADA8  =s  Finnic  race  rnling  Northern  India  before  the  Knshltes. 

MERU  =  the  Middle.     Sanscrit,  p.  817. 

MAHTA  or  MEHTA  =  north.  Egyptian,  </.  mit  =s  death. 

MED-DOS,  MEDOS  or  MESOS  =  Middle.  Greek. 

MBD-IUS  =  Middle.  Latin. 

MED-OK  =  Middle.  Old  Irish,  </.  Medi  =  Tnllinm,  centre  of  stete. 

MID-JIS,  Middle.  Goth. 

MIODHACH  =s  a  Central  Power  (Joyce).  Celtic. 

MITRA  =the  god  said, in  Rig-Veda,**  to  flztlmesof  festivals."  Was  as- 
sociated with  Varnna  =  night  and  rain  god  (Greek,  Oaranos),  with  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major  and  the  number  seven.  The  North  was  sacred 
to  Mitra- Varnna  who  **  maintain  the  invariable  succession  of  the  order  of 
natural  phenomena"  (see  Hewitt,  pp.  144,  416  and  420). 

MILKOM  =  god  of  Ammonites  whose  supreme  god  was  Ursa  Major. 

MEDIA  or  MADGA  =  ancient  kingdom  whose  inhabitants  were  allied 
to  Persians  and  shook  off  yoke  of  Assyrian  rule  in  708  B.  C. 

MEDUM  =  site  of  most  ancient  pyramid  known.    Egypt. 

MECCA  =  sacred  ci^ltal.  Arabia. 

MT-CENAE  =  very  ancient  city  in  N.  E.  of  Argolls,  built  upon  craggy 
height,  principal  city  of  Greece  and  capital  of  kingdom  in  Agamemnon's 
time. 

METIIONE  =  most  ancient  Greek  colony  on  Thermaic  gulf. 

MI-YAU-KEN:  "name  under  which  the  Pole-star  is  worshipped  in 
Japan  in  tlie  form  of  a  Bnddha  with  a  wheel,  the  emblem  of  the  revolv- 
ing world,  resting  on  his  folded  hands."*    c/.  Chinese. 

MUKDEN  =  capital  of  Manchuria,  p.  2K8,  c/.  Mughs  or  Maghadas, 
Finnic  race  ruling  Northern  India  before  Kushltes,  and 

MAN.IHUS  =  *'  royal  land  "  set  apart  in  Ooraon  villages. 

MIOKEN  =  name  of  town  and  mountain.    Japan. 

^Madhusthe  Inspiring  intoxicating  tioney  mead  uaod  In  the  sacred  ritual,  sub. 
stituted  by  a  Northern  people  for  the  barley  liquor  offered  in  the  manthin  or  creating, 
churning  cup.  The  names  given  to  the  drinkers  of  niadhn  =  "madhnya,"  madhu-pi 
and  Mndhvl;  alrto  nmdhu-varna,  the  men  of  Maiihu's  caste,  are  curiously  homony- 
mous with  the  word  for  Middle  Madhyias  and  appear  to  designate  them  as  the  "  Mid- 
dle caste,"  naturally  associated  with  the  North. 
*  Quoted  by  O'Neil  from  Satow  and  [Iawor»'  Ildbk.  of  Japan,  2nd  ed.  p.  89. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  following  Japanese  words  with  Miyauken: 

MIYO  S3  wonderful,  admirable,  secret,  mysterious,  holy. 

MI YA  =  Shinto  temple  where  the  kami  are  worshipped.    Japan. 

MI  YUKI  =  travelling,  going,  only  applied  to  circuit  of  provinces  performed  by 
Mikado. 

KEN  =s  imperial  domain,  or  that  territory  which  is  under  the  direct  government 
of  the  Mikado,  cf.  Chinese  k'an  s=  land. 
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MIWA  =  sacred  mountain  shrine  regarded  with  extraordinary  reverence. 
Japan   (Chamberlain). 

MIAKO  =  ancient  sacred  capital  of  Japan,  residence  of 

MiKO,  or  MIKADO  =  heavenly  sovereign  who,  like  the  Chinese  Wong 
or  Wang  =  king,  ruled  the  three  powers,  heaven,  earth  and  man.  The 
Chinese  character,  consisting  of  three  horizontal  lines  crossed  by  a  per- 
pendicular line  expresses  also  the  Japanese  Mlko  which  Includes  males  and 
females  and  is  used  combined  with  Naka  =  middle  i.  «.,  Middle  sovereign 
(Chamberlain). 

MIHE  =  threefold.    Japanese. 

MID-KEN  A  =  cosmlcal  central  power  and  mountain.  Old  Irish. 

MID-GARD  =  cosmlcal  centre.  Scandinavia. 

MIODH-CHUARTA  (pron.  mlcorta)=  Meath,  centre  of  Irish  kingdom. 

MERCIA  =  middle  kingdom  of  Britain. 

H  AR- MO  ED  =  central  mountain.     Isaiah  xiv. 

MISHKNA  =  name  of  tabernacle  of  pole-star  worshipping  Mandaltes 
(see  Appendix  II). 

NEW  WORLD. 

MEXICO  =  name  of  capital  and  by  extension  of  state. 
MEK-TAN  =  Maya  name  for  empire,  literally :  •*land  of  Mek." 
MITN AL  or  METNAL  =  underworld.     Maya. 
MICTLAN  =  name  of  region  surrounding  pyramids  of  Teotlhuacan. 
MITLA  =  name  of  ruins  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 
MICTLAMPA  =  north.  Nahuatl,  c/.  miquiztli  =  death. 
MICTLAN-TECUHTLI  =  lord  of  the  North,  or  underworld.  Mexican 
pole-star  god. 

VI. 
OLD  WORLD. 

I-KU  or  I  KUU  =  the  leader  or  prince,  Polaris.  Assyria. 

DIL-GAN-1-KU  =  the  messenger  of  light,  Polaris.  Akkadian. 

KU  =  holy,  divine  (tul-ku,  the  holy  altar).  Akkadian. 

KU  =  word  of  Finnic  origin  brought  to  India  by  Northern  settlers  — 
used  by  them  to  denote  Father-god  =Ukku.  Uk  =  the  great  Ku  =  placer 
or  begetter  (Hewitt,  p.  148). 

KU-SHIKAS  =  ruling  race  of  India,  of  Northern  origin,  known  as 
Ashura-kushikas  (Hewitt). 

CHU  =  the  brilliance  or  light,  Egyptian. 

CHU-ATEN  =  the  central  capital  founded  by  Amenhotep. 

AL-KUTB  =  the  axle,  Polaris.   Arabia. 

TUL-KU  =  the  holy  altar.   Akkadian. 

GU  =  the  urn.   Akkadian. 

KULKUN  =  central  cosmlcal  mountain.  China,  c/.  Sar-tull-elll,  king 
of  the  holy  mound. 

KURUMA  =  wheel,  Japanese,  also  mawarn,  from  marawi  =  to  turn, 
revolve. 
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NEW  WORLD. 

Maya. 
KU  =  god. 

KUKUL  =  holy,  divine  (p.  €9). 
KUKULCAN  =  name  of  cnltnre-hero. 
KU-LEL  =  noble. 
KU-NA  =  temple. 
KUKUM  =  feather. 
KUL  =  chalice. 

CHUT  =  bowl,  c/.  Nahnatl  cnmitl  =s  bowl  or  Jar. 
CHU-MUC  =  that  which  Is  in  the  middle  or  centre. 
CHU-MUCCIL  =  Middle,  centre. 
CHU-MUC-AKAB  =  midnight. 
CHU-NIL  =  adj.  the  principal. 

VII. 

OLD  WORLD. 

CITRA  =  bright,  shining.    Sanscrit. 

TARA=star.  Sanscrit,  e/.  Ra  =  god.  Egypt. 

SITARA=rster.  Hindu. 

TJAKA  =star.  Old  Norse,  qf,  tar  =  tree. 

TARA  =name  of  central  city.    Old  Irish. 

UTTARA  =  North.  Sanscrit. 

ISH-TAK  =  goddess,  a  hymn  to  whom,  in  Akkadian  and  Assyrian,  begins 
thus :  **  Thou  who  as  the  axis  of  the  heavens  dawnest.  In  the  dwellings  of 
the  earth  her  name  revolves"  (Prof.  Sayce,  quoted  by  O'Neil,  p.  716). 

Compare  with  Eg}'ptlan  ra=:god  and  note  that  the  Sanscrit  uttara 
could  have  been  expressed  in  Egyptian  hieratic  script  by  the  form  of 
eye  =  uta  and  the  sign  for  ra  t.  e,  an  eye  within  a  circle  (see  p.  390  and 
fig.  G2).  Also  compare  the  Sanscrit  and  Hindu  citra  and  sitara  with 
Egyptian  seb-seta  *'the  hidden  star,"  pictured  by  the  turtle,  sit  or  cit, 
etc.  (seep.  398). 

NEW  WORLD. 

CITLALLIN  =  star.    Nahuatl. 

IX-TOLOLOTLl  =  eye,  employed  in  picture  writing  for  star.  Nahnatl, 
see  in  centre  of  Nahui-Ollln,  tig.  2,  Nos.  1  and  3. 

IXUA  =  the  birth  of  a  plant,  the  germination  of  seed,  cf.  cihuatl  = 
woman.  Nahuatl. 

IXTLl  =  the  face.   Nahuatl. 

ICH  =  the  eye.  Maya. 

IK  =  life,  breath,  air,  wind  cf.  ecatl  =;breath,  etc.,  Nahuatl,  and  ek  = 
star.    Maya. 

K1KC0L0M=  blood.    Maya. 

XlCO=  navel.    Nahuatl. 
1008 
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VIII. 
OLD  WORLD. 

TEII-TEH  =  tle8ignatioii  of  the  tirst  star  of  the  Great  Bear,  given  in 
siar-list  in  I'apyrus  of  Anl,  and  the  same  as  Te-te,  the  Akkadian  star-god 
of  tlie  two  foundations  (HeAvltt,  p.  267). 

TEr  =  highly  abraded  form  of  tiinmcu  =  foundation. 

T EM  =  foundation,  Egyptian  (O'Neil) ;  fonndatlon  stone  (Brown). 
Akkadian. 

TET  =  eternity,  symbolized  by  stone  pillar.     Egypt. 

A-TEN=  circle  or  disk.  Egypt. 

ITA-TET  =  Egyptian  name  for  emerald. 

THEOS  =  Greek  name  for  god  i.  c.  Cosmos. 

THEO  =  descriptive  of  running  wheel,  of  anything  circular  Avhlch 
seems  to  run  around  into  itself. 

THEORS  =  sacred  envoys,  who  came  for  sacred  festivals  to  Olympla 
or  Delphi  from  different  points. 

THEM  18  =  law,  right,  agreed  upon  by  common  consent  or  prescription. 
Greece. 

THEMIS  =  personified  law,  order  and  justice,  cf.  Artemis,  the  goddess 
to  whom  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  were  sacred  (Hewitt). 

TEMENOS  =  piece  of  land  sacred  to  a  god,  sacred  precincts,  precincts 
of  temple. 

A-THENA  =  name  of  Grecian  capital,  state  and  goddess,  signified 
"  Seven." 

TENOS  and  TtlOS  =  names  of  Greek  states,  p.  45(5. 

1)E0THAN  =  village  eartii-god  worshipped  l)y  Brahmin  priests  (Hew- 
itt). 

TEEN  or  TIEN  =  heaven,  god,  the  character  for  god  being  an  upright 
pole  or  support,  a  '*  tl."  Chinese,  see  p.  301,  cf.  Chinese  character,  tleu, 
field,  representing  a  8(|uare  divided  by  cross  lines  Into  four  parts. 

NKW  WORLD. 

TEM,  TETEM  =  stone  altar,  foundation.    Maya.     p.  229. 

TETL=  stone.  Nahuatl. 

TEO-CALLI  =  "  house  of  god"  =  temple.     Nahuatl. 

TEOTL  =name  for  god.     Nahuatl. 

TEOTIHUACAN  =  site  of  extensive  rnlns.     Mexico. 

TENOCH-TI-TLAN  =  name  of  capital  of  Mexico. 

TEMISTITAN  =  another  ancient  name  for  Mexican  capital. 

IX. 

OLD  WORLD. 

ASH  =number  hIx.     Akkadian. 

ASHURA  =  trading  non-Aryan  races,  the  Hittites,  worshippers  of  six 

1*.    .M.    PAPERS      1      (J4 
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OM-EL-KORA  =  mother  of  cities.      Arabian,  see  p.  323. 

OMPHALE  =  in  Greek  mythology,  the  (Ire  socket,  wife  of  Herakles,  the 
rtre  drill  (Hewitt). 

}I0  =  designation  for  directions  in  space.    China,  see  pp.  285-288. 

HO  =  acme,  taken  to  mean  the  1)est,  highest,  most  showy  part  of 
anytliing.     Japanese   (Chaml)erlain).* 

HO  =  the  land's  acme,  or  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains.  Japan 
(Motoworl). 

HOM  =date-pahn-sacred  tree.  Babylonia-Assyria  (Sir  Geo.  Bird  wood). 

NEW  WORLD. 

HO,  or  Tl-HOO  =  ancient  capital  of  Yucatan,  see  p.  277. 
HOM  =  mound.     Maya. 
HOMTAMIL  =  belly,  i.  e.  omphalos. 

»  TraniiHrtlonh  of  AHiiitic  Society  of  .laimii,  vol.  x,  i».  'i4ft.  note  i. 
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Abadiaiio,  DIonvHio,  ^6.  ^1. 
Above  (i*ee  •'  HeaTcn  or  Abovo  "). 
Acadcmla  Manuscript,  11. 
Acamapicbtli,  Mexlc4in  ruler.  bnvlii}(  title 

of  "  Woman-Herpont."  W,  87.  71. 
Acatl,  one  of  the  four  Mexirnii  vear-My  iii- 

bol8,  76.  170,  179,  257,  ^>. 
Acolina,  A5. 
Acoflta,  76,  IftO. 
Agave  or  maf^uey,  juice  of,  "diink  of 

life,"  188. 
Ahau,  Mayu  tflyph,  chief,  lord,  160;   (its- 

ured  on  gold'  plai|ue  from  C'uzco,  169, 

220. 
Ahau-ka-tuu,  24-year  perliMl,  2lli;  literally 

lord,    20  Htone,  coni]iared  with  ('(»pan 

Ktclap,219.  221. 
Ah-cuch-oab,    Maya  name    of    ruler  or 

rhlef  of  a  town  or  place,  \M;  title  of 

chief,  220;  terrentrlal  lord,  224. 
Ah  cuc-h-hanb.  Maya  name  for  four  year- 

HlgUB,  220. 

Air,  In  Mexico,  Quet/.alcoatl.  lonl  of, 
128;  name  of  one  of  the  four  eran  hlnce 
the  creation  of  the  world,  2M. 

Air  and  water  design,  on  Hacred  edifices 
In  ancient  America,  12(i;  union  of,  128; 
emblem  of  Aliove,  128;  on  <lrlnklng 
veHHelt*,  127;  on  dome  of  ancient  Cireek 
UKmument.  127;  asHoclated  with  the 
male  region,  249. 

Akbal,  Maya  glyph,  108. 

Akkad  =the  North.  :m. 

.\kkadlanH,  Semitic  race  of  Anxxrla- 
Kab7lonla,:i'M. 

Alexander  of  Macedonia,  .527. 

Allen.  Richard  Illncklev,  44H,  4ftl,  .V>:>. 

A  lligator.  altar  at  Copaii,  227.  228,  298;  to- 
tem of  ('opan  tribe,  228;  «vmbol  In  co- 
dlcen,  ft04,  MS;  In  India,  AO'5,  ft\\)\  totem 
of  MavaH  and  Mexicans,  .Vj>n. 

Altars  at  Copan,  226,  '227,  228.  2'29. 

.\materaeu,  Japanese  nun  goddest*,  :{11. 

.\mavtun.  painted  rei>rcHentatlon  <»f  the 
20  and  24-year  epoch,  219;  226. 

Amen-Ra,  the  supreme  <lua1  god  of  the 
Kgyptlans,  :w».  :J90.  391. 

American  AssoclatUMi  for  the  Advance 
ment  of  Science,  510,  .^5. 

American  Folk-Lore  Societ\,  510. 

.American  .Museum  of  Natural  lliftorv. 
2»4. 

American  people.-,  471>-54s. 

Amnion,  .Vi2. 

Ammonites, :«!. 

Anacreon.  453. 

Anales  del  Musco  NacionaJ  dc  Mcxic(», 
S(}.  !I3.  98. 

Andantes,  196. 

.Andean  art,  compared  with  Me«literra- 
nean,  545. 


Andree,  Richard,  52,  53. 

Angrand,  Leonce,  150,  151. 

Annual  form,  as  totem,  154;  aKhociated 
with  Four  Quarters  by  Zufii,  295;  com 
bined  with  bird,  svnibol  of  union  of 
A  bove  and  Below,  29<5;  suuunary  of  use 
In  symbolism. 296;  In  Chinese  calendar. 
299,'ln  Buddhist  mythology,  318;  com- 
I  lilned  with  human  in  Babylonian  sym- 
I       1>ollsm,  335  (see  Human  foVm^ 

Anthromorphites,  5Sii. 
I   Apis,  nacred  Egvptlan  bull,  :{99;  cult  of, 
!       vcrv  ancient,  437. 

Apolfo,  worshipped  In  form  of  actdumn. 
,       447, 51X. 

I    Arabia,    i»tar    worhhlp.    axial    rotation, 
beven  dav  period,  etc..  :J22.  :J24,  44s.  482. 
495,  558.  ' 
I    Aratos,  453. 
'    Arcadlus,  ."WO. 

I  Architecture,  ancient.  Influenced  by  re- 
ligious  cults  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  284 ; 
Bvzantlne.  515;  cruciform.  515;  s\m- 
bollsm  of  (see  Windows,  Cone,  Tau. 
Pvrandd,  Color.  <ireek  fret.  etc.,. 

Arct<»s.  452. 

Aristotle,  485,  488,  487.  ' 

Arizona,  52,  199. 

Arrlaga,  Padre,  1.14. 

Arrowpolnt.  barbed,  uned  instead  of  flint 
knife  as  svuilxdof  life  producing  force, 
55,  58. 

Ashmolean  Muneum  at  < Oxford,  888.  :)89. 

Ashurbanlpal.  Ashyrian  king,  offspring 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  348. 

At*\ti  Minor,  compared  with  North  Amer- 
ica in  relation  to  tertiary  plants  and 
fungi,  479. 

Asiatic  contact.  5:}4,  541  see  rre-Ciduni- 
blan  contact). 

Asiatic  Society  of  .lanan,  .')65,  575. 

.\ssyrla,  htar-cult,  326;  numerical  divi- 
sions, etc..  328;  c.ultof  Polaris,  335;  an- 
alogies with  China  and  Central  Amer 
ica.  .149;  civlll/.atlon  mori>  recent  than 
that  of  Babylonia,  35:t;  founded  b> 
Semitic  Babylonians,  354;  rise  of  pure 
monothel>in.  .S55;  stela*  with  seven 
.-ymlMds,  seven  circles,  etc.,  .368;  INde- 
^*ta^  worship,  sevenfold  division.  Four 
t^uarters.  etc.,  ;t67;  summary,  483. 

.Xstarte.  Assyrian  goddess  figured  as 
c(»w  and  as  moon,  3.37,  345,  350. 

.\stronomv,  cast  of  astronomy-leaders, 
22;  sturfy  of,  among  native  races,  42; 
basis  of*  religion.  43;  knowledge  of, 
am(»ng  Eskimo,  50;  and  other  native 
peoples,  53;  Mexican  astnmomers,  82; 
among  the  /ufil,  205;  astronomer 
prlests  of  Mexlc4»  274;  In  China,  286; 
Chinese.    Babylonian,   Hlndo(»,    Chal- 
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dean,  Efrrptian.  Thibetan  and  Indian, 
300,  301;  fnChaldoa,  330;  in  Bnbvlonia 
and  A  8P>Tia,  32S.  838 ;  In  EKypt,  376, 383 ; 
Kpryptlan  zodiac  nlj^ne.  Illustrated,  39ft; 
the  time  when  there  ceased  to  be  a  con- 
«plcnous  polentar,  .')25-d26  (8ee  PolarU, 
Calendar,  etc.). 

AtlantlB,  Inland  of,  446. 

Atlatl  or  spear  thrower,  211 ;  on  temple 
of  the  Tlgern,  and  on  Stone  of  Tizoc, 
212. 

AttlwendaronkB,  196. 

A  Vila,  132. 

AxayacatI,  llvlnjf  representative  of  Hult- 
zU'opochtll,  71. 

Axial  rotation  (or  wheel)  In  ancient 
relijrion,  Bynil)ollHni  and  jrovernment: 
In  Maya  name  for  Frna  Major,  8-10; 
title  of  Mexican  supreme  divlnltv, 
"Wheel  of  the  Winds,"  11,  33;  oriprin 
of  idea  was  rotation  of  Trsa  Major 
around  Polaris;  svmbolizeil  bv  swas- 
tika symbol,  18-23;  Imitated  by  Mexl- 
c^m  game,  "Those  who  fly,"  24;  asso- 
ciated with  Mexican  Calendar  systeni, 
26;  indic4ited  byname  Teo  Culliuacan 
or  Aztlan,  56;  represented  l>y  Mexican 
sacred  dance,  69;  indicated  In  Vienna 
Co<IPX  l»y  circle  of  footsteps,  90;  In 
Znfil  religious  ceremony,  129;  In  relijf- 
ions  ceremony  and  irrifrating  canal.s  of 
Peru,  146,  14«;  symbolized  by  Naliul- 
ollln  on  Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  261- 
.'i2;  by  one-footed  man  on  Mexican 
"Sacrlflcial  Stone,"  269;  In  ancient  plan 
of  Mexican  government,  273;  pictured 
divinity  surrounded  by  circle  of  foot- 
steps, 279;  in  plan  of  ancient  Chinese 
government,  280-291;  In  calendar  sys- 
tems of  China  and  Mexico,  292;  svm 
bidlzod  by  spider's  web,  203;  in  Chi- 
nese (•MhMMlMr.;{<>0;  the  wlieel  in  Hindu 
religion.  :n;{.  .*nO;  in  U.ibvloniaand  A^ 

•<yria,  :m,  .s:v2. :;:»»?.  3t;r).  :w\,  ani;  "Wiu-ei 

of  Hie  law  "  and  "  lord  of  tlu*  wheel  " 
Mf  In<lia,  in  Kiryptian  ."'V)nl>olisn»,  :{04. 
100.  101  ;('('ntrifn"iral  power  and  rule  in 
dirated  by  n.nne-'  of  capital  cltie-^  in 
Egypt  and  (ireecc.  4 IS:  revolving  ]»il 
lar'on  Acropolis  :it  Atlicn?!,  447;  in  Ara- 
Ina.  44S:  in  India.  44S;  in  l»Iat<»'s  cos 
niicai  ronce]»tion,  441>.  in  llonierV 
worlvs.  4rv_*;  \u  Soplio(h'>'  work.  45:?;  in 
ancient  (Jrccce.  jtnfos  =  ii  M:\v  revolv- 
ing on  itself.  4.'>3:  S:ni-crit  i;od.  "tlic 
«lriv4T  of  tlicaxIc.'MW:  (ireek  "Ixlon's 
wlieel,"  I.'*:?:  indi<-!ited  1)V  cross  svm 
bol  and  later  by  swastika,  401;  wheel 
associate«l  witli  .I(»ve  on  lloman  tomb 
stone.  4<'.4 ;  in  ^^eandin.•^via.  tlie  wain 
wlieeb'd  around  the  thr«)ne  of  Tlioi". 
473;  Turanian  ^jod  of  lieavt'ii  =  tlie 
pole  turned  liv  tbt'  i-evolving  davs  ;»nd 
weeks,  4'.>0;  svnil»oIs  of.  in  Old  and 
New  World.  4iM  .")44;  summary.  rAi. 

\vllu.  Peruvian  word  fof  tribe  or  line 
atre,  141. 

A/.llan,    land  .»f  light.   .5(5.  .". 

IJaal,  A>svri;in  v'<>d.:J4.">;  wor-^liiitped  un- 
der Ini.iire  of  bull.  410. 

Ilab\  loni.i,  Chinese  ininii;riantr-  fioni. 
i".tO;  Mid<lle  kiuunloni.  2'X):  astrononjv, 
:iOO;  stareult.  :{'2<',;  •numerical  clivis 
ions.  etc..  32S;  t'itlier  :i  mountain  t»r  a 
-tar  signilied  a  yrod,  :;-21>;  astronondral 
observations    of  i;reat   antinuity,  .""29; 


cM'lented  to  the  Four  Quartens,  SSH:  de- 
cline of  the  empire.  347;  female  ruler, 
347;  described  In  Revelations;  seven 
fold  organization,  348;  Revcn-8t}if?ed 
tower,  366;  sevenfold  state,  857;  altars 
of  gold.  861. 

Babylonla-Asbvria,  the  Babylonia  triad, 
Anu,  Ea,  anff  Bel,  signify  the  Above, 
Middle  and  Below,  836;  compared  witli 
gods  of  China,  336;  combined  Heaven 
and  Earth  cult,  344;  seven-fold  organ- 
ization, 360;  sevenstaged  tower  (Zlk- 
karat)  and  the  great  basin  (Apsu)  sym- 
bolized cosmologlcal  conceptions:  tree 
or  pole  as  sacred  symbol;  lire-stick. 
361;  worship  of  Polaris;  n^alc  and  fe- 
male principles  In  nature,  368;  New 
Year's  festnal,  3(M;  summary  and 
conclusions,  367.  644. 

Bacab,  title  of  Maya  chief,  86;  title  of 
rulers  of  Four  Quarters,  ISS. 

Bailly,  319. 

Balam,  Maya  word  for  ocelot;  title  of 
four  lords  of  Below  or  Eaith ;  same  as 
chac,  11^. 

Balboa,  160- 

Ball,  C.  J.,  302. 

Bandelier,  Ad.  F.,  61,74,  79,  84,  168,  200. 

Baptism.  Maya,  2:?5. 

Barber,  Commander,  U.  S.  N.,  159. 

Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  Friar,  82. 

Bat,  symbol  of  happiness,  277. 

Batkih-va-mtlh,  the  Water  i»eoplc,  20H. 

Bastian,  A.,  163. 

Bead,  jade  bead,  as  svmlK-l  in  Mexico, 
81 ;  "gold  bead,"  nsed  as  title;  symbol 
leal  among  the  Mavas,  237. 

Beard,  on  stela;  at  Copan  and  Quirijfua. 
219,  230;  on  calendar  sign ;  on  Images  of 
air  god,  231 :  woni  by  representatives 
of  Above,  231 ;  not  worn  bv  representa 
tive^of  Below. 2.*U  ;  in  pictorial  art.  2:>2; 
on  portraitst.'itue  of  Steli  E.  at  Qiilri 
gu.'i.  '-'.S'2;  bearded  personages  on  stel.-i- 
were  high  priests,  etc.,  C.*?:;  beardless 
etliglcs  indicated  ditTei-ent  caste.  232; 
bt'arded  Spaniards reganled,  by  Mexl 
ean>.  descendants  of  foui  dcrs  of  their 
civilization,  -H'^}-.  enibleni  of  sover 
eigntv  in  Egypt.  42n 

Uce,  Aiava  word  for  =  cab;  Cab  irlvidi. 
110. 

Iteetle    .-ec  Se;irab\ 

lleltrani  de  S;\nta  IJo.sa,  Frav,  R»,  101. 

Henares.  temple  of;  <acre<l  cow,  3ir>. 

P.entbani,  4T<>. 

Uentlev.  WOO. 

lleriebten  iler  Deut.st'hen  Botaniscben 
(iescllsehaft.  478. 

Berlin  Museum.  3S0.  417,4?;i,  424.  426.  427. 
4.')T,  4r,0,  .•)07. 

Berr.i.  Oro/.eo  v.  264.  268.  26 \ 

B.  N.  MS.  (Bii.lioteea  Na/ionale  MS.^. 
s:im»' .'IS  "  l.vfe  of  the  Indians." 

Uildioteea  S.-izlonjile  "Manuscript  .'in 
press\  7.  \),  11.12.  34.  37.  3r,  44.  4.>.  46.  47, 
r>4.  .'iT,  r.4.  «,(;,  n.  90.  102.  111.  112,  Pi.-).  12«. 
1.30.  1S1>,  241.  270,  .''»05. 

Blot.  2!»H.  .301. 

Bird,  title  ot  Mexican  war  chief."  2.5: 
Innnntlng  bird  in  syndK»lism,*39;  with 
spider-,  serpent  .Mn<l  cross  on  t-hell  poi-. 
iret,  40;  Bird-god,  borne  on  litter,  71: 
au<'ieid  Yucatan  in  sliaj)e  of  bird,  8*;; 
illustrati'd  social  organization  in  Mex 
ico,  87;  t«>tenj  of  Incas.  157;  on  arms  of 
^Mexico.  i:»7:  on  sculptures  at  Tialiua 
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iiaco,  167;  mau-bird  repretented  ruler 
of  upper  divlslou  of  State  in  Mexico, 
ISa;  typical  of  lords  of  four  provlncen 
in  Mexico,  190;  blue- bird,  Mexican 
oymbol,  190;  name  of  Nahuatl  tribe. 206, 
214;  three  most  powerful  tribes  of  Ifu- 
4'atau  have  bird  named,  217;  on  altar  at 
ijopan,  228;  in  nculpture^  at  Paleuque, 
an«i  in  Mexican  Fejervary  chart,  235; 
iiias^k  in  Mexican  fentlval,  242;  totem  of 
the*  Air  people  in  Mexico,  254;  reca- 
pltulation  of  meaning  of  oymbol,  282; 
une  of  as  symbol,  296;  vulture,  nymbol 
of  Upper  Kgypt,  368. 

liirdwood,  Geo.,  314,675. 

Black  foot  Indians,  myth  about  Ursa 
Major,  611. 

Black,  Robert,  626. 

Black  Sun,  in  B.  N.  MS.,  54. 

Blood  otfcrings,  meaning  of,  98.  99,442. 

Boas,  Krauz,  147. 

Boat,  in  sculpture<l  bas-relief  at  Ohichen- 
Itza,  160;  in  Babylonian  symbolism, 
366;  in  Kgyptlan  8ymbolisn>,40;J;  Egyp- 
tian, Ci redan, Ph(cnician  Inearlv  times, 
491. 

Bochica  or  Ida-can-zas,  culture  hero  of 
the  Muyscas;  pcrsoniflcation  of  the 
Sun  or  Almve,  1/1. 

Bodleian  MS.,  44,  90. 

Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  ."iOH. 

Boeckh,  488. 

Bogota,  dual  government,  calendar,  etc., 
171. 

Bohn,  486. 

Book  of  the  Dead, 372, 374, 886, 387, 404,40<J. 

Book  of  Manu,  317. 

Book  of  Yu,  2t«. 

Bopp  and  Pott,  500. 

Boturini,  150,  180, 181,  182,  2t»8.  269. 

Bourbourg,  B.  de,  35,  69,  89,  191,  20(t,  211, 
216,217,271. 

Bournouf,  448,  4.')1. 

Bovalllus,  Dr.,  230. 

Bowl  or  vabC  (see  Vase). 

Brahmanlsm,  312,  31:{. 

Brantlcnburg,  spearhead  from,  illustrat- 
ing triskelion  and  swastika  associated, 
28. 

Brandsford,  J.  F.,  80. 

Brazil,  wooden  clubs  with  Cireek  fret, 
121;  syml)olism,  etc.,  c^impared  with 
that  of  other  ancient  American  civiliza- 
tions, 224. 

Breath,  puffs  of,  conventionalized  on  Co- 
oan  slab,  223;  on  bas-relief  at  Palenque, 
223;  at  Quirigua,  223;  compared  with 
/unl  HVUibollHUi,  223;  in  Copan,  280. 

Brintoii,*  D.  G.,  ({0,69,  72,82, 88,  93,  100,107, 
109, 110.  Ill,  112, 161, 171,  175, 178, 181, 182, 
191,  192,217,  235. 

Britain,  ancient,  numerical  divisions, 
middle,  central  ruler,  quadruple  or- 
ganization, 470. 49:i. 

British  (iulana,  wooden  clubs  with 
••  Greek  fret,"  121. 

British  Mm^eum,  151, 166,  234,  353,  355,366. 
:»;,  366.  467,  459. 

Brown,  R<»bert.  324,  :«5,  327,  XiS,  364. 

Brugsch,  370,  376,  377,  37H,  379,  382,  385, 
3«7,  390,  3J18.  395,  3')7,  39S,  SW,  400,  4c)l, 
4()2,  40(,  iOr>,  407,  418,  419,  423,  424,  425, 
429,  4;il,  432,  433,  4m,  437,  4:J8,  439,  440. 
441,  442. 

Buddhism,  2t)4,  298.301.  3Wi,  311,  314. 

Budge.  Wallls,  3<r7,  3«J8,  370,  371,  372,  373, 
374,  375,  879,  382.  88^,  389,  391,  394,  397, 
425.  437;  443. 


Bull,  winged  built  of  Babylonia  and 
As8ytia,8i6:  symbolism  of, ra7;  Yahwe, 
national  god  of  the  Hebrews.represent- 
ed  as  man  or  as  bull,  350;  astronomical 
sign  in  Egypt  for  Ursa  Major,  and  pos- 
sibly of  Polaris,  885;  linguistic  reasons 
why  king  of  Egypt  was  entitled  *•  the 
bull,"  385;  title  ot  Egyptian  supreme 
deity,  389;  cow,  bull  or  ox.  In  Egyptian 
zodiac  signs,  396;  Apis,  sacrecl  bull  of 
Egypt,  399;  in  inscription  in  temple  of 
Dendcrah,  401 ;  Baal  worshipped  under 


image  of,  410;  Egyptian ita,  rebus,  signi- 
fying Polaris  and  Ursa  Major,  410;  title 
of  Amen-Ka,  410;  associated  with  the 
goose  in  symbolism,  418;  Minoiaurus, 
ruler  of  Crete,  467. 

Burger,  George,  486. 

Burial  urn,  emblem  of  earth  mother,  106. 

Buschmann,  Dr.,  153, 155,  168,  166,  172. 

Butterfly  used  as  symbol  of  immortal 
soul  by  Mexicans,  89;  symbol  of  Cen 
tre  and  Four  Quarters,  47. 

Byzantine  architecture,  616. 

Cab,  Maya  <lay  sign,  word  for  ijee,  also 
earth,  100;  honey,  110;  associated  with 
female  principle,  110. 

Cabal,  day-sign,  on  Copan  altar.  227. 

Caban,  Maya  day-sign,  identical  with 
symbol  of  earth,  107;  figured  with 
leaves  of  maize,  109;  the  Below,  227. 

Ca'sar,  chilled  the  Son  of  the  Sun,  440, 
470,  537. 

Cakchiquel  Indians  of  Guatemala,  79; 
court  of,  79;  obsidian  mirror  used  as 
oracle,  80;  Annals  of,  164;  legend  sug- 
gesting form  of  government,  172;  tribal 
(ilvlsion  associated  with  calendar,  178, 
179;  tradition  in  relation  to  7-day  pe- 
riod, 182. 

Calendar  systems,  Mexican.  7;  suggested 
by  Polaris  and  circumpolar  constella- 
tions, 25;  Maya,  origin  of,  36;  Mexican, 
monograph  on,  63;  origin  of,  100;  an- 
cient Peruvian,  146;  among  the  Muyscas, 
171 ;  connection  between  calendar  signs 
and  divisions  of  the  people,  175;  a  gov- 
ernmental institution,  179;  invention  of 
native  system  bv  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Chiapas,  182;  among  the  Zuiii,  206; 
kept  profound  secret  by  priesthood, 
205;  Maya,  220;  fixed  term  of  oflice  for 
ancient  American  rulers, 221;  Mexican, 
originated  from  the  fixed  market  days, 
245;  signs  identified  with  different  parth 
of  human  form,  282:  instituted  by  the 
Chinese  emperor,  Yaou,  289,  292;  c.om- 

i>arlson  of  American  and  Chinese,  297, 
98,  299,  309;  Chaldean  and  IIindoo,800; 
Japanese  compared  with  Mexican,  311 ; 
Hindu  with  Mexican,  319;  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  337,848,349;  ancient 
Egyptian,  377,  378;  lunar  and  solar, 
439;  Esne  c^ilendar,  440;  Canopus  cal- 
endar, 441;  Central  American  and  Mex- 
ican, 628;  time  when  first  adopted,  .'i29, 
530. 
Calendar-stone  of  Mexico,  18;  night  sun 
pictured  on,  13;  symbol  of  five  dots 
compared  with  same  on  recumbent 
stone  figure.  95;  market-stone  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  regulated  social  organ 
ization,  246;  special  work  on,  by  Zolia 
Nuttall,  246;  image  of  "Great  Plan  "  or 
Scheme  of  Organization,  247;  fiirured 
and  described,  248-268;  regulated  ma 
chlnery   of  state,  854;  Gama's,  Valen- 
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tine's  and  Chavero's  descrlptloiiH,  256; 
based  on  obgcrvatiun  of  Polaris,  257; 
embodied  the  blea  of  a  central,  dual 
and  quatlruple  po>ver,  et<r.,  titS;  con- 
Uiins  Hvnibol  of  union  of  dual  prlncl- 
pleH  ol'  nature,  280. 

<:alen<lar  8\va»«tika,  l»,  18,  41  (see  Swas- 
tika). 

California  Indians,  use  today  two  sym- 
bols In  use  by  ancient  Mexicans  and 
Mavas,  ».  e.,  tlint  knife  an<l  "  stone 
yoke,"  1«>4.  lO.*). 

<!alli,  Nahuatl  for  western  horl/on  =  tlie 
house, 38;  oneof  the  four-year  symbols, 
7(>;  meaidn^,  the  liouse,  2^'i. 

(/ampina  de  Puebl:i,275. 

('an.  Maya  word  for  serpent,  38;  ser])ent 
and  numeral  f(»ur,  50,  110,  112;  allix  in 
names  of  towns,  Iro(|Uols,  Maya  and 
Mexican,  198;  asst)clated  with  pyramid 
as  Teotlhua  Can,  ifXi;  In  Chinese  and 
Maya  associated  with  fourfold  divis- 
ion, 288. 

Canaan,  account  of  llel)rew  religion,. '150. 

Canada,  Iroquois  town.  107;  Mava  mean- 
ing of,  ItH. 

Candace.  nueen  of  the  Ethiopians,  440. 

("apltal,  Maya  word  for,  homonymous 
with  llve  =  ho,  256. 

Caracol,  or  Round  Temple,  of  Chlchen 
Itza,  built  by  Quetzalcoatl,  represent- 
ing Mbitlle  and  Four  Quarters,and  cen- 
tre of  dominion,  07. 

('anllnal  points,  assignment  of  colors  and 
parts  of  human  body,  2!i:{,  294;  associ- 
ated with  form  of  tiuatiruped  among 
the  /iUul,2i)5  (see  Four  (Quarters). 

Carlllo,  Cresceni'lo,  85,  86. 

Carthaginians,  having  knowle(ige  of  an 
island  in  the  o<'ean.  540. 

Carrier.  197. 

Carv's  translation  of  Herodotus,  437. 

('arv;itl<U,  at  Chlchcn-It/a,  -212. 

Cassiuptna.  2'2,  2:>,  2t;,  20.  40,  40. 

Cast*',  in  1\mu,  143:  in   Me\ic«>,  27.!. 

Ca>tclnau,  150. 

("at,  i-acixMl  hvnUnd  in  K>(vpt,  40H. 

Calaii,  «'hronu-ler  of  tlic  incar*,  151. 

(cli-Ccd,  thf  dual  p<»\\»'r,  Iron)  whicli 
tlu^  univiTsc  was  l»orn  vl>ruidic'.  471. 

(;entipc<le,  Mc\ic  an  >.yniln)|,  lsr>. 

Cential  America,  funilanu'iiial  ha^l-^  of 
^M)vcrnn)cnt  and  rivili/.atiou.  15;  s\  n» 
bolical  foiin  in  anliitcctuir.  113,  JlO; 
<-arv«.Ml  stone  >('at.~  or  altars.  iKJ  sec 
( 'opan,  (inati'niala,  etc. 

Centre  (stable  centre  or  nu<|illc',  in  an 
I'icnt  ^uvcrnincnt.rclljrion,  and  symbol 
i-ni  :  l*olari><,  the  centre  of  axial  en- 
erifv.  JJ,  ;>();  (Centre  of  the  C(»snios, 
anioJi;:  /unis.  .Maya^,  >!j-\icans  and 
Peruvians.  41 ;  s\  nil)ol>  oi,  4f;;  on  -hell 
.y:orm'ts.  40;  div«'rj;en<'e  li(on  ide.i.  52; 
represented  bv  recunibenl  -tone  li;,^- 
ure,  or,;  anions  Incas,  13t),  142,  144;  and 
Four  (^uarterr*  repre.-ented  on  carved 
slab  from  Santa  Lu<-ia.  172;  in  ancient 
American  ;ranie.  178;  in  Fejervary  Co- 
de\,  17S;  in  social  or^Mni/.ation,'  isn; 
on  sculpture  of  Lord  ol  .\bove,  IS^I; 
colors  a.-soeiatcd  with,  102;  auion-c  tlie 
/.uni.2(»2;  in  C»)pan  S\va-tika.  222,  224. 
225;  on  Tablet  ot  the  (ro.-s  at  Palenque, 
2:i('.,  243;  union  with  Four  (^)uarters  in 
•Mexican  calendar  stone,  2'tO,  i*>8;  on 
.Mexican  monolith  "  Divine  Twin,"' 2fi<). 
2(',2,  2«)4;  r.yuibolized  by  pyramid,  273, 
274;  wordi  an<l  svuibtds  <*onnected  witli 


277;  associated  with  swastilui,  S80: 
expressed  by  pyramid,  882;  tvpilled 
by  cross-legged  human  figure,  S83;  ex- 
pressed in  flower  8>nnbol,  284;  Chinese 
♦•  Middle  kingdom,"  286,  287.  888.  291, 
2m,  299;  in  America,  symbollzecl  by 
human  heai*t  and  nayel,  in  China  bv 
stomach,  296;  in  Chinese  religion, »«; 
•lapan  cilled  "Centn*  of  the  Knrtb," 
310;  rei>risented  by  statue  of  Buddha. 
314;  Nirvana,  315;  in  Hindu  religion. 
317;  in  religion  of  Arabia,  323,  324;  of 
Persia.  :i25;  of  Babylonia.  330,  333;  Je- 
rusalem, sacred  spot  marking  the  centre 
of  the  world,  352;  in  Babvlonia-Assvria 
364;  in  Kgypt,  376,  379,  3^,  381.  384.*385. 
386,  :im;  expressed  by  mummy-shaped 
object,  also  by  eonc,  410;  by  a  crown, 
412;  l>y  a  flower,  415;  in  Egyptian  feast, 
Tekhu,  43i);  In  ancient  government  of 
Crete,  457;  in  nncient  Rome.  463;  in  an- 
cient Ireland,  Britain  and  Wales,  468- 
471;  In  Scandinavia,  472;  in  eross-syui- 
holism,  511;  In  religious  idens  of  bid 
and  New  World,  517.  535;  summary  and 
conclusions,  544. 

Century  Dictionary,  452,  404. 

Cezalcouatl,  name 'for  Kukulcan,  69. 

Chaae  Mool  or  Lord  Tiger,  name  given 
by  Le  I'longeon  to  the  recumbent  fig- 
ure bearing  circular  vessel,  fouud  in 
Chlchen-ltza,  95  (see  "Recumbent 
stone  tigure"). 

Chac  (Maya)  red  color;  also  rain,  storms, 
thunder  and  Lightning;  title  of  Lord 
of  Below,  185. 

Chacnoui-tan,  name  for  Yucatan.  210. 

Chalehlhultl  =jade,  34,  91;  jade  beads, 
81. 

Chalmers,  John,  511. 

Chambers'  Encyclopedia.  452,  462,  463, 
46.-.,  484.  564. 

Clianiberlain.  IJa.-.il  Hall,  565, 5f;8,  .571,  574. 
575. 

<liari<»t.  svnibolism  of,  313,500.  501. 

Cliavero.  A.,  33.  fil,  253,  2M\. 

Che,  Mava  word  for  tree;  in  names  of 
trlbes,'ll»0,  2;i4. 

Checker  board  (or  tartan)  design,  formed 
by   tauH.  122,  123, 124. 

Ch'en,  .Maya  day  sign,  110. 

t;heles,  one  of  tiie  Yu<alaii  tril)e«,  217. 

Cherokee.-,  lOti. 

Ches:,  bo.ard,  in  Kgypt.  124. 

(liiapa-,  the  present  home  of  tlie  Tzeii- 
dals:  native  calendar  system,  180,182; 
nii^M-ations  from.  210;  niimerical  dlvi■^ 
ion.-,  52>. 

Chichcn  Itz.i,  culture-hero  ruled  in,  68, 
♦;o;  recnnnbent  stone  tigure  bearing 
cinular  vessel,  03.  185,  214;  connection 
»'-t^»blished  with  Mexico  by  Kukulcan 
(J^uet/.alcoatl),  03;  Caracol  or  Koun<i 
Temple,  07;  bas  relief  illustrating  nuv 
igation  by  boats,  PiO;  tradition  about 
settlement  of,  2<17;  evideiu*e  of  Azt^M- 
inlluence,  212;  classitic.jition  of  ruins. 
210;  tablet  in  bouse  of  "  Tennisconrt" 
2.">i<. 

Chichimccs.  sacrifices  Ijy,  6(i. 

Chiconie  c.oatl,  literallv.  sevenserpents, 
title  of  earth  m(»ther,  181. 

(  hina,  cosniical  symbol  I'ompared  with 
those  of  Copan  and  .Mexico.  114;  svni- 
bolsof  .\bove  and  IJelow,  118;  soiuul  of 
words,  in  syniixilism,  270;  pole-st.Hr 
worship,  284';  the  emperor  at  Pekin 
termed    the    Son  of  lleaven    and  the 
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EmprePfl  inhabits  the  palace  of  Earth's 
repose;  Vang  and  Yin;  Al)ove  and  Be- 
low, etc.,  2JSG;  reason  of  deformation  of 
feet,  287;  Chow  Dvnastv,  fourfold  plan 
of  cities,  linguistic  ufllnities  with  Mex- 
icans and  Mayas,  "  Quadriform  consti- 
tution," 288;  calendar  system,  social 
and  religious  organization  compared 
with  that  of  ancient  America,  2i)l,  292, 
2fl:j;  tables  showing  the  agreement  and 
dlvergemre  In  ancient  systems  of  China 
and  America,  2U:i;  assignment  of  colors 
and  of  parts  of  human  iKMiy  to  cardinal 

t)olnts,  204;  comparative  study  of  syra- 
>olism,  296;  social  organization,  etc., 
297;  calendar  and  numerical  svstem, 
297.  2IW;  origin  of  civilization,  2i»U;  as- 
tronomical svstem,  :{00,  :J01;  Buddhism, 
301,  :m,  315;  primitive  calendar,  »)1: 
Taouism,  301;  Chinese  language  said 
to  be  the  same  as  Akkadian,  302;  civil- 
ization not  lndlgenous,emlgratlou  Into, 
:ja*{;  Dowager  Kmpress  Ling,  304;  Is- 
raelites, 303-30«;  Christians,  30f?;  fun- 
damental principles  of  religion  identi- 
cal with  that  of  ancient  America,  but 
later,  divergent,  300,  :j07,3«i8,  809;  Heav- 
en  and  Karthcult  practised  at  the  pres- 
ent  time,  344;  summarv  of  numerical 
divisions,  483;  use  of  wheel  from  earli- 
est times,  501-^)2;  use  of  Cross  symbol 
with  idea  of  central  power,  511;  resem- 
blances and  differences,  Chinese  and 
Maya  Mexic^in,  5:({,  5:^4;  doubt  about 
extreme  age  of  governmental  scheme, 
533;  celestial  kingdom  dates  from  llrst 
c^»ntury,  541,  542;  summary  and  con- 
clusions. 54«. 

Cholula,  contains  largest  pyramid  In 
America,  2»)8;  built  as  place  of  refuge 
from  Inundations,  271,  272;  ))lace  of 
sanctity,  275;  also  called  Cholola  or 
Colola,*275;  marks  site  of  great  and  an- 
cient Tollan.  275,  27«,  521». 

Cholollan,  pyramid,  a  venerated  sanctu- 
ary, 2(W;  tra<lltlon  conc<'rnlng,  270;  na- 
tive name  is  "  tollan,"  275  (see  Tullan 
Cholollan). 

Christianity,  In  China,  805,300;  period  of 
growth,  persecution  of  pagans,  5;*),  531 ; 
St.  Augustine  states  that  It  has  existed 
from  the  beginning.  5:«,  .537, 6:18,  539, 541 . 

Chuen,  Mava  dav-slgn.  112. 

Cll),  Mava  Jlav-sfgu,  HK>,  110,  111. 

Cibola,  seven  cities  of,  2«J. 

Cicero,  488.  520,  .527. 

Ciezn  tie  Leon.  1.32,  150. 

Clhua<'oatl,  the  earth  mother,  flint  knife 
In  wra)>pings,  symbol  of,  55;  the 
Woman  rti*rpent  (<)r  twin).  00;  name  of 
Qullaztli,  («);  fenuile  ruler,  62,  (iH,  64; 
Mexican  ruler,  67;  personlllcatlon  of 
Karth,  76;  Montezunurs  substitute,  77; 
duties  of.  agents  of,  78;  offered  sacrl- 
lice  to  god  of  Underworld,  79;  com- 
pare<l  with  serpent  in  Maya  Codex,  111; 
emblem  of,  128;  female  title  of  lord  of 
the  night,  isl. 

Clpactll.  Mexican  sign  for  a  "  marine 
monster."  228. 

Circle,  symbol  of  heaven,  2r»0;  influence 
on  ancient  architecture  and  symbolism, 
2K4;  with  <lot,  Kgvptlan  slgii  for  time, 
;W7. 

Circle  or  ring,  svmbol  of  Kgvptlan  "lord 
of  the  ring.'*  Hindu  "  lord  of  the 
wheel,"  Persian  "god  of  the  ring,"  and 


Mexican  "lord  of  the  circle,"  401 


.f: 


Circle  or  disk,  Egyptian  symbol,  402,  412, 
444;  also  in   Peru,  444. 

Circumpolar  constellations,  studied  by 
primitive  man,  15;  In  relation  to  origin 
of  swastika  symbol,  15;  form  triskellon 
on  night  of  winter-solstice,  27;  relation 
to  sacred  numbers,  29;  assoi'lated  with 
idea  of  death  and  resurrection,  39;  in 
relation  to  underworld,  40;  four  move- 
ments of,  64;  In  connection  with  cult  of 
Below,  54;  worship  of  in  Old  World, 
:J83-387  (see  Pleiades,  Ursa  Major,  Ursa 
Minor,  Polaris). 

Clrcumnolar  region,  probable  blrth-plac« 
of  cult  of  Polaris,  475;  place  where 
human  race  probably  spent  its  infancy, 
475;  fauna  and  flora,  4iO,  478,  479. 

Circumpolar  rotation,  represented  by 
swastika  an<l  star-symbols  on  potterv. 
50-52;  compared  to  rotation  of  ilre-drfll 
bv  early  peoples,  502  (see  Rotation  or 
^theel). 

Clavlgero,  24,  25,  58. 

Claws  (or  nails)  of  the  stitte.  title  of  war- 
riors, 87;  In  Mexican  calendar-stone, 
249;  on  monolith  "  Divine  Twin,  261. 

Cliff  dwellers,  tau  as  svmbol,  119. 

Clubs  (wooden)  from  fs'^outh  America  and 
Peru,  with  symboli<'al  designs,  122. 

Coatl  (serpent  or  twin)  in  connection 
with  tree  svmbolism,  188;  compared 
with  Zunl  Koa  =  twin,  201. 

Cocomes,  Mava  tribe,  209,  214. 

Codices :  Borglan,  27,  m,  56,  91,  95,  98, 108, 
116,  189,  504,  5(M5;  Chimalpopoca,  270; 
(  humazel,  85;  Corteslan,  111 ;  Dresden, 
85,  37,  89,  41,  45,  110,  18:1;  F^j^rvarv,  9, 
10,  44,  107;  Fuenleal,  8,  10,  12,  3,3,  44; 
Mendoza,  63,  87,  88, 117,  118,  122,  130,  173, 
263;  Telleriano-Remensls,  10,  11,  240; 
Troano,  86,  109,  110;  Vatican,  11,  44,  65, 
5«s,  78,  80;  Vienna,  .34,  44,  ^,  90,  100,  103, 
119.  \2:i,  127. 

Cogolludo,  89,  180,  206,  210,  218. 

Colebrook  and  Bentley,  300. 

Colhuacan,  Mexican  local  name,  263. 

Color,  red  In  Mexico,  associated  with 
north  57;  cult  of  Earth,  185;  title,  193; 
blue,  associated  with  rulershl))  and  di- 
vinities, 61,  62,91,214;  black,  associated 
with  Tezcatlii)0<-a  and  with  Quilaztli, 
62;  yellow,  (roior  of  the  west,  female  re- 
gion, ((4;  meaning  of.  114,  115;  on  Moki 
masks,  119;  In  tJiu  design,  122;  on  an- 
cient Mexican  temples  and  sculptures, 
128;  in  Peruvian  symbolism,  130;  in 
Zuiii  symbolism,  l.W;  in  architecture  at 
Uxmal",  131;  used  to  denote  social  status 
by  Peruvians,  Mayas,  Mexicans  and 
Z'uiils,  IJ»2;  associated  with  four  Quar- 
ters and  Al>ove  and  Below,  192,  251; 
used  for  fac^  and  body  painting,  193; 
fluaxtecan  mantle  of  live  hundred  col- 
ors, 208;  painting  of  caryatids  In  Chi- 
chen  Itza,  212;  symbolic  at  Copan  and 
Qulrlgua.  233;  emblematic,  In  China, 
2H6;  assigned  to  elements  by  Mexicans, 
Zunls  and  Chinese,  200,  293;  assigned  to 
cardinal  points.  In  China  and  America, 
2i>4;  In  Buddhist  U'mple;  In  Quetzal- 
coatl's  temples  In  Mexico,  295;  In  Hindu 
caste,  313;  In  Babylonia,  328;  in  Egypt, 
red  associated  with  the  north  and  male 
sex,  and  white  with  south  and  female 
sex,  369,  373,425. 

Colorado,  cliff  dwellers,  119. 

Column,  sacred.  In  great  temple  of  Mex- 
ico, 63;  on  hill  of  ]ustic«  In  Guatemala, 
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7S;  stclaD  at  Copan  and  Qulrlgrua,  220. 
2:^0,  612;  laws  InM'.rllx'd  on,  centre  of 
island  Atlantis;  laws  of  Solon  iuBcribvd 
on,  in  centre  of  Athenian  Htate;  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  447;  the  cosmlcal 
round  tower  or  Ireland,  470;  at  Mitla, 
Mexi<*o,  5l:i;  8vnil>oli8in  of,  in  Old  and 
New  World,  &h,  517. 

Confucianism,  115,  2«»,  21)8,  .300. 

Cone,  in  Mexicjin  olliu-8i>5n,  siKnllled  the 
Above.  IIH;  ueietl  in  native  architecture; 
culminated  in  pyramitl,  llH;  represent- 
ed  by  nhnpe  of  windows  in  ancient 
ruins',  12o;  on  summit  of  House  of  the 
Doves  at  Uxmal,  VM. 

Conical  stone,  on  which  human  victims 
were  sacrillced,  IIH. 

Conj^ress  of  Auierieauists,  2:jo,  231. 

Con^reiss  ot  Oriental  lists,  M4. 

Conquest  Stone  of  Mexi<'o.  "Sa<"rillclal 
Ston«',"  "Triliute  Stune,"  2.5S.  Ml. 

Constant! ue,  5(n»,  .')l;i,  :)14,  51a,  53ti;  his  nu- 
merical schenie  compared  with  sanie  in 
India,  Mexleo  and  \  ucatan,  M2,  543. 

Couan,  lentil-shaped  stone  alUir,  from, 
113;  carved  stehe,  *215;  purpose  of  erec- 
tion, 2I(»;  study  of  the  ruins,  21l);  cult 
of  Polaris  illustrated  by  curved  slab 
in  temple,  II,  222;  nunierical  orirani- 
zatiiMi  illustrated,  22i;  numerical  divis- 
ions, symbolism,  etc..  identical  with 
those  of  Peru,  (iuatemala,  Mexico,  Yu- 
CJiUin,  Zuni,  etc.. 220, 22?",  23 { ;  numerical 
divisions  on  altar  <>onr(>rm  with  Zuni 
clan-organizatiuu,  22l»;  beanlcdelli>fies, 
231;  dual  rulers.  2.32;  totouic  aninwils 
and  symbolic  colors,  2.*J.3;  excavation  at 
Moun'd,  4,  2.33;  same  cult  as  that  of  Pa- 
len«{ue  and  (^uiri^fua,  240;  carvetl  stone 
si*at8  or  alt.'iis,  IKi:  allij^ator  altar,  21J.'); 
sttla-  a^  iiuiiiorial  roluiiiiis.  .512.  ."»13; 
ri'iimaiits  of  oNl  rivili/.;iti(»ii,  .Vis. 

C'op.'iii  N\\  a-'f.k.i,  r..iii|>aii'<l  w  itli  dr^iufii 
itti  clul.  liuiH  *>oiilli  Aiiicr  i(  a, -J'il  ;  r«»iii- 
]iai«-«l  uiih  talil.t  ill  >•  TciiipU'  of  tiie 
Sun,'"  -'.V.i    >ef  al<o  *^^va.-uka  . 

Cor-I  Ma>akaaii  ,  a-sociatt-d  \>  itli  Ma\  a 
Woltl  fol*  Ilea  veil  =  rariii.  aii<l  witii 
«;ly|»li.  idii.  ll-.»;  nifaiiiiiu:  of  carvi-d  l'(»I"- 
IH'\  \\  oi  n  on  a  rnni,  ll'J;-k>  r»|>ii-«^i'nt - 
vi\  as  a  ciicli-  «■■  iii|i.>>i(l  of  acoKl  to 
wliirh  -,iai-  writ,-  alla.lio<l.  ll.J;  on  K-n- 
til  ^iiaiH>.l  -Ion.-  altar  at  (  opan.  114; 
on  >lil.-l<l  oi  Mexican  ::-•.!,  p."-;  on  Co 
l.an    -I via.  Jll). 

Corinth.  «-oin  with  -^^va-tika.  I'v.t. 

Corir>.  ;;i.  t.T.  .;s,  71.  7"..  77.  '.t7,  107,  l.')0,  171, 
is.!.  -Jtis.  -Ji:,.  •j(;4.  -j.^;.  .'■,j-_>. 

(".■snio-.  foiii-fol.l  an<l  s -n  rn  fold  <li\is- 
ion»  of.  in  IN-rn.  .Mr\ifo.  \ Ucatan. 
/uiii.  II,  \-2.  in  r.al»\  louia.  India.  Pit. 
sia.  ct.-..  :;j-;  in  ]r.\/:ni  i.liilo>(.|.li\ .  4S-i, 
/^.^  ;scr  -rpar.it.-  Iirau  i  n  u  ~  ;  a  I -o.(}ua<l 
rupU' <  )r-ani/niion  ami  NuMHMi«al  Di- 
vision- . 

Cow.  \  fiK'r.ati"!  in  ln<iia.  IJK;;  (anaan 
>ro.i<l,--.  \-iailc.  in  lorni  of,  ;i;;7;  Kiryp. 
ti.in  -o.l  |.-i>  llallior  woi;-|ii|.|.r(l  un 
.Irr  form  of.  -int".;  oi-  i.ull,  cult  of  Apt.-, 
in  i;_'\  |it.  i;;7    ,■>■.•  IJnlk  . 

Co\,  isi.   l.-)l. 

Cova.  wile  or  ^-ist.T  of  Inca.  l.M. 

Co/.umrl  <-ro<^.  calk-d  ^\  nihol  of  "  rain- 
p..l.'2H.. 

Creation  myths,  ancient  Moxiran,  .'d.  .m, 
5<i;  Zm'ii.'p':).  •_>(«»,  i'23;  Pirriivian.  I.}"; 
Iliudu,  313-318;    Babylonian,   '^U,  340; 


Babylonian     and    Hebrew    evidently 

from  same  Boun*e,  353. 
Creator,  or  *'  Supreme  Being,"  in  Mexico, 
t_SiJL\iW  ••  wheel  of  the  winds,"  11 ;  Po- 

laris,  22;  worshipped  bv  ancient  Amer- 
icans, 32,  36;  earlhjet  i<g|n  of;  feath- 
ered serpent,  ima^  of,  TOi  iht*  four  elr 

,  tiuents  reganleti  as  altfii>uti'8  OfJ  i»S; 
belief  in,  repreaented  l)y  imiBhTooni- 
shaped  stone  llgure,  115;  IncA  knowl- 
edge of,     135,  l4*J;_Uiiechua    title   for; 

-- M^Msloin  title  for,  15J)  in  Peru,  identi- 
fied w  Itlf  ML'xlrail  •T.ord  who  guides," 
or  Polaris;  and  associated  with  star  and 
cross,  161 ;  image  of  at  Cuzco,  lb'2;  wor- 
ship of  in  Texcoco,  IfiS;  in  Peru,  164; 
inTiahuannco,  168;  natlve.UUe;-^-H4»ArL,^ 
of  Heavou"  IK);  th  Mexico  represeiitetp 

<,t)v  rebus  of  the  feathered  serpent^ tOJf^ 

/yahnntt  tttte,  evi>rehSfd'by  au.eve  ajid^ 
pvrandd  inpicture-wrlting, 2<>0J  TTlvTne 
Twain.  Fatner "  and  Wottoi^or  all*  Ju 

.  JiJLexico.  Quetzalcoatl,  270j^yin  China. 
l^rl',  Ak'kadiannmnr'"fOT  symbol,  an 
eight-pointed  star,  302,  »04;  among  the 
Hindu,  312;  Hrahmanistic  conception 
of,  314;  in  Persia,  ;J25;  in  Babvlonia, 
32{«,  ;j:tO;  among  the  Hebrews  =  Yahwe 
lord  of  Heaven,  304,  .351,352;  in  ancient 
Egvpt,  :W7,  403,  412,  444;  in  Plato's  Tim- 
ffus,  44l>;  the  Norse,  Thor.  473;  the 
source  of  the  four  elements.  Old ;  com- 
parison of  names  in  Old  and  New 
World,  632;  summary,  548. 

Cremation,  signillcancie  of,  106. 

Crete.  Greek  plan  of  organization  cnnie 
froui,  description  of  8vmlK)ls  on  coin 
457;  ancient  philosophy  of,  48^^88. 

Cross-bones,  origin  of  symbol,  ls4. 

CrosK-leggc(l  seated  Ilirlires,  on  <'entral 
American  stone  scats  or  alt.ars,  28.3; 
rmblcm  of  stable  centre  and  Four 
(Jnartcrs.  -is.',. 

(rosv. symbol.  Max.i  and  Mexican,  tlg- 
nnd  and  •Icscrillcd,  37.  3."^,  45,  4»).  47;  on 
shell  ;:o!ircr  fr«»m 'rcnne-see,  49,  .^i»;  on 
pott«'r>  from  Misr>i>^ippi  Valle>  ,  51; 
Ifom  Aii/.ona.  .rJ;  on  Iroipiois  Ind't.  19s; 
in  symbolical  carving  from  Hra/il  or 
(iuiana.  224:  fonispokiMl  wheel  as  cros-> 
r-\  mhol  in  As>\  i  ia.  3.'»<i;  emblem  of  m)v- 
ereiu^uty  in  iJahv  lonia-A>syri.'i,  3iU'>; 
ii-cd  as  symb«»l  al  earlier  iietiod  than 
.Kwa>tika."  4(11;  with  idea  of  Central 
power,  all;  tMnbU'in  of  (  liristi:iu  relig- 
ion, .'):;.'),."».)•  i;  snmmar\',  .'>44  see  Swas- 
tika . 

(•ro-.^.tahlet^  at  P;ilemiue,  2:57,  2:i8.  239. 

Cr(»-s  wor-ihipper-^,  (  hinese  name  for 
(  liii>ti;ins.  ;{<i:». 

Crncifoiin  -tructnres,  v.aiilts  under  .^teho 
at  (opan  and  (Juiriirua.  .')12;  at  Mitla, 
Me\ic..,  :.13;  al  K'ome,  .'.14;  buildiii-s 
and  chniclics  of  later  in-riod,  .-)l.->;  at 
liy/.antinm,  .'■)1.'>:  in  Syria,  rda;  in  Imlia, 
alt;;  snnnn.iry  and  ct'imlusions,514. 

(fuz,  Alon/o  d\'  la,  2."5i>. 

Cnl.as.  (;arcia,  2I"<.  231. 

Cnlin,  Stewart.  17s. 

Cnni-ahau.  name  of  divinitv  of  Yucatan, 
9.{.  2J2.  22f.. 

Cup  r^h.ipcd  depression,  on  stone  altar  ;it 
(opan,  114. 

(  iishiiiLr.  Krank  H..  41,  90.  II.-),  12'.),  1:?2. 
l;«2,  2tH),  2"1,  203,  2(»5,  2(M;,  227,  2.».-.,  511, 
571. 

Cii/co,  "n.-ivel  of  the  earth,"  133;  plan 
of  city,  Centre  and  Four  Qu.^l•ter8,  136; 
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founded  by  Manco  Capac,  156;  temple, 
facing  north  and  contiilninir  gold  im- 
age of  "Creator,"  163;  gold  plaque 
from,  168;  syuibolism  analogous  to 
Mexican  and  Maya,  170. 


Dahl;jTen,  E.  W.,  230. 

D'Alvlella.Ciohlet,  15),  459. 

Dancert,  eacred,  f)?;  dcrfcriptlon  of  Moxi- 
Ciin  dance,  representing  wheel  or  axial 
roUtlon,  M,  59;  of  Moki  Indian,  119; 
atCuz<'<>,  145;  Sun  pole  dance  of  Amer- 
lc4in  Indian 8,  313,  note. 

Davlfl,  .J.  F.,  300. 

Day  sign,  Maya  and  Mexican,  75,  107- 
112:  influence  of,  177;  totem  of  elan, 
178.179:  Cabal, on  Copan  altar,  227;  and 
year  signs  of  native  e^ilendar,  248:  in 
calendar-stone,  253;  names  of,  used  as 
]>ersonal  and  tribal  names,  253. 

Death,  symbol  of,  39. 

Deer,  mask  of,  P'o. 

Deities,  Aztec,  number  of,  eame  god  un- 
der several  names,  8. 

Demosthenes,  lantern  of,  127. 

Denderah,  4'K). 

Dennih,  J.  S.,  i^i. 

DeRortsi,  514. 

Desjardins,  150. 

Destruction  of  the  earth,  Mexican  tra- 
ditions concerning,  270,  271. 

Dhruva,  495,  496. 

Diaz,  Hernal,  71,  72,  75,  77,  80,  96,  97,  245, 
265,  542. 

Din.gira,  Akkadian  name  for  God,  302. 

Diocletian,  514. 

Divination,  in  connection  with  use  of 
mirrors,  83;  origin  of  177;  in  China, 
Thibet  and  India,  301. 

Divine  Twin  (see  Duaiitv). 

Documentos  inedltos  del  Archivio  de 
Indias,  77. 

Dog,  head  of,  on  sculptures  from  Santa 
Lucia,  H)5;  Maya  word  for=  men,  234. 

Donellv,  Ignatius,  374,  516. 

D'Orbignv,  150. 

Douglas,  "k.  K.,  285,  2iH.  298,  299,  302. 

Draconis,  ol)servation  in  Egypt,  384. 

Dragon,  at  Quirigua,  2:i3. 

Dragon-fly,  employed  as  cross-symbol, 
on  Algonquin  garment,  48. 

Drul<l8,  470,  471. 

Drums,  58,  59,  60,  213. 

Duality  or  ••  Divine  Twin,"  symbol  of, 
;W;  conventional  representiition  of,  46; 
i<lea  of,  47;  dual  stellar  divinity  ,  56, 
57;  represented  In  sacred  dance,  59;  l>y 
male  an<l  female  ruler,  62;  develop- 
ment of  idea,  67;  twin  brothers  as  nil- 
ers  in  Yucatan,  68;  Montezuma,  im]>cr- 
sonation  of,  73,  77,  78;  in  l*eruvian  Hvm- 
bollsni.  l.'M;  the  "  Beloved  Twain"  of 
the.  Zuni,  2<H);  Quetzalcoatl  and  Kukul- 
can,  22.3;  dual  ruler  at  Copan,  228;  in 
Quirigua,  2.'{2;  on  l'alen(|ue  talilet,  245; 
on  Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  249;  In 
Mexican  sculpture,  251,  260-262;  dual 
government  at  time  of  Conquest,  2fM{; 
in  China,  285;  in  Hindu  religion,  312; 
in  Imlia,  314;  in  Bubvlonia-Assvria, 
342;  in  Kgynt,  389,  397,  39l»,  410,  412,  415, 
42.J;  in  ancient  Rome,  Mai;  In  ancient 
Ireland.  HiS',  In  Druidic  traditions  of 
Wales,  471. 

Duemi<«hen,885. 

Duran,  Friar,  26,  41,  56,  57,  58,  61,  71,  77, 
78,  80,  88,  182,  241,  243,  245,  258,  282. 


Eaglo  (quanhtll),  associated  with  Cassl- 
opela:  title  of  Mexican  war  chief,  25, 
167;  Eagle.woman,60;  among  the  Incas, 
15«!;    on    bas-reliefs   of   Saiita  Lucia, 
Guatemala,  156,  157;  totejiL4>f  one  ott^ 
more  of  the  Inca8,457;  on  bas-rellcfilK, 
City  of  Mexico,  157i)in  arms  of  Mexico]^ 
iil^  symbol  or  a  nove  among  trie  ZlinT; 
- — «or;  synii)ol  of  state  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral Amerie^i,  294;  summary  of  use  a0 
»yml>ol,  296. 

lUrth,  4^  *•  The  Below,"  In  ancient  relig-  \ 
ion  and   symbolism :  in  ancient  Mexi-    \ 
cnn  and  Maya  cosHU)e;  in^ccret  lifilififa— -* 
of  Zunipiiests,  41p  fern  ale  region,  42; 
Ul,  451  cull  01,  54;  associated  with 
woman,    60-65;    sacrifices  to.  66;     Ci- 
huacoatl,  ]>ersoniflcjition  of,  76;  eacri- 
flees  to  god  of,  79;  in  connection  with 
human  sacriflecs,  91;  sacred  rites,  97, 


In  Zuni  ceremonies,  100;  in  connec- 
tion with  cremation,  106;  svmbol  of,  in 
use  by  California  Indians, '106;  priest- 
esses of,  buried  in  cjives,  107;  symbols 
of,  110;  associated  with  image  *of  ser- 
pent, 111;  with  angular  form,  113;  com- 
posed  of  flre  and  water,  113;  on  altar  at 
Copan,  114;  associated  with  square 
form  and  bowl,  115;  flat  topped  mitre 
worn  by  lord  of,  116;  Chinese  svmbol, 
118;  sacrifices  118;  tau  upright,  em- 
blem of,  118,  119;  cult  of.  In  Peru, 
130,  l;«,  VM,  135,  141,  142;  idea  pre- 
vailed In  Tt»iiii»^^iHf>i.^  ]ffi'  «.i«/|fipr  the 
Muysc^is,  171;'Tn  calendar,  179  J  in  so- 


C  fcinoii] 
f,  179  J  i 
;    awf PC 


HMuy  n^Hxtff    n  imih   t  niciMiiir, 

ciaf  organizaTluii,  IQOi  lei ;  aw^^ociated 
with  animal  form,  184,  185:  color  asso- 
ciated with,  192;  associated  with  female 
principle,  1911;  votaries  of,  195;  in  Zufil 
social  system,  202,  2as,  204;  priests  of, 
represente«l  without  l)eards  on  sculpt- 
ures at  Coi)an  and  Quirigua,  231,  232; 
moon  symbol  of  cnlt,  2^57;  cultivation 
of  maize,  by  daughter  of,  276;  symbo- 
lized l>y  quadruped,  282;  vase,  emblem 
of,  283';  associated  with  square  form, 
and  darkness;  influence  on  primitive 
architecture  and  symbolism,  284 ;  flower 
used  as  svmbol  of,  284;  in  China,  285; 
288,  290,  307;  in  Hindu  religion,  cult  of 
Siva,  314;  in  Persian  religion,  325;  in 
Assyrian  and  Babv Ionia  cult,  334,  :«6, 
338,  :«9;  cult  combined  with  that  of 
Above  practised  in  China  at  present 
time,  844;  Baal,  Phoenician  god  of 
Earth,  351 ;  in  Egypt,  381 ;  symiMilized 
in  Scandinavia  by  Tnor's  hammer,  474; 
table  of  countries  where  traces  of  cult 
have  been  found,  480;  summary  and 
conclusions,  544. 

Earth-niother,  represented  by  Cihua- 
coatl,  79;  pictured  in  Rorgiau  Codex, 
98;  Zuni  symbol  of,  100,  200,  201  (see 
Earth  or  the  Below,  also  Cihua- 
coatl). 

Earth-work  builders  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
50,  199,  280. 

Eddas,  written  by  agricultural  people, 
having  knowledge  of  the  flre -drill,  axial 
rotation,  etc.,  602.  503. 

Egypt,  crux  ansata,  119;  checker- 
b'oard  ilesign;  basis  of  chess-board,  124; 
civilizatinn  mainlv  Enphratean,  827; 
explanations  and  illustrations  of  Egyp- 
tian symbols,  :i<»7-461;  color  symbolism ; 
high  development  of  pole-star  wor. 
ship;  territorial  divisions,  868;  Four 
Quarters;   hieroglyph'. for  .capital  or 
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city,  cross  symbol  with  four  diylsions, 
809,371;  pyraniiji,  and  snuare  fomi  a». 
MKiated  with  earth,  ana  round  with 
sky,  H71;  numerical  <livi^ionfi,  875; 
seven. foM  organization,  centre,  Po- 
laris, 376;  calendar,  377,  37H;  skvgod- 
dess  Nut,  378;  lotup  flower  symbol,  379; 
^olarl^,  'fiuhinx.  pyramid,  Middle,  379; 
mummy,  rolari*,  feu,  :W3;  Ursa  Major, 
used  an  a  measurer  of  time.  liSi;  l>uU, 
used  as  antronomical  sign  of  Ursa 
Major,  kinj?  entitled  "The  Hull,"  ;«.-); 
Amen-Ka,  the  f-upreme,  dual  god;  king 
aHSociaU*<l  with  sun,  and  uueen  witb 
moon,  389;  hawk  headed  goa.  An,  com- 
pared with  Assyrian.  Greek  and  Mexi- 
can gods  of  the  cin'le  or  wheel,  401 ; 
Egyptian  queen  analogous  in  itosition 
to  Mexi«.an  Qullaztll.  428,  429;  fe.-*tival 
of  Tekhu,  4;t9;  l>e«'omes  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, 440;  cult  of  dual  principles  (»f 
nature,  441;  summary.  48.3;  the  sacred 
and  tribal  tree,  4JW;  the  symbolical  use 
of  the  column.  ')13;  Alia  Mena,  first 
historlc4il  ruler,  was  a  builder,  532; 
summary  and  conclusions,  544. 

Fabcr,  516. 

Fauna  an<i  flora  of  the  tertiary  period, 
In  old  and  New  World,  47«-4T9. 

Feather,  symbol  of  divinity  (Mexican 
an<i  Mava^«9.  70;  names  signify  some- 
thing divine,  129;  Egyptian  symbol, 
390,  409,  410. 

Feathered  serpent,  origin  of  use  as  sym- 
bol, 69;  efllgles  of  in  Mexico,  70;  used 
as  rebus  to  express  8u])reme  Being 
and  his  earthly  representative,  208  (see 
also  Serpent)' 

Feet  of  Chinese  women,  deformation  of, 
287. 

Fcj^rvarv  Co.lcx,  178.  187.  23.\  2.')0. 

Ferlini,  427. 

Fcwk.'>.  .?.  Walter.  130,  IW,  200. 

Figucrc'lo,  r.idrc  .Iiian  <lc.  PU. 

FintriM  aiul  t.M'.onnt  =-20:  I7.'».  2'.>.'».  2«r>,297. 

Firt'.  -^a<'nM|,  riciadc- in  romirciiuu  with 
kiii'lli I);:,  .').■{;  new  .  kliiMlin^'^  of.  ,'»6;  fe-. 
tival  of  irorl  of.  .".7;  cailic?,t  form  under 
which  dritv  wa-  \vor>hi|i|>i'<l.  .V.  HI,  70: 
in  Peru,  S3:  li;rlitini:  of,  by  mean.-,  of 
mirror,  H:{;  iro'l  of,  a--o<-iate<|  \vilh 
Kcej»tr«-  havinir  ^'ohl  di-^k,  s7 ;  kindled 
on  bods-  of  iniinan  vi«'tini.  Id,  lO;  lor<i 
of,  127."  12S.  2U;  fea>t  of  in  Me\i<-o, 
240;  riMme  of  one  of  tlie  f o u r  e rji*  hiliCO 
the  c.reatiou  of  the  world,  2.').{^;  ^yn^ 
iM)li<Ml  nieaiiinif  of.  2*'0,,<n<'an.s  of  pro- 
du<"lnir  in  Mexico  and  India,  :ilS;  in 
<:onnection  witli  cult  of  P(dari^,  3r.«; 
worship  of  in  India,  :;20.  .",21 :  in  P.irsi'i- 
r<diirion,  .12'):  in  P.ab\  Ionia -A--<yria, 
362:  cert'inonial  rite,  inancii-nt  K;rypl, 
442;  at  \e\v  Y«'ar  festi\al  in  Scandi- 
navia. 474:  in  (Hrl  NN'orld  s.icied  lire, 
llredrill.  lire  -ocket.  Ihe  altar.-,  lord  of 
tire,  4!'4-:vi4,  ;')!;).  .".2(1.  .V.»l :  (in  New 
AVorld)  K.'icred  lire,  llredrill.  lire- 
socket,  lire-altar,  Ilrt'-drill  p.d.  ,>u4 -.'.()•♦; 
HUtnniarv  and  concln-^ion-,  .VM. 

Five  elenient<  in  China.  2!».{.  .iOl.  3n'.>;  in 
ln<ba  nn<l  in  (Jrceee.  iSi.  tn'tr. 

Fiv«'div  periods. yt-ar  di\idtnl  into  in 
Mexico.  2".«2;    in  .Tap.tn,  310. 

Fivo-tlot  jrron|ts.  idea  of,  _»:»fj;  on  monolith 
"  Divine  Twin,"  2»;«1:  on  coin  found  ir» 
Island  of  (fete,  4.'i7 ;  on  the  cenotaidi 
of  king  Mida.s,  459. 


Fletcher.  Alice  C,  196, 511. 

Flint,  Earl,  195. 

Flint  knife.  TecpatI,  in  wrappiufrs,  sym- 
bol of  earth -mother,  used  as  f^ciitS'rial 
knife.  5.5,  5^;;  on  head  dress  in  B.  N.  MS., 
57;  in  connection  with  emblematic  va&e, 
10.3;  sacred  among  the  llupa  Indians  of 
California,  105;  on  sacrificial  stone  of 
Mexico,  258;  emblem  of  generation, 
521  (sec  TecpatI). 

Flooil  anu  dentructlon  mvths  and  tradi- 
tions, 88.  240.  253,  270-275  (see  Mvths 
and  Traditions). 

Flower,  as  syml)ol,  101;  four  petal^s.  two 
leaves  and  stalk,  191;  on  Talilet  of  the 
Cross,  236;  symbol  of  Centre  and  Four 
Quarters,  278;  recanltulation  of  mean- 
ing of,  284 ;  lotus  in  Hindu  religion,  314 ; 
or  rosette,  in  Asi*vrian  symbolism,  36G; 
seven  petalled  flower  on  Pluvnician 
tablets,  395;  Egyptian  word  for  =  oMi-A 
means  also  "life."  413;  emblem  of 
Middle,  axial  rotation  and  life,  413-420. 

Footsteps,  In  circle,  indicating  rotation, 
90,  279. 

Forrer,  R.,  460. 

Forstemann,  E,  107,  109.  112. 

Four  Elements,  in  ancient  religion  and 
symbolism:  union  of,  in  sacred  rites, 
9t;  regarded  as  attributes  of  Supreme 
Divinity, 99;  Mexican  and  Zuiii  beliefs 
and  cereujonies,  99-l<»2;  symbolized  by 
calendar  signs,  182;  symlwls  of,  on 
Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  249-251;  2.'^, 
2.54;  classification  of  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, Zufii,  and  Chinese,  293 ;  2&i;  Crea- 
tor, in  Peru  and  Mexico,  named  Earth, 
air,  fire  an<l  water  in  ()ne,*JjiaCAUiJi29. 

Four  Quarters,  in  ancient  religionanTIs,^ 
symboll^nl :  38,  41,  46;  on  shell  gorgets, 
48,  4'.»;  <'olorsof,  representeti  ()n  feath-  ' 
cic<l  .-erpent.  70;  reprcr-cnted  In  Mcx 
ico  by  foni-  executive  olhcers^  75,  76^ 
.■mcit-nt  Yucatan  dlvi<led  Into.  9!>,  PR; 
in  \'ienna  <'(.»dex.  IH),  '.d ;  in  Borgiau 
Codex.  Id;  represented  in  Caracol  or 
Round  T.'niple  of  (hitdien  It/.a.  97;  all 
thin;rf^  divided  into,  for  .an  indefinite 
l)eri..d.  ilnally  -ubdivicied.  •.»9;  figured 
as  -in^rle  sijrn,  124;  in  plan  of  capital 
and  fot  in  <if  froverninent  among  Inca?-, 
l:{f;,  141:  repre-^ented  on  carveii  slai> 
fr«>in  Sant.i  l.ucia.  172;  ropresiented  by 
fourliinl)""  of  Imman  Ii;rure,  174:  svn'i- 
boli/eil  in  ancient  .\ineri<*.'in  gam«.-< 
176,  l7Sj  iii  Fej*>ivyu:v.jLudtijJ78;  ^^4i^ 
viv;rente<l  by  2U  day  ptiriu<l,  179,  ISOTiords 
of.  anioni;  the  (^ui«die«..  182;  colors  of, 
192;  anionir  Zuni,  201;  in  prrainid 
temple  at  Cbiidien  It/a.  20Si  idea  of. 
carried  out  by  (^uet/>lco.all  in  fhr'Mex- 
ican  t»Mn}ile>,  2nii;  ruler  of,  on  (..'opan 
stebe.  220:  mi-aninv^of  symbol  as  used 
.anionir  the  M.n\  a.  223:  on  C«M''in  -'was- 
tika.  224:  <»n  P.ilenqne  tabl*»U,  243;  in 
Mexii-^Au  c;ilcuLlar-M4»«4>,  2'>0;  desig- 
nated by  colors  on  nionumeitts  in  Mex- 
ico. 2.">l;"  syinboli/ed  on  monidith  '♦  Di- 
vine Twill."  2<>0;  cult  of,  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  2('4;  ('oite>  reirardcd  as  Uord  of. 
2'i<;:  in  <'onnection  witb  pyramid.  273: 
list  of  synib«d>  connected  with.  278; 
cxpre-sod  by  pyramid.  282;  in  tlower 
syinltol.  2S-l;'in  CbincNe  calendar  sys- 
tem, 2H:>,  '2\i\  ;  associated  with  color  and 
the  elements,  29;{;  with  parts  of  the 
bodv  bv  (  hinese.  294;  with  form  of 
quaiirupcd  by  Zuni,  21»5;  in  China, 21*8; 
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In  Japan,  :ni;  In  India,  313;  in  Persia, 
32r);  in  AHsvrlajind  Babylonia,  SJ^,  3:«, 
337,  .r)7;  in'Kgypt,  3(59,  3?2,  38rt,  31M,  3X), 
415;  In  ancient  Ireland,  tho  live  kingH 
aHbigned  one  to  the  middle  and  the 
otherH  to  the  cardinal  polntH,  4<»8;  in 
ancient  liritain,  470;  in  an<',ient  Scan- 
dinavia, 472;  tal>le  of  countries  in 
which  tracet*  of  cult  have  been  found, 
480-4SU;  in  religious  idean  of  Old  and 
New  World,  617,  5;W;  Huniniary  and  con- 
clusion t$,  544. 

Gage.  Thoniaa,  75,  84. 

Gallatin,  1(«. 

Gania,  Leon  v.  96,  186,  246,  25*2,  256,  260. 

Game  of  ball,  repreBcnted  idea  of  per- 
petual motion  of  the  heavenly  iMmiei*, 
82;  of  patolii,  description  of,  87;  tlach- 
tli  and  patolli  in  Mexico,  176, 177,  178. 

Garcia,  1.50. 

Garcilano  de  la  Vega,  132,  13.3. 

Gaul,  divided  into  seven  provinces,  493. 

Gesenlus,  .51H. 

Gensler,  Dr.,  395. 

Ghizeh  Museum,  427. 

Gibbon,  l.M). 

Gilgamesli  epic,  366. 

Gillies,  John,  487. 

Glolms,  52. 

God  C,  Mava  divinity.  108,  111 ;  not  iden- 
tical  with  Polaris,  Hi. 

God  L,  Maya  divinitv,  Imh. 

God  M.  Maya  divinity,  iv.n. 

Godman,  F.  Ducane,'l20, 

Godman  and  Salvin.  21ii. 

Goniara,  26,  39,  90,  150. 

Goo<iyear,  William  II.,  314,  395,  413,  414, 
415,'4I8,420,  424,  460. 

Goose,  in  Kgyptian  symbolism,  398;  in 
Egyptian,  Sanscrit  and  Hindu  religious 
art.  418;  in  the  i)rehistori<*  art  of 
Greece.  Italy,  liallstatt,  (iaul,  Sweden; 
name  for  in  different  languages,  419. 

Gordon,  (i.  B..  512. 

Gottfriedt.  J.  L.,  Vii. 

Government  (eee  Quadruple  organisa- 
tion, an<l  Social  oruraniz.'ition). 

Great  Plan,  stoue  of,  5<!6. 

Great  ten»ple  of  MexU'o,  53.  80;  recum- 
bent  stone  (igure  onsummlt  of,  96;  con. 
tJiins  forty  high  towers  to  hold  etUgies 
of  lords  of  the  Al)ove,  107.  225. 

Great  Turtle  at  (^uirigua,  2:«,  240. 

Greece,  use  of  checker-ljoard  design, 
124;  primitive  govi-trnment  of,  445; 
Athenian  <'ulture,  4,54-459;  summary, 
484;  (treek  I'oloniesln  Kgypt,  491;  tfie 
symbolic  use  of  the  column,  513;  suni- 
n'lary  and  conclusions,  544. 

Greek' fret,  evolution  of,  on  the  Ameri- 
can <M>ntinent,  121;  formed  by  upright 
and  reverned  tJiu,  121. 

Grillis.  W.  E..  310. 

Grote,  484.  4Kk  48<;.  491.  4i«,  527. 

Guatenuila.  cult  of  Polaris,  44;  Cakchi- 
«iuel  In<lians,79,  171;  obsidian  mirror  as 
oracle.  82;  ancient  capital  of,  divided 
into  two  and  four  parts,  85;  ancient  civ- 
ilization in,  .<);  mushroom-shaped  stone 
figures  from,  114;  ^culptured  slabs  re- 
sembling image  in  In<"a  fable,  1.53;  Na- 
huatl  language  spoken  in,  155;  caste  di- 
vision ass«)ciated  with  left  hand,  evi- 
.lence  that  Nahuatl  was  spoken  in,  165; 
Nahuatl  names  of  four  provinces,  172; 
stela  with  symliol  of  open  hand,  184; 
numerical  divlBions,    social  organiza- 


tion,   symbolism, 
"  !  of  countries,  494. 


226;    Bumroarj,    in 
table  of  countries,  494. 
Gul>ernatls,  Angelo  de,  318,  .544. 
I    Gudea,  .357. 

Guiana,  symbolism,  etc.,  compared  with 
1       that  of  other  ancient  American  civill- 
I       zatlons,  224. 
Gulllendn,  Amed^e,  162,  163. 

I    Habel,  Dr.,  154,  156. 

Ilagar,  Stansbury,  480,  510. 
I    Ilakluvt,  140,  161*. 
I    Hale,  lloratio,  196, 198. 

llaliburton,  R.  G.,  339,  4«>. 
I    Hammurabi,  349. 

Ilamy,  Ernest,  114,  174. 

Hananayllu,  upper  lineage  in  Peru.  133. 

Hanan  Cuzco  =  the  Above,  ruled  by  the 
Inca,  13:i;  division  of  Inca  capital  in- 
cluding those  of  upper  class,  140,  164. 

Ilathor-Tsis,  Egyptian  goddess  of  whom 
the  queen  was  the  living  image,  429- 
437. 

Hawk  Kod,  in  Egyptian  zodiac,  400;  on 
Inwcrlptions  in  temnle  of  Den<lerah, 
401;  Egyptian  god  Ilorus  represented 
with  head  of  hawk,  402;  used  as  image 
of  Amen  Ra,  412. 

Heaven,  or  "  the  Above,"  in  ancient  re- 
ligion and  symbolism:  in  conception 
of  cosmos  in  ancient  Mexico,  in  secret 
beliefs  ot  Zufii  priests,  associated  w  ith 
rising  of  celestial  bodies,  41 ;  male  re- 
gion, 42,  54,62,  65;  sacrifices  to,  (5(5;  Mon- 
tezuma living  rei)re8entative  of,  71,  72; 
in  Zuni ceremonies,  100;  syml>olized  as 
air,  light  ami  water,  lo:^;  lords  of,  buried 
in  wooden  efllgies  placed  In  high  tow- 
ers. 107;  associated  with  rounded  form; 
temples  were  circular,  113;  on  lentil- 
shaped  altar  at  Copan,  114;  in  mush- 
room shaped  stone  figures  from  San 
Salva<lor  and  (>uatemala,  115;  peaked 
mitre  worn  by  lord  of,  116;  represented 
in  Mexican  'ollinsign  by  cone,  118; 
symbolized  by  conical  stone  on  which 
human  victin'is  were  sacrificed,  118; 
Chinese  eml)lem  of,  118;  in  Moki  In- 
<iian  dance,ll9;  in  ancient  architecture, 
119-121;  on  clubs  from  Brazil  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  121;  in  Peru,  130-14t>;  in 
Tiahuanaco,  ltJ6;  in  BogoUi,  171;  repre- 
sented by  human  head,  174;  associated 
with  human  figure.  184, 1K5;  in  Mexican 
tree  symbolism,  188, 189;  color  associat- 
ed with,  192;  ])riests  represented  with 
beards  on  sculptures  at  Copan  and 
Qulrigua,  231;  in  Mexican  calendar- 
stone,  249;  in  "Divine  Twin,"  260;  list 
of  symbols  connected  with,  278,282;  in 
China,  284-290,  298,  299,  301, 806,  .307,  344 ; 
Hebrew  Jehovah  called  "God  of 
Heaven," 304.  323,  ,351;  inlnd'a,  314;  in 
Persia.  325;  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
.3;J4,  *«,  ,3:J8,  ;«9;  In  "Egypt,  429;  In  Scan- 
dinavia, 474;  table  of  countries  in  which 
traces  of  cult  have  been  found,  480; 
summary  and  conclusions,  544. 

Heaven  and  Earth,  union  of:  symbolized 
by  human  face,  46,  47;  expressed  by 
cross  symljols,  48;  illustrated  by  double 
tjiu  shaped  figure,  86;  In  connection 
with  Toxc^itl  festival.  97;  in  ancient 
architecture,  120;  in  ancient  svnibo- 
llsn>    130;    typified    by  shape  of    irri- 


f rating  canals  of  Peru,  132;  celebrated 
n  Peru  and  Mexico  by  ceremonials 
and    match-making,   146;    on    Copan 
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8te1»,  281;  on  Biimmltfl  of  high  moun- 
taluH.  288;  In  China,  28ff;  bv  llfcure  of 
ocelot  and  onglo  combined,  2B6;  in 
Babylonia,  3»0.  834-346;  in  Egypt,  425, 
42U-438. 

Hebrews.  304,  905,  STJ,  3.V),  351, 852,  364. 

Heliopolis,  oeat  of  learning  and  nion. 
othelsni  in  ancient  Egypt,  444. 

Ileraclltuifi  of  Ephesua,  4^i. 

Herciik'8,  twelve  laliorn  of,  511. 

Herodotus,  300,  328.  329,  301,  375,  3U9,  412, 
437.  442-41»2. 

Herrera,  77,  86. 132. 

Hesiod.  453. 

Hewitt,  453,  480  482,  iiH-^Od,  517-524,  565- 
575. 

Hiawatha,  197. 

Hieroglyphs,  and  rtynibols,  on  stone  nion- 
umentt  of  Central  America,  218-283; 
Yucatan,  234-244;  Mexico,  245-275. 

Hilavl,  114. 

HipparchU8,  4^2. 

Hip|»odanms,  4i!i6,  516. 

Historical  Exposition  at  Madritl,  23. 

Ho,  ancient  name  for  Merida.  on  ancient 
map  from  Codex  Chumazei,  86, 90. 

Hochelaga,  kingdom  of,  iSfJ;  InMiuois 
central  capital,  198. 

Holc^n,  title  given  to  war  chiefs  In  Mex. 
ic^),  signlAos  literally  the  head  of  four, 
909:  relates  to  rulership  of  Four  Quar- 
ters. 209. 

HolmcH,  W.  U.,  30-48,  49,  G9,  97,  131,  213, 
%i5,  240. 

Homer,  451. 452. 

Honduras,  ancient  clvlUr.atlon  in,  89, 
218;  realK>dy  Museum  Expedition,  512 
vsee  Copan). 

Hopl,  ceremonial  having  afllnltles  with 
the  Nahuatl  and  Mnyii,  20iX 

Horizon,  wfhtern,  Naliuatl  .syinbol  for  = 
calll,  the  liou.-<\  :i^. 

IIor-t\  ^acred  animal  In  Kiry]»t,  40U. 

ilorso-slioi'  syinhol,  lOH,  107,' l<iS. 

HoruH,  Ktfvptlan  (iod  l«h'ntilhMl  with  l*o- 
larlr*.  402. 

Ilou^e  of  ihc  l><»vc.-<  at  Uxnial,  svnihol- 
ism  of,  l.n. 

Hiuu'a,  tribal  or  liou'»»'hoM  "Idtil" 
nn)on>r  the  rem  via  uh,  origin  of,  KJj*, 
l.'i'J,  1 10. 

Ifua\t»M-aiii*,  (51.  1'2."»;  Mava  <*olony  on 
Mt'\l<«an    con.-t.  KiO,  '.Mi?,  -JOS. 

llultziloiMK'htli,  tra«litlon  «-(>ncfrnlnjr.  12; 
rei>r(?>i«Mitcd  as  hnniniinu:l>ird,  2«);  fon- 
noctt'd  with  .\hove,  the  inal»i  region, 
42;  the  traditional  lead«T  of  the  .\/.t<Ms, 
57;  tradition  ronrerninjjc  .•ii.«*ter  of,  CO; 
aK.-.«»<*iated  with  blue  «"Mlor,  62;  repre 
rented  b\  Monteznnwi,  71;  title  ot, 
"Heart  tif  tlic  lleavjMi.'' 72;  compan- 
ion i(l(d  to  that  of  Te/.eatllpora  in  great 
tetnple  of  Mexico,  Si»;  monolith  in 
Mexico,  2*5;  statue  of,  2C>. 

llunian  arm.  syml)ol  of  <»ne  of  the  divis- 
ion.- of  ^tate'in  Mi'xico.  17'). 

Human  lH>ne>,  u.-^ed  aci  rebur^,  ISJ;  reason 
of  decoration,  181. 

Human  breatli,  >ynibollsm  of,  0,10  (see 
al8o  Hre:illi}. 

Human  face,  usccl  -ymbollcallv.  47;  In 
centr*'  of  ollin  si^fn.Al;  on  >cu1pture  at 
Ti.-ihu.'inaco,  pIO;  in  Mexican  calen- 
dar, ICO;  in  Central  American  sculpt- 
ures, 221;  in  <'opan  sculpture,  222;  In 
Mexican  calendar-ttone,  248;  Hunnnurv, 
281. 


Human  facM,  of  stlTer  sad  mosale,  on 
necklace  of  statae,  965. 

Human  figure,  in  sacrifice  regarded  as 
svmbolic  of  Middle  and  FourQoarterH, 
9i;  in  mushroom-shaped  frtone  figure, 
114;  in  Vienna  Codex,  ISA;  statue-  of 
man  and  woman,  s/uibolixed  dualltj 
In  I'eru,  134;  Incagoid  Image  of  Creator 
and  of  the  sun,  186;  image  of  the  State 
in  Mexico,  174;  associated  with  Four 
Quarters  of  the  Above,  184;  combined 
with  animal  figure,  symbol  of  dual 
State,  185;  on  Copan  stelae,  219-927; 
at  Quirigua,  231,  282,  233, 134;  In  sculp- 
ture  at  Palenquc,  and  in  Mexican 
F^i^rvary  chart,  985-240;  recapitula- 
tion  of  meaning  of  symbol;  Image  of 
constitution  and  calendar  system; 
calenilar  signs  identified  witii,  288; 
seated  cro«s-jegged,  emblem  of  stable 
Centre,  283;  parts  of,  assigned  to  cardl- 
nal  points  in  China,  294;  In  Zufii,  995; 
signiflcjince  of,  in  sculpture,  995;  on 
stela,  represented  the  chief  and  his 
term  of  office,  295;  summary  of  Its  use 
as  symbol,  996;  statue  of  Buddha  con. 
▼eys  idea  of  swastika,  also  of  Centre, 
815;  combined  with  animal  in  Babylo- 
nian  s>'mboliBm,  835;  winged,  Idrd- 
heailed  human  figure  on  Assyrian 
has  relief,  806:  in  Egypt,  378,  S7», 
400, 437, 438;  in  the  Island  of  Oete,  407. 
458. 

Human  fingers,  symliol  of  four  oflcers, 
175. 

Human  fo(»t,  symbol  of  lower  dlylslon  of 
State,  175. 

Human  hand,  symbol  of  supplication, 
127.  261;  on  carved  slab  from  Santa 
Lucia,  172:  meaning  of,  174:  wooden 
Hceptre  In  form  of.  174;  svmbol  of  capi- 
tal  of  State,  17.'S;  on  garment  of  chief- 
tain Ht  \J\uui\ ;  on  Htela  nned  as  nanie- 
Klirn  of  ruler  in  Mexico;  nymliol  of  an- 
cient capital  In  Yucatan;  t*coptre  in 
ehape  of,  184:  hymhol  of  four  lords  of 
the  Above.  IS'S;  the  Idea  of  ninny  hand;? 
guided  by  one  head  or  central'power, 
18«>;  Hymboi  of  lord  or  chief,  100;  ex- 
presHed  nuniernl  tlve,  279;  Kiryptian 
Hvmluil  of  Centre  and  Four  Quarters, 
:m. 

Human  head,  on  Tablet  of  the  Croes, 
2.'i(;;  art  corn  cobe  on  maize  plant.  237; 
in  s<'rpents*  Jawii-  on  calendar >tone, 
2.'>7:  ])(»rtralt8  or  eOigiefl  of  the  dead. 
27<>;  used  asnvndKdof  Centre,  279;  (»n 
winged  l)ull,  ;«7. 

Human  heart,  symbol  employed  by 
Mexicans.  Mayan,  Quiches,  anil  Tzeii- 
dals,  71;  e\tra*<*ted  from  human  victim 
of  t*acrilh'e.  01;  embUMr  of  tiupplica- 
tlon,  127;  In  fiacrillce.  173,206:  between 
4  h»iuares,  sNinbol  for  chieftain,  etc.. 
100;  on  monolith  ••Divine  Twin,"  261; 
of  ^old  on  necklace  of  idol,  265. 

Human  eye  used  a»  star  symbol,  279  (see 
Kye  symbol"). 

llunian  mouth  and  teeth,  symbollziKl 
earth  or  Uelow,  2f<l. 

Human  nose,  my^tlc  union  of  two 
ftream.s  of  breath,  consecrated  by 
wearing  ^vmbolic^l  nos*e  ornament. 
282. 

Human  Hicrlflcc  fsee  Sacrlllce). 

Human  skull,  artiUelal  deformation  of, 
143. 
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Human  stomach,  in  China  svmbol  of 
Centre;  <leath  by  disemboweling  prac- 
tised. 21>6. 

Human  thumi>,  »yml»ol  of  central  ruler, 
175. 

Humboldt, -297,  301,319. 

Humboldt  Tablet,  60<}. 

Humlfikatt^hina,  Zuiii  dance,  tan  symbol 
used  in,  119. 

Hunter,  Annie,  222. 

lIupH  Indians,  U)i). 

Hurin-ayllo,  lower  lineage  in  Peru,  133. 

Hurin  Cuzco  =r  the  Below,  133;  dlvinion 
of  the  Incn  capital  including  the  lower 
class.  141,  164. 

Huron  Indians.  196-199,  493. 

Huxley,  526,  534. 

Hwang-te,  Chinese  emperor  who  intro- 
duced calendar  system,  298.  301. 

Idols,  represented  attributes  of  divine 
power,  etc.,  8;  tribal  and  household, 
i3x,  139,  140. 

Ik,  Maya  glyph,  225. 

Illinois,  cult  of  Tolarls  indic4ited  by  em- 
blems on  shell-gorget,  44. 

Imix,  Maya  glyph,  108. 

Incas  of  Peru,  133;  cult  of,  134;  Great 
Temple  of.  1.35;  gold  images  of  Creator 
and  of  the  sun,  135,  136;  form  of  gov- 
ernment, based  on  Centre  and  Four 
Quarters,  13(5;  aucestor  worship,  137; 
origin  of,  151;  use  of  tree  symbollHm, 
186;  record  of  male  and  female  ances- 
try, 186;  gold  assoclate<l  with  male  ele- 
ment, silver  with  female,  187;  associ- 
ated with  golden  effigy  of  sun,  264;  ad- 
vent Into  Peru,  539;  summary  and  con- 
clusions, 546  (see also  Peru). 

India,  divisions  of  year,  291;  astronomi- 
V4\\  svhtem,  3(M);  swastika  abountls  in, 
312;  Mlthra,  Hlmlu  go»i  of  the  wheel, 
313;  Hrahnmns,  liuddhists,  314;  mar- 
riage custou),  316;  numerical  divisions. 
317;  native  maps  of,  318;  ceremonial 
mode  of  producing  lire,  318;  Middle, 
centrifugal  power;  <|uadruple  organi- 
zation, etc.. 320;  tree  worship,  321 ;  wor- 
ship of  Polaris,  "  the  pivot  of  the  plan- 
ets,"448,  note:  summary,  480;  Pythago- 
ras derived  his  i>hlh»sbphy  from,  484; 
sacred  Are,  lire  drill,  tire  altar,  494;  mar- 
riage, 498;  the  Maglias  and  Nahushas 
compared  with  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan 
and  the  Xahuas  of  >iexlco,  50*.);  the 
idea  of  live  elements,  .ViO;  active  Inter- 
<'onrse  with  seafarers,  541 ;  cyclic^il  sys- 
tem of.  assigned  to  same  period  as 
Constantine's  numerical  scheme  and 
the  calendrical  s<'hemcs  of  the  Mayas 
and  McxicJins,  542;  summary  and  con- 
clusions. 514. 

Indra,  312. 

Initial  scroll,  in  Central  American  in- 
s«Miptl(»ns,  -221,  2:«. 

Internationales  Archlv  fUr  Ethno- 
graphic, 79. 

Ireland,  numerical  divisions;  quadruple 
organization  ;  <lual  ruler;  Middle;  Four 
Quarters ;  cosmlcal  round  tower;  .Seven 
Churches;  great  hall  of  Tara  (mid- 
court),  468-470;  summary,  in  table  of 
countries,  4«J. 

Iroquois,  social  organization,  106;  wam- 
pum belts,  lt)7;  numerical  divisions, 
198;  linguistic  affinities  with  Mayas, 
198,  199. 

Irrigation,  in  ancient  Peru,  U6. 


Inhtar,  cult  of,  342-350;  ring  or  circle, 
symbol  of,  359,  3«0;  "  axle  of  the 
heavens,"  female  Polaris,  6(i3. 

Isls,  Egyptian  goddess  worshipped  un- 
der form  of  cow,  406;  In  sculpture  and 
symbolism,  421-434;  called  daughter  of 
the  sun,  440,  441. 

Isokrates,  41^2. 

Israelites,  345;  idea  of  central  power; 
star  cult  developing  into  monotheism, 
352,  36:^,  355. 

Itza,  tribe  who  occupied  Chichenltza, 
206. 

Ixion's  wheel,  45.3. 

Ixkun,  210.  215,  244;  bas-relief  at,  259. 

Ixtlllxo4;hltI,.33,  m,  84,  163,  255. 

Izamal,  ruins  ot,  214,  217. 

Iz  calll,  Mexican  20  day  period,  240;  fes- 
tival of  '•  renovation*"  241. 

Iztaccihuall.  giant  volcano,  275. 

Jade,Naliuatl  word  for,  chalchluitl,  34,81 ; 
symbol  of;  emblem  of  water  god<iess, 
91 ;  ]>laced  with  <lead  of  upper  class  in 
Mexico,  195;  jade  celts  from  Nicaragua, 
19«5;  ancient  name  f«)r  pyranild  of  Cho- 
lula,  ••  the  monument  or  precious  jade 
stone  of  the  Toltecs,  et<'..,"  269;  Chinese 
word  for,  signitic^mce  of,  563,  note. 

Jaguar,  llgure  of,  represented  four  lords 
of  the  Relow,  184,  185;  skeleton  of,  in 
Mound  4  at  Copan,  2.33;  conipare<l  with 
ocelot.  2:13 ;  on  Cross  tablets  at  l*alen. 
que,  239  (see  Ocelot,  Puma,  Quad- 
ruped  and  Animal  form). 

Janus,  double-faced,  probably  symbol  of 
double  state  in  Rome,  463.  * 

Japan,  junks,  309;  organization  founded 
on  ]»lan  derived  from  Corea;  "great 
Centre  of  the  Earth;"  tradition  al>out 
North  Pole;  compared  with  China, 310; 
Buddhism,  311;  four  divisions  of  pop- 
ulation, with  Kmperor  at  head;  gov- 
erned by  two  rulers,  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial, 311 ;  swastika;  Shinto  religion, 
311;  (]uadrui)le  organization,  311,  312; 
sunimarv,  483. 

Jastrow,  Morris,  327-344,  348,  350,  354,  357, 
361-.t67. 

Jensen,  327. 

Jerusalem,  temples  to  Baal  and  altar  to 
Astarte.  3.'iO-;»2;  destruction  of,  530. 

Jesup  expedition  to  the  North  Pa<"iflc, 
534. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  300. 

Joy<'e,  570. 

Justinian,  5.30. 

Kaan,  Maya  word  for  cord,  associated 

with  cjian.  Heaven.  112. 
Kaka    or     Akaka-kwe,    mythic    dance 

drama  people,  among  theZunl,  204. 
Kan  =  numeral    four,  110;    Mava  word 

for  serpent.  112;  Nahuatl  wonl  forser- 

]»ent,  189;  Clilnese  word  for  mountain, 

also  for  provln<*e  or  ruler,  287. 
Kan-asUi  (Iroquois)  frame  poles  of  the 

council-house,  1»7. 
KanastJitsl-koma  (Iroquois)  "the  great 

framework;"  name  of  Iroquois  league, 

197. 
Katun,  period  of  twentv  vears  marked 

by  sculptured  stone,  218,*219,  220.  221. 
Klngsborough,  11,  57,  62,  78,  240,  246. 
Kin  (Maya)  =  sun,  217. 
Klnich  ahua,  one  title  of  Ma\'a  supreme 

divinity,  88. 
Klrchcr,  485. 
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Men,  nnme  of  dag  hi  Mitya  ('iiJendftr; 
nie&n«    mSBter  biilldt^r,    Jirtleftii,    etc 

Meiieh^,  nnrleiit  riilnB  of,  il!\:  "Lorinard 
Cllv/'2a4;  niirletit  chiHstntloD  of,  24*. 
Meinlk'ta,  44.  «T,  7C 


^l*  ri^lJi.  nimJeiii  rap! ml  of  Vuratau,  ttS; 
tnirltMU  name 


"85;  floured  lu  HD- 


M»>u^K>CaiiilH,  poJe-fltar  wor si i lineal,  567; 
<^yftdrunk'  ur|tfanla.fttlc»ii»  stable  Ceutrt*, 
Sv^'j;  eeril  of  vnrioiift  omplrei*,  3;M. 

]Me\iiraii  Cak'udjir  stuni  (tH*e  Calendar 
stont*  yf  >l**Nlr«). 

Moxlonn  t'alondar  system  (>ee  CaWudar 

Me\t*«n  MSS.  nnpiibllHlitMl,  9(>. 

Ml* v Iran  SttcHIlfUil  Stone  (see  SucrifliilAl 

Wexli  o.  nmnlHT  of  deltk^s;  liAinc^od  iin^ 
dL'f  fifVi-ml  ntiniein.  7;  Idiole,  H;  wrorMhlj* 
rif  Hiipremi*  Crt'ittor,  H;  raltJtidar-iDWAB- 
llkii,  !f.  c^lendnr  *tone,  la,  hi  t»5,  245- 
■J58.  "2ft*>;  ftystem  of  guVk'Tiimi.'ul.  orl^rin 
of.  lA;  paine,  eynUjoUxliii?:  axial  rola- 
tlon,  a4t  2'''K  colundar  i^v^U^ni,  iA.  ^tTi,  ft.1, 
ino.  145.  176,  17f*,  l«2,  i-iL  245,  2)*:,  21^, 
S28,  S29,  fiaO:  Great  Templ*^  *if.  58,  Si  flO. 
Wt  107,  aS5,  507;  City  of,  divided  into 
fonr  qunrteri*.  83;  l>ulU  un  flunl  thlaud 
In  rluiil  hikf',^;  niicMoiit  innpof,  SN;  nn- 
cii'Uti'aiiUal  of.dlvidrd  Into  two  hnlvcfti, 
Sli;  rt'iuimlionc  wtonc  llicnrew  bcaHitg 
i'ir<ulnr  vt'Ki^el,  tfl;  tribal  and  bnusi* 
bold  *  bloliH.**  oriifin  of,  IM*;  native 
i!irm«of,  157;  canti*  dlvlHl^iin  ani^ortrtteit 
wUb  teft  band,  bi5;  odgln  of  linmau 
*ac•^lf^c<^  17»;  niin)crlc4il  dHif*b>nR,  so^ 
i'lal  c>ri<Anl/.ation,  f^yndiollsni,  ot<'., 
HU'iitjinl  with  IVni,'  Co  pan,  iiimU'- 
nmla,  Vucntan.  Zuni  el«'.,  tHi;  ma|i  of, 
to  be  pnbl lH.be d,  230.  'HU  ;  t'ouuiarcd 
with  otber  anrtent  t  nUnrt-ij  aC  Ainer- 
Irn,  '£UV244;  Kun  rnlland  moon  cnltev- 
l**tlnp  nt  aame  time,  "2*54;  dtial  govern- 
nient  at  lime  of  t;*inrfii€»t»  2<lfi;  cradle 
of  American  (1vlll/.atlon(«>  *27«;  mimes 
fif  eyniboltt  rraoHlated  frou]  Ma>at'J!7S; 
ewAfttika  frviidjol  found  jiwHoelatecl 
%%ith  ealendar  nSKf'^t  2J?tn;  ^plder'n  web 
AAt^ymliolDf  nuintM'ienl  dlvl»*bnit<,  2ft:J; 
hnm'marv.  In  table  of  countrle**,  4iM; 
the  saered  and  trilml  trt'e,  4HH;  llirhtlng 
the  -'ucred  llre^  iiXH:  ttymhols  and  |dan 
of  government  compared  to  iMmbc  of 
Old  World.  5<M{-.V24;  nnmerleal  flHi- 
(itutiK  on  which  tlie  cjoi^rnloul  wheme 
wan  based.  528;  date  when  eiileiidar 
\^ar!  Instituted.  5110;  rnder  fornix  of 
eulture.  531;  elvlU/atbin  al  time  of 
CoiKjiiertt  Indicative  of  eontnet  wltb 
Old  W(trld,  rm\  period  of  warfare, 
|>ef?tllenre,  etc.,  5311;  re.Hemblanre  1h*- 
tween  mime  of  lapltal  (Temlr*tltan)» 
and  of  l*n^ek  p(iilo>ionber»  Tbend^- 
tlnn,  54;i;  gummnry  aiid  eancluAlonst 
54n; 

Mcyer'ft  Levlkon,  2HH. 

Mirmni"  Indlann,  mvtIiB  abont  Vrm  Ma- 
jor. :,Ul 

MietUnnpa.  Xabnatl  name  for  tbe  North, 

Mb  ilao,  land  of  the  deAd,  40.  245. 

iMIetlanterublh,  Identical  with  Te*«'jitll- 
pocin,8;lord  of  tbe  North,  U.  II ;  (?vjiitmlH 
of.  37t  42,  44,  47,  57,  185,  Ii^6,  24U,  ^30,  2»5. 

Mldaa.  khig  of  PhryKift,  45JJ. 

Mlirrntlon,    from     tlie    north,   to   South 
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Amerlea,  224;  eausied  by  desire  to  find 
Htable  rentre  of  the  eftrth.  275;  In 
Mexico  and  t.  entnil  America  In  twelfth 
rentury,  Xili  (t<ee  Mlgnitton  mythrti. 
Migration  mytb^  and  iradltlnnrt:  In  con* 
neetion  with  rnlt  of  Folaritt.  43:  Peru- 
vian, Mayan,  Mexican ,141^150, 151;  mo- 
tive of.exiduincd  l>y  Zufil.  201,2<>i;  Kii- 
kulcAu  driven  out  of  Cblchen  ltz»  tiud 
Journeyed  to  Mexico,  20«;  tbree  broth, 
ers  cjittie  from  the  W<j§t  and  setiJid  in 
Chlchen  ltza,207;  Into  Yucatan  frooi 
the  South,  210,  211;  the  Mayaw  canm 
froiiiTollanln  Xulva,  217;  theMexlcnu 
culture  liero  catne  from  the  Eaet,  **  the 
ancient  red  land,"  525,  528-630  (»ee 
Mythe  and  Tradition s). 
Mikado.  311. 

Mill  stone,  as  symbol,  4lH*50g. 
Milne,  .Lti..  125. 
Mlnotaurua,    ruler  of  Uland   of  Crete, 

457. 
5Ilrror,  of  obe^Ullan,  10;  itned  aa  oraele 
among  the  Ciikchlnucd  Indian  of  Gua- 
temala, S4);  in  -tac red  edifices;  io  prieat 
temple  *>f  Mevbo;  eve»  of  Image  of 
IV^catUpora.  80;  Myadiol  of  Te/cath^ 
poca;  oriicle  of  judgment  in  Slexlco 
and  cninteniala;  aid  to  astronomical 
observations,  82;  of  ohi^ldlan,  Hyml>ol 
of  tttar-euli;  of  poll^^hed  pyilte*,  sym- 
bol of  eun  cult,  Sii,  111  con  notation  with 
Hivmbollcal  tree  and  serpent,  110;  bowl 
of  water,  yirt-t'cded  ufieof,  2215;  In  Shin- 
to»ymb*i]lNm,  :ill;  In  Egypt,  4041. 
Ml8ti|'t(Kl|)pl  vadev.  cult  of  Polaris.  44; 
earth. work  bulfderti,  5t>;  early  peoples 
of,  In  contact  with  Mayns,  112;  namee 
of  rltieii  and  tribes  Hhowiag  Mava  In- 
tluence,  art  reMembllng  that  of  Bfaya», 
1911. 
Missouri,  cult  of   PobirlR   Indicated   by 

eniblemii<<  on  siheM  ifor^cet,  44. 
Mlt  (Egyptian)  =  death, or  tbe  dead,  S81. 
Mltbra,  Arvnn  god  of  the  wheel,  :ll*t. 
Mltlmae*.,  l^eruvlan  eolonlst»,  149. 
MltlA.  344;  rceent  exeJivatlons  at^513. 
Moa biter*,  ii5b 
Molmmniedan^,  805. 
Mol,  plvpli  on  CopMQ  altar,  227. 
Mollm^^^   dlctbmarv,  H.  93,  1S2,  1{W,   139, 
141,  145,  14^,  147,  152, 154,  158,  165, 1(18,  l«i8, 
189,  lirj.  553. 
Momironia  Indiana,  ♦.».'», 
MonKolla.  linddbl^tj.  of,  315. 
Monkey  =u/:omaill.  Mexican  daydgn, 

112. 
Monophywlte  dcjetrlne  of  Eulvche^,  600. 
MoiJlJipua  river.  215,230. 
MontCrilno^,  140,  l^L 

Montezuma.  :J4,  43,  64,  CO,  61,  IS7-75,«8,  lOfl, 
125.  1W>,  183,  208,  231,  ^45,  265»  «66,  540» 
547. 
Moon.  asKOclated  with  eolt  of  nlirht, 
EArtb  Mother,  the  Ittdow^,  104;  In  Pem^ 
vlau  euM  of  the  Relow,  134,  135,  148;  10 
Bogota,  171;  aj^tronomlenl  attalinmeiiti 
of  prte^th  of,  180;  In  Mexican  catendar 
etrme,  25<J;  Inntfre  In  wUver  on  pvramld 
at  Teotlhuaran,  264,  '2«7;  in  China,  28fl, 
•2*7,  2ft2;  lunar  ralendnr,  297:  in  re- 
ll^rloti  of  Persia,  325;  In  Tial»vlonla  and 
Aseyrla,  332, 344,  347 ;  In  Egypt,  iW9, 421. 
438, 
Mofiul  Indians,  tan  symbol  used  by»  lift. 
Monen.  4*1. 

Mor»e.  Edward  T.,  473,  478. 
Mortllkt,  liahrloUe,  19. 
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Mortuary  customti  in  Mexico,  placing 
ja<ie  with  (It'iul  of  upper  class,  and 
texaxoctli  with  dead  of  lower  clarts, 
ll»5;  carrle<i  north wanl  froui  the  south 
196;  "body  of  Mexican  ruler  covered 
with  raihient  of  four   principal  god*, 

M(>f*leni8.  3-24. 

Motoworl,  MX 

Motul,  dictionary  of,  112. 

Mound,  nyniborof  Earth,  110;  in  sym- 
bolic carving  from  Brazil  or  Guiana, 
224. 

MduihI  builders  (see  •'  Earth-work  Build- 
ers "1. 

Mountain,  f*acred  (see  "Pyramid  or 
Mduntahi'M. 

Mueller,  Iwan,  454. 

MUller,  Max.  4.V.>.  484,  5(U. 

Muluc,  Maya  division  (if  4  yearsasnigned 
to  the  nortli,  218. 

Munnur,  In  Egyptian  Bvmbollsm,  380, 
aj»4.  m,  404,  41(i. 

Museums:  Americjin,  of  New  York,  2.*U; 
Berlin,  88(1,  417,  428,  424,  420,  427.457,460, 
507;  Bonn.  4'4;  British.  151,  \m,  234, 
35.3,  3.V>-.y>7,  *5«,  457,  459;  Dresden,  129, 
l.")5;  (ihlzer.  427;  National.  Mexico,  9, 
13,  H<).  Ji{.  U8.  25(;,2«!0;  National,  Washing- 
ton,19,  51;  New  Haven,  507;  I'eabody, 
;«.  4H,  f;i,  i:^,  notf,  195,  21H,  note,  512; 
South  Kensington.  21H,  227,284,  239,  313; 
StiK-kholm,  48;  Troc^dero.  104, 174,  note. 

Mushroom -.shaped  stone  Ilgures,  from 
San  Salvador  and  (iuatemala,  114;  rep- 
resent native  hiea  of  Ai)ove  and  Be- 
low with  central  ruler  of  both,  114;  in- 
dicate belief  In  one  supreme  ruler, 
115. 

Mussulman.  .824. 

Muv>cji>  of  Ho;rota.  171. 

M\ili-  aiHl  tra«litio)js:  Crration  myths 
■^i-c  x'paratt!  hc.a<linK^  54,  .■»5,  .'if;,"  105, 
1.8>.  200.  'l•l'^.  8 18-8 IS,  884.  .84(1,  :i,5.8.  495; 
jlixxl  aii'l  ih.<irti>-tiini  myths  ,  sec  scp- 
aiatc  lu'a<iiii;r  ,  >H.  24(i.  2.\8.  270-275;  mi 
i/ratinn  mvlli«-  -cc  8C))aratc  licailingi, 
"48.  li;»,  \:>{K  201.  202.  20<;,  207,  210.  211-217, 
.525-580;  sdir  m/f  myths,— Mexican.  U, 
12.  2.'>,  2»;;  Ameiic.HiI  InUi.an,  51 1.  note: 
Tiiraiiism.517.  5IS;  .\h.rirnii,  life  after 
de.atli  and  rel.ithe  luoitiou  ol  man  and 
^vuln.•tn,  .88.  .8'.>;  Te/callipnca  cast  down 
from  Heaven  ami  .arose,  .as  an  oceloi, 
44,  45;  (JuilaztU,  "  woman  serpent."  VAi- 
62;  Mni/a.  rnUuvi'  liero,  Ivnkulcan.  09; 
bUir^csiintr  woiship  oi  I'ol.ails,  169;  ic- 
l.atin^  to  7  flay  iM'riod  .among  the  (.'ak- 
<'hii|uel  Indians  of  Guatein.ala.  182; 
I'(rnri(i)t,  concerning  the  Inca  Vupan- 
<ini  who  intiodueed  tlie  worship  of  the 
Cia-aior,  1.V2.  1.58;  relating  to  ancest«»rs 
of  Manco  (apac  an«l  the  "royal  eagle," 
1.50;  c<»ncerning  contest  between  ser- 
pent and  e.igle.  comp.ared  with  similar 
Siexican  tradition,  l.')9;  Japane^t',  con- 
cerninir  birthplace  of  .Japanese  race, 
310;  Anihiati.  Moslem  tradition  about 
Ileaveidy  and  e.arthly  Ivaaba,  324;  as- 
tronomical, 405;  .Itt/f/ridti,  relating  to 
planet  \'enusan(l  go<l  Ishtar,.844;  Greek, 
about  lire  drill,  490.  and  Ixlon,  500; 
/?jV/  I'nia,  origin  of  tire,  521. 

Nahr-el  Kclb.    bas  reliefs  at,  ,857;  Esar- 

haddon  stela,  359, 
Nahuas  of  Mexico  coujpared  with  Xahu- 

shas  of  India,  609,  519. 


Nahui-ollln,  Mexican  symbol,  •*  four 
movements,"  170;  represents  four 
movements  of  constellations,  250;  sum. 
nmry  of  the  four-fold  dlvibions  of 
which  it  was  a  symbol.  251 ;  eonmierao- 
rated  the  four  epochs  of  the  world's 
history,  253;  common  to  the  various 
ancient  peoples  of  America,  256,  note 
(see  also  Ollin). 

Nakhunte,  king  of  Susiana,  299. 

Naming  of  children  in  Alexico  and  Yuca- 
Um.  242. 

Navel, name  of  cosmic^il  centre  where  hu- 
man victims  were  annually  sacrl fired 
i»y  Mexican  priests  ="  Navel  of  the 
Earth,"  <;4:  Cuzco  called  "  Navel  of  the 
Earth,"  133;  svmbol  In  ancient  Ameri- 
can art,  2JW;  in  Arabia,  323;  in  India, 
"Navel  of  the  heaven,"  520;  "Navel  of 
the  world,"  521. 

Navigation,  nrlmltive  crafts  and  charts, 
Ceylon  and  Karashee,  1.59,  I<>0;  Peru- 
viiin  lishing  boats  of  seal  skin;  Quetzal- 
coatl's  twin  raft  of  8erj>ent  or  seal  skin  ; 
illustrations  in  native  codices  and 
sculptures,  160  (see  also  Boat  and  Mar- 
itime intercourse). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  865. 

Necklace  of  hearts  and  hands,  on  Mexi- 
can idol,  indicative  of  HUpplication, 
128. 

Neo-platonlsm,  627. 

Nepantla,  the  zenith,  38. 

Nest,  in  Egvptlan  symbolism, 398. 

NesU)rian  tablet,  304. 

New  Year's  l)av,  in  ancient  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  240-244;  in  China, 
292:  in  MesopoUimia,  321,  557;  in  Babv- 
lonla  and  Assvria,  331,  846;  in  ancient 
Egypt,  419,  42.V437;  in  .Scandinavia,  473. 

Ne/a"hu.al  co>  otl,  ruler  of  Texcoco  wlio 
erecte«l  temple  to  "  I'nknown  tiod," 
.88,  KkJ;  title,  Dme  Tochtli=2  rabbit, 
ISO. 

Nieaiagu.i,  sUir  s\  nibol  on  ])ottcry  from, 
.50;  ancient  occup.ation  by  Nahuatl- 
spe.aking  race,  15s;  jade  celts  from, 
19.-). 

Niel.uhr,  514. 

Niiritt,  priest  of.  lord  of,  82;  sons  of,  83; 
Egyptian  svnjbol  of,  a  star  suspended 
by  thread,  387. 

Nimroud  bas-reliefs,  3f)6. 

Nirvana,  in  Hindu  religion,  315. 

Nonlenskjdld,  Baron  (iustav,  119.  230, 
not'\ 

Nois<'men,  Eddas,  svmbollsm,  celchtial 
tree,  .502.  5(»8. 

N«)rth,  symbols  of,  10;  sign  of.  35;  un- 
derworld. ;W;  In  Cosmos,  associated 
with  Te<patl  =  Hint,  red,  tire,  warmth, 
42;  synjbol  of,  50,  .57;  <'olor  of,  red;  57; 
lord  "of,  .57;  female  region,  64;  symbol 
of,  In  Mexican  calendar-stone*  250; 
region  of  the  dead,  207 ;  Maya  name  and 
synjl)olof,278;  Buddha  associated  with, 
310;  vcneratii>n  of,  in  India,  317;  In 
Egvptlan  pyramid  symbolism,  381; 
Bal)yl«»nian  "word  =  akkad,  400. 

Nose,  grotesque,  on  sculptures  at  Copan, 
Quirigua  and  I'alenque,  240. 

No.sc  ornament,  religious  Idea  associated 
with,  l(i3. 

Nott  and  Gliddon,  races  of  men  recog- 
nized by  ancient  Egyptians,  .373. 

Numbers,'  sacred,  29,30  (see  Numerical 
divisions). 

Numerical  divisions,  in  sociological  and 
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ralcndrlral  Hvsteins:  In  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  21),  62;  in  Peru,  144, 
147, 167:  in  (xuatcuiala,  lf>4, 171, 179;  rep- 
renented  by  liuman  llj^ure.  174,  175;  In 
Mexican  K«>vernmeut,  179, 181;  carried 
nortliwanl  from  tlie  8outli,  ll>6;  in  Hu- 
ron Ct)nfe<leracv,  198;  amouK  the  Zuni, 
201;  in  YucjitJin,  209,  218,  223;  at  Ciiich- 
en  It/a,  212,  213;  in  Copan,  221,  226,  228, 
229;  in  HvmhoHc  carving  from  Soutii 
America,  i224;  in  QuiriKua,  232,  233;  in 
Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  248,256;  on 
monolith  "Divine  Twin,"  261;  in  China, 
2ft;,  292,  S02;  Mexican  compared  with 
Chinese.  297;  in  Japan.  310;  in  India, 
313,  320 ;  in  Perrtia,  325;  in  ABsvria,  328, 
348,  358,  360;  in  Egypt,  36S-376;  in 
cyclh'^il  svHtems  of  Egyptians,  llindug, 
Chlnene,  SlexicanH,  Mtiyatj  and  (ireelcs, 
450;  in  anci<Mit  Rome,  464;  and  Greece, 
484;  In  ancient  Ireland,  468-470;  Brit- 
ain,  470;  VVal«s,  471;  Scandinavia,  471, 
472;  table  t>f  countriCH  in  which  used, 
48t>-4!»4;  Plato's  "  divine  polities  "  com- 
\iarc<l  with  ncheme  of  organization  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  509;  summary,  as 
f*hown  In  YucJitan  and  Mexico,  528; 
chief  ruler  <*,allc(i  "  Four  in  One,"  529; 
apparent  survival  in  earlv  Christian 
religion,  53  h-538;  in  Plato's  and  Inca's 
scheme  of  st^ite,  .5t9;  in  ConstJintine's 
plan,  and  in  Maya  and  Mexican  cal- 
endar.s,  542,  543;  anah)gics  and  diverg- 
ences. American  divisions  agree  witli 
Greek  but  differ  from  Chinese,  646. 

Nutt,  l)nvld,451. 

Nuttall,  Zella,  work  on  the  Atlatl,  34;  on 
the  Mexican  Calendar  svstem,  7,  63, 
244-2*7. 

Obsidian  mirror  fsee  "  Mirror"). 

Ocelot,  Tezcatlipocji  took  shape  of,  8;  in 
Mexican  mythical  drama,  12;  of  noc- 
turnal sky,  35;  in  Mexican  codices.  44; 
at  Tlahuanaco,  1<>6;  title  of  one  division 
of  Mexican  warriors,  167;  man  with 
iieast  (ocelot  or  jaguar,)  svmboi  of  dual 
State  in  Yucatan,  185;  title  of  minor 
rulers  in  Yucatan,  185;  man-ocelot  and 
Mian -bird,  represented  rulers  of  two 
divisions  of  state  in  Mexico,  185;  or 
tiger,  warrior-caste  of  Mexico,  212; 
skin  of,  worn  bv  high -priest  in  Copan 
and  Qulrlgua,  ^31,  233;  totem  of  the 
Fire  people  in  Mexico,  254;  symbolized 
cult  of  Earth,  as  opposed  to  bird. 
symlK)!  of  cult  of  Heaven,  282;  symbol 
of  State  in  ancient  America,  296,  296 
(see  also  Jaguar,  Puma  and  Quadni* 
ped). 

Ocna,  a  Maya  festival,  242. 

Octli,  name  of  native  wine,  78;  pulque. 
101;  earth-wine,  indicated  by  figure  of 
rabbit,  103. 

Octli-gods,  agents  of  the  Cihuacoatl,  78; 
rain  gods,  96;  rain-priests,  101;  priests 
of  the  earth.emblem  of=vase  filled  with 
rain  or  earth-wlne,  107;  monkey  inti- 
mately connected  with,  112. 

Odin,  Scandinavian  king  and  deity,  471; 
Norse  "  ruler  of  Heaven,"  473. 

Ohio  valley,  ancient  eartb-work  builders 
in  contact  with  ancient  Mexicans,  60; 
art  resembles  Maya,  199;  swastika 
symbol  associated  with  serpent  sym. 
bol,280. 

OJibway  Indians,  611,  note. 

Oldenburg,  4d4. 


Old  World,  fire  drill,  fire  altar,  sacred 
fire,  oil  uress,  millstone,  axial  rotation, 
etc.,  494-604;  civilizations  compared 
with  New  World,  504-509,  525;  summary 
and  conclusions,  544. 

Oliva,  Padre  Anello,  132,  150,  154,156, 167, 
164. 

Oliver,  G.,  484,  485. 

Ollin,  in  Calendar-stone,  12,13,  14,  16,  64 
(see  also  Nahulollln). 

Olmos,  Friar  Andreas  de,  64,  189, 190, 
195, 

Olympic  GamcA,  marked  cycle  or  period, 
485. 

Omac4itl,  associated  with  water,  81. 

Omaha  Indians,  measured  time  l)y  Ursa 
Major,  511,  note. 

Ome  Tochtll  Ixtliixochitl,  1(3. 

Ondegardo,  Polo  de,  132,  141,  148. 

O'Xeil,  448,  449,  451,  46^,  469,  471,  472,  647, 
»i8,  570,  672,  674. 

Oriental  Congress,  544. 

Orientation,  42;  of  Copan  and  Quirigua 
the  same,  230;  of  temples  at  Palenque, 
235;  diagonal.  In  Egypt  and  Central 
Amerl<!a,872.  note;  Egyptian  pyramids 
faced  the  north,  and  the  pole-star,  882; 
temples  in  Lower  Egypt  faced  to  the 
North;  in  Cpper  Egvpt  to  the  South, 
383. 

Origin  of  American  civilizations,  643; 
summary  and  conclusions,  644. 

Orizal>a,  giant  volcano.  275;  ancient 
name,  Cltlal-tepetl  =  Stiir  Mountain, 
276,   note. 

Ozomatli,  monkey ;  Mexican  day  sign, 112. 

Pacha- Y'achachi,  Inca  name  for  Creator, 
l:». 

Painting,  in  connection  with  symbolism, 
114;  of  body  and  face  In  Peru,  Mexico 
and  Y'ucatan,  192,  VXi  (see  Color). 

Palenque,  Palace  House  with  tau-shaped 
recesses,  121,  note;  character  of  stelae, 
215;  study  of  monuments,  234-239;  same 
cult  as  Quirigua  and  Copan,  240;  tab- 
lets, tribal  registers,  243;  Ublet,  in 
**Temple  of  the  Sun,"  likened  to  Mexi- 
C4in  Sacrificial  stone,  259. 

Palestine,  cult  of  Astarte  and  Baal,  and 
monotheism  of  the  Israelites,  345. 

Pan,  feast  of,  442. 

Pantheon.  516. 

Panuco,  Maya  colony  established  at, 
126,207,208,710^6. 

Papa,  name  of  Mexican  Priest,  39. 

Papakhu,  name  of  inner  sanctuary  of 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  temple,  330, 
331. 

Papalotl,  butterfiy,  39. 

Parry,  Francis,  104. 

Parsee  religion,  worshiu  of  fire  as  out- 
come of  pole-star  worsnip,  326. 

Parturition,  symbolized  by  shell,  96;  by 
snail.  111. 

Path  of  the  Dead,  ancient  road  lead- 
ing to  Pyramid  of  the  Moon,  267. 

Patolli,  native  Mexican  game,  87;  sym- 
bolized social  organization,  176, 177. 

Paz  Solden,  160. 

Peabody  Museum,  34, 48,  61,  153,  note, 
196. 

Peabody  Museum  Honduras  Expedition, 
218,  no<«,  612. 

Pedrcgal  de  San  Augustin,  ancient  lava- 
fleldln  City  of  Mexico,  271. 

Peking,  contains  temple  to  North  Star 
God,  284  (see  China  and  Polaris). 
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Pefiaflel.  Antonio,  262. 

Perez,  109. 

Perrot  and  Chlplez,  421. 

Perrv,  John,  547. 

Persia,  ancient  religion  of;  gwasttka: 
seven  divisions  of  Cosmos,  fourfold 
rule,  825,  484. 

Peru,  worship  of  Pleiades,  fi3;  sacred 
fire,  8S;  use  of  checkerboard  design, 
124 ;  light  and  dark  cx>lors  used  to  des- 
ignate the  Above  and  Below,  130;  irri- 
fating  canals  in  symbolic  form,  132, 
46;  outline  of  civilization,  132;  stone 
monument  typifying  duality,  134; 
knowledge   of  Creator,  135;    form   of 

government,  \:Vi,  i:i7;  tribal  and  house- 
old  "idols,"  138, 13»,  140;  four  rulers, 
141 ;  classification  of  people,  142;  "white 
virgins,"  title  given  to  upper  class  mai- 
dens; "black  virgins,"  lower  class; 
c^ste;  deformation  of  skulls,  143;  cere- 
mony for  driving  out  sickness,  144; 
Above,  Below,  Centre  and  Four  Quar- 
tern, 144;  ceremony  Illustrating  rota- 
tion, 145;  religious 'festivals,  146,  147; 
civilization  from  the  north,  150;  pre- 
historic ruins,  151,  156;  Inca  fable,  152; 
compared  with  symbolism  of  sculp- 
turc<l  slabs  in  Guatemala,  153,  154,  155, 
156;  linguistic  afflnitles  between  Que- 
chua  and  Maya  and  Nahuatl,  158,159; 
Polaris;  navigation, 159, 160;  worship  of 
Creator"  (Polaris)  superseded  sun  and 
moon  cults,  161, 164 ;  c^ste  division  asso- 
ciated with  left  hand,  1(;5;  ruins  of 
Tiahuanaco,  165-169;  svmbols  compared 
with  those  of  Mexfco  and  Central 
America,  170;  summary,  494;  scheme 
of  government  compared  with  l*lato's 
"divine  polities.  509,  5.*tt»;  summary  and 
ronclusiun>.  54H. 

1  Vtrio,  FiiiHk'is,  :J7:),  :iSO,  4m,  4-25,  439,  461, 
483,  4VU. 

riioltloii  of  Corinth.  4S<"..  note. 

I'lHTt'cyik's.  tlu;  IMui'iilclaii  teacher  of 
I'viha^oras,  .V.>«). 

rhilolau-.  4?^'),  .ViT. 

I'honicianK.  cult  of  Astartc.  :J4.'):  a  north- 
ern race,  calletl  Turanians,  r>17;  navl- 
>ratorf:i.  .'>!'.>;  worshipped  >erpent,  fire- 
.Irill  an<l  the  IMciatles;  called  the  "  red 
men."  ,V.'l ;  tra(lili«)n  in<llcates  their  nil- 
irrati«»n  t.)  tlie  New  Worhl.  .V24.  .V.T.,  .V2?^- 
.">:{.•>:  evidence  of  their  intluence,  .''►.•{8- 
541;  allii'<l  to  Semitic  race.  540.  Jiotr, 
."►41,  .'»i;;;  -.nnunai'v  and  concUi.-«lon.-7, 
.'>4»>. 

Piir.  -acred  animal  in  Ku'vpt.  40'.>. 

I'ij^tny  races,  traditions  oi".  ;W.». 

Pillar,  \vor->l»lp  of    see  Colnnnr. 

IMlli.  MexicatJ  title,  74;  meaning  "Iln- 
^••rs."  title  of  minor  lord>.  282. 

I'ihiuixtia.  a  Mexican  festival.  IM). 

Pinches.  Mr. ..357. 

I'lat*..  H4r,.   4J4-4:d,   4<;7.   4m;-41K),  :>0:J.   ,V27, 

52i»,  .■»;5'.>.  '*4(k 

Plato's  "Divine  Polities,"  identical  with 
i-cheme  of  irov«'rnmcnt  in  ancient  Mex- 
i<-o  and  rern.:»0!).  rvMK 

Pleiades,  -tndy  of,  hy  primitive  pcoi)les, 
.')-2;  on  So<-iety  Isla'nds,  .V2;  in  Mexico, 
.'):');  in  soutin'rn  America,  5.'i,  54;  on 
Mexican  Calendar  .-tone,  25-2;  in  Chi- 
nese calcn«lar,  2'.m;;  in  Haliyloni.a  and 
Assvria.  ;j:{8  see  Polari.-,  Ir.-a  Major 
ami  Irsa  Minor'  ;  worship  of,  in  India 
and  Mexh-o;  in  <'onnectlon  with  Xew 
Year  and  marriage  festivals,  49*^. 


Plotlnus,  527. 

Plutarch,  441.  458,  488. 

Polar  constellations,  chart  of,  IB. 

Polar  regions,  both  hemispheres  ori^. 
nallv  peopled  from,  531. 

Polaris,  the  author's  observation  of,  7; 
primitive  man's  study  of,  14, 15;  Dra> 
conis,  as  pole-star;  apparent  imniova. 
bility ;  means  of  determining  direction ; 
supernatural  power,  21;  worship  of; 
centre  of  axial  energy,  22;  Mexican 
Calendar  svstem  sugvested  by,  25;  nu- 
merical value  of  ^,  31 ;  centre  of  cosmic 
svstem,  40,  41 ;  changes  in  relative  po- 
sitions of,  49;  ceased  to  be  brilliant  and 
immovable alM>ut 500  B.C. to  1200 A.  D., 
43;  cnltof;  migrations  from  south  to 
nortli,  43;  spread  of  cult  in  Mexico, 
Yuc4itan,  Honduras,  Guatemala.  Pern: 
also,  in  Mississippi  valley,  as  indicated 
by  carvings  on  shell  gorgets,44;symbol8 
of,  analogous  to  cross  and  star  symbols 
on  shell  gorgets  from  Tennessee,  48, 49, 
50;  suggestions  of  cult  among  the  Es- 
kimo, 50;  represented  by  star  synilMls 
and  swastika  on  pottery  from  Arizona 
and  Nicaragua,  50;  in  connection  with 
cult  of  Earth  and  Night,  54;  represent- 
ed by  Montezuma  on  his  throne,  72 ;  not 
identical  with  God  C.  112;  as  centre  of 
rotation  in  Zunl  emblem.  129;  as  a  guide 
in  navigation  between  Guatemala,  Nic- 
aragua and  Peru,  150;  between  Cevlon 
and  Karachee,  159.160;  cult  superseded 
sun  and  moon  cults  in  Peru,  161;  In- 
visible at  Cuzco;  Inca  worship  of  the 
invisible  Creator,  161;  Yoal-tecuhtli, 
Mexican  lord  of  the  Night;  title  of  Po- 
laris, 181 ;  producerof  life  and  regulator 
ofthe  universe :  tecpatl  (flint  knife)  sym- 
bol  of,  If^;  In  connection  with  tree 
symbolism;  title.  "  Heart  of  Heaven." 
ISO;  among  the  Zunl,  202;  at  C<»j>an, 
2*22.  2'24;  reflected  in  bowl  of  water  = 
Creator.  2"2.>;  in  Shakespeare.  247;  re]>- 
re-ented  central  face  in  Mexi<*an  cal- 
endar stone.  2'ti):  Calendar  &tone  based 
on  observation  of.  •2.')7.  itott.-  In  c«)nnec- 
tlon  with  pyramhi. '27:i,  274;  In  connec- 
tion with  swastika  syn)bo I, '276;  Maya 
na»ne,  Kk  chiiah,  patron  divinity  of 
travellers  and  traders,  27R;  North' Star 
God.  temple  to.  in  Peklu;  Chinese 
nanje=Teen-hwang  ta  tee,  literally 
the  great  imperial  ruler  of  Heaven. 
284-287.  291,  29.);  In  work  of  Confucius, 
298;  in  Chinese  Taouism.  .301.  .302;  He- 
brew .lehovah,  having  same  title,  **<;od 
of  Heaven,"  .{04;  in  Indl.i,  .316.  .318,  .319; 
in  Mesopotamia,  321:  in  Arabia,  324; 
linguistic  aflinity  l>etween  name  of  Po- 
laris, and  word  for  capital  and  for 
north,  in  Bal>vlonia,  .325;  Plnenlcian 
name  =  the  serpent.  325;  in  Persia.  ;i2«; 
in  Hahyloni.a,  "lord  or  king,  "Great 
Afountain,"  .320;  cnltof.  In  Assvria  «nd 
Babylonia,  .3.32-339;  among  the  Israel- 
ites. .3.V2;  in  Babylonia,  highest  form 
developed  into  monotheism,  and  lowest 
form  into  cult  of  Ishtar  and  Bel,  35 {; 
represente<i  in  Bahvlonian  tcm]>les  bv 
a  Are  in  centre  of  s«|uare  altar,  3f^:^, 
36,3:  Knphnitean  star-worshlppcrs,  .H64; 
hlirh  develo]>ment  of  cnlt  In  Egypt. 
368,  37«>^382:  Kgvptlan  mummv,  Imaire 
of.  386:  Kgyi)tian  names  for,".398.  401- 
403;  in  Egvptian  religion  and  svnjbol- 
Ism,  40.3,  404,  40r,  410,  415,421,  423;    in 
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India,  called  the  "  pivot  of  the  planets," 
44.S,  note;  in  Arabia,  "the  hole  where 
the  earth's  axle  foand  its  bearing,"  448, 
note;  in  ancient  Greece,  460-4fi3;  Greek 
PoIuH,  a  Bt^r  revolving  on  itself,  453, 
451;  Indicated  by  croHS  symbol  before 
the  use  of  swastika,  44il;  called  by 
earlv  Danes  and  Icelanders,  "throne 
of  Thor"  or  ••  smaller  Chariot,"  473: 
called  by  Finns  "  Taehtl  =  st«r  at  the 
top  of  the  heavenly  mountain,"  473; 
among  the  ancient  Scandinavians  and 
their  descendants  the  Vikings,  474;  cir- 
cumpolar  region,  probable  oirth  place 
of  cult,  475;  tnbie  of  countries  in  which 
traces  of  cult  have  been  found,  480: 
associated  with  use  of  llredrill  in  Old 
and  New  World,  4M;  among  Hindus, 
4ft8;  Greek  Ixion,  500;  Assyrian  god- 
dess Ishtar  chilled  the  "  axis  of  the 
heaven-*,"  female  Polaris,  60:J;  figured 
by  wooden  or  stone  socket  from  which 
fire  and  water  flowed  to  the  four  quar. 
ters,  50{;  pole  star  god  of  the  Hindus 
cx>n)  pared  with  flredrili  god  of  Mexico, 
503;   the  Mexican   pole*star  god   cx>ra- 

Sared  with  the  Hindu,  Greek,  Norse, 
;u-tsian,  etc.,  505;  Old  and  New  World, 
517 ;  Ph<pnicijins  steered  by,  from  earli- 
est times,  523,  5'25;  interval  of  time 
when  the  pole  star  ceased  to  be  con- 
spi('uou8,  5*25;  maritime  intercourse 
interrupted,  511 ;  reappearance  of,  ft38; 
summary  and  conclusions,  544;  Mes- 
opotamian  prayer  meeting  of  star-wor- 
shippersc  Appendix  II),  557. 

Popo<!atei>etl,  volcano,  Mexico,  *275. 

Popol  Vuh,  smired  book  of  the  Quiches, 
72,  «o/f,   113,270. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  478. 

Porto  Rico,  stone  objects  from,  118;  cult 
of  aborigines,  118. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  288,  note. 

Powers,  Stuphen,  105. 

Pre-Columbian  contact  indicated  by 
samecoHmlcHl  divisions  and  scheme  of 
government  in  Old  and  New  World, 
480-504;  sime  symlwlisni,  etc.,  50»-544; 
traditions  indicate,  525,  528.  52«,  5:10; 
question  of  contact  between  China  and 
America.  534;  summary  and  conclu- 
sions, 544. 

Prescott,  541. 

Pritchard,  W.  T.,290. 

Proctor,  Richard  A.,  162. 

Propitiation,  origin  of,  177. 

Ptolemy,  452. 

Pueblo  Indians,  use  of  tau,  119;  associate 
step  pyramid  with  rain,  132;  atlini- 
tlCK  with  Mexican  and  Maya,  109;  corn 
maidens,  270. 

PulhS  Mr.,  318. 

Pul«|ue,  In  connection  with  cult  of  earth- 
mother.  103  (see  Octli). 

Puma,  four  heads  terminating  arms  of 
swastika  at  Tiahuanacx),  (see  Quadru- 
ped, Ocelot  and  Jaguar). 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  50,  190,  199,  545. 

Pyramid  or  sacred  mountain:  culmina- 
tion of  symbolism  of  cone,  118;  in 
mountain  worship,  132;  Maya  word  for 
191 ;  Lord  of  the  Mountain  a  sovereign 
title  among  the  Qulch^,  211 ;  origin  and 
significance  of,  251;  typified  numerical 
divisions,  252;  on  statue  "Divine 
Twin,"  26^";  origin  attributed  to  the 
Maya  speaking  people ;  at  Teotihuacan, 
283,  Interpretation  of  afttx  "can"  in 


names  of  Mexican  and  Maya  towns, 
263, 264, 266, 2  i8 ;  image  of  ceutral,  dual 
and  Quadruple  power,  269,  note;  of 
Choluia.  ancient  name  for,  means  "the 
monument  or  precious  jade  stone  of 
the  Toltecs,  etc.,"  269:  erected  as  place 
of  refuge  from  Inundations,  872;  sym- 
bol of  Central  power,  and  quadruple 
organization,  274;  same  as  expressed 
by  swastika,  274;  of  Choluia,  marks 
the  site  of  rreat  and  ancient  Tollan, 
275;  as  symuol  of  Centre  in  Cosmos, 
277;  meaning  of  symbol,  282,  283;  in 
Chinese  syni))olism  and  so<;ial  organi- 
sation. 287,  288,  333:  in  Japan.  810; 
in  Hindu  religion,  317;  in  Babylonia, 
328;  star-god  called  "  Great  mountain." 
32i):  identical  with  god  in  Babylonia 
and  in  Assyria,  333;  Hebrew  god, 
Yahwc,  worshipped  on  Mount  Sion, 
351;  Jerusalem  founded  on  Mount 
Zion,  352;  holy  mound  symbol  of  god 
Shamash  of  Assyria,  356;  central  deity 
of  Babylonia  called  "  the  great  moun- 
tain," ;<67;  in  Egypt  expressed  a  whole 
divided  into  four  parts,  371;  miniature 
of  cosmos,  379,  380;  seven-storied  pyra- 
mid of  Sakkarah,  Egypt,  381,  386;  of 
Begeraule.  427;  **  holv  mountain  of 
God"  Book  of  Prophet  Ezeklel,  449, 
note;  the  chief  idol  of  Ireland  was 
called  Cenn  Craich  (mound-chief),  469; 
form  of  letter  delta  in  Greek  Alphabet, 
511 ;  summary  and  conclusions,  544. 

Pvramid  temple  at  Chlchen  Itza,  207, 
208. 

Pyrites,  mirror  of,  used  as  symbol  of 
sun-cult,  83. 

Pythagorean  phllosophv,  4S4-48S,  note, 
515,526;  Neo-Pythagoiism,  527. 

Quadruped,  meaning  of  use  as  symbol, 
282;  represented  Zunl  state  and  sub- 
divisions, 295;  illustrated  by  Alligator 
altar  at  Copan  and  l»y"  Great  Turtle"  at 
Quirigua,  also  by  tortoise  In  China,  296, 
note  (see  Ocelot,  Jaguar  and  Puma). 

Quadruple  organization,  in  cosmos,  and 
scheme  of  government :  origin  of  Idea, 
15;  Maya,  Mexican,  and  Zunl,  41,  42; 
expressed  in  cross  symbols,  47-54; 
Mexico  divided  into  four  parts,  83;  at 
time  of  Couiiuest,  75,  76;  in  ancient 
map  of  Yuc^itan,  86;  In  ancient  map  of 
Mexico,  88;  in  Inca  empire,  Wi,  144; 
in  Guatemala,  171,  172;  in  Bogota,  171 ; 
among  the  Tzendals,  180,  181 ;  Quicli^, 
182;  in  Yucatan  sculptures,  185, 186;  in 
tree  symbolism,  187, 192:  carried  north- 
ward,  196;  In  Huron  Indian  Con feder- 
acv,  198;  among  Zunl,  201;  In  Maya  and 
Mexican  traditions, 208, 209;  in  Yucatan, 
218.2-23;  at  Copan,  2^6, 228;  at  Quirigtia, 
2:V2;  at  Palen<iue,  236;  Palenque,  Peru, 
(iruatemala,  YucMan,  Mexico  and 
Zunl  cx)mpared,  244;  regulated  by  Cal- 
endar  Stone,  245,  247,  254;  in  connec, 
tion  with  pyramid  building,  272,  278- 
282;  in  China,  286,  291 ;  represented  by 
human  figure,  296;  China  and  Mexico 
compared,  297;  in  Japan,  310-312;  in 
India,  313.318,481;  in  Mesopotamia, 
321;  in  Persia,  325;  In  Assyria,  332-:«7, 
335;  in  ancient  Egypt,  371,  372,  399;  in 
Greece,  4.54;  indicated  first  by  cross 
symbol  and  later  by  swastika,  461;  in 
ancient  Rome,  468;  in  ancient  Ireland, 
468;  In  ancient  Britain,  470;  in  Scandl- 
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navia,  472;  table  of  countrlci*  where 
traces  are  foun<l,  480-4M;  euniparatlve 
review,  509,  510;  in  c rut* I  form  titruo- 
tiires  at  Copan  and  Mitia,  512,513; 
chief  ruler  <'alle<l  *•  Four  In  One,"  529 
(see,  altJO,  Numerical  Divisions). 

Quaul)  Cihuatl  =  the  Kagle  woman.  Mex- 
ican title,  (30. 

Quet«iuetzal<*oa,  plural  of  Quetzalcoatl, 
title  of  hi 8  succA'HsorH,  70,  97, 98. 

Quetzal,  featherHof,  <"arvedon  feathered 
serpent,  70;  exhibiting  colors  of  Four 
Quarters,  70;  use<l  as  Mexican  symbol 
of  beloved  chief  or  child.  J90;  totem  at 
l»alen«iue,  23«,  237;  totem  at  Cop.m,  237, 
(see  also  Bird). 

Quetzalcoatl.  Invocation  to;  Creator  and 
maker,  twin  lonl  and  twin  lady.  32; 
"wheel  of  the  winds,"  3:^;  the  divine 
twin,  centre  of  cosmos,  42;  other 
names  for;  myth  concerning,  55;  an 
actual  person  who  came  from  Yuca- 
tan, «7:  rulc<i  In  Chlchen-Itza,  68; 
Maya  title  =  Kukulcan,  (i8;  in  Mexico 
supreme  god,  also  god  of  lire,  and  of 
the  four  wlndn,  70;  successors  to,  71; 
was  driven  from  Tullan  by  enendes, 
SS;  established  connection  i>etweeu 
Chlchen  Itza  and  Mexlc<»,  93;  recum- 
bent figure  of.  In  temple  of  city  of  Tula, 
95;  sacrillccK  to.  96;  god  of  tfie  winds. 
9»5;  built  (;aracol  or  Rtuiiid  Temple  at 
Chlchen  Itza,  97;  Uound  Temples  In 
Mexico  de<iicated  to,  H7,  divine  twin, 
126;  on  sculptured  r*labs  from  Guatema- 
la. 154.157;  his  craft  called  **  serpent  or 
twin  raft,"  160;  another  name  for  Maya 
l(Md,  Kukulcan,  206;  brought  colony 
from  Yucatan  t.»  Mexico,  20S;  Imnor- 
t.nit  hi-torb-al  ptTson,  20S:  Tollan 
;ilM>(lr  of. -217;  comp;irc.|  with  liirur*'  on 
(  oK.iii  >«'iil|»t iifc.  and  with  priest  in 
/.uni  creation  ni\  tli,  -''Ji:  liirured  witli 
heard,  in  Me\i«'an  rodice-.  ^.'U  ;  mono, 
litii  •'  Divine  Twin,"  'Z*.0,  '2V,-1:  Inia^re  of, 
in  ti'ni)ile  of  ( 'ln)l«»llan,  "270;  temple  at 
Tula,  2;d. 

Qnet/.ilcoatl  T<>\vr  Tlama«'a/<|Ut.  title  of 
hiu'h  ^lI■ie■^t  in  >eivi<'e  (»f  llnit/.llopo- 
«'litli.71-.  al-«Mitleot  Monte/\ima.  71. 

(^uielir,  Snpremi'  l»i\init\'  of.  71.  ""/'■  ; 
S.icii'd  iM.ok  ..r.  :•_>.  not'  :  totem-.  KU. 
nofi  :  nnnieiiral  ;ind  -ocial  <\ -tem. 
iilu-lrated  l.v  ti  adition.  is-i;  e».mp;ired 
wit!)  /.nni.  |.^-»;  •'  L(.rd  of  tin-  Moun- 
tain" title.  -Jll;  altix  in  n;ime.  r/i,', 
:Ma\a  word  lor  tret'. 'J.'i.'c  n-eil  ilay  and 
yeai-  siirn>  .•)-  |iei-.-«>nal  ami  trilial 
ijanu'-.  -IXi:  tra'lition-  of  destruetimi 
<.f  »'.irtli.2Tn. 

()uila/tli,  ^i-ter  of  Ilnit/.iloitochtii,  m>  tli 
e»»ncernini;-.  (".<>;  tlie  nn>tln'idi  all.  ^ame 
a-  (  ihnaeo.itl.  «)!.  ♦;: ;  eomp;ued  with 
K:j:\  ptian  qneen.  42^. 

()ni!{irna.  -i-ter  eity  to  (  »»pan.  21n:  ;m. 
«ii'nt  nionnments.  '2\'>.  1\('>,  "ils.  •22.).  221); 
-oei.il  of^^.ini/ation  same  .'i>  that  of  (  o- 
]»an.  2;i(). -JIU,  •-*'.2;  tutt-mie  anijn.als  .and 
>yml»olic  eoloi-.  '2:i:\ :  "  (ireat  'rnrtle," 
I'M.  -JJO.  '.".«;,  iioti  :  .-tela-  as  memorial 
-r«ou's  oi  liii;li  piie-t  jiileis,  .M-J;  rem- 
nants of  oM  .-ivili/.-ition.  .V.»s, 

"R.I.  Ku\|'tian  word  for  (.o.l.  4tK». 
R.-ibl'it"    toehtli   .  TS;     Mexiean   calen<lar 

-i;rn;  synilud   of  <';irtli    an<l    rcprodue. 

tion,  nsi'd  to  reju'i'sent  sound  of  word. 

oetll.    7s;    liirure    of.   indicates   sacred 


octli  or  earth-wine,  Ui3;  In  Xahuutl 
picture  writing,  125;  the  rebus  for 
earth-wine  or  rain,  !iOd,     . 

Rablnal,  172. 

Rain,  Tlaloc.  gotl  of.  78,  81;  ng^ureilfwith 
scrolls  about  the  eyes,  95;  gym  bo  In,  96: 
lords,  four  hundred  lu  number,  sacred 
vase,end»lemof,  102;  Zufd  raln-niakers, 
132;  rites  practised  on  summits  of  i)vr- 
amlds.  283;  aucicnt  festival  descrilJed 
In  the  Brahnuinas,  496,497;  symbolized 
by  rabbit,  506. 

Rattlesnakes,  on  mouollth  "  Divine 
Twin,"  261. 

Raven,  or  summer  people  anionic  the 
Zufil,  201. 

Riiwnsley,  491. 

Ravs,  <"4ifved  on  Calendar  stone  the  idea 
of,  255. 

Read,  C.  H.,  mi. 

Recumbent  stone  statues.  9.3-96,  185,  214. 

Recurved  staff  or  bceptre,  34. 

Red  land.  In  name  of  Mexican  cltv  Tla- 
pallan,  and  of  Chlchen  (Itza),68;**'  the 
great  ancient  red  land"  In  the  Ka^t, 
525. 

Red  uuin,  origin  of  title  19:1;  title  of  the 
PlHcniciaue.  521 ;  In  Genesis,  528 ; 
Chlchlmecs  of  Mexico  (llterallv,  Red 
ra<-e),  532. 

Rlg-Vcda,  494,  4%',  497,  499,  .500,  60.5,  521. 
522. 

Rlksmuseum  of  Stockholm,  48. 

Ring  or  circle,  in  Tersia,  326  (see  Circle 
or  ring). 

Rio  Lagartos.  217. 

Rios.  Padre,  ll,2i>8,  270. 

Rlvero,  \M;  and  Tschudl,  150. 

Roman,  150. 

Honian  Catholic  Church,  .^.37. 

Roman  Milliarunj  Aureuni.  .')I3. 

Rome.  sa<'red  lire.  Roma  Quadi.at.i,  4»'.l  ; 
dnality.ndddle,  «|uadrupU'  j^overninent, 
4»>;{;  numeiie.al  divisions.  4«'r4;  st«vcii. 
st«>ried  t«»wi'r.  404;  sfven-dav  period, 
4r.r».  4'W;.  4<;7;  sumnmry,  iuLalile  of  coiin- 
trii's.  493;  (Nmstantiiie's  ]d;in  of  state- 
oiirani/ation  in  Ni-w  Rome  identical 
with  the  nnnu'ric.'il  scheme  of  llii'  Mav.'v 
and  Mexican  e;ilenil:irs,  :>0U:  the  >\  hi- 
l»oli«-al  nseof  the  <-olumn.  51.{ ;  aniiiU't; 
r)l4;  <hiireh  Imill  b\  Con-tantine  in 
fv.rm  of  (ireek  Cross.  5Ii. 

Ro-.i.  Ueitran  de  la,  1S|. 

l{o^ny.  la'on  de,  Mk 

Rotati«»n    >et'  Axial  fotation;. 

Ronnd  form.  asso<;lat«'d  with  cult  of 
Hea\('n  or  tin' Al»o\  e  in  Mexio^.  Cen- 
tr.-il  Ameriea ;  anmn;:  Zanis,  ll.S-115;  iu 
ancient  ar<-hite<*ture,  n.'»;  as>.ociate«l 
w  ith  hk\  in   Kvr\  ]it,  nil. 

Round  'rinii.les  of  Chicheii  It/a  and 
.M«'xic<t,  s\  mholinni  of.  '.«7. 

Roval  Ktlinoy:raphical  Museum  of  Dres- 
d«'n.  121>.  l.V). 

Rust.  Horatio  N..  KM. 

Sal)aan  star-W(»rship,  ;{22. 

Sai'bath.  derivation  of  name,  etc.,  327. 

•Sacrilice,  hnm.in,  sacred  rite,  in  Mexico, 
«;:?;  -.yndndism  of.  in  Aztec  relig1r>u,  G6, 
77;  hnman  victim  formed  living  swas- 
lika,  IH.  1»2;  hnman  blood  used  to  mois- 
ten sacred  doni,di,  1»H;  origin  of  blood 
s.icrillcj's,  «.j.^;  to  Heaven  .'ind  to  Karth 
ll.s;  in  Peru,  147.  148.151;  lu  Mexico, 
taking  out  heart  of  captive  signlfled 
destroying  life  of  couquere*!  trilK*,  26:}; 
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in  China,  21X5;  EKVpti an  compared  with 
Mexican,  442.  443. 

Sacrilicial-Btone  of  Mexico  =  Tribute- 
stone,  or  law-stone  recording  collection 
of  tributCH,  etc.,  258,  2.'>9. 

Sahagun,  Friar  Bernardino  de,  8,  11,  32, 
33,  34,  38,  3J»,  47.  51,  .W,  61,  f)«,  70,  72,  73, 
75,  77-S3,  104,  118,  12:^,  127,  128,  150,  159, 
173.  17ft,  17«,  18a,  192,  245,  259,  261,  279, 
507,  553,  655. 

St.  .VugUHtine,  530. 

Sakkarah,  Egyptian  seven-storied  pyra- 
mid, .381. 

Salado,  2U0. 

Salc^imayhua,  132, 146, 148, 151,  IGl,  170, 186. 

Salyainavbua  tablet,  510.  iMte. 

Sanchez,'  .Jesus,  44,  93,  95,  9<J,  157,  note. 

San  Fun,  ancient  C-hinese  work,  291. 

Saniah-yakwe:  priesthood  of  the  Hunt, 
amonu:  the  Zufils,  201. 

San  Salvador,  mushroom-shaped  stone 
flguren  from,  114. 

Santa  Lucia  Coxunmlhuapa,  sculptured 
slabs  at,  15:^,  154,  103,  172. 

Sapper,  Carl,  114,  173. 

Satow  and  Hawes'  Handbook  of  Japan, 
.570. 

Savllle,  M.  H  ,  513. 

Saxo  Gram  mat  Icus,  472. 

Savce,  A.  H.,  324,  3'27,  347,  348.  :U9,  4*25, 
441»,  481, 4t»l,  518,  519,  520,  .521,  524,525,  527, 
532.  54<),  572. 

Scandinavia,  trlskellon  asso<>.latcd  with 
swastika.  28,  29;  Greek  fret,  121;  nu- 
merlcal  divisions;  middle;  rourOuar- 
ters;  I'rsa  Major  cjiUed  *' Thor's 
Wagon ;"  s.Hcrcd  mountain  and  tree; 
axial  rotation ;  cult  of  Polaris;  dualitv; 
flora  an<i  fauna,  471-479;  summary,  in 
tabic  of  countries,  4ft'»;  use  of  wheel  in 
earlv  times,  also  mill  stone, .502, 503. 

Scaraf),  meaning  of  emblem,  secret  sign 
for  ••  hl(ideu  go«l,"  397,  39}«. 

Sceptre,  u  Ith  gold  disk.  In  Mexico,  80, 81 ; 
emblem  of  sovereignty  In  Assyria  and 
llabvlonla,  ;jrk5;  In  EgVpt,  425.' 

Schelllias,  P.,  1«7.  108,  109,  HI,  l8->. 

S<*hlaglntwelt,  294,  301. 

Schlegel,  G.,  284. 

Schliemann,  H..  4r>l»,  460,  518. 

Schroeder.  .526,  568. 

Schuchhardt.  51H, 

S<H)rpion,  Maya  Zln-an;  symbol  of  Mict- 
lantecuhtlt,    9. 

Scotland,  use  of  checker-board  design, 
124. 

Sed  festival,  42.5,  429.  431. 

.Selden  .MS.,  57.  1H»,  508,  note. 

See«ls.  In  symbolism  of  earth  mother, 
109;  In  Mava  codices.  111 ;  seeds  of  life, 
Zufil,  Mexican,  Mava,  223,  225;  on  Tab- 
let of  the  Cross.  2:W;  on  Copan  swas- 
tika ;  among  Zunl,  236 ;  c^on  ventionallzed 
mal/e  seeds,  237;  Idols  formed  of  seeds 
In  Egypt  and  Mexico,  442,  44;). 

Seler,  E.,  109,  129. 

.Semiramls.  temple  of,  347. 

Semites,  :i.'iO-:{.52.  521;  name  of  Supreme 
godss-Yahu  or  Vaho  or  Yahve,  5:W; 
allied  to  the  Phu>nicianH,  540,  note,  541. 

Sendschlrli  tablet,  365. 

Sepher   Hathora,  Hebrew    book   of  the 

•    law,  :»I. 

.*:^erpent.  In  ancient  religious  svmbolism : 
ahKCMilated  with  time,  26,  2f ;  Nahuatl 
name  =  twin,  Maya  name=r  four,  31 ; 
symbol  of  dual  or  quadruple  nature, 
31;  of  eternal  Hie  and  the  Creator,  32; 


cursive  sign  for,  38;  on  shell  gorget» 
from  Mississippi  valley,  49,  112;  orTgin 
of  symbol,  50;  divine  ruler  of  four 
(luarters,  68,  69;  feathers  with  (see 
Feathered  serpent)  70,  71;  pertaining 
to  earth-mother,  100;  double-headed, 
forming  vase,  101;  in  connection  with 
tree  of  life,  103,  110,  189;  with  burial  of 
woman,  107;  with  symbol  of  Earthy 
111;  assoclaU'd  with  air  svmbol,  126;  Id 
ancient  Peruvian  fable,  152;  on  sculpt- 
ured slabs  from  Guatemala,  1.54 ;  totem 
of  tribe  conquered  by  Incas,  157;  in 
arms  of  Mexico,  157;  o'n  silver  pendant 
from  Cuzco,  170;  with  seven  heads, 
symlKilical  of  Mexican  and  Maya  seven 
tribal  divisions,  181;  of  dual  ruler,  190; 
mytholojflcal  ^uake  among  the  l*ueblo 
people,  200;  symbol  of  Below  among 
the  Zufii.  204;  totemlc  animal  of  Uxmal, 
214;  at  Copan  and  Qulrigua,  219,220, 
223,228;  on  "  Cross  Tablets  "  at  Palen- 
<iue,  236,  238,  2.39;  on  Calendar-stone, 
255;  on  njonolith  "  Divine  Twin."  261 ; 
of  gold  and  mosaic  on  statue  of  llultz- 
ilopochtll.  266;  meaning  of  svmboU281 ; 
in  India, 813;  in  Persia,  325;*in  Babvlo- 


nia,.'i.'i5;  worshippe<l  In  the  temple«of 
Solomon.  351;  In  Egvptlan  rivmbollsm, 
.389,  391 ,  3a3, 424 ;  in  Old  and  New  World, 


5-22-523. 

Serj>ent. woman,  00.  61,  65;  Cihuacoatl, 
Mexican  ruler.  67.  77.  79,  111;  emblem 
of,  flgure<i  and  descril>cd,  128. 

Seven,  siicred  numl)er,  29,  66  ("see  sum- 
mary, 480-194;  also  Numeriail  divis- 
ions). 

Shakespeare,  247,  note. 

Shamash,  temple  of,  in  Bab>  Ionia.  331; 
antiquity  of  cult  of,  332;  'symlwls  of, 
3.*»6;  cross  and  four-spoked  wheel  of, 
355,  3l'»5,  495;  imatfe  of,  made  by  a  race 
of  pole  starworshli»pers,503:  compared 
with  "  black  or  night  sun"  on  Mexican 
Calendar  stone,  .5(M». 

Shang,  Chinese  word  for  Above,  118. 

Shang-te,  Chinese  supreme  ruler,  whose 
reslclence  was  "Tien"  =  Heaven,  301. 

S-shape,  Crsa  Minor  figured  as,  11; 
bronze  brooch  from  Scan<ilnavla,  29; 
on  native  fabrics. In  Vienna  Codex,  34; 
In  B.N.  MS., :«,  38:  in  Sahagun's  His- 
torla,  M;  c.-tkcs  in  shaiie  of,  34;  associ- 
ated with  star  Migns  and  the  North,  35; 
In  Mexican  and  Maya  codices,  35,  36; 
sign  of  summer  solstice*,  *»;  with  cros» 
and  rain  svmbols.  .37;  breads  in  shape 
of,  46;  flgiire  on  I'h<enician  tablet,  3d5, 
note. 

Shell  gorgets,  representing  winged  hu- 
man being,  39.  }wte:  In  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri and  Tennessee,  showing  cult  of 
Polaris,  44;  from  Tennessee,  48,  49; 
evitlence  of  Identical  symbolism  from 
Yucatan  to  Illinois,  48-52, 112. 

Shell,  symbol  of  parturition,  9.5,  238. 

Shell  pendant,  svmbolism  of,  112. 

.Shinto  religion,  311. 

.Shlwana-kwe.  priesthood  of  the  priest- 
people  among  the  Zuiii,  20|. 

Shoo  king,  289,  290,  292,  295,  298,  299. 

Shogunate,  311. 

Shun.  Chinese  emperor  succeeding  Yaou, 
2i»2,  298. 

Slculus.  Diodorus,  329,  note,  540,  note. 

Sidon,  .527. 

Siena,  Italy,  founded  by  sons  of  Remu8» 
aflinltles  with  ancient  Rome»  465. 
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Sllco,  ftSO,  Ml. 

8iinp8on,  Wm.,  313. 

Slppara,  tablet  Qf,S31,  332,  350.  356.  365, 
4m5,  503,  506. 

Situa,  Peruvian  festival  when  the  cults 
of  Above  and  Below  were  celebrated, 
134. 

8lva,  cult  of,  compared  with  cult  of 
Karthuiuther.  314. 

Skull,  artificially  defonned  In  ancient 
Peru,  143. 

Sky-father  anions  the  Zuni,  201. 

Smith,  ProfCHKor,  .'»22. 

Smyth,  Piazzi,  tiUir  map,  H),  43. 

Snail,  Bymlxil  of  parturition.  111. 

Social  organization  in  Mexico,  at  time  of 
Montezuma,  myths  relating  to  origin 
of,  54,  &l-V^  (see  Quadruple  organiza- 
tion and  Numerical  dlviHlons). 

Society  Islands,  studv  of  Pleiades  In, 
.W. 

Solomon,  built  altnr  to  Asiarte  in  .Jeru- 
galem,  3.')0;  built  altars  to  Kamosh, 
god  of  the  Moabltcs,  itnd  to  Milkom, 

Sod  of  the  Ammonites.  3r>l. 
onion's  temple,  3*27.  344,  522. 

Solon,  445.  447.  44H,  4,Vt,  .V2«. 

Solar  or  civil  year,  divisions,  254. 

Solstice,  summer,  36;  winter,  40;  light- 
ing sacred  fires  at  time  of.  KJ. 

Sonniiier.  Stephen.  477. 

Sophocles,  45.'j. 

South  America,  symbolism  of,  compared 
with  that  of  Mexico,  122,224  .see  Peru). 

Southern  Cross,  1«»2. 

South.  Acatl=cane.  blue,  Mexican  em- 
blem  and  color  of.  42. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  2H;.  227,234, 
2.'«»,  313. 

Spaim-r.  ;W2.  428.  4:>7. 

.spfMi-throwci  •*.  on  tablet  at  (Mih'hon 
U/.A,  .Mini  on  .Mcxir.iu  Tiiltnte  stone, 
•2.V.». 

SiMM'd.  .Folin.  470. 

Spliinv,  K«\  ptian,  ;57:{.  ;>7'». 

Sptdor,  a  >\  nihol  of  Mirt liintccnlitli.  :J7; 
traililion  .'iltont  Tc/cjit lipoca"^  de.-^rcnt 
from  tlu'^ky  lt\  a  .-|»i«l»i'>-  tliit'.-ul,  44; 
in  Naliuatr=  ioratl.  in  Ma>a  =  ani: 
s\niltol  oii-^nnate.l  in  Yucatan.  47 ;  on 
^lM•ll.•rot•;r^•t-  fioin  lUinoi-.  Trnni'-'-t'C 
and  Mis-ouii.  17.  4:i;  in  .■inrii-nf  MSS., 
'.Ml. -J't-J ;  in  /nni  -yniitoli-ni,  -JOI  ;  M:iya 
>\nii.ol  of  tin-  Ni.rtti,  27m  wcli  of.  tHt- 
H-  -N  niliol  of  niinu'iic.'il  «li\  isions. -Jli;}, 
.');;.■).  ii»(' . 

spindle,  a-^  s>  niltol  of  ;i\i;il  lotation,  in 
eonne«tion  with  ero>s  -^n  nilnd<  on  teira 
eotta  >pinninK'  w  lioiU.  V.K'r'. 

S]>innin:;  top-^,  .'')47.  ;/<'/.. 

Spinninu'  wlioiN,  >vini»oli<'  of  lotarv 
motion.  In  Tiov .  4'.<>;  in  Mexico,  ."loi, 
.'>(IS. 

S(jnare  foini.  .'is-o<iated  with  Kaith  in 
native  Anieiie.in  ^\  ndiolit-ni  and  arch- 
Iteetme,  ll.*).  •_•«;<>.  I'M;  in  K;rypt,  :'.71. 

Sta<l.ieot)e.  <aine  a-  Canada.  ilt7. 

Staidt'v.  l)«-an.  :d4,  imfr. 

Star  Hvnil)ol,  a  hlack  dot..!.'):  an  eve,  :{<;, 
nnfr,  .-)  I.  IIH.  I.V.,  n<>f< ,  jr.K.  •.'7'.»;  suspend- 
ed by  tliread.  synil»ol  of  nii^dit  KK'y]>t- 
ian  .':i87:  id.iin' cinde  in  Chinese  ^ynl- 
bolisni.  :{'.M  ;  expressed  numeral  live  in 
K;;vpt,:{;«S    see  I'olari>  . 

Stareuit    .-^ee   I'oj.'iris  . 

Star  K'od,  in  IJabvl(»nia.  Uel;  in  Asia 
Minor,  Ah  l>aal,  identillctl  with  pole- 
star,  ;i20  (see  Polaris-. 


Star-map,  Plazzi  Smyth's,  20. 

Star-names  in  5laya,  278. 

Stelae,  purpose  of  erection,  marked  p«.*ri- 
odsof  time,  216;  at  Copan  and  Quiri. 
irua,  21i>-240;  correspond  with  Ahua- 
ka-tun,  the  20year  memorial  stone,  ±21 ; 
of  Assyrian  lilngs,  having  seven  sym- 
1k)Is,  seven  clndes,  etc.,  ^7-380;  E"*ar- 
haddon  of  Sendschirii,  342,  35y;  Bav- 
lan,  3.5m  358,  35ir,  of  Sargon,  357,  S5W; 
trilingual  stela  of  Canopiis,  preserx-ed 
at  Gizeh,  378;  funeral  stela  at  Bdllkk, 
421;  at  Quirigua  and  Couan  memorial 
stones  of  high  priest  rulers,  with  title 
"Divine  Four";  built  over  hidden 
cruciform  vaults,  compared  with  the 
Egyptian  "  star  of  Horus,"  512,  513. 

Stevenson,  150. 

Stolpe.  Hjalmar,  48,  121,  224. 

Stoll,  Otto,  79,  85,  ie4,  173. 

Stomach,  symbolized  the  Centre  or  Mid- 
dle, in  Cliina,  2i«6. 

Stone,  rough  or  worked,  emblem  of 
Earth  mother,  burled  with  the  dead. 
106. 

Stone  of  TIzoc,  compared  with  Altar  K 
of  Copan,  22«i. 

Stone  collar,  from  Porto  Rico,  analogous 
to  stone  yokes  of  Mexico,  118. 

Stone  figures,  recumbent,  bearing  circu- 
lar vessels,  il3;  figured,  94  (see  Hecuni- 
bent  stone  figure j. 

Stone  knives,  fiint  knife  in  wrappingK, 
Mexican  and  Maya  8yml>ol  of  Earth 
mother,  .')5,  56;  among'California  Indl- 
ans,  105. 

Stone  monuments,  of  Peru  (Tiahuanaro>, 
ir)4-l69;  Centnil  America,  l.%4,  218-233; 
Yucatan.  234-244 ;  .Mexico,  24.V--275. 

Stone  "si'ats,"  found  in  Krtiadt)r.  analo- 
j;ous  to  \ar«e  or  earth  symbcds,  107. 

Stone  ti^'4'r  with  human  head  and  do 
])res>*i<»n  In  l>.'iek,  fotmd  in  Me\ie*»  and 
\"tH'atan.  It.'). 

8ton<'  tables,  at  (hiehen  It/a,  212:  M.'i,\  a 
nan)e  lor  =  Mayae  tun,  Jbi;  used  a«* 
drums  in  s.i<red  <-ei'enionies.  213. 

Stone  tablet  at  >n»par.  -i-'il,  ^'l-. 

.sione  ve«<-<'l>,  found  in  .Mexi<-o  .'nid  Vu- 
eatan,  -il.'i. 

Stone  "  yok*  s,"  e<»mp.'tred  with  ?-ynibidie 
xa-c;  I'lertaiiHMi  to  cull  of  earth  iimthcr  ; 
in  Ur^i'  anionjLT  Indi.'jns  of  Southern  C'tll. 
foinia.bd;  in  eoinu'ction  with  buri.al 
of  pt  ie<tesses  of  IJt'low.  lt»7. 

strabn.  :i-2'.K 

Str«'bel.  Ib-rmann.  I04.  l.'VJ,  i:i(?,l.*)7,  l»W),17->. 

Stultel.  \..  ir.7.  Ui'.i. 

Sturles>ou.  Snoiri,  471 . 

Sumeii.'ins,  inhabited  the  Sotith  =  Suuier. 
:i:U. 

Summary,  of  study  of  an«Meni  Atncri- 
ean  ^ynd^oU.— <mo-.-,  -ierpent,  tn*e. 
llower,'et<'..  i'7'.'-284;  use  of  hun)an  and 
animal  li.Lrure  in  svmlndism.  2iH>:  of 
<M»untrie!«  in  which  are  found  the 
"<^uadruple  Or^'^ani/.'ition,"  pole  btar 
wor-hip,  etc.,  4sO-4«.»4 ;  ;iud  ConeUi- 
sionr*.  ."»44-,'"m;2;  and  taldesof  w<»nis  use<l 
in  the  old  .-ind  New  W(»rld  in  eonne<'. 
lion  with  a  certain  <'ulturc  ba.'ied  on 
]>olest;»r  worship,  Api>endi\  l,.>l8;and 
Appendix  III,  '}i'2. 

Sun  cult.  Nahnatl  word  for  sun  applies 
e<|uall>  to  the  stars;  day  .sun  and  night 
sun;  ollin,  symbol  of  13;  superseded 
bv  star  <'ult,  22;  as.<ociated  with  stjir. 
cult.  .5.{.  M;  Black  Sun   in   B.N.    MS. 
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myth  concerDing,  54,  55;  emblem  of 
Montezuma.  72;  Montezuma,  high 
priest  of,  74;  mirror  of  polished  pyrl- 
tes,  symbol  of,  83;  rival  of  star-cult, 
83;  sacrifices  to,  in  Mexico,  117, 118;  in 
Peru,  134;  superseded  by  belief  in 
Creator,  among  the  Incas,  136;  temple 
of,  at  Cuzco,  13^;  upper  class  maidens 
in  Peru,  dedicated  to,  143,  145, 148, 149, 
170;  among  Muyscas  of  Bogota,  171; 
astronomical  attainments  of  priests  of, 
18U;  "Virgins  of  the  Sun"  and  sun- 
priests  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  194;  Sun- 
father  of  the  Zuni,  aOO,  201,  204,  no/c; 
on  Copan  sculpture,  222;  in  Mexican 
calendar-stone,  249;  four  movements 
of,  252;  golden  efngy  of,  associated 
with  Incas  in  Peru,  2^;  Enclosure  of, 
name  of  pyramid  at  Teotihua-Can,  264, 
287 ;  tablet  of  the  sun,  in  China,  285 ;  tem- 

Sle  of,  286;  altars,  387;  sun-goddess  of 
apan,  311;  among  the  Hindu,  312;  in 
religion  of  Persia,  325;  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  332;  in  bgvpt,  382*;  king 
of  Kg.vpt  associated  with,  389,  424; 
Egyptian  goddess  Hathor-Isis  was 
called  the  feinnle  sun,  432;  develop- 
ment of  cult  in  Egypt,  488;  Caesar 
called  Hon  of  the  sun,  440. 

Supreme  being  (see  Creator  or  Supreme 
Being). 

Sut-Htaw-rn-tse,  the  lejider  of  the  "  King- 
dom of  Hochelaga,"  197. 

Swastika,  In  Mexican  Calendar,  9, 18,  41; 
origin  of  symbol;  formed  by  positions 
of  Crsa  Major,  15,  16,  18;  various  forms 
of,  lllustruted,  17,  19;  geographical 
distribution  of,  19;  date  when  flrst  used 
as  symbol,  20,  21 ;  sign  for  a  year  or  cy- 
cle  of  time,  23;  HUgge^ts  axial  rotation, 
24,  tiote:  formed  by  four  serpents  in 
Codex  Borgia,  27;  asnoi'lated  with  tris- 
kelion,  on  spearhead  from  Branden- 
burg; on  bronze  brooch  from  Scandi- 
nayia,  28;  formed  by  combination  of 
stiir  groups,  2i»,  30;  suggested  by  star- 
sym1)()l  on  pottery  from  Nicaragua  and 
Arizona,  51,  52;  origin  of  the  idea  of 
diyiding  every  thins:  Into  four  part8,76: 
reprencnted  by  Zuni  idol,  129;  rounded 
and  square  forms  of,  at  Tiahuanaco, 
16G;  terniinating  in  four  puma  heads, 
symbol  of  central  ruler,  209;  "The  Co- 
pan  Swastika,"  222,  223,  224;  the  pyra- 
mid, a  later  development  of  same  laea, 
274;  In  different  parts  of  the  world, 
accom)mnied  with  pole-star  worship, 
etc.,  276-280;  in  Mexico  and  Ohio  valley, 
linked  with  serpent;  in  Copan,  with 
Middle  and  Four  Quarters,  280;  Chris- 
tian cross  compared  with,  305;  use  of 
symbol  in  China,  309;  in  Japan,  311; 
meaning  conveyed  by  figure  of  Buddha 
315;  In  Egy)it,  409;  on  Eg>'ptlan  seal, 
459;  on  coin  from  Island  of  Crete,  467; 
on  coin  from  Syracuse;  on  coin  from 
Corinth;  on  vases  from  Troy,  459;  In 
Greece,  459,  460;  on  Cyprian  and  Ca- 
rlan  pottery ;  on  Greek  vases  found  at 
Naukratls;  on  Coptic  grave  cloths;  on 
mummy  case  from  Hermopolls;  on 
whorls  from  Troy,  460;  dftteof  its  use 
as  symbol,  461 ;  later  develtTj^m^ntof 
tlie  cross  syml>ol,  461;  in  Scandinavia, 
474;  on  Image  found  In  Troy,  496^  1  den- 
tlcal  In  significance  in  01iL'4indrNew 
World,  510 ;  symbolized  *'  Four  In  One," 
and  stable  centre,  611;  in  some  parts  of 


Germany  and  Bohemia  is  still  the  sign 
of  the  stone-mason's  guild,  516 ;  or  cross- 
symbol,  same  meaning  in  all  countries, 
534,    638;   summary  and  conclusions,* 
644. 

Sweat  house,  Nahuatl  name  of,  124. 

Symbolism,  In  central  United  States  iden. 
tlcal  with  that  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan, 
48,  49, 60;  of  Mexico  influenced  by  mi- 
fixation  from  Yucatan,  67;  Influenced 
by  sound  of  word,  among  the  Mayas 
and  Mexicans,  110, 183, 186, 186,  284;  In 
China,  277;  showing  linguistic  affinities 
between  Mayas,  and  early  peoples  of 
th0  Mississippi  valley,  112;  same  In 
Peru,  Central  America,  Yucatan  and 
Mexicx),  170;  resemblances  between 
Pueblo  people  and  Mayas  and  Mexi- 
cans, 199,  200, 286;  same  in  Copan,  226; 
in  Palenque  and  Qulrigua,  240;  on  Cal- 
endar stone  explained,  247;  symbols 
connected  with  Middle,  etc.,  277;  ^ith 
Four  Quarters,  Above  and  Below,  278; 
names  of  Mexican  symbols  often  trans- 
lations of  Maya  name,  278;  recapltula.  / 
tion  of  important  native  symbols,  279-  ^ 
284;  year  symbols  in  Mexico  and  Cnina, 
291 ;  resemblances  and  differences, 
Chinese  and  American,  293-296;  sum-  / 
mary  of  use  of  human  and  animal  flg-  ^ 
nre,  296;  explanations  and  illustrations 
of  Egyptian  svmbols,  367-461 ;  Egyptian 
pyramid  ana  mummy,  379-381;  of  an- 
cfent  Scandinavia,  474 ;  symbols  denot- 
ing axial  rotation,  494;  in  architecture 
(see  window,  tau,  pyramid,  Greek  fret, 
round  form,  square  form,  color,  etc.) ; 
of  human  form  (see  separate  refer- 
ences under  Human) ;  for  special  sym- 
bols,  see  separate  references. 

Syracuse,  coins  from,  swastika  with  hu- 
man head  In  centre,  469. 

Tabasco,  211. 

Tablet,  containing  ancient  map  of  Baby- 
lonia (note  following  Index). 

Talon,  of  l)east  of  prey,  symbol  of  four 
lords  of  Below,  185. 

Taouism,  298,301,306. 

Tarahumarl  Indians-,  ceremonies  typify- 
ing fecundity  of  earth,  etc.,  compared 
with  those  of  ancient  Mexicans,  101. 

Tartan  design,  122,  123,  124. 

Tau,  double,  shape  of  courtyard,  82,  86, 
87;  signified  union  of  Alwve  and  Be- 
low; Inverted,  emblem  of  Above;  up- 
right emblem  of  the  Below,  118;  in 
American  ceremonial  rite;  among  the 
cliff  dwellers  of  Colorado;  among  the 
Pueblo  Indians;  in  Scandinavia,  chilled 
Thor's  hammer;  in  architecture  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Palenque;  in  dance 
of  Moaul  Indians;  different  forms  of , 
fignrea  and  described,  119,  122;  in 
checker-board  or  tartan  design,  128: 
suggested  by  flre-drill,  280;  tau-shaped 
cross  in  Mesopotamia,  321 ;  tau-shaped 
altar  In  Egypt,  411. 

Taylor,  E.  ft.,  297,  note. 

Taylor,  W.  C,  468,  468,  488,  note. 

Tecpan.  Mexican  council  house ;  mean- 
Ing  of  word,  1 83. 

TecpatI,  symbol  of  the  North,  10, 84;  flint 
knife,  46,  46;  sacred  producer  of  vital 
spark,  47 ;  myth  concerning,  54 ;  figured 
as  offspring  of  dual  divinity,  65;  sym- 
bol of  Fire,  56;  emblem  of  "supreme 
pontiffs,"   6S;   one  of  the    four  year 
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eynihol!*,  76;  in  Borgian  Codex,  96;  on 
carved  slab  from  Santa  Lucia,  Hi; 
pot»6i)jle  orisrin  of  name,  which  means 
*'to  jfovern,^' 183;  on  Sacrificial  Stone 
of  Mexico,  25S. 

Teen-hwang-tatce,  Chinese  name  for  the 
pole  star,  2j*4,  :««. 

TemiHtltan,  ancient  name  for  capital  of 
Mexico,  542. 

Temple  of  Mexico.  5^,  80.  83,  90,  118. 

Temples,  of  the  "TiKerg"  at  Chichen- 
Itza.  212;  "  11,"  at  Copan,  222;  of  "the 
Inscriptions  "  at  Palenque,  '£i5,  240;  of 
•*  the  Sun,"  235,  239,  240;  of  *'  Cross  No. 
2,"  -235,  243;  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  367; 
at  Abydos.  388. 

Tenayocan,  name  of  Mexican  town  con- 
talninjf  the  afllx  "  Can,"  2rt3. 

Tennessee,  cult  of  Polaris  indicated  by 
emblems  on  shell-gorget,  44. 

Teno<*litiilan,  63;  hierojclyph  in  centre 
of  ancient  Maya  and  Me'xican  maps,  88. 

Teo-Culhuacan,  from  Teott,  stars,  sun, 
gods,  something  divine;  and  Culhua, 
something  recurve<l,  and  can,  the  place 
of  =  name  for  Aztlan,  5*>. 

Teotihuaran,  pvramids  of.  140,  199,  2«3. 
2ft4;  descripti«>n  of  ruins,  registrv  of 
death  by  small  clay  heads,  2H7;  Pyra- 
mids show  knowledge  of  "  Great 
Plan;"  great  antiouity;  advanced 
stage  of  intellectual  development,  268; 
same  civilization  ns  builders  of  Pvra- 
mid  of  Cholula,  26H;  two  cults,  two  lan- 
guages (Mnva  and  Nahuall)  and  dual 
rulership,  274,  529. 

Teotl,  represented  by  image  of  sun; 
signifies  something  divine,  13,65;  title 
of  the  upper  ("lass  in  Mexico,  102,140; 
meaiiiMK  a  divlnitv  or  tllvine  lord  and 
applird  to  all  lonls  or  rulei>,  -279. 

Terra  r.ttta  h»'a<lv  ami  lijL;ure><  in  McvSc.o 
ail. I  rrrii.  13i<,  Uit. 

Tcrrac*'  form,  rain  -vniboi.  \:'-2. 

Tct.  Ku'v  piian  .-.ynilM»l  of  t't«!rnity.  <lc- 
srribc'l  an<l  analv/x-d.  {'.M. 

Tc\.M»ru.  .v.,  b;:i  ls{. 

Trxoxocili,  -toni'  i)la<MMl  witli  dvixd  of 
lowrr  <-la-^.  VXk 

Tc/.<-ail,  ol.-i<iian  mirror,  In. 

T»'/<'atii|tora.  mraniii::  of  name;  idi-nti- 
cal  with  Mictlantreiilitli,  S;  -urroundt-d 
l)y  «ir<-h'  of  root-tr|»-;  myth  •'onccrn 
intr.  ;«;  -vmhol.-,  «tf,  rcprt'M.Mitation- of ; 
fasten. -.r  to  >n  mhol  i.f  tlie  Nortli,  10; 
.''tarruit  roiinrrfetl  with.U:  -ynony- 
nioii-  n.imer..  II;  mvtii  eoneernin-jf,  12, 
•20.44.  45;  a-<o«MHte".|  with  tfie  Kelow. 
tin*  femai«'  region,  42;  with  1)la<-k,  ♦52; 
title  of.  mean- '•  Ih'art  of  the  Kartli," 
72,  //•'/'.■  ••'^hininu:  Mirn>r."  7'.«;  imace 
of.  he-hb'  the  i<lol  of  Unit/ilopnchtli. 
in  ^rreat  t.-mple  of  Me\i<-o.  Go,  >2,  20:1: 
lor<l  ot  the  Nocturnal  Heaven.  >:!; 
priest-^  of.  .•.ille.l  '•  Sons  of  the  Night." 
connected  with  divination. 8:5;  honored 
jointlv  with  IIiiit/.ilo|>ochtli  at  Toxcatl 
fe-tival,  07;  Hint  knife,  emblem  of,  lo;{; 
compared  with  /nni  idol.  128,  129;  suir- 
^re^tcd  liv  -vmliols  at  Tiahnanaco.  1»>»;; 
tradith.n".  20S;  llre-drill  go<l.  oO.'i.  r.07. 
Te/.olotlan.  termed  tin-  latid  of  war,  172. 
Te/o/.<.moc,  11.  40,  PA  »»1,  70. 
Themihtin-  of  I4v/.antinm,  542. 
Tbeo.losius,.');{0." 
Theophrastiis,  510. 

ThilM't.  astronomical  .scien<'e,  .iul ;  Bud- 
dhist of.  ;J15. 


Thomas,  C>tus,  109. 

Thor,  Norse  supreme  god,  473. 

Thor's  hammer,  119. 

Thucydldes,  457. 

Tiahnanaco,  place  of  first  appearance  of 
Incas,  133;  monolithic  doorway,  165; 
swastika  sacred  svmbol,  166;  ruins  of, 
167-169,  209. 

Tll>erlus  Claudius,  440. 

Tien  (Chinese),  Heaven,  also  Supreme 
ruler,  301. 

Tiger,  in  stone,  with  human  head  and 
hollow  depression  in  back,  foand  in 
Yucatan  and  Mexico,  95;  on  sculptcure 
from  Mitla,  16:};  "Tiger's  arm,"  title  of 
prince  in  ancient  Mexlcx),  163;  bead, 
symbol  on  monolithic  doorway  at  Tia- 
huanacA),  Peru,  165;  heads,  at  end  of 
swastika;  on  sculptured  doorway,  166; 
in  headdress  on  sculptures,  167';  war- 
rior  caste  of  Mexico;  temple  of,  at  Chi. 
chen  Itza.  212  (see  Puma,  Jaguar  and 
Quadruped). 

Tikal,  210;  cla.ssification  of  ruins,  215. 

Tim  a' us,  445. 

Time,  Egyptian  sign,  circle  with  dot,  387. 

Tinamit,  on  I'sumacinto  river,  215. 

Tionontate  or  Tobac<*o  Nation,  197. 

Titlcaca  lake,  as  place  of  first  appear- 
ance of  Incas,  133,  539. 

Titltl,  name  of  Mexican  feast,  79. 

Tlzo<%  stone  of,  9,  172,  212. 

TlacAxlpehualiztli,  ritmd  at  festival  of, 
12. 

Tlachtli,  courtyard  in  shape  of  double 
tau,  ^7;  ancient  .Mexican  frame,  176. 

Tlaloc,  title  of  god  of  rain,  78,  99;  desig. 
nated  by  surrounding  his  eyes  wlta 
two  blue' rings,  81. 

Tlatoque.  liternllv.  •'  The  speaker"  title 
of  chief  of  clan'.  178. 

Tlaxcall.a.  repnitllc  of;  government  of, 
army  of.  75;  recumbent  stone  ti:xures 
be.irinir  circular  \  t'ssels.  found  in,  ftj; 
small  republic  of  Mexico,  name  -Ignl- 
ties  bread;  hierotclyphi*-  sitrn  i-  niaize- 
cake.  272. 

Tlo(|uenaliuanue,  title  of  "Creator"  in 
texcoca.  I(;{. 

Tochtli.  one  of  the  f.nir  vear  >vnU)oIs. 
7r.;  rabbit,  7S;  tochtli  i^ods,  a^'ents  of 
(ihnaco.itl.  78. 

Tollan.  abode  ot  (^uet/.alcoatl,  217;  na- 
tive name  lor  (Mudollan.  275. 

Toltecas.  repre>entatives  of  hiirh  civiii- 
/.ation  of  ancient  Vu<'atan.  ^9.-  master- 
luiilders.  2:?4,  25:{.  2."^4.  520. 

Topiltzin.  title  of  -upreme  pontiff,  of 
(^net/.ah-oatl  «»r  divine  twin.  77,  iiC. 

Tor.piemada.  54.  55.  60.  •;7.  77,  95.  '.Mi,  bV*. 

Tortoise,  amonjr  the  Ir«)iiuoi.-j,  197;  in 
Mexico.  270;  Ma>a  wonl  for  ac,  2S1; 
in  Chinese  symbolism,  29»;. 

Totemism.  Noi'th  American  Indian,  154, 
1«>7;  Peruvian.  157.201;  ()uich^,  1G4.  note; 
/uni.  201,  2iM;  Copan  and  /ui'ii.  227; 
and  (^ulrigua,  2;i:;;  Fire  people  «»f  Mex- 
lc«).—  the  ocelot ;  Air  people.—  the  bird. 
254;  in  relation  to  siirns  ,>f  /.odiac  and 
to  the  stars.  255;  in  liabylonla,  :W8:  alli- 
gator totem  in  India  aiui  Mexico,  521); 
amonjr  the  Semites.  521,  522;  serpent  to- 
tem  amcmjtr  sendtes.  Mayas,  Nabuas, 
and  Peruvians.  522.  52:i. 

•atl  t'e>tlval,Te/.catlipocaand  Iluitz- 


iloiiochtli,  jointlv  honored,  97. 
Traditions     (see    "Myths     and 
lions"). 


Tradl- 
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Tree  pyinboIii*ni,  tree  of  life  In  Vienna 
Codex,  103;  in  Dresden  Codex,  110;  in 
ancient  America,  186:  nmonicthc  Incas, 
18G;  among  the  MexicanK,  social  organi- 
zation reuresented  bj-,  1?<7;  Above  and 
Below,  188;  serpent 'and  Polaris,  18U; 
embodied  male  and  female  elements, 
1S8;  8hape  of  human  figure,  189;  used 
to  signify  lord  or  governor,  also  an- 
cestor, 18J),  190;  sacred  tree  of  the 
Mayas,  191;  among  Peruvians,  Mexi- 
cans and  Mayas,  image  of  social  organ- 
ization, 192;  In  symbolic  carving  from 
Brazil  or  Guiana,  224;  symbol  of  tribe 
in  America,  235,  236,  2:i7,  242,  248,  607, 
uotr:  symbol  of  the  year  In  Mexico. 
241;  ch^,  Maya  word  for  tree,  zin  ch^ 
=  cross,  literally  tree  of  life  or  of 
power,  278;  ({uahuitl,  Nahuatl  word  for 
tree,  symbol  of  Centre;  homonymous 
with  quaiti,  meaning  head,  279;  reca- 
pitulation of  nieaulng  of  symbol,  281; 
compared  with  Chinese  symbol  of 
••  w<)od.'*2J>4;  In  Buddhist  religion,  321; 
In  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  oh  bas-re- 
lief nt  !(imroud,  360;  as  sacred svmbol, 
3«| ;  tree  worship,  by  Hebrews,  l*ha»ni- 
claurt,  AssyrlHUS,  362-364;  celestial  tree 
of  life  in  garden  of  Paradise,  365;  the 
ash-tree  of  the  Norsemen  on  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  mil  of  Heaven.  472;  symbol 
of  t«t4ir  god,  Polaris,  474;  tribal  trees  In 
India,  Egypt,  Mexico,  Central  Amerlcji 
and  Peru*4lK»;  the  celestial  tree  of  the 
Norsemen  and  Semites,  503;  in  ancient 
America,  5W;,  507. 

Tribute  stone,  Mexican  "  Sacrlflcial  " 
stone.  2.59. 

Triskclion.  comiianlou  symbol  to  swas- 
tika; formed  l)y  polar  constellations 
at  winter-solstice,  27;  not  used  in  the 
South  but  with  swastika  in  the  North, 
28;  on  pottery  from  Arkansas;  on 
spearhead  from  Bran<lenburg;  on 
bronze  brooch  from  Scandinavia,  28; 
fonned  by  combination  of  star  groups, 
30;  f*ign  of  winter  solstice,  87. 

Trocadero  Museum,  1(K|,  174,  note. 

Troncoso,  Francisco  del  Pa^o  v,  13,82.2,50, 
2r>2. 

Troy,  vases  from,  having  swastika  or 
cross  symbol,  4.*»9. 

Trov,  spindle  whorls  with  swastikas  and 
allusion  to  pole  sUir  god,  Tur,  498. 

Tschudi,  i:i4. 

Tuch  pan,  name  of  capital  of  Mava  col- 
on v,  l'i:>,  2(»7. 

Tula,  60;  citv  of ,  95. 

Tulapan,  210. 

Tullan,  173:  nanie  of  culture  hero's  home, 
68:  meaning  of,  in  Maya  language,  68; 
identitv  not  established;  beautiful 
land  of  the  Aztecs,  Mayas,  Kiches  and 
Cakchlquels;  Cakchhiuel  legend  re- 
garding; Maya  migration  from,  88. 26«. 

Tullan  Cholollan,  ancient  seat  of  civili- 
zation ;  probable  place  where  scheme 
of  organization  wasevolve<l.an<l  where 
traditions  of  destruction  of  earth  origi- 
nated, 268,  274,  275. 

Turanian,  originally  a  northern  race, 
Csee  Phoenicians), '517. 

Turtle,  at  Quirigua,  284;  in  Egyptian 
symbolism,  398. 

Tusayan,  ceremonies,  symbolK  and 
myths  compare<l  with  those  of  Central 
America,  200. 

Tus<*aroras,  IWJ. 


Tutulxlus,  211 ;  immlgrantb  Into  Yucatan, 
tradition  concerning,  210. 

Twin,  divine  (see  Dual  Divinity). 

Twin  serpentc,  on  Mexican  Calendar 
Stone,  symbolizing  dual  forces  of  na- 
ture, andquadrupHcation,257;  on  dual 
statues,  on  summit  of  great  Temple  of 
Mexico,  266. 

Tylor,  E.  B.,  196,  363. 

Tyre,  destruction  of,  by  the  Greeks,  527. 

Tzendals.  culture  hero  of,  60,  71,  72;  cal- 
endar  ^igns,  180;  social  organization 
and  numerical  system,  181,  182. 

Tzllan,  an<-lent  capital  in  Yucatan,  234. 

Tzitzimi-Clhuatl,  name  of  Quilaztli.  60. 

rhle.  Max,  167-169. 

Upsala,  unlversltv  of,  230,  itoie. 

I'rhye,  Chinese  dictionary,  292. 

Ursa  Major,  myths  concerning,  8,  11,  12; 
meaning  of  name  in  Nahuatl,8,0;  four 
positions  of  form  swastika,  14-22; 
nearer  to  pole-star  In  remote  anthiulty, 
21;  rotary  motion,  22;  positions  o*f, 
8crat4"hed*  on  rocks,  beginning  of  as- 
tronomical records,  2:^:  Tezcatllpoca 
and  ocelot  associated  witli,  26;  In  rela- 
tion  to  sacred  numbers,  29;  resembles 
s-shape.  34;  In  relation  to  idea  of 
Above  and  Below,  40;  ancient  Mexi- 
cans claimed  descent  from  Ursa  Major 
and  Minor,  57;  on  calendar  stone,  246, 
250;  idenline*!  as  star-god,  "  Youal- 
tecuhtll"  mentioned  by  Sahagun,  279; 
among  the  ancient  Chinese.  284.  285, 
291,298,302;  In  Hindu  religion,  319;  in 
Babylonia  and  An^vria,  358,  wo/^.-  in 
Egypt,  .378,  3H2,  384,  ':{85.  397,  4()0.  410: 
Akkadian  title,  Akanna  =  the  Lord 
of  lleaven,.3ii4;  Greek  name  for  Helbre, 
447 ;  MS  sailing  guide  in  ancient  Greece, 
451,  452;  became  circumpohir  alH>ut 
B.C.  4(!00,  time  of  adoption  of  swastika 
symbol,  461. 

Ursa  Minor,  S-shaped  tigure  sign  of,  11, 
29;  connecte«l  with  Tezcatllpoca,  12; 
rotation  of,  18;  suavastika  formed  by, 
19;  in  relation  to  sacred  number,  29, 33; 
represented  by  recurved  sceptre.  :«; 
represented  by  Mayaglynh,  Hun-Imlx, 
35;  in  connection  with 'Polaris,  36;  In 
relation  to  Idea  of  Above  and  Below, 
40;  symbol  of;  s  shape<l  breads  made 
in  honor  of,  46:  ancient  Mexicans 
claimed  descent  from  Ursa  Major  and 
Minor,  .')7;  In  Copan  swastika.  224;  in 
Egvpt,  382;  In  Babylonia-Assyria  =s 
Kakkabu,  400;  In  ancient  Gre'ece  as 
sailing  guide,  451. 

Usumacinto  river,  2:J5. 

Uxmal,  House  of  the  Doves,  symbolism 
of,  131;  symbolic  hand  on  garment  of 
<'hleftalnl  184;  the  serpent  city  of 
America,  214 ;  ruins  In,  216. 

Valentini,  P.  J.  J.,  256,  note. 

Valera,  Padre  Bias,  151. 

Varuna,  name  of  supreme  god  In  India, 
312. 

Vase,  or  Bowl,  svmbol  of  earth  mother. 
100:  emblem  of  the  rain  priests  or  Octll 
gods,  102;  worn  In  nose  as  emblem; 
meaning  of,  103;  containing  rabbit  or 
flint  knife,  104;  as  conventionalized 
8en»ent  jaw,  resembles  horseshoe- 
shaped  stone  "yoke,"  104;  considered 
sacred  among  Zuni  Indians,  105;  reason 
of    vase   decoration,    la*),    106;   grave 
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made  Id  shape  of;  buried  with  dead  to 
propitiate  earth-iiiotlier;  used  as  burial 
urn,  106;  stone  "seats"  indicate  analo- 
ROUS  cult  of  earth-mother  south  of 
Mexico,  107;  Mava  dav-siffn,  Caban, 
107;  in  Maya  codices,  107,  108;  flzured 
as  day  sign,  ch'en,  110;  as!iociatea  with 
seeds  and  germination,  by  Mayas  and 
Mexicans,  III ;  in  Vienna  Codex,  123, 
124;  sacred  bowl  among  Pueblo  Tn- 
diauH.  132;  in  hand  of  ruler  on  Copan 
sculpture,  222,  224,  225;  bowl  of  water, 
preceded  use  of  obsidian  mirror,  in 
divination,  225;  Maya  supreme  priest 
called  "Lord  of  the  vase  or  Ik)w1,^'  22tf ; 
on  Tablet  of  the  "Cross  2."  at  Palenque, 
236;  recapitulation  of  meaning  of  sym. 
bol,  283;  used  for  NPtronomic^il  pur- 
poses among  pigmy  races,  and  in  I*ha». 
nlciu,  Assyria  and  Egypt,  339;  large 
terra-cotta  jars  found  at  Nippur,  and 
in  temple  of  Solomon,  344;  canopic 
vases  in  Egypt,  372:  same  idea  em- 
bodied in  pyramid,  38i>;  in  zodiac  signs, 
395;  8vml)6l  of  god  AnienRa,  408;  in 
cult  of  Egyptian  goddess,  Isis,  424. 

Vedas.  312,  ;il4,  452,  note,  494,  496,  497,  499, 
500,  505,521,522. 

Vega,  Garcllasode  la,  IW,  137,  150, 151. 

Vega,  Nunez  de  la,  180,  ISl,  182. 

Venice,  compared  to  Mexico,  84. 

Venus,  temple  of  Mexico  dedicated  to, 
iilanet  of,  53;  on  Calendar-stone,  252. 

Vikings,  cull  of  Polaris,  474. 

Villa  Wcenclo,  150. 

Virgins  of  the  Sun,  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
194. 

Vishnu,  cult  of,  314. 

VoU'.'inoes,  as  probable  cause  of  tradi- 
tl<»n.«  of  destruction  of  earth,  270-275. 

VoM  llcr.ii'r.  449.  not,  . 

Von  Lusi-lmn.:{.l-2,  ;r»s.  »(./<.  ;?.v.i.  .if.o. 

Von  SchnMMitT.  L..  4>l,  4Vs.  nnf, . 

Votaii,  cultuit'  hiM-n  of  the  'r/.ciulalH. title 
*'tln'  Ma-1«M-  <if  ilK-  .Sa»'n'«l  Dnnu,"  fi!). 
7  i -:•-',  iiotf. 

Vulture,  tott'iii  of  (^uirho  <-lih'ftaiii.  1G4; 
in  K^yptlan  syuiltolisni,  :}  ♦>.  4J'>,  42(1. 

Walos,  nniidic  Ccli  ("c<l  «'orrc-.|>on(ls  to 
EiTvptian  Ani«'n  Ka;  <lual  power;  ("en 
tral  rult'r;  lunn.'ral  -even  in  NVel.-h 
loiren.l.  471 

Wampum  l.('lt>.  Inxpioi-,  litT-lsm. 

Wan.  Cliim'-^t'  \\nn\  tor  -\va.-.tika.  :;<»'.i. 

Warl.ur^^  A.,  li'.t. 

WariUiT,  4.V.t. 

Warn-n.  NViliiam   K.,  475.  ">';»;. 

Water,  ^a<re<l  pi»ol  in  teniple  of  Mexico. 
2J."»;  in  eonne<tion  with  -tar  eult. 'ii';; 
assoei;ite«l  witli  llr«'-tirill  and  socket  in 
oM  an<l  New  Worl.l.  -)•".. 

Water  era.  one  of  the  four  eras  of  tiie 
\\uvh\,  '2.-»;{. 

Water  >ri»'^le^-,  called  Chalchluth  cue, 
Id. 

Water  and  air  (lesion,  encirclini,'  tbe 
mitre  of  the  T.ord  of  the  AI»ove;  on 
niantl«^«-  of  MoMte/,uma'>*  ])re(le<-ef-sors, 
12.'>;  eml)lem  of  cult  of  Above.  1-V>. 

Weaving,  .'iff  of  amonir  tlie  Iluaxtekans. 
207-2<iH,  nnfr. 

West,  Cihu.Mtlampa  [\n  Nalmatl.=  place 
of  the  women,  :iS;  in  Cosmos  ^ (.'alii  ^ 
house,  yellow,  earth,  darkness.  42; 
door  of  ih(?  rndorworld,  51;  female  re- 
gion, f;4. 

Webster's  Dictionarv.  411). 


Wheat,  Btalk  of.  year  symbol  in  China, 
291. 

Wheel,  emblem  of  the  Deity  and  of  rota- 
tion, among  ancient  Mexicans,  33;  rep- 
resented bV  Mexican  dance,  59;  the 
four-spoked  wheel  of  Shamash  in  Bab- 
ylonia and  Assyria,  332.  356,  365;  nym- 
bol  of  axial  rotation  and  time  in  Old 
World,  500;  associated  with  pole-star 
in  Japan,  5ol ;  use  of,  known  in  Japan 
and  China  from  the  earliest  times, 
501-502;  in  Scandinavia,  502;  first  relii? 
Ions  and  their  royal  symbol—  possible- 
evolved  from  the  stone  lire-socket,  508 


(sec  Axial  Rotation). 
Vhe  •         - 


Wheelwright,  E.  M.,  514,  615. 

Whitney,  J.  D.,  449.  note,  452,  note. 

WMckersham,  James,  28S,  292. 

Wiener,  132,  146. 

Williams,  288. 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  540. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  19,  23,  28,  50,  318,  459, 
460. 

Wind  god,  symbol  of,  34. 

Windows,  symbolism  of,  in  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  and  elsewhere,  12t),  121. 

Winged  disk,  in  Assyria,  356,  857. 

Winter  solstice,  tris^elion  sign  of,  27.  2S. 

Woman,  origin  of  idea  of  inferiority,  65; 
position  of,  in  l*eru  and  Mexico*  194; 
••Corn  Maidens"  and  "Mothers"  in 
America,  276;  in  China,  286,  287;  In 
Babylonia  Assyria,  341 ;  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  345  in  K'gy pt,  4-26-43«. 

Writing.lcursive  and  ikonomatic  of  the 
Old  World;  picture  writing  adopted 
l>v  Spanish  missionaries  to  New  World, 
5,l4-.'i3.5,  note:  Egyptian  hieratic  script, 
6:{5,  note:  numcri*C4il  value  of  letters  in 
Greek  alphabet;  Maya  calcullforni 
hleroirlypli>;  geometrical  figures  used 
l)y  l*h<i'ni<'ians,  .5:if;,  nofr. 

Wu".  Chinese  emprer«s.  :{-)".►. 

Wylie.  .Mex.inder.  :{«).}.  :ii5,  4><l,  n.>(r, 

Xi<'alaniro.  'ill. 

Xilomani/tli.  anotlier  name  for  the  fe> 
tival  "  Izcalli;"  meaning  the  liirth  or 
."sprouting  of  tlu'  younir  liiai/..',  241. 

Xiuhteculitli.  Mexican  lord  of  the  venr 
or  of  lire;  en>l»hMn  of.  llirured  and  de- 
scril)cil;  called  the  turquois.*:  or  grai*s. 
ixn-rw  i.\  r.imicl.  1-29,  214.  21'S. 

Xiu-,  tril.e  of  ancient  Yucatan.  211. 

Xonecuilli.  native  n.ime  for  Cr^a  Minor 
•>ee  Crs.i  Minor. 

Xoxouliqul  ilhuic.-itl  (Nahuatl.=:the  ver- 
dant «»r  hlue  skv,  a  title  of  IluitzUo- 
pochtli,  72. 

Yan^  and  Yin.  in  Ciiinese  religion;  belief 
of  the  modern  Chinese  concerning.  2s«;. 

Yaon,  Chinese  emperor  wlio  divided 
China  into  four  i)rovinces,  21)S 

Year  -ivmljols.in  Mexican  calendar,  aeatl, 
tecpati,  calli  and  tochtli,  76:  glyphs  on 
Copati  stela  or  katun,  220;  .Mava  name 
for=  All  cuchhaal),  22(>;  In  Mexican 
Calendar  stone,  2.5.^;  in  Mexico,  bunch 
of  grass  or  mai^e  shoots;  in  China,  sitalk 
of  wheat.  2:d. 

Y'oalticitl.  tnother  of  the  god.<  In  ancient 
Mexic(»,  123. 

Yop  at.  Maya  name  for  "a  mitre."  sym- 
l>ol  of  divine  ruler,  ll!S. 

Yope  ory«>pi.  Mexican  peaked  headdress 
or  cone  117. 
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Yopico,  name  given  to  temple  and  mon« 
aetery  In  courtyard  of  Great  Temple 
of  Mexico,  118. 

Youal-tecuhtll,  star-god  mentioned  by 
Sahagun,  identified  ae  Urea  Major, 
279;  name  signifies,  "  lord  of  the  night," 
also  "  Lord  of  the  circle  or  wheel,"  279. 

Yuoalahua  =  lord  of  the  wheel,  71. 

Yu,  Chinese  emperor;  divisions  of  China, 
292,299. 

Yucatan,  cult  of  Polaris,  44;  Mexican 
culture-hero,  Quetzalcoatl,  came  from, 
67;  social  organization,  older  than 
that    of   Mexico,    67;    Twin.brothers 

SersonifA'ing  the  Above  and  Below 
);  serpent  syml>ol,  more  ancient 
than  in  Mexicx>,  70;  ancient  map  of, 
85-90;  early  peoples  of,  in  contact 
with  those  of  Mississippi  valley,  112; 
traditions  about  Kukulcan's  journey  to 
Mexico,  206,  traditions  of  tribes  who 
came  from  the  south,  210-214;  meeting 
fO'ound  of  Maya-  ana  Nahuatl- speaking 
people,  214;  not  cradle  of  Maya  civili- 
zation, 214;  ancient  monuments  of,  216; 
fourfold  divisions,  218,  494;  Mayas 
compared  with  Mughas  of  India,  609, 
519;  ancient  civilization.  S28;  ruder 
form 8  of  culture  alongside  of  the  per- 
fected Hocial  organization,  581;  period 
of  warfare  and  pestilence,  539  (see 
Chichen  Itza,  Mayupan,  etc). 
Yupanciui,  founder  of  Cuzco,  who  intro- 
duced worship  of  the  Creator,  135, 161; 
186. 

Zaniorra,  Fray  Gcronimo  Roman  y,  275. 

Zarate,  150. 

Zellcr,  Edward,  484. 

Zenith,  nepantla,  38. 

Zigzag  or  undulated  lines,  symbol  of 
water,  126. 

ZikkurHts  of  Babylonia,  seven  staged 
towers,  327-^J31;  oriented  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  332;  together  with 
"  Great  basin  of  Apsu,"  formed  image 
of  CoHmos,  361. 


Zilan,  Maya  centre  of  female  industry. 
208,  note;  name  signified  "embroi- 
dery,"  210;  stone  monoliths,  216;  an. 
cient  centre  of  culture  in  Yucatan,  217. 

Zip.  glyph  on  Copan  altar,  227. 

Zmigrodski,  19. 

Zodiac  composed  of  twenty  day-signs, 
255;  in  Chinese  calendar,  285. 

Zumarraga,  Bishop,  264. 

Zufii,  conception  of  Cot»mos,  Above,  Be- 
low, Centre  and  Four  Quarters,  41, 100; 
ceremonies  typifying  the  fecundity 
of  the  earth,  etc.,  101:  vase  used  as 
emblem  of  earth-mother,  105;  cult  of 
Above  and  Below;  swastika  symbol  in 
use  among;  cult  of  Polaris:  Zufii  idol 
comparen  with  Mexcan  lord  of  fire  and 
lord  of  the  under  world,  128, 129,  ISO- 
twin  brothers,  war-gods,  compared 
with  counterparts  in  Mexico  and  Yu- 
catan,  180;  colors  assigned  to  cardinal 
points,  192;  creation  myth,  200,  223; 
modern,  ceremonies,  symbols,  etc., 
compared  with  those  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral AmericA  and  Peru,  200;  Sky-father 
and  Earth-mother;  Macaw  or  winter 
people,  and  Raven  or  summer  people. 
201:  linguistic  aflinities  with  Nahuatl 
ana  Maya,  201;  myth  about  building 
the  town  at  the  stable  middle  of  the 
earth,  202;  social  organization,  203,  205; 
symbol  of  seeds  of  life,  compared  with 
Mexico  and  Maya,  223;  numerical  di- 
visions, social  organization,  symbol- 
ism, etc.,  identical  with  that  of  Mexico, 
Yucatan,  Copan,  Guatemala,  Peru,  et<'., 
226,  403;  spider's  web  as  image  of  nu- 
merical divisions;  colors  assigned  to 
four  elements,  compared  with  Mexico 
and  China,  293;  use  of  quadruped  to 
symbolize  cardinal  points  and  divisions 
of  state  compared  with  similar  syml)ol- 
ism  In  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
295;  the  pueblo  represents  a  "  seven  In 
one,"  a  counterpart  of  archaic  king- 
doms In  India,  Persia,  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  etc.,  529. 


NOTE. 


I  am  indebted  to  the  eminent  Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  existence  of  an  extremely  important  and  interesting  an- 
cient map  of  Babylonia  on  an  unfortunately  broken  and  mutilated  clay  tablet  also  in- 
scribed  with  cuneiform  characters.  This  tablet  is  reproduced  in  photogravure  and  il- 
lustrated by  a  pencil  drawing  on  pp.  100  and  101  of  the  Notes  on  "the  Book  of  Ezeklel" 
(translated  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy),  which  froms  Part  12  of  the  monumental  polychrome 
edition  of  tiie  Bible,  which  is  being  edited  by  Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness.  Although  designated  as  a  "Babylonian  map  of  the  world" 
It  obviously  represents  Babylonia  as  a  Middle  Kingdom,  traversed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  containing  Babylon,  surrounded  by  other  cities  situated  in  the  Euphratean  valley. 
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